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• Model  (left)  of  General  Support  Rocket 
System  (GSRS)  carrier  is  shown  with  launcher 
loader  module.  . . .Carrier  is  a modified  version 
of  Infantry  Fighting  Vehicle.  . .and  is  now  being 
fitted  with  GSRS.  . . .When  assembled,  system 
is  scheduled  for  testing  later  this  year  at  White 
Sands,  N.M.  . . .GSRS  will  provide  Army  a 
mobile  long-range  artillery  rocket  for  support 
of  ground  forces.  . . .Launcher  will  carry  up 

to  12  rockets  that  can  be  rapidly  fired  by  three- 
man  crew  inside  cab. 

• U.S.  military  telephone  switching  networks 
in  Germany  will  be  upgraded.  . . .U.S.  and  German 
officials  signed  a memorandum  of  understanding 
that  spells  out  plans  to  replace  phone  switching 
networks  at  112  U.S. -based  locations  in  Germany. 


ANCOES  Selection  Board 

• Selection  board  is  scheduled  to  meet  in  April  to  pick  E6s 

for  attendance  at  ANCOES  (Advanced  NCO  Education  System).  . . . 
Soldiers  in  grade  E6,  with  date  of  rank  between  April  30,  1974, 
and  April  1,  1977  (not  inclusive),  will  be  considered.  . .providing 
they  have  a basic  active  service  date  after  September  30,  1962, 
and  have  never  before  been  selected  for  ANCOES.  . . .MILPERCEN 
officials  advise  these  soldiers  to  review  their  records  before  the 
board  meets.  . . .Individual  letters  to  board  president  and  letters 
of  recommendation  from  officials  in  soldier's  chain  of  command 
will  also  be  accepted.  . . .Complete  information  on  records  review 
procedures  and  other  information  about  ANCOES  is  available  through 
local  military  personnel  offices. 

School  Reorganization 

• Department  of  Defense  Dependent  Schools  (DODDS)  are 
undergoing  a 15-month  reorganization.  . . .Plan  calls  for  expansion 
of  three  regional  offices  to  five.  . .and  elimination  of  regions' 
district  offices.  . . .Five  new  regions  will  be  located  at  Okinawa; 
Eastcote,  England;  Karlsruhe  and  Mainz-Kastel,  Germany;  and 
Torrejon,  Spain.  . . .Reorganization  is  designed  to  improve  manage- 
ment and  communications  and  to  give  school  principals  more  re- 
sponsibilities. . . .DODDS  system  includes  261  schools  overseas 
with  current  enrollment  of  about  140,000  students. 


• Applications  now  being 
accepted  for  warrant  officer 
appointments  in  MOS  310 A (Utili- 
ties Operation  and  Maintenance 
Technician).  . . .MOS  was  scheduled 
to  be  closed  to  applicants  until 
next  July,  but  recent  change  to 
DA  Circular  601-81  lifted  ban. 

• Survivors  of  eligible  veter- 
ans may  now  be  reimbursed  for 

a headstone  or  marker  in  a private 
cemetery.  . . .Reimbursements 
cannot  be  for  more  than  average 
Veterans  Administration  (VA) 
costs,  which  is  about  $43.  . . . 
Another  option  open  to  survivors 
is  to  have  VA  provide  appropriate 
headstone  or  marker.  . . .In  addi- 
tion, $150  plot  allowance  can 
be  paid  if  veterans  are  not  buried 
in  a national  cemetery.  . . .Com- 
plete information  on  death  bene- 
fits may  be  obtained  at  any  local 
VA  office. 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  55,  56) 


• First  two  prototypes  of  Army's  XM2 
Infantry  Fighting  Vehicle  (IFV)  have  been  turned 
over  to  Materiel  Development  and  Readiness 
Command  (DARCOM)  for  testing.  XM2  and 
its  cavalry  counterpart,  XM3,  were  developed 
and  are  being  tested  to  replace  M113  armored 
personnel  carriers  now  being  used  by  mech- 
anized infantry  and  cavalry  units.  . . .Six  more 
XM2  prototypes  are  scheduled  for  delivery 
early  this  year.  . . .If  tests  are  successful, 
production  delivery  is  expected  to  begin  in 
1981.  . . .IFV  carries  a driver,  commander, 
gunner  and  six  additional  squad  members.  . . . 

In  addition  to  individual  weapons,  it's  armed 
with  a 25mm  automatic  cannon,  a 7.62mm 
machine  gun,  seven  TOW  or  Dragon  anti-tank 
missiles  and  six  5.56mm  firing  port  weapons. 


• Signal  Corps  soldiers  all 
over  the  world  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  Susan  Brewer 
(above).  . .simply  by  dialing  Auto- 
von  780-7777  (commercial  404 
791-7777).  . . .Fort  Gordon,  Ga., 
Training  Management  Hotline 
is  operated  around  the  clock  to 
provide  rapid  information  about 
training  materials  to  Signal  sol- 
diers worldwide. 


ROTC  Scholarships 

• Active  duty  enlisted  soldiers  now  have  opportunity  to  finish 
college  and  earn  a commission  at  Army  expense.  . . .Last  month 
Army  ROTC  began  accepting  applications  for  2-year  college  schol- 
arships for  1979-1980  school  year.  . . .Scholarships  pay  full  tuition, 
books,  certain  educational  fees  and  $1,000  a year  living  allowance.  . . . 
Applicants  must  have  at  least  1 year  active  duty  and  be  under  25 
years  of  age  on  June  30  of  the  commissioning  year.  . . .They  must 
have  between  2 and  2 5 years  of  college  credits,  a GT  score  of  at 
least  115,  have  been  accepted  by  a college  for  next  fall's  en- 
rollment, and  be  a U.S.  citizen.  . . .Following  graduation,  former 
enlisted  soldiers  will  be  commissioned  second  lieutenants  with 

a 4-year  service  obligation.  . . .Applications  must  be  requested 
by  April  15.  . .completed  by  May  1,  1979.  . . .Complete  details 
in  AR  145-1.  . . .For  further  information  and  applications  write 
Army  ROTC  Scholarships,  Fort  Monroe,  Va.  23651. 

Thirty-Day  Limit 

• Officers  wishing  to  retire  or  resign  instead  of  accepting  an 
assignment  must  do  so  within  30  days  of  official  assignment  noti- 
fication. . . .MILPERCEN  officials  defined  notification  as  an  inter- 
view, phone  call  or  correspondence  from  a MILPERCEN  career 
manager  to  an  officer  that  includes  a "firm"  explanation  of  where 
and  when  the  officer  will  be  assigned. 
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LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  . . . 

I would  like  to  commend  the 
author  of  "Army  Brats"  (November 
SOLDIERS).  I too  was  an  Army  brat 
for  18  years.  I loved  everything. 
Looking  back,  I have  to  admit  I had 
a lot  of  advantages  most  people  never 
get.  I still  do!  I followed  my  father 
into  the  Army — with  one  difference. 
I'm  his  oldest  daughter! 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

PFC  Sherry  McQuoid 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

BRAT  FLAK 

I would  like  to  comment  on  the 
article,  "Army  Brats"  (November 
SOLDIERS).  I thought  the  article 
was  well  written,  covered  many 
aspects  of  being  Army  brats,  but 
was  completely  one-sided!  I was 
stationed  in  Wurzburg,  Germany, 
from  June  1975  to  December  1977 
and  observed  many  Army  brats  first- 
hand. 

I would  honestly  say  that  from 
what  I saw  there  I could  only  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  majority 
have  little  or  no  respect  for  authority 
or  anyone  else  that  they  are  supposed 
to  obey;  are  extremely  inconsiderate 
of  others,  their  property  and  belong- 
ings; are  often  truant  from  school 
(so  the  teachers  and  school  system 
get  the  blame  for  the  child  not  know- 
ing how  to  read  and  write);  are  often 
heavily  involved  with  drugs  and  alco- 
hol, and  hide  behind  parent's  rank 
and/or  authority  to  get  out  of  trouble 
that  they  cause. 

The  list  of  comments  for  and 
against  Army  brats  is  endless  but 
I would  like  to  see  an  article  that 
would  show  both  sides  instead  of 
just  one. 

Sgt  Lang 
Washington,  D.C. 


DAC  TALKS  BACK 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  MSgt 
Vary's  letter  in  the  December  SOL- 
DIERS. 

As  a non-veteran  and  a 7-year 
civilian  employee,  I of  course  take 
issue  with  many  of  MSgt  Vary's  com- 
ments. I didn't  cast  aside  a uniform 
to  be  here;  I wanted  to  do  something 
for  my  country  besides  pay  taxes. 

I'm  a proud  member  of  fhe  U.S. 
Army  Intelligence  and  Security  Com- 
mand, the  same  organization,  by 
the  way,  as  MSgt  Vary.  MSgt  Vary 
is  assigned  to  a small  outfit  with 
very  few  civilian  members.  Perhaps 
he  should  tour  other  offices  in  the 
command  and  talk  to  the  civilians 
who  work  in  them. 

We  provide  the  continuity  this, 
or  any  other,  organization  needs. 

CGs,  COs  and  other  military  come 
and  go,  but  the  civilians  stay  and 
carry  on  the  operation. 

In  closing,  I would  like  to  ask 
MSgt  Vary  if  he  would  consider  wait- 
ing until  he  has  30  years  to  retire; 
giving  up  his  medical,  dental  and 
other  health  services;  never  going 
to  the  PX  or  commissary  again; 
giving  up  his  BAQ  and  BAS  and  work- 
ing for  lower  pay  than  his  commer- 
cial counterparts. 

Edward  C.  Handler 
Arlington,  Va. 

ONE  BORN  EVERY  MINUTE 

My  compliments  for  Mr.  Johnson's 
"Get  Rich  Quick"  article  (November 
SOLDIERS). 

I must  confess  that  I too  am  a 
contributor  to  the  annual  $1  billion 
mail  fraud. 

I encourage  everyone  to  read 
the  article  and  hope  that  they  will 
not  be  taken  as  I was. 

(Name  withheld  by  request) 


BENT  OUT’ A SHAPE 

The  story  about  the  442d  Combat 
Team  (November  SOLDIERS)  states 
"On  May  8,  1945,  Germany  officially 
surrendered." 

In  Mindbenders,  question  number 
eight  under  "World  War  II  Trivia" 
asks,  "What  date  did  the  Germans 
surrender?"  The  answer  for  this 
question  on  page  55  states  that  Ger- 
many surrendered  on  May  7,  1945. 

You  have  succeeded  in  bending 
my  mind.  I am  now  confused.  Which 
is  the  correct  date? 

Sgt  1st  Cl  Sylvester  A.  Williams 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

The  German  high  command  surren- 
dered all  land,  sea  and  air  forces  to  the 
allies  on  May  7,  1945.  President  Truman 
proclaimed  May  8,  1945,  as  VE  Day. 

HISS,  BOO! 

In  Mindbenders  (November  SOLDIERS) 
you  asked  who  was  selected  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  in 
1945  at  the  San  Francisco  meeting. 

I believe  that  Paul  Henri  Spaak  should 
have  been  the  correct  answer.  Your 
answer  was  Alger  Hiss. 

I think  that  you  should  correct 
this  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
troops  to  whom  all  of  this  is  history. 
Dorothy  Schwarzkopf 
El  Paso,  Tex. 

Alger  Hiss  was  selected  as  Secretary 
General  for  the  1945  conference. 

Paul  Henri  Spaak  was  the  President 
of  the  first  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

SOLDIERS  Is  (or  soldiers  and  we  Invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do — and  include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  withhold  your  name 
If  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because  o( 
space.  We  can’t  publish  or  answer  every  one  but  we'll 
use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to:  Feed- 
back, SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  VA 
22314. 
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WHERE  IN  THE  ARMY  ARE  YOU? 

Identify  these  places  where  you  might  be  assigned  as  a soldier. 


ARMY  SKILLS 

Soldiers  have  to  know  many  skills  in  addition  to  their  day-to-day  jobs. 
Test  your  all-around  knowledge  on  these  questions  taken  from  the  Soldier's 
Manual  of  Common  Tasks  and  Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  22-5,  Drill  and 
Ceremony. 

True  or  False: 

1.  T F When  treating  a burn  victim,  remove  pieces  of  cloth  which  have 

stuck  to  the  burn. 

2.  T F Cover  burned  areas  with  clothing. 

3.  T F Do  not  break  blisters  caused  by  burns. 

4.  T F In  clearing  a field  of  fire  you  should  leave  a thick  natural  screen 

of  vegetation  to  hide  defensive  positions. 

5.  T F After  clearing,  leave  cut  brush,  limbs  and  weeds  where  they 

fall  to  provide  added  concealment  for  your  position. 

6.  T F When  on  guard  duty,  an,d  an  inspecting  officer  approaches,  you 

should  stop  walking  and  give  a hand  salute  with  your  weapon 
at  sling  arms. 

7.  T F When  an  unknown  person  approaches  your  guard  position,  come 

to  PORT  ARMS  and  command  HALT. 

Fill  in  the  blanks: 

8.  When  engaging  troops  in  the  open  with  hand  grenades  you  should 

use  a (frag  delay,  offensive)  type  grenade. 

9.  Troops  with  overhead  cover  are  best  engaged  with  a 

(frag  delay,  frag  impact)  grenade. 

10.  Releasing  the  safety  lever  and  holding  a fragmentation  grenade  with 
time  delay  fuze  for  2 counts  is  called (cook-off,  airburst). 


Match  the  term  with  the  correct  definition: 


11. 

Cover 

A.  A line  which  is  only  one  element  in  depth. 

12. 

Element 

B.  The  cadence  of  180  counts,  or  steps,  per 

13. 

Rank 

minute. 

14. 

Double  Time 

C.  An  individual,  squad,  section,  platoon, 

15. 

Head 

company  or  larger  unit  forming  as  part  of 

the  next  higher  unit. 

D.  Aligning  yourself  directly  behind  the  soldier 

to  your  immediate  front . . . 

E.  The  leading  element  of  a column. 

WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  ARMY 

Identify  the  famous  soldier  referred  to  in  the  clues  below. 

1.  He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1915. 

2.  He  was  an  avid  golfer. 

3.  He  was  the  first  member  of  his  West  Point  class  to  become  a brigadier 
general. 

4.  He  commanded  the  82d  Airborne  Division  when  it  was  the  82d  Infantry 
Division. 

5.  During  World  War  II  he  commanded  the  12th  Army  Group. 

5.  He  was  known  as  the  "Gl's  General." 

7.  He  became  Army  Chief  of  Staff  in  1948. 

8.  He  served  as  the  first  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

9.  He's  one  of  only  5 Army  officers  to  reach  General  of  the  Army,  or 
5-star  rank. 


For  answers  see  page  55 


The  U.S.  Army  presence  in  Italy  is  centered  in  Vicenza, 
a quiet,  centuries-old  city  located  about  9 hours  by  train 
from  Munich,  West  Germany.  The  city  is  headquarters  for 
the  Southern  European  Task  Force  (SETAF),  a major  sub- 
ordinate command  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Europe.  Below,  Italian 
airborne  troops  join  SETAF  soldiers  of  the  8th  Support  Group 
in  a memorial  observance. 


LDN  COUNTRY 
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Steve  Abbott 

Photos  by 
SP5  Gary  Kieffer 


BEAUTIFUL  MOUNTAINS,  lush  green 
fields  and  well-tended  vineyards  surround 
Vicenza  in  Northern  Italy.  The  ancient  town 
is  located  just  through  the  Brenner  Pass  and 
over  the  Alps  from  Austria,  about  9 hours 
by  train  from  Munich. 

Walking  through  its  narrow,  serpen- 
tine streets  is  like  being  transported  through 
history  to  a time  when  life  was  enjoyed  at 
a slower  pace  and  things  weren’t  quite  so 
complicated.  At  a cafe  in  the  central  square, 
in  front  of  the  Basilica,  you  can  sip  wine 
in  the  shadow  of  buildings  older  than  the 
United  States  itself. 

Here,  amid  quaint  beauty  and  old- 
world  charm,  American  soldiers,  depend- 
ents and  civilians  live  and  work  in  the 
Southern  European  Task  Force  (SETAF), 
also  designated  as  5th  Support  Command. 

The  American  military  community  in 
Vicenza  is  centered  at  Caserma  Ederle,  so 
named  after  an  Italian  major  cited  for  valor 
in  World  War  I. 

The  Caserma,  built  in  1942,  is  now 
home  for  SETAF  headquarters;  elements 
of  the  509th  Infantry  Battalion  (Airborne 
Battalion  Combat  Team);  559th  Field  Artil- 
lery Group;  167th  Signal  Company;  and 
other  artillery  and  support  elements. 

Most  of  the  U.S.  soldiers  in  Italy  are 
stationed  in  Vicenza.  A small  number  serve 
at  Camp  Darby  near  Livorno  (Leghorn)  at 
an  ammunition  storage  and  supply  depot. 
The  Army  also  operates  a finance  office  in 
Rome. 

SETAF,  established  in  1955,  is  a 
major  subordinate  command  of  U.S.  Army, 
Europe  (USAREUR).  The  command’s  area 
of  responsibility  extends  into  the  Middle 
East,  Greece  and  Turkey  where  there  are 
two  U.S  Army  artillery  groups. 

The  seeds  of  SETAF  were  planted 
in  1951  when  the  United  States  and  Italy 
signed  an  agreement  providing  for  a line  of 
communication  for  U.S.  occupation  forces 
stationed  in  Austria.  The  agreement  gave 
the  United  States  rent-free  status  in  the 
Livorno  area.  This  became  Camp  Darby. 

In  1955,  all  U.S.  occupation  forces 
in  Austria  were  withdrawn.  Camp  Darby 
became  the  base  for  evacuation  of  troops, 
equipment  and  supplies  from  Austria. 

The  withdrawal  from  Austria, 
however,  left  northern  Italy  vulnerable  to 
aggression.  To  show  force , the  United  States 
agreed  to  establish  a task  force  of  10,000 
soldiers  in  northern  Italy.  The  force,  called 
SETAF,  was  made  up  of  combat,  combat 
support  and  combat  service  support  units. 

In  the  event  of  an  alert  or  actual 


aggression,  SETAF  units  would  support 
U.S.  and  North  AtlanticTreaty  Organization 
(NATO)  commands  in  NATO  Allied  Forces 
Southern  European  Region  (AFSOUTH). 

The  lst/509th  Infantry  Battalion 
(Airborne  Battalion  Combat  Team)  was 
assigned  to  SETAF  in  1973.  It  now  has  the 
mission  of  readying  and  deploying  to  the 
Allied  Command,  Europe,  Mobile  Force 
(Land)  in  an  emergency. 

SETAF  soldiers  are  identified  by  their 
shoulder  insignia  displaying  the  Lion  of  St. 
Mark.  In  ancient  times,  lions  were  believed 
to  be  stillborn  until  life  was  breathed  into 
them  by  their  sires.  The  lion  became  the 
symbol  of  resurrection  and  a symbol  of  Saint 
Mark,  who  preached  the  gospel  of  the 
Resurrection  of  JesusChrist.  Today,  thelion 
is  worn  as  a symbol  of  the  commitment  of 
SETAF  soldiers  to  the  freedom  of  western 
Europe. 

But  with  all  its  history  and  character, 
Vicenza  and  SETAF  are  mainly  people — 
among  them  Americans — living,  working 
and  playing  in  a foreign  country. 

The  challenges  facing  these  Ameri- 
cans in  Italy  aren’t  new.  Most  are  the  same, 
or  similar,  to  those  faced  by  U.S.  soldiers 
in  Germany.  (See  “Assignment  Europe” 
January  ’79  soldiers.) 

“Getting  used  to  the  mode  of  life 
here  produces  a stress  that’s  hard  to  meas- 
ure, but  we  see  it.  We  call  it  the  SETAF 
Syndrome.” 

That  assessment  of  life  for  the  U.S. 
Army  soldiers,  dependents  and  civilians  in 
Italy  comes  from  Specialist  5 Jim  Williams, 
a case  worker  in  the  Mental  Health  Clinic, 
Vicenza.  Right  now  the  clinic’s  workload 
is  about  evenly  divided  between  active  duty 
soldiers  and  dependents.  Some  husband  and 
wives  come  in  together. 

“In  the  first  3 to  6 months  after  arrival, 
many  newcomers  go  through  a crisis  in 
adjustment.  Some  say,  ‘We’re  going  to  make 
it  here — and  they  do.  Others  adopt  the  view, 
‘We’re  not  going  to  make  it  here,’  ” says 
SP5  Williams.  “They’re  the  people  who 
either  don’t  want  to  enjoy  it  or  . . . some- 
times, they  don’t  have  the  inner  resources 
to  make  themselves  enjoy  it.” 

Personal  weaknesses  may  also  con- 
tribute to  the  adjustment  difficulties.  “Some 
people  just  can’t  handle  money,  no  matter 
where  they  are,”  says  SP5  Williams.  “It’s 
not  so  much  living  on  the  economy  as  it 
is  getting  over  here  and  getting  established. 
We  usually  tell  people  coming  over  to  have 
at  least  $1,000  to  pay  deposits. 
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Above,  troops  of  the 
509th  Infantry  Battalion 
Combat  Team  make  a 
successful  airborne 
landing  near  Aviano, 
Italy.  The  509th  is  the 
only  airborne-infantry 
battalion  in  Europe. 


“If  you’re  command-sponsored  you 
can  get  help  from  the  military,  but  the 
junior-ranking  enlisted  member  has  a hard 
time,”  says  SP5  Williams.  “Unfortunately, 
many  take  an  advance  pay  when  they  come 
over  and  find  themselves  in  a bind  later  when 
the  Army  starts  to  take  it  back.” 

Personal  problems  are  magnified 
overseas  because  people  are  separated  from 
familyand  friendsin  the  states  who  normally 
provide  support  in  a crisis. 

“In  a sense  we  can  do  less  for  people 
here  then  we  can  in  the  states  because  we 
have  less  to  work  with,”  says  SP5  Williams. 
“Communications,  for  example,  are  drasti- 
cally slowed  here;  it  takes  5 days  to  get 


a letter  to  the  states  and  5 more  to  get  a 
reply.  That  means  about  10  days  while 
problems  with  creditors  go  unsolved.” 

Americans  stationed  in  Italy  have 
avoided  some  of  the  personal  difficulties 
facing  Americans  in  Germany. 

“Overall,  I would  say  that  we're 
better  off  than  those  in  Germany,”  says 
Captain  Mearl  Balmer,  Family  Housing 
manager,  Vicenza  Area.  “While  there  has 
been  a decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
against  the  lira,  the  problem  in  Italy  isn't 
as  serious  as  for  Americans  living  in  Ger- 
many.” 

Many  things  affect  the  morale  of 
Americans  overseas  and  the  perceptions 
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Above,  troops 
of  the  509th 
undergo 
testing  to  earn 
the  Expert 
Field  Medic 
badge.  Left,  a 
mortar  platoon 
prepares  a 
81mm  mortar 
for  a live  fire 
exercise  at 
Monte 
Romano,  a 
major  training 
area  for  the 
battalion. 
Tough,  nearly 
continuous 
training  keeps 
the  509th 
ready  for  its 
varied 
missions. 


they  have  of  an  overseas  duty  area.  Anything 
that  adversely  affects  the  pocketbook  is  a 
concern;  another  concern  is  the  cost  and 
quality  of  housing. 

“Our  total  family  community  is  about 
1,700  families,  including  non-command 
sponsored  families,”  says  Capt  Balmer. 
“My  office  controls  both  the  government 
quarters  and  economy  housing.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  families  live  on  the  economy 
in  Vicenza. 

“We  have  about  371  government 
quarters  in  our  Villaggio  housing  area  and 
we  rent  another  205  apartments  in  the 
Vicenza  area  (government-leased  economy 
housing). 


“If  we  can  guarantee  you  quarters 
within  60  days  (for  E4s  with  over  2 years 
service  and  above)  you'll  be  limited  to 
administrative  weight  allowance  (25  percent 
of  full  allowance)  and  you’ll  get  quarters 
when  you  arrive,”  says  Capt  Balmer. 

If  the  command  can't  guarantee 
quarters  within  60  days  the  soldier  is  allowed 
full  weight  allowance  and  concurrent  travel 
to  economy  housing,  if  the  family’s  re- 
quirement is  for  one,  two  or  three  bedrooms. 
A four-bedroom  requirement  would  put  a 
person  in  a deferred  travel  situation.  Four- 
bedroom  apartments  are  rare  in  Italy  and 
few  are  rented. 

Coming  to  Vicenza  and  being  prom- 
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The  City  of  Palladio 


Costumed  children,  above,  scatter  pigeons  and  draw  stares  during  frolic  near 
Vicenza's  central  square. 


VIEWED  FROM  the  steps  of  the  huge  cathedral  atop  Mount  Berico,  the  ancient 
city  of  Vicenza  sprawls  before  you  in  the  valley.  Against  the  blue  of  the  sky, 
the  red  and  beige  of  the  city’s  buildings  come  alive.  In  the  city,  the  quiet 
is  impressive.  There’s  no  sound  of  cars  racing  from  stop  lights,  or  emergency 
sirens  blaring — only  the  rustle  of  leaves  and  the  sounds  of  whispered 
conversations. 

Vicenza,  however,  hasn't  always  enjoyed  peace  and  tranquility. 
Throughout  its  long  history,  it  has  been  destroyed  and  rebuilt  a number  of 
times.  From  148  B.C.,  to  452  A.D.,  this  agricultural  center  was  the  crossroads 
of  military  and  trade  routes  where  a Roman  camp  was  built. 

Barbarians  destroyed  the  camp.  The  city  was  then  ruled  by  a series 
of  cruel  overlords.  It  went  into  eclipse  until  about  1260  when  new  rulers  began 
its  restoration. 

During  World  War  I the  area  was  the  scene  of  bloody  battles  and  during 
World  War  II  it  was  heavily  damaged.  Many  works  of  art  were  destroyed.  Now 
rebuilt,  the  city  shows  almost  no  sign  of  the  damage. 

Vicenza  is  best  known  as  the  "City  of  Palladio.  ’ Palladio  was  the  nickname 
of  Andrea  di  Pietro,  whose  work  inspired  the  Georgian  style  of  architecture 
in  England  and  the  Colonial  style  in  the  United  States.  His  adaptations  of 
classical  temple  style — which  also  inspired  Thomas  Jefferson’s  design  for 
Monticello — are  seen  throughout  the  city. 


ised  government  quarters  may  not  be  exactly 
what  the  soldier  expects. 

“People  coming  from  the  states,” 
says  Capt  Balmer,  “shouldn’t  assume 
they’re  going  to  the  Villaggio  housing  area. 
We  assign  government-leased  housing  on  the 
economy  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  Villaggio 
housing.” 

In  government-leased  housing,  only 
four  items  of  furniture  are  provided  by  the 
Army — a stove,  refrigerator,  kitchen  cabinet 
and  one  wardrobe  per  person.  That’s  why 
full  weight  allowance  is  authorized. 

The  “60-day  to  quarters”  rule  applies 
only  to  soldiers  in  grades  E4  or  higher  with 
more  than  2 years  service.  Soldiers  below 
that  grade  aren’t  eligible  for  government 
quarters,  but  they  still  must  work  through 
the  Family  Housing  Office. 

“We  have  125  to  130  non-command 
sponsored  families  here.  Only  about  10 
percent  of  those  not  eligible  for  command 
sponsorship  in  SETAF  elect  to  bring  their 
families  over  on  their  own,”  says  Capt 
Balmer.  “But  even  they’re  not  allowed  to 
go  out  on  their  own  and  enter  into  a lease 
with  a landlord  or  rental  agency  without 
bringing  the  contract  to  us  first.” 

This  can  work  in  the  soldier’s  favor, 
because  the  housing  office  inspects  the  rental 
housing  for  health  hazards.  If  the  apartment 
meets  Army  standards,  and  the  landlord 
doesn’t  discriminate  in  any  way,  then  the 
soldier  can  sign  the  contract  after  it’s  cleared 
by  the  Legal  Office.  This  protects  the  soldier 
from  signing  a contract  that  would  legally 
bind  him  to  something  that  might  affect  his 
ability  to  perform  his  mission. 

“We  have  a standard  contract  in 
Italian  and  English,”  says  Capt  Balmer. 
“We  bring  the  landlord  and  the  soldier  and 
his  family  in  and  explain  the  contract  to 
them.  This  applies  to  both  command  and 
non-command  sponsored  soldiers  in  grades 
El  through  colonel.” 

Although  economy  housing  is  ex- 
pensive in  Vicenza,  it  isn’t  as  costly  as  it 
is  in  Germany.  Two-bedroom,  unfurnished 
apartments  range  from  $125  to  $145  per 
month.  Furnished  apartments  are  50  to  75 
percent  more. 

Three-bedroom  apartments  or  du- 
plexes range  from  $150  to  $200.  Very  few 
places  are  over  $200.  Utilities  for  a small 
apartment  can  go  as  high  as  $ 100  per  month ; 
however,  the  average  bill  is  $50  to  $60. 

Utility  deposits  cause  the  greatest 
hardship  to  most  soldiers.  There  are  usually 
two  or  three  different  utilities,  all  requiring 
a deposit.  In  addition  to  these  deposits,  the 
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What’s  Your  Racket? 

‘ ■ 1 111  SP5  Lana  Ott 


IF  RACKET  sports  continue  to  gain  more  players, 
in  addition  to  tennis  elbow  we  may  see  such  medical 
maladies  as  “squash  squint,”  “racquetball  shiner”  and 
“badminton  bladder.” 

Tennis  elbow  is  an  ailment  generally  associated 
with  amateur  tennis  players  who  spend  more  time 
waving  to  the  pretty  young  thing  on  the  next  court 
than  returning  their  opponent’s  balls.  When  she  returns 
the  wave,  he  develops  tennis  elbow  so  they  can  end 
the  game  and  socialize. 

Squash  squint  is  similar  to  racquetball  squint 
but  is  far  more  common.  This  eye  affliction  is  temporary 
and  results  from  chasing  speeding,  dark  rubber  balls 
around  small,  brightly  lit  rooms. 

Racquetball  shiners  are  the  most  serious  of  the 
racket  sports  ailments.  This  kind  of  shiner  is  inflicted 
by  a wildly  swinging  partner  or  opponent  who,  during 
a long  rally,  mistakes  your  eye  for  a racquetball  and 
tries  to  Z-shot  it  for  an  easy  point.  It’s  preventable 


by  playing  with  nicer  people  or,  if  you  have  no  friendlier 
friends,  by  wearing  eye  guards. 

Badminton  bladder  is  a sign  of  the  serious 
badminton  player.  It’s  rarely  seen  in  the  picnic  variety 
of  player.  It  occurs  when  a player  concentrates  so 
hard  on  a long  rally  that  not  even  body  signals  can 
distract  him  from  his  game.  Prevention:  take  care  of 
those  things  before  the  game  begins. 

As  far-fetched  as  these  ailments  may  seem, 
they’re  not  impossible.  Racket  sports  have  become 
so  popular  there's  no  reason  everyone — not  just  tennis 
players — can’t  have  an  ailment  named  after  their  game. 
With  the  growing  popularity  of  the  other  three  racket 
sports,  tennis  may  lose  its  grip  on  the  number  one 
ranking.  Formerly  played  mainly  by  the  rich,  other 
racket  sports  are  cashing  in  on  tennis’  popularity  to 
become  sports  for  everybody. 

Tennis  is  still  the  big  daddy  of  racket  sports, 
followed  closely  by  racquetball.  Squash  and  badminton 


still  have  a way  to  go,  but  they  too  are  gaining  followers. 

The  racket  sports  are  so  named  because  they 
all  use  strung  rackets — as  opposed  to  paddles  or  bats. 
Similarities  don't  stop  there.  Many  elements  are  the 
same  for  all  four  sports. 

As  a group  they  have  something  for  everyone, 
no  matter  what  age,  sex  or  physical  condition.  They 
all  can  be  played  year-round.  All  are  lifetime  sports, 
providing  varying  amounts  of  exercise. 

The  games  have  two  basic  differences:  Badmin- 
ton and  tennis  are  played  with  a net.  Racquetball  and 
squash  are  played  in  little  rooms  using  walls  instead 
of  a net. 

Tennis  and  badminton  can  be  played  indoors 
or  out  and  as  singles  or  doubles. 

j is  played  on  a much  smaller  court 
OflQlHlfliOll  than  tennis,  with  a higher  net.  It’s 
a game  of  speed  and  subtlety,  whereas  power  is  of 
prime  importance  in  tennis. 

Badminton  is  the  only  racket  sport  that  doesn’t 
use  a ball.  The  shuttlecock,  or  bird,  makes  the  game 
unique.  Hit  hard,  it  can  travel  more  than  100  mph, 
but  loses  speed  rapidly  because  of  its  feathered  vanes. 
Using  the  light  racket,  even  a child  can  keep  a good 
rally  going  the  first  time  he  plays.  The  long  rallies  make 
it  a great  game  for  physical  fitness  and  fun. 

All  military  posts  have  badminton  courts  and 
equipment.  It’s  an  easy  sport  to  set  up  just  about 
anywhere.  Most  Army  gyms  have  badminton  court 
lines  marked  on  the  gym  floor,  says  Billy  Dove,  chief 
of  Army  sports. 

“Badminton  is  primarily  a recreational  sport,’’ 
says  Dove,  “but  some  of  our  installations  have 
badminton  tournaments.”  Some  posts  even  teach 
badminton  and  soldiers  play  it  as  a lunchtime  activity. 

In  October,  the  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  recreation 
services  office  conducted  a badminton  clinic.  “I'm  a 
firm  believer  in  teaching  people  sports  that  they’ll  be 
able  to  play  the  rest  of  their  lives,”  says  Master  Sergeant 
Robert  L.  Yawn,  Fort  Dix  recreation  services  director. 

MSgt  Yawn  says  most  badminton  players  are 
either  senior  NCOs  and  officers  or  their  wives.  “Your 


young  person  is  not  really  going  to  get  involved  because 
it’s  not  vigorous  enough.  I'd  say  that  90  percent  of 
the  people  who  play  badminton  in  the  Army  don't  know 
the  rules.  They  just  do  it  for  recreation.” 

Specialist  5 Allen  Mole,  a communications 
specialist  inthe  Military  District  of  Washington,  learned 
to  play  all  of  the  racket  sports  except  tennis  in  the 
Army.  While  stationed  at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.,  he 
played  competitive  badminton. 

“Badminton  is  considered  a lawn  game,  but 
should  really  be  played  indoors, ”saysSP5Mole.  “Most 
people  play  badminton  outdoors.  Actually,  it’s  a 
sophisticatto  sport,  but  most  people  think  it's  a picnic 
game.  They  don't  play  competitively.  Most  people  play 
the  game  too  slowly.  They  don’t  think  the  bird  can 
go  fast.  It  can.” 

In  the  United  States,  badminton  had  great 
national  popularity  only  during  the  Depression. 
However,  it’s  considered  the  national  sport  of  Den- 
mark, Malaya,  Thailand  and  Indonesia. 

Badminton  wasn’t  always  played  just  for  fun. 
The  oldest  of  the  racket  sports,  it  began  as  a solemn 
ritual  to  predict  the  future.  How  many  children  one 
would  have,  or  how  long  a person  would  live,  could 
be  told  by  how  many  times  he  or  she  could  hit  the 
shuttle  without  a miss — or  so  the  first  players  thought. 

In  the  game  form,  badminton  can  be  traced  to 
the  ancient  children’s  game  of  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock. This  game  has  been  popular  in  Japan,  India  and 
Thailand  for  more  than  2,000  years. 

In  the  1860s  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  introduced 
the  game  to  British  society  at  his  estate  in  Badminton. 
As  in  tennis,  badminton's  original  court  didn't  become 
a part  of  the  game  until  1901.  Since  then  the  court 
and  rules  have  changed  little. 

• on  the  other  hand,  has  changed  quite  a 
ICI1S1LS  bit  since  its  early  days.  Players,  court 
construction,  equipment  and  style  of  play  have  trans- 
formed tennis  into  one  of  the  world’s  most  popular 
player-spectator  games.  On  any  given  Sunday,  millions 
of  people  of  all  ages  are  either  watching  a match  on 
TV  or  are  out  on  the  courts  trying  to  become  the  next 
Jimmy  Connors  or  Chris  Evert.  And  some  of  them 
are  only  5 years  old. 

The  sport  has  been  played  almost  as  long  as 
badminton.  The  present  form  is  a little  over  100  years 
old.  In  the  12th  century,  tennis  players  played  the  game 
by  hitting  a ball  back  and  forth  over  a wall  or  obstacle. 
They  played  in  fields  and  in  walled  courtyards  in  castles 


and  monasteries.  It  was  so  popular  that  it  was  forbidden 
to  be  played  on  certain  days.  People  were  neglecting 
their  prayers  and  fields  to  play  the  game. 

Rackets  weren’t  a part  of  the  game  until  the 
16th  century.  At  first  gloves  were  used  to  guard  against 
injury  as  well  as  add  speed  to  the  game.  The  forerunner 
of  the  racket  took  the  form  of  strings  stretched  across 
a glove. 

For  a period  of  time  outdoor  tennis  practically 
disappeared.  Only  the  walled  game,  royal  (real)  tennis, 
was  played.  Even  then,  royal  tennis  was  played  only 
by  the  nobles  and  the  very  wealthy. 

By  the  19th  century  outdoor  tennis  was  revived. 
In  1874a  British  army  officer.  Major  Wingfield,  patented 
the  game  he  called  “Sphairistike.”  It  used  an  hour- 
glass-shaped  court,  a 5-foot-high  net  and  a diamond- 
shaped service  box.  At  first  there  was  little  resemblance 
to  the  modern  game.  But  soon  the  court  was 
changed — as  was  the  game — and  rules  were  simplified. 
The  game  caught  on.  Within  3 years  the  first  world 
amateur  championships  were  held  at  Wimbledon. 
Today  competitions  are  held  at  every  level. 

Tennis  is  the  only  racket  sport  played  at  the 
all-Army  level.  At  least  two  professionals,  Arthur  Ashe 
and  Stan  Smith,  played  in  the  Army's  sports  program 
while  in  the  service. 

Army  posts  worldwide  have  tennis  courts.  A 
few  even  offer  indoor  courts.  Most  posts  conduct 
intramural  and  post-level  competitions. 

Like  most  sports,  tennis  is  played  both  for 
exercise  and  conditioning  and  as  a social  sport. 

“I  play  tennis  mainly  for  exercise,”  says 
Specialist  5 Ken  Rice,  a finance  clerk  at  Fort  Carson, 
Colo.  “Also,  with  tennis,  you  need  only  one,  two  or 
three  people  to  play.  With  football  or  softball  you  have 
to  get  a lot  of  people  together.” 

“Of  all  the  racket  sports,  I like  tennis  best 
because  it’s  played  outside,”  says  SP5  Mole. 

The  game  takes  a little  skill  to  enjoy,  but  the 
millions  who  play  attest  to  its  recreational  and  compet- 
itive appeal. 

In  fact,  the  only  thing  that's  keeping  tennis  from 
drawing  even  more  players  is  the  cost  of  building  and 
maintaining  courts.  This  cost  is  the  highest  of  any  racket 
sport.  Even  with  the  thousands  of  courts  that  now 
exist , there  aren't  enough  to  go  around . Perhaps  because 
of  this  shortage,  tennis  growth  has  slowed  from  15 
to  3 percent  a year. 

The  search  for  an  empty  court  may  cause  tennis 
players  to  groan,  but  squash  and  racquetball  promoters 
couldn’t  be  happier.  The  walled  games  are  taking  up 
the  slack. 

Racquetball  and  squash  have  increased  in  pop- 
ularity manyfold  in  the  last  5 to  10  years.  Their  courts 
are  cheaper  to  build  and  maintain  and  take  less  room 
than  tennis  courts.  They  also  can  be  stacked  more 
than  one  high.  Glass-walled  courts  are  now  being  built, 
making  the  games  accessible  to  spectators  and  televi- 
sion cameras.  The  fast-paced  action  of  both  sports 
make  them  naturals  for  live,  or  video,  viewing. 


Q/lllUctl  ‘s  *esser  known  a°d  more  dificult 
u(JUdMl  of  the  two  games.  But  it’s  quickly 
becoming  a popular  sport  nationwide.  There’s  even 
talk  of  introducing  squash  as  an  Olympic  event  in  the 
1980  games  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  courts  are 
starting  to  pop  up. 

Squash  in  America  is  more  popular  in  the  Eastern 
states.  Throughout  the  country  about  half  a million 
people  play  the  game.  Formerly  an  all-male  sport,  like 
most  of  the  racket  sports,  squash  now  attracts  more 
than  20,000  women.  In  New  York,  the  U.S.  squash 
capital,  half  the  private  club  members  are  women. 

Most  courts  are  found  in  private  clubs,  colleges 
and  universities,  but  public  squash  courts  are  becoming 
more  common.  Most  posts  have  at  least  one  squash 
court,  which  is  sometimes  convertible  to  a racquetball 
court  by  removing  the  “telltale” — the  metal  strip  wall 
marker  over  which  the  ball  must  be  hit. 

“Squash  was  never  really  popular  with  soldiers 
stationed  stateside,  but  it  had  its  fans  in  the  Army 
overseas  in  the  ’50s,”  says  Dove.  “Squash  is  particu- 
larly popular  with  officers  who  came  out  of  the 
academies.” 

Like  tennis,  squash  takes  some  skills  to  enjoy, 
so  novices  are  sometimes  frustrated  their  first  few  times 
on  the  court.  But  once  they  learn,  squash  players  have 
a special  dedication  to  the  sport. 

Bill  Robinson,  who  has  played  squash  for  more 
than  40  years,  was  reported  by  the  New  York  Times 
as  saying,  “That  half  hour  of  intense  concentration 
on  the  little  black  ball  zinging  around  four  white  walls 
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like  a drunken  bumblebee  is  the  greatest  antidote  there 
is  for  whatever  bugs  you  about  the  rest  of  the  world. 

“Squash  releases  tensions  and  aggressions, 
works  out  poisons,  gives  the  most  concentrated 
workout  you  can  get  for  the  time  spent,  keeps  you 
out  of  three-martini  lunches,  supposedly  improves  your 
sex  life — and  is  just  plain  fun.  It  literally  has  ‘all  the 
angles,’  and  fanatics  like  me  feel  that  its  complex 
fascinations  are  unmatched  in  the  racquet  world.” 

Although  it  isn’t  his  favorite  sport,  SP5  Mole 
has  respect  for  squash.  “Squash  is  faster  than  rac- 
quetball because  of  the  size  of  the  court  and  because 
you  have  to  go  to  the  ball.  In  racquetball  the  ball  comes 
to  you.  Squash  is  a lot  harder  than  racquetball.  You 
have  to  be  in  good  shape  to  play  squash.” 

With  all  these  recommendations,  why  has  it 
taken  squash  so  long  to  gain  the  limited  popularity 
it  now  has?  “Some  people  shy  away  from  squash 
because  they  think  it’s  dangerous.  People  may  be  afraid 
of  getting  hit  with  the  hard  ball,”  suggests  Dove. 

There  are  actually  twoforms  of  squash,  although 
the  true  hardball  game  is  dying  out.  The  American 
game  is  played  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico 
with  a hard  rubber  ball.  The  international,  or  British, 
game  is  played  everywhere  else  using  a soft  ball. 

Many  American  players  are  now  playing  with 
a softer  ball  which  may  eventually  become  a compro- 
mise ball  for  the  two  games.  The  United  States  Squash 
Racquets  Association  hasn’t  officially  sanctioned  the 
new  ball,  but  most  pros  prefer  it.  Softer  than  the 
American  ball,  it’s  still  livelier  than  the  international 
ball. 

“I’ ve  played  with  the  hard  and  now  I’m  switching 
to  the  soft , ” says  one  avid  squash  player.  Major  General 
Robert  W.  Sennewald,  commander,  U.S.  Army  Train- 
ing Center  and  Fort  Dix,  N.J.  “I  think  everyone  seems 
to  be  leaning  in  that  direction.” 

Because  the  games  use  different  balls,  different 
size  courts  and  different  rules — and  the  American  game 
has  a doubles  version — they’re  radically  different.  A 
hardball  game  with  its  15-point  scoring  system  rarely 
takes  more  than  45  minutes  to  play.  An  international 
game , using  a 9-point  scoring  system  and  a bigger  court , 
often  lasts  more  than  an  hour.  Sports  Illustrated  says 
the  longest  softball  squash  game  lasted  2 hours,  35 
minutes.  Whew! 

The  two  versions  of  squash  devel- 
oped separately  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  But  both  games  are  descended 
from  a similar  game  of  racquets.  It  was 
played  on  a court  that  was  almost  as 
bigas  a tennis  court,  with  a ball  almost 
as  hard  as  a baseball.  I'he  game  of 
racquets  was  played  at  some  Brit- 
ish schools  and  in  London’s 
debtors' prison  in  the  1800s.  It's 
still  played  on  a small  scale. 


Racquetball 


is  as 
easy 
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to  play  as  squash  is  difficult — maybe  easier.  Phillip 
Singerman,  writing  in  Esquire , reports  that  a Tennes- 
sean told  him,  “If  I could  get  a racket  under  its  wing 
I could  teach  a one-eyed  duck  to  play  racquetball  in 
less  than  half  an  hour — the  game’s  that  easy  to  learn.” 
That’s  why  racquetball  is  America’s  fastest 
growing  sport.  People  who  have  never  played  any  kind 
of  sport  are  playing  racquetball.  The  novice  can  enjoy 
himself  from  the  moment  he  steps  on  the  court. 

Racquetball  was  invented  in  the  1950s  by  a 
squash  and  tennis  professional  at  the  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  YMCA.  He  wondered  whether  paddleball — 
played  in  a handball  court  with  a wooden  paddle  and 
a soft  rubber  ball — wouldn’t  be  more  entertaining  and 
better  exercise  if  a strung  racket  were  used.  It  was. 

Women  now  make  up  almost  half  the  3 million 
players  in  the  United  States.  They  enjoy  the  game 
because  they  can  play — and  beat — men. 

“I  like  racquetball  because  it's  faster-paced  than 
tennis.  It’s  good  for  my  aggression.  Also  you  don't 
have  to  run  after  so  many  balls  when  you’re  first  learning 
how  to  play,”  says  Private  First  Class  Candy  Steffen, 
a German  language  student  at  the  Defense  Language 
Institute,  Monterey,  Calif.  “Women  can  compete  on 
the  same  level  as  men  because  quickness,  more  than 
power,  is  your  best  advantage.” 

“Racquetball  is  a booming  and  growing  sport. 
It’s  probably  one  of  the  biggest  sports  we  have  in  the 
Army — primarily  because  of  the  physical  conditioning 
it  offers,”  says  Dove.  “The  competitive  aspect  is  there, 
too,  but  it's  a sport  which  has  grown  because  anyone 
can  play  it  and  it’s  excellent  for  physical  fitness.  Tennis 
is  all  right  for  exercise  and  fitness,  but  you  don’t  get 
as  much  activity  as  in  racquetball.” 

In  support  of  the  Army’s  trim-down  program, 
racquetball  is  an  ideal  sport.  So  it's  no  wonder  soldiers 
play  the  game  more  than  any  other  group  except 
businessmen  and  students. 

In  the  Army,  racquetball  is  usually  played  on 
handball  courts,  which  at  some  posts  stay  constantly 
booked,  making  playing  time  difficult  to  come  by.  “It 
seems  like  the  handball  players  are  disappearing  and 
the  racquetball  players  are  taking  the  courts,”  says 
Maj  Gen  Sennewald.  “Racquetball  has  such  a leg-up 
(on  handball)  because  it  takes  the  handball  court  and 
uses  it.”  Still,  there  aren't  enough  courts  to  meet 
the  demand.  “If  we  had  the  facilities,  rac- 
quetball would  surpass  all  other  sports,” 
says  MSgt  Yawn.  If  squash  is  an  Eastern 
sport,  racquetball  is  a Western  sport. 
California  and  Texas  lead  in  number  of 
players,  but  regionally  the  Midwest  has 
the  most  players.  The  old  cliche, 
“Tennis  anyone?”  has  lost  its  im- 
pact. Now  it's  more  like,  “squash, 
racquetball,  badminton  or  tennis 
anyone?” 

No  matter  what  your 
racket,  there's  a game  for 
you.  □ 
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Have  You  Noticed .... 

. . . how  people  rush  up  to  the  newsstands, 
insist  on  getting  the  latest  edition,  then  turn  to 
the  comics,  horoscopes  and  features  that  were 
set  in  type  3 weeks  before? 

***** 

. . . how  specialized  and  complex  are  the 
workings  of  our  worldwide  newsgathering  appa- 
ratus. Reporters  risk  their  lives  to  report  the  latest 
action.  Their  epic  stories  go  by  wire,  radio  and 
satellite  to  newsrooms  where  the  wordage  is 
edited.  It  is  then  dispatched  to  typesetting  and 
engraving  departments.  The  giant  presses  roll. 
. . . The  news  is  finally  printed  . . . and  then  it 
gets  thrown  into  the  bushes  or  never  gets 
delivered  because  some  12-year-old  is  late  for 
baseball  practice. 


Share  your  humor  items  with  SOLDIERS  readers.  Send  the  item  to  The 
Lighter  Side.  SOLDIERS  magazine,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 
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DOMEST1C-AFFAIRS-REACTION-TEAM 

HELP 

In  Family  Crisis 

SSgt  Don  Carr 


DART  is  a relatively  new  development  on  the  military 
police  scene.  As  set  up  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex., 
the  Domestic  Affairs  Reaction  Team  (DART)  deals  with 
the  law  enforcement  aspects  of  domestic  crisis  and 
juvenile  delinquency — problems  that  often  surface  in 
the  course  of  military  police  duties. 

The  DART  program  isn't  formally  established 
in  tables  of  organization  and  allowances;  rather,  it's 
organized  locally  by  provost  marshals  as  an  on-the-spot 
means  for  responding  to  cases  of  domestic  disturbance, 
juvenile  offense,  child  abuse  or  neglect.  Such  incidents 
are  a major  concern  of  the  post  commander  because 
of  their  effect  on  morale  and  safety. 

DART-type  activities  are  underway  at  several 
locations.  The  Provost  Marshal  Youth  and  Family 
Services  Section  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  and  the 
Human  Services  Section  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Command  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  are  examples.  The 
programs  don 't  seek  to  provide  guidance  or  set  goals. 
Rather,  they're  designed  to  help  sort  out  and  simplify 
the  family 's  problems  on  a first-glance  basis. 

‘ ‘Once  this  is  done"  says  Major  Earl  Jenkinson, 
deputy  provost  marshal  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  “ we 
refer  the  family  to  other  professional  agencies  on-post, 
where  expert  help  in  many  areas  of  domestic  crisis  can 
be  obtained.  " 

Here's  how  DART  helped  one  family  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston: 

‘THERE  WAS  NO  COMMUNICATION  IN  MY 
FAMILY,”  says  Heather,  a 17-year-old  girl  who 
appears  mature  beyond  her  age. 

“My  parents  wouldn't  listen  to  my  problems. 
They  would  blow  up  every  time  I tried  to  talk  to  them 
about  something  I wanted. 

“One  day  I dressed  for  school,  but  left  the  house 
with  a suitcase  instead  of  my  books.  My  parents  didn’t 
even  notice.  . . .” 

Heather’s  family  isn’t  that  different  from  most 
Army  families.  Her  father,  a senior  NCO,  is  a career 
soldier  assigned  to  Fort  Sam  Houston.  Her  mother 


STAFF  SERGEANT  DON  CARR  was  assigned,  until  recently,  to  the  Public  Affairs 
Office,  Headquarters,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 
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works,  too,  “to  help  make  ends  meet." 

“Heather  was  always  sort  of  a problem  child,” 
says  her  mother.  “She  was  moody,  hated  school  and 
experimented  with  drugs. 

“1  can  see  where  maybe  our  being  too  busy 
working  caused  us  not  to  realize  Heather  had  problems, 
too.  1 guess  we  thought  of  her  problems  as  just  ‘stages’ 
she  was  going  through.” 

Heather  and  agirlf  riend  moved  into  an  apartment 
near  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

"We  had  to  hock  just  about  everything  we  had 
to  get  by,”  says  Heather.  “I  got  a job  to  pay  the 
rent  and  buy  the  food.” 

Heather’s  parents  called  the  military  police  to 
report  that  their  daughter  had  run  away.  That’s  when 
they  met  Sergeant  Michael  Wodkins  who  introduced 
them  to  the  workings  of  the  Domestic  Affairs  Reaction 
Team. 

A crisis  intervention  program,  DART  was 
conceived  as  a plan  to  help  families  cope  with  their 
personal  problems  through  referral  to  professional 
agencies.  The  program  includes  a juvenile  probation 
system  for  military  dependents,  a service  traditionally 
unavailable  at  Army  posts. 

Cases  needing  long-term  treatment  are  referred 
to  other  agencies  on  post.  (See  box.) 

“Our  DART  role  is  one  of  reacting  to  crisis 
in  the  family  unit,”  says  Sgt  Wodkins.  “When  the 
military  police  respond  to  a family  disturbance  call, 
it’s  usually  at  a stage  where  the  family  members  are 
so  emotionally  involved  with  a problem  they  can  no 
longer  talk  to  each  other  about  it.” 

Sgt  Wodkins  relates  to  his  work.  “My  father 
was  in  the  Navy  more  than  20  years,”  he  says,  “and 
we  suffered  many  of  the  same  problems  I see  on  my 
job — -the  father  away  from  home  a lot,  the  mother 
shouldering  more  than  her  share  of  the  family  respon- 
sibilities. 

“I  look  back  on  my  own  life  and  realize  that 
1 took  it  all  for  granted,  never  really  appreciating  what 
my  parents  were  going  through.  As  I got  older  I realized 
my  parents  had  a big  job.” 

Before  entering  the  Army  in  1973,  Sgt  Wodkins 
studied  to  be  a priest.  It  was  then,  he  says,  that  he 
became  fascinated  with  working  with  people  and  their 
problems. 

“People  are  a trip,”  he  says.  “They’re  interest- 
ing because  they’re  so  different.  I love  dealing  with 
others  and  there's  no  greater  feeling  than  being  able 
to  help  them.” 

Sgt  Wodkins  was  with  the  patrol  that  responded 
to  the  runaway  complaint  from  Heather’s  parents.  He 
found  her  that  same  day. 

“I  was  waiting  for  my  girlfriend  in  front  of  her 
house,”  Heather  recalls,  “when  Sgt  Wodkins,  who 
had  just  left  my  parents,  passed  in  his  patrol  car.  My 


parents  had  given  him  a picture,  and  he  recognized  me.” 

Heather  was  later  released  in  the  custody  of 
her  parents.  In  the  past  that  would  have  been  the  end 
of  the  case  until  another  disturbance  flared  up. 

DART  seeks  to  preclude  that  situation  by 
referring  families  for  counseling  sessions  designed  to 
help  them  recognize  and  talk  about  their  problems. 

“By  the  time  we  get  involved,”  says  Sgt 
Wodkins,  “the  situation  usually  has  crumbled  to  the 
point  where  family  members  can’t  talk  to  each  other 
without  blowing  up.  We  assume  an  advocacy  role  which 
we  hope  guides  them  to  their  own  solutions.” 

Sgt  Wodkins  often  encounters  defensiveness 
which  could  inhibit  what  he’s  trying  to  do.  From  the 
parents,  this  defensiveness  says,  “I  can  handle  this — 
you  stay  out  of  it;”  and,  from  the  adolescent,  “Now 
somebody  else  is  trying  to  tell  me  what  to  do.” 

Sgt  Wodkins  tries  to  show  them  that  they  have 
the  problems  because  they  don't  understand  each 
other’s  needs. 

“I  try  to  show  the  parents  and  their  kids  that 
their  messages  to  each  other  are  going  through  at  least 
two  barriers,”  says  Sgt  Wodkins.  “One  barrier  repre- 
sents the  experiences  and  beliefs  of  the  transmitter, 
and  the  second  barrier,  the  experiences  and  beliefs 
of  the  receiver.” 

Sgt  Wodkins  finds  that  individuals  in  a family 
become  so  fixed  about  their  own  desires  that  they  lose 
sight  of  the  needs  of  others  in  the  family.  This  raises 
and  reinforces  the  barriers. 

“I  tell  the  parents  that  their  kids  are  people, 
too;  that  they  should  realize  that  as  a child  reaches 
adolescence  he  develops  his  own  needs  and  goals.  If 
these  needs  and  goals  conflict  with  those  of  the  parents, 
controversy  develops.  And  if  it’s  not  dealt  with 
rationally,  this  controversy  leads  to  decay  of  the  family 
unit. 

“The  adolescent,”  he  continues,  “must  try  to 
recognize  the  parents'  position  of  responsibility  for 
his  or  her  actions  as  a minor.” 

“The  day  after  I was  released,”  says  Heather, 
“Sgt  Wodkins  called  me  in  and  told  me  my  parents 
were  worried  I would  run  away  again.  I told  him  I 
probably  would  if  my  parents  didn’t  ease  up  on  me. 

“He  explained  that  my  parents  didn’t  want  to 
be  hard  on  me  . . . they  wanted  to  trust  me.  He  said 
they  were  trying  to  respect  my  desire  for  more  personal 
freedom.” 

“Sgt  Wodkins  showed  us  we  were  overlooking 
Heather’s  problems  by  our  insisting  she  think  only 
of  our  problems,”  says  her  mother.  “Eventually  this 
made  her  go  on  the  defensive  every  time  we  talked 
to  her.” 

“What  an  adolescent  does,”  says  Sgt  Wodkins, 
“affects  the  entire  family;  and  the  parents,  responsible 
for  the  family,  will  react  a certain  way.  The  parents' 
reactions  influence  the  adolescent’s,  and  vice  versa. 

“These  reactions  can  be  destructive  or  con- 
structive,” he  says.  “I  try  to  guide  the  reactions  so 
each  party  recognizes  the  needs  of  the  other.  We  can 
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build  on  that  toward  reestablishing  positive  com- 
munication in  the  family.” 

Although  each  case  is  different,  Sgt  Wodkins 
handles  each  with  the  same  realistic  approach:  "What 
is  done  is  done.  . . . Now  is  the  time  to  deal  with 
the  problems  which  led  to  the  offense  so  that  it  doesn't 
happen  again.” 

"Probably  the  biggest  thing  we  realized,”  says 
Heather's  mother,  "is  that  we  weren't  letting  her  grow 
up.  She's  the  youngest  in  the  family  and  it’s  possible 
we  caused  her  to  take  it  on  herself  to  grow  up.” 

Heather's  insight  into  her  life  was  perhaps  best 
revealed  when  she  said,  "I  can  see  now  that  insisting 
on  doing  things  my  way  all  the  time  probably  would 
have  made  my  life  worse.  I'm  sure  I would  have  gotten 
into  drugs  and  would  have  committed  crimes  to  support 
my  habit.  I don’t  think  I would  have  been  able  to 
hold  a job.  I might  have  hurt  someone  and  gone  to 
jail  for  it.  I might  have  died.” 

DART's  intervention  role  helps  foster  in  parents 
and  adolescents  alike  a respect  not  only  for  each  other 
but  for  the  military  police  as  well. 

"The  kids  especially  realize  we’re  around  not 
just  when  they're  in  trouble,  but  when  they  need  help 
in  coping  with  their  lives,”  Sgt  Wodkins  says.  "We 
ask  them,  ‘What  does  your  attitude  reflect  of  your 
reaction  to  authority?’  We  show  them  that  their 
eagerness  to  be  independent  could  lead  them  to  jail 
or  worse.  Most  end  up  saying,  T don't  want  that  to 
happen  to  me.' 

During  his  followup,  Sgt  Wodkins  finds  the 
parents  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  needs  and 
goals  of  their  adolescent  need  to  be  treated  for  what 
they  are — products  of  independent  thinking.  They  begin 
to  respect  their  child’s  developing  maturity. 

"Heather  still  wants  to  be  out  on  her  own,” 
says  her  mother.  "But  she  knows  that  isn’t  possible 
until  she  becomes  of  age.  Because  we're  talking  to 
each  other  again  and  because  we  understand  Heather's 
individuality,  she  feels  more  trusted.  She  wants  to  do 
things  with  us  now  . . . We  have  more  than  just  a 
parent-child  relationship  . . . We're  friends.” 

"Sgt  Wodkins  helped  me  to  understand  that 
running  away  from  my  problems  was  wrong,”  says 
Heather.  "I  think  I now  have  more  patience  in  coping 
with  my  environment.  . . . There  are  things  I still  want 
for  myself  that  I know  I must  wait  for. 

"I  guess  Sgt  Wodkins  and  my  parents  could 
have  had  me  ‘put  away,’  but  they  didn’t.  They’ve  given 
me  a chance,  and  that  tells  me  people  aren't  always 
as  bad  as  you  may  think  they  are.” 

It’s  been  said  that  the  family  is  the  foundation 
of  society,  that  to  fragment  the  family  is  to  cause  decay 
in  the  society.  DART’s  aim  is  to  help  sustain  the  family 
unit  by  sorting  out  its  problems  and  relating  them  to 
eachother.  Then,  somewhere  along  the  line,  individuals 
in  the  family  can  begin  to  mutually  solve  their  problems. 

"If  we  can  do  that,”  says  Sgt  Wodkins,  "if 
wecan  get  the  family'sattention  focused  on  itself  again, 
then  we  have  done  our  job.”  □ 


How  Project 

CARE  Helps 

DART  works  hand-in-glove  with  Project  CARE 
(Child  Advocacy  Resource  Expansion) — an  agency 
which  intervenes  in  cases  of  family  crisis  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston.  Last  year  Project  CARE  was  expanded  to 
provide  treatment  for  abused  and  neglected  military 
adolescents.  Michelle  Huels,  a social  worker,  directs 
this  service. 

Heather’s  case  (see  main  story)  was  referred  to 
Michelle  because  Heather  needed  further  assistance 
in  rejoining  her  family. 

' Heather  wants  to  be  on  her  own,  ” says  Michelle, 
“and  problems  had  arisen  which  caused  her  to  run 
away  to  get  her  independence." 

Runaways  and  adolescent  victims  of  family 
violence  are  a large  part  of  Michelle’s  clientele.  But 
before  she  can  help  them  she  has  to  know  what  led 
to  the  incident. 

This  involves  a process  Michelle  calls  "intake," 
the  gathering  of  information  about  a case  to  help  her 
decide  what  kind  of  treatment  must  be  provided  the 
adolescent  and,  if  necessary,  the  rest  of  the  family. 

“We  conduct  at  least  three  interviews,”  says 
Michelle,  "the  first  with  the  whole  family,  then  with 
the  parents  and  the  adolescent  separately." 

Michele  points  out  that  most  of  her  cases  involve 
parents  who  have  their  own  problems  to  solve. 
"However,  I focus  on  helping  the  adolescent  assume 
responsibility  for  his  or  her  own  behavior  within  the 
family,”  she  says. 

Getting  her  clients  to  talk  with  her  is  the  first 
step.  Often,  they  are  distrustful  and  reluctant  to  talk 
to  anyone.  So  Michelle  "reaches  out”  in  a way  she 
hopes  will  help  her  gain  their  confidence. 

“I  meet  them  in  their  homes,  schools,  coffee 
shops  and  pizza  parlors,”  she  says.  “I  want  to  show 
them  I can  be  an  effective  advocate." 

Sometimes  Michelle  goes  out  at  night  and  on 
weekends  to  intervene.  "Our  services  even  include 
arrangements  for  short-term  emergency  shelter  off- 
post  for  adolescents,’1  she  says. 

“One  of  our  goals,"  says  Michelle,  "is  to  show 
the  adolescent,  who  is  defensive  anyway,  that  there 
is  no  point  in  trying  to  place  blame  on  anyone  for  what 
has  happened  in  the  past.  Rather,  the  adolescent  must 
learn  realistic  solutions  to  his  problems.  He  must  come 
up  with  solutions  that  won’t  destroy  his  relationship 
with  his  family  and  that  will  help  him  better  prepare 
for  the  future.” 

At  Fort  Sam  Houston,  the  resources  to  help 
adolescents  and  their  families  find  these  solutions 
includethe  Social  WorkServices,  Adolescent  Medicine, 
and  Adolescent  and  Child  Psychiatry  Clinics  of  Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center. 

Michelle  follows  up  on  her  cases  to  insure  the 
adolescent  is  continuing  to  function  as  afamily  member. 
In  Heather’s  case,  Michelle  still  talks  with  her  at  least 
once  a week. 

"Heather  cares  about  and  wantsto  remain  friends 
with  her  family,”  she  says.  “I  think  she  realizes  she 
shouldn't  be  afraid  to  talk  things  out  with  them. 

"Soon  Heather  will  be  out  on  her  own,”  Michelle 
says,  "but  this  time  she’ll  be  leaving  legally,  parting 
with  her  family  on  friendly  terms."  □ 
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EUaI  Who  thinks  about  feet?  Feet  are  over- 
| 1 looked,  ignored,  kicked  around,  stuffed 
in  shoes  and  boots  and  left  naked  to  endure  the 
elements. 

Even  so,  feet  are  important — whether  you’re 
an  infantryman,  truck  driver  or  clerk.  You  can  ignore 
them  only  until  a problem  appears,  then  you  realize 
their  true  value. 

When  the  Army  isn’t  moving  on  its  stomach, 
it's  working  on  its  feet.  For  soldiers,  keeping  feet 
in  shape  is  a top  concern. 

Soldiers  have  all  the  problems  that  ordinary 
shoe-wearing  bipeds  have,  and  then  some,  accord- 
ing to  Lieutenant  Colonel  (Dr.)  James  F.  Newton, 
chief  podiatrist  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

New  soldiers  in  training  have  more  foot 
problems  than  seasoned  soldiers  because  their  feet, 
like  the  rest  of  them,  just  aren’t  used  to  Army  life. 
New  recruits  exchange  their  broken-in,  comfortable 
civilian  shoes  for  a stiff  pair  of  new  boots  and  a 
tough  schedule  of  running  and  marching. 

“The  young  soldier  in  training  faces  a variety 
of  conditions  which  we  group  into  a category  called 
overuse  syndromes.  They’re  usually  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  new  soldier  hasn’t  been  conditioned  prior 
to  coming  in  the  service  and  in  the  process  of 
accelerated  training  becomes  a victim  of  some  of 
these  problems,”  says  Lt  Col  Newton. 

A woman  soldier  in  AIT  is  an  atypical  example. 
When  she  entered  the  Army  her  feet  were  heavily 
callused.  During  training  she  suffered  severe  blis- 
ters. “I  didn’t  wear  any  shoes  for  about  4 months 
before  I came  in  the  Army,”  she  says.  “I  probably 
wouldn’t  have  gotten  blisters  so  bad,  but  because 
my  feet  were  so  callused,  when  they  blistered  it 
was  a couple  of  layers  at  a time.” 

Some  of  the  common  foot  problems  soldiers 
have  range  from  simple  blisters  to  stone  bruises, 
shinsplints,  tendonitis  and  serious  stress  (march) 
fractures.  (See  box,  page  33.)  The  effects  of  these 
problems  can  be  mildly  irritating  or  incapacitating. 
Seemingly  minor  foot  problems  such  as  ingrown 
toenails  or  corns  can  become  immobilizing  under 
the  rigors  of  training  or  when  left  untreated. 

One  thing  experts  agree  on  is  that  there  are 
no  miracle  cures  for  most  foot  problems  of  this 
nature.  Rest  is  a requirement  and  prevention  is  the 
key.  Good  foot  hygiene  and  properly  fitted  boots 
and  socks  are  the  most  effective  “preventives.” 

Old  soldiers,  of  course,  have  had  plenty  of 
experience  fitting  their  boots.  But  what  about  new 
soldiers? 

Reception  station  shoe  and  boot  fitters  can 
fit  a 50-soldier  basic  training  platoon  with  boots 
in  about  45  minutes  by  estimating  the  sizes  on  a 
sizing  machine.  (There  is  a half  to  a whole  size 
difference  between  military  and  civilian  shoes.  Army 
boots  are  generally  wider  than  civilian  shoes.) 

This  sounds  like  a quick  and  haphazard 


operation,  but  it’s  not.  Actually,  fitting  boots  is  one 
of  the  most  time-consuming  stations  of  clothing 
issue.  “We  don’t  rush  soldiers  through  the  footwear 
fitting.  This  is  one  of  the  bottlenecks  that  we  have 
because  people  do  try  on  their  boots  and  lace  them 
up  to  make  sure  they  fit  well,”  says  a sergeant 
involved  in  boot  issue  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J. 

Some  people  liketheir  boots  to  fitsnug,  while 
others  prefer  a loose-fitting  boot.  Even  expert  fitters 
don’t  agree  about  this.  “Some  fit  the  boot  loose 
so  if  a person’s  feet  grow  or  swell  during  basic 
training  he  won’t  complain  of  tight  boots  and  need 
an  exchange,”  says  Robert  Cargill,  a clothing 
designer  at  the  U.S  Army  Natick  Research  and 
Development  Center  (NARADCOM),  Natick,  Mass. 

Unfortunately,  feet  aren’t  the  easiest  parts  of 
the  body  to  measure.  So  the  unofficial  motto  of 
footwear  fitters  is:  “The  final  word  on  fit  should 
come  from  the  wearer.” 


Modern  technology  aside,  feet 
are  still  the  prime  mover  of 
today’s  Army.  Good  foot  care 
for  the  soldier  begins  in  basic  training 
by  selecting  boots 
that  fit  properly. 
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Most  common  men’s  sizes  are  8R,  9V2R,  10R 
and  9R  in  that  order.  Women  most  often  take  sizes 
6 to  IV2  in  men’s  boots.  A limited  supply  of  special 
order  boots  in  extra  large  (up  to  15EEEE)  and  extra 
small  boots  (down  to  3XW)  is  kept  at  the  issue  point 
so  a trainee  requiring  special  size  boots  won’t  lag 
behind  the  platoon.  Other  sizes  must  be  ordered 
from  the  Defense  Orthopedic  Clinic  at  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Army  Base.  (See  box,  page  32.) 

Socks  should  be  worn  when  trying  on  boots, 
and  these  socks  should  be  properly  fitted.  Ill-fitting 
socks  are  a frequent  cause  of  blisters. 

"Boot  and  sock  sizes  are  unrelated.  Two  or 
three  sock  sizes  may  be  combined  into  three  sizes 
ofsmall,  medium  and  large, ’’says  JohnZimmerman, 
group  leader  of  the  Fiber  and  Fabric  Technology 
Branch  of  Natick  Labs. 

There’s  no  general  opinion  that  wearing  one 
pair  of  socks  is  better  or  worse  than  wearing  two 


pair  of  socks.  The  fit  of  the  boot  should  indicate 
whether  wearing  two  pair  of  socks  is  possible.  If 
two  pair  are  worn,  a lighter  sock  under  a heavier 
sock  is  best. 

The  Army’s  boot  socks  have  been  cursed  by 
some,  but  many  swear  by  them.  After  a 7-mile  road 
march,  one  Fort  Dix  basic  trainee  said,  “I’ve  worn 
the  green  socks  for  a couple  of  days  now  and  I 
thinkthey’re  greatfor  long-range  marching.  They’re 
really  comfortable.”  Of  course,  that’s  exactly  what 
the  socks  were  designed  for. 

The  Army  sock  has  all  the  features  Dr.  Newton 
says  a good  sock  should  have.  Wool,  cotton  and 
nylon  are  the  wonderfibers  in  Army  socks.  The  nylon 
part  of  the  sock  is  in  the  foot  area  on  the  outside 
only.  Nylon  provides  stretch.  The  inside  of  the  sock 
is  all  wool,  woven  with  a terry  loop,  the  stitch  used 
for  towels.  This  gives  a cushioning  effect. 

Many  foot  problems  are  exaggerated  in  basic 


A Barrelful  Of 


Boots 


Boots  with 
soles  that 
created 
impressions  of 
“native’s”  feet 
were  used  to 
mislead  the 
enemy  during 
operations  in 
World  War  II 
and  Vietnam. 


The  Army  issues  seven  different 
kinds  of  boots  to  its  troops. 

• The  white  “Mickey  Mouse”  is  a 
cold  dry  boot  which  protects  against 
extreme  cold  down  to  -65  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit. It  has  three  layers  of  1 2-ounce  wool 
fleece  insulation. 

• The  black  “MM”  boot  is  the  cold 
wet  boot  and  is  worn  down  to  -20  F.  The 
black  boot  has  one  less  layer  of  insulation 
than  the  white. 

• Theankle-highski  mountain  boot 
is  worn  for  cross-country  skiing;  downhill 
skiing;  and  mountain,  rock  and  glacier 
work.  It  can  be  worn  safely  down  to  zero 
degrees  F 

• Thenewgreen  vinyl overshoe  has 
replaced  the  black  five-buckle  overshoe. 
The  new  boot,  like  the  old,  is  worn  over 
the  standard  issue  boot  and  can  be  worn 
down  to  zero  degrees  F. 

• Standard  issue  black  boots  can 
be  worn  down  to  32  degrees  F.  They're 
widely  recognized  as  very  good  general- 
purpose  boots,  according  to  leading 
backpacking  publications,  which  evaluate 
boots  for  different  activities. 

However,  some  people  expect  the 
boot  to  do  more  than  it  was  intended  to 
do,  or  expect  it  to  last  forever,  according 
to  Robert  Cargill,  clothing  designer  at  the 
U.S.  Army's  Natick  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Command,  Natick,  Mass. 

“The  single-boot  concept  may  be 
the  reason  why  the  boot  isn’t  recognized 
as  being  adequate  for  every  job,”  says 
Douglas  Swain,  chief  of  footwear  R&D  at 
Natick.  "We’re  working  toward  a two-boot 
system— a garrison/parade  boot,  and  a 
true  field  boot  which  could  not  be  shined." 


The  Army  used  to  issue  a rough- 
side-out  boot  and  may  again.  "Some  of 
the  treated  leather  actually  works  better 
with  the  rough  side  out,”  says  Cargill. 

• The  standard  safety  toe  chukka 
boot  is  ankle  high  and  has  a steel-plated 
toe  covering.  It's  worn  in  motor  pools  and 
similar  areas  for  protection. 

• Finally,  the  hot  wet  boot — called 
simply  the  hot  weather  boot — is  for  tropical 
climates.  (At  present  there  is  no  boot  for 
dry  desert  conditions.) 

Before  boots  are  accepted  by  the 
Army  they're  tested  under  field  and  labo- 
ratory conditions  by  Natick  technicians. 
Two  machines  provide  much  of  the  data 
for  their  studies. 

The  flexer  measures  the  number  of 
times  leather  can  be  flexed  before  water 
penetrates.  “Commercial  leather  with  no 
water  repellent  treatment  will  flex  on  this 
machine  100  to  200  times  before  water 
penetrates,"  says  Richard  LaCerte,  head 
of  the  leather  research  lab  at  Natick. 
“Military  leather  has  flexed  as  high  as 
21,000  times  before  leakage  occurred. 
Military  leather's  water  resistant  qualities 


vary,  but  all  will  flex  at  least  5,000  times 
before  leakage  occurs.” 

The  only  problem  is  that  once 
leather  is  made  into  a boot,  it  acts  dif- 
ferently than  under  machine  test.  "We've 
learned  through  the  years  that  when  you 
take  that  very  same  leather  and  make  it 
into  a boot  you  get  a totally  different 
readout.  We  re  hoping  to  establish  some 
correlation  between  a given  piece  of 
leather  and  what  we  ll  get  in  our  boots 
out  in  the  field,”  explains  Swain. 

A boot  and  shoe  tester,  the  “walking 
machine,”  is  the  section's  newest  piece 
of  equipment.  The  tester  simulates  normal  | t 
foot  and  leg  movements  of  walking  and 
low  speed  running. 

The  tester  can  run  the  artificial  leg, 
foot  and  boot  from  IV2  to  4V2  miles  per 
hour,  exerting  a downward  force  of  0-100 
pounds.  It  “marches”  over  surfaces  such 
as  water,  mud,  sand  and  rocks.  Electrical 
counters  record  each  step. 

The  foot  is  equipped  with  mois- 
ture-detecting sensors  at  the  big  toe,  inner 
and  outer  ball  (flex  area),  and  heel  and 
instep  areas.  As  each  sensor  detects 
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trainingwhen  the  boot  is  being  broken  in.  And  while 
basic  training  will  break  in  any  pair  of  boots,  the 
trick  is  to  do  it  without  damaging  your  feet. 

There  are  as  many  methods  to  break  in  boots 
as  there  are  feet.  Some  drill  sergeants  recommend 
soaking  boots  overnight  in  water  and  wearing  them 
wet  the  next  day.  This  is  only  possible  in  warmer 
weather  and  it  does  help  stretch  the  boot.  Rubbing 
the  boot  with  alcohol  does  the  same  because  it 
penetrates  the  leather  more  quickly.  Other  people 
use  saddle  soap;  some  walk  or  march  their  boots 
into  shape.  Still  others  recommend  physically 
bending  the  boot  back  and  forth. 

If  a boot  isn't  well  broken-in,  a soldier  may 
have  problems  such  as  heel  blisters  or  tendonitis 
(irritation)  of  the  Achilles  tendon.  The  newest  Army 
boot  design  cuts  down  on  tendonitis  in  the  ankle 
and  heel  area. 

Polish  may  look  nice  on  boots  but  it  often 


builds  up  on  the  leather.  “We  found  in  tests  that 
the  polish  on  boots  actually  destroys  the  water 
repellency  in  the  tanning  process,’’  says  Cargill. 

If  polish  is  used,  boots  should  be  stripped 
of  wax  occasionally  and  worked  with  saddle  soap 
or  the  like.  These  applications  will  restore  lubrication 
to  the  boots  as  well  as  clean  them. 

Inside  the  boot,  feet  should  be  as  clean  and 
dry  as  possible.  Ordinary  talc  powder  and  ventilating 
insoles  (issued  with  the  boots)  will  help  keep  feet 
dry.  In  cold,  wet  weather  overshoes  are  the  easiest 
way  to  keep  the  feet  dry  and  prevent  frostbite.  Even 
though  preventive  measures  are  taken,  minor  foot 
injury  isn’t  always  preventable.  Quick  relief  of 
irritation  should  make  the  problem  short-lived.  If 
not,  see  a doctor. 

Women  soldiers  tend  to  have  more  foot 
problems  than  men  because  of  their  lack  of  condi- 
tioning and  differences  in  body  structure.  During 


moisture,  it  stops  counting  and  shows  the 
step  at  which  the  sensor  became  wet. 
When  the  last  sensor  detects  moisture,  the 
apparatus  shuts  itself  off. 

Tests  like  this  can  determine  a 
material's  potential  for  development.  But 
field  use  is  the  ultimate  test  of  material. 
Some  boots  make  it  into  production  and 
serve  the  soldier  well;  some  don't.  Here 
are  some  that  didn't: 

Twice  in  past  wars  the  Army  tried 
to  fool  an  enemy  by  leaving  behind  false 
tracks.  "Our  standard  tropical  boot  is  like 
leaving  our  thumbprint,"  says  Swain 
Boots  with  soles  imitating  native's  feet 
were  used  on  a small  scale  during  World 
War  II  and  in  Vietnam.  Soles  duplicating 
North  Vietnamese  sandals  were  also  used 
on  a small  scale. 

Enemy  anti-personnel  devices  such 
as  mines  and  spikes  challenged  boot 
developers  in  Vietnam.  Boots  were  made 
with  a steel  plate  on  the  bottom  so  spikes 
wouldn't  penetrate.  When  the  enemy 
switched  from  spikes  to  explosive  anti- 
personnel mines,  a boot  with  a triangular 
stainless  steel  and  aluminum  honeycomb 
filling  in  the  back  sole  portion  was  de- 
signed. Then  the  Viet  Cong  began  using 
larger  tank  mines  against  which  the  new 
boots  were  ineffective. 

This  boot  design  wasn't  shelved, 
though.  It's  being  used  by  soldiers  in  the 
DMZ  in  Korea. 

Among  its  many  varieties  of  foot- 
wear, the  Army  even  issued  slippers  at  one 
time.  The  "comfort  shoe"  was  worn  by 
9th  Infantry  Division  soldiers  in  Vietnam 
because  of  many  cases  of  "immersion 
foot"  from  constant  wet  conditions.  The 
comfort  shoe  gave  the  feet  air,  while  still 
offering  some  protection.  The  shoes  fit  in 
fatigue  pockets,  and  because  they  were 
so  handy,  foot  problems  markedly  de- 
creased in  the  division. 


A boot  fitter  at 
the  Fort  Dix, 
N.J.,  clothing 
issue  facility 
records  a 
soldier's  boot 
size  in  his 
clothing 
record. 
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basic  training,  women  and  men  alike  have  the  option 
of  wearing  tennis  shoes  to  relieve  severe  foot 
problems.  They  also  run  on  soft  grass  instead  of 
hardtop.  Before  women  began  basic  training  at  Fort 
Dix  in  October  1978,  men  trainees  tested  some  of 
the  foot  care  methods  to  be  used.  To  their  surprise, 
it  cut  down  on  men’s  foot  injuries  as  well. 

Recruits  at  Fort  Dix  now  start  breaking  in 
their  boots  at  the  reception  station,  as  is  done  at 
Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  and  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.  They 
are  progressively  conditioned  on  grass  or  similar 
surfaces  during  the  first  phases  of  training. 

“I  think  it  has  helped.  We  had  only  one  man 
with  a profile  (for  a sprained  ankle).  By  this  time 
in  the  cycle,  of  40  men  there  are  usually  at  least 
five  who  have  profiles,”  says  Sergeant  First  Class 
Robert  Richardson  of  B Co.,  1st  Bn,  3d  BCT  Brigade 
at  Fort  Dix. 

Women  are  currently  being  issued  men’s 


boots  because  the  standard  women’s  boot  was 
designed  more  for  looks  than  hard  work  and  was 
issued  for  limited  field  use  by  nurses.  That  boot 
was  too  narrow  in  the  toe  area  for  today’s  training 
requirements. 

In  a limited  study  by  Army  researchers  at 
NARADCOM,  ‘‘the  differences  in  the  proportions  of 
men’s feetversus  women’sfeet  have  been  minimal,” 
says  Dr.  Carol  Benfel,  Chief  of  the  Human  Factors 
Group  at  Natick.  The  big  difference  seems  to  be 
in  the  heel  area. 

Dr.  Benfelsays  moredatais  neededon  women 
so  the  next  generation  of  boots  can  be  designed 
either  for  both  men  and  women  or  as  a separate 
boot  for  women.  Right  now  the  developers  have 
insufficient  data  on  women’s  feet — but  they’re  not 
alone.  Commercial  footwear  manufacturers  and 
designers  don’t  have  the  data  either.  This  informa- 
tion is  needed  to  make  the  lasts  from  which  shoes 


Lending  A Helping  Foot 


Precise  mea- 
surements are 
made  for  cor- 
rective devices 
and  footwear 
(right).  Many 
requests  come 
from  soldiers 
with  flat  feet 
and  hammer- 
toes or  with 
major  deformi- 
ties caused  by 
mines  or  train- 
ing accidents. 


The  Defense  Orthopedic  Footwear 
Clinic  at  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Army  Base 
is  the  place  where  tired,  hurt  feet  go  for 
help.  The  clinic  makes  boot  and  shoe  lasts 
for  soldiers  with  foot  problems.  You  might 
call  it  a foot  asylum. 

Its  footwear  lasts  are  used  to  make 
corrective  footwear  for  problems  caused 
caused  by  improperly  fitted  shoes,  war- 
related  accidents  and  birth  defects  such 
as  having  six  toes  on  one  foot.  The  clinic 
also  makes  lasts  for  extra  small  and  extra 
large  boots  and  shoes.  Sizes  ranges  from 
IV2B  to  28E. 

The  clinic's  customers  are  active 
duty,  retired  and  reserve  soldiers  of  all 
services.  The  clinic  handles  3,500  requests 
a year  and  has  an  active  file  of  about  1,500. 
All  their  customers  are  referred  by  military 


doctors. 

Usually  a military  doctorfills  out  DD 
Form  150  (Special  Measurement  Blank, 
Boots  and  Shoes),  which  describes  the 
foot  measurements  in  detail.  From  this, 
a last  is  made  at  the  clinic.  It  then  goes 
to  the  contractor  as  a model  from  which 
a special  pair  of  boots  or  shoes  can  be 
made. 

For  feet  which  are  difficult  to  explain 
and  measure,  styrofoam  impressions  of 
the  foot  may  be  sent  to  the  clinic.  In  severe 
cases,  or  for  those  living  nearby,  the 
examination  can  be  done  at  the  clinic.  An 
electromagnetic  footcasting  machine 
takes  precise  measurements. 

The  clinic's  yearly  workload  in- 
creased 300  percent  with  the  influx  of 
women  into  the  services,  according  to  the 


clinic's  director,  Mickey  Howe.  A lot  of 
women,  says  the  clinic's  deputy  chief, 
George  G.  Cayon,  have  trouble  fitting 
boots  because  of  bunions,  caused  by 
tight-fitting  footwear. 

Specially-made  boots  can  often 
provide  complete  relief  and  mobility.  But 
sometimes  only  partial  correction  of  a 
deformity  is  possible. 

The  clinic  is  part  of  the  Equipment 
and  Footwear  Branch  of  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency's  Defense  Personnel 
Supply  Center  in  Philadelphia.  Originally 
set  up  under  the  Army  Quartermaster 
General  in  1940  asaspecial  measurements 
program,  it  was  later  expanded  to  include 
orthopedic  service  for  returning  veterans 
of  World  War  II  who  provided  a fitting 
challenge  to  the  clinic's  specialists. 
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and  boots  are  made. 

A last  is  a wooden  or  metal  model  of  a human 
foot.  The  dimensions  of  the  foot  must  be  measured 
and  recorded  so  the  last  can  shape  a boot  which 
will  hold  up  under  stress  with  relative  comfort. 

For  the  Army,  selecting  a last  wasn't  easy. 
It  required  extensive  research  and  planning. 

“The  Army’s  current  boot  last  wasn’t  just 
something  that  was  picked  out.  It  was  developed 
at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  in  the  '50s.  In  the  process,  the 
feet  of  more  than  a thousand  men  were  measured. 
The  standard  model  chosen  was  one  which  came 
closest  to  fitting  95  percent  of  the  population,”  says 
Cargill. 

Feet  haven’t  changed  much  since  the  current 
boot  last  was  made,  but  boots  have.  Addition  of 
the  cut-away  in  the  front  of  the  boot  and  adoption 
of  a one-piece  heel  backstay  are  changes  which 
can  be  seen  at  first  glance.  The  direct-molded  sole 


is  another  relatively  new  development.  And  venti- 
lating insoles,  developed  for  soldiers  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  are  now  issued  with  every  pair 
of  boots. 

Army  scientists  at  Natick  are  constantly 
testing  to  improve  footwear  comfort,  durability, 
effectiveness  and  even  looks.  (See  box,  page  30.) 

Which  kind  of  leather  is  more  waterproof? 
Which  lasts  longer?  Can  we  develop  a lighter  boot 
or  one  that  laces  quicker?  These  are  just  a few 
of  the  questions  footwear  researchers  are  working 
to  answer. 

But  the  shoe’s  on  your  foot.  Feet,  like  boots, 
will  take  a lot  of  wear  and  tear,  but  both  need  care. 

So  give  your  long-neglected  feet  a break. 
Relax.  Put  your  feet  up.  Wiggle  your  toes.  Flex  your 
arches. 

Your  feet  never  get  a day  off,  but  they  sure 
can  use  a 10-minute  break  □ 


Foot  Faults 

Foot  problems  come  in  all  sizes  and 
shapes.  Sometimes  the  problems  go  as 
rapidly  as  they  come.  Here  are  some 
common  problems  and  their  relief: 

• Athlete'sfoot  is  a fungus  infection 
which  sometimes  can  result  from  exces- 
sive perspiration  of  the  feet.  It  can  be  a 


real  problem  in  warm  humid  climates 
where  moisture  evaporates  more  slowly. 
Soldiers  with  athlete'sfoot  should  consult 
a doctor  for  medication.  Change  socks 
often  and  wear  shower  thongs  whenever 
possible  to  help  the  ailment  dry  out.  A boot 
insole  can  help  by  providing  greater  air 
circulation. 

• Blisters,  calluses  and  corns  are 
all  related.  Blisters  are  caused  by  friction. 
They  create  problems  when  they  break  and 
become  infected  due  to  lack  of  care.  When 


Time  passes, 
but  foot 
problems  are 
still  the  curse 
of  the  foot 
soldier.  Here  a 
medical  officer 
inspects  feet 
after  a hard 
day’s  march  at 
Fort  Shatter, 
Hawaii,  about 
1942. 


a blister  develops  it  should  be  drained  with 
a sterilized  needle  or  pin  and  the  skin  left 
intact.  The  blistered  skin  is  nature's  best 
band-aid.  An  adhesive  bandage  will  further 
protect  the  irritated  area. 

Conditioning  and  toughening  of  the 
feet  will  help  prevent  blisters.  The  blister 
may  develop  under  a callus.  This  can  be 
more  painful  than  it  is  dangerous.  Thfese 
blisters  should  be  treated  like  any  other 
blisters,  leaving  the  callused  skin  in  place 
for  protection.  “We  don’t  recommend 
taking  off  the  callus  because  that  leaves 
a raw,  painful  area  of  skin  that  would  be 
subject  to  infection,"  Dr.  Newton  advises. 

Calluses  and  corns  are  the  result 
of  rubbing  which  causes  the  skin  to 
toughen.  Corns  are  simply  concentrated 
calluses  turned  sideways.  Calluses  are 
usually  beneficial,  but  if  persistent  or 
extreme  pain  is  caused  by  calluses  or 
corns,  see  a doctor  to  determine  if  other 
foot  problems  are  at  fault. 

• Shinsplints — injury  of  the  shin 
muscles — are  usually  the  result  of  running 
on  hard  surfaces  such  as  wood  floors  or 
concrete.  Only  rest  and  time  will  cure  the 
problem  and  ease  the  pain.  The  cure  is 
the  same  for  march  or  stress  fractures. 
These  are  tiny  cracks  in  one  of  the  long 
bones  of  the  forefoot. 

Most  foot  problems,  with  proper 
treatment,  don't  last  more  than  from  a few 
days  to  a few  weeks.  Also,  with  proper 
care,  almost  all  common  ailments  can  be 
minimized  or  avoided  entirely. 

Unrelieved,  foot  problems  can  lead 
to  other  ailments. Wearing  boots  or  shoes 
with  worn-down  heels  or  favoring  the 
injured  foot  can  put  other  parts  of  the  body 
under  strain.  Though  insignificant  at  first, 
this  can  lead  to  knee  and  back  problems, 
or  hip  ailments  in  women.  Walking  and 
running  wrong  because  of  a foot  problem 
can  cause  serious  problems  later. 
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Wine-maker  Smith 


it's  common  knowl- 
edge that  wine  comes  from 
grapes,  but  how  does  it  get 
to  the  bottled  stage? 

Along  with  other  5th 
Signal  Command  soldiers 
stationed  in  Worms,  Ger- 
many, SP4  Juanita  Smith 
visited  a vineyard  to  see 
firsthand  how  wine  is  made. 
She  and  her  group  worked 
alongside  German  workers 
picking  grapes.  Then  they 
were  shown  the  wine-mak- 
ing process  right  up  to  the 
time  it’s  bottled. 


For  the  second  year 
in  a row,  SP4  Mary  Stid- 
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worthy  of  the  Arizona  Na- 
tional Guard  took  the  Na- 
tional Smallbore  Prone 
Championship  title.  She’s 
only  the  third  person — and 
the  first  woman — to  cap- 
ture the  title  back-to-back. 


If  anyone  didn't  al- 
ready know  that  women 
have  infiltrated  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  they’ll  be 
sure  of  it  February  27  when 
"Women  at  West  Point”  is 
aired  on  CBS  television. 
The  feature-length  movie 
was  filmed  almost  entirely 
on  the  campus  and  uses 
cadets  as  extras. 

Painstaking  re- 
search went  into  making 
the  movie  look  authentic. 
The  writers  gathered  true- 
life  stories  from  the  cadets 
and  wrote  them  into  the 
script  about  West  Point’s 
first  year  with  women 
enrolled, 

Star  Linda  Purl,  cast 
as  Cadet  Jennifer  Scott, 
even  had  her  shoulder- 
length  hair  cut  on  camera 
by  a post  barber.  Rumor 
had  it  the  tears  she  cried 
during  the  scene  were  au- 
thentic. 


When  the  circus 
comes  to  town,  Kathy 
Crouch  gets  the  urge  to 
pack  her  bags  and  join. 
She’s  done  it  before. 

Prior  to  her  clerk- 
typist  job  at  the  Avionics 
Research  and  Develop- 
ment Activity,  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, N.J.,  Crouch  was  a 
dancer  and  showgirl  with 
the  Ringling  Brothers,  Bar- 
num  and  Bailey  Circus.  It 
was  a life  constantly  spent 
on  the  road — two  and  three 
shows  daily  wearing  elabo- 
rate but  cumbersome  cos- 
tumes and  headdresses — 
and  very  little  free  time. 

“Showgirls  are  really 


just  decoration  for  the  big 
numbers  and  the  ele- 
phants,” says  Crouch,  who 
rode  a pachyderm  in  part 
of  the  show. 

Shedoesn’t  have  any 
regrets  about  her  experi- 
ence under  the  big  top.  In 
fact,  if  asked  to  rejoin  the 
circus,  she  says,  “I’d  go  in 
a minute.” 


With  his  promotion, 
the  man  in  the  middle  is  no 
longer  Mayor-Maj  (Dr.) 
Herman  Padilla,  but  now 

Mayor-Lt  Col  (Dr.)  Padilla. 
He’s  allowed  all  three  titles 
because  he's  holding  down 
three  specialties — medical 
doctor,  soldier  and  elected 
official. 

Besides  serving  as 
surgeon  for  thePuerto  Rico 
Army  National  Guard,  Lt  Col 
Padilla  is  also  mayor  of  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico’s  capital 
and  largest  city. 

Assisting  in  his  mili- 
tary promotion  are  his  wife 
Miriam,  who's  also  an  M.D., 
and  Maj  Gen  Orlando 
Llenza. 


He  may  be  only  5 
years  old,  but  Gary  Hunter 
knows  what  he  wants  to  be 
when  he  grows  up.  He  plans 
to  become  a famous  drum- 
mer. He  already  holds  that 


Purl  at  West  Point 
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Crouch  under  the  bigtop 


Bracker  marks  50-plus 
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Hunter  on  the  skins 


position  with  the  "New  Ex- 
perience,” a group  headed 
by  his  father  SP5  Horace 
Hunter  of  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

Gary  is  no  beginner. 
He  started  at  age  3 when 
he  began  pounding  on 
some  discarded  bongos. 
Later,  after  he  quickly  wore 
out  a set  of  toy  drums,  his 
parents  gave  him  a profes- 
sional set. 

Gary  isn’t  ready  for 
lessons,  yet.  First  he  has  to 
learn  to  read.  But  getting 


him  to  practice  "is  no 
problem,”  says  his  mother. 
"Theproblem  isgetting  him 
to  stop  playing.  His  enthu- 
siasm seems  to  be  never- 
ending.” 


The  first  day  Harold 
Bracker  worked  at  Rock 
Island  Arsenal,  III.,  he  re- 
ceived $2.40  pay.  However 
he  was  entitled  to  more  than 
that  because  he  had  passed 
his  18th  birthday.  The  next 
day  he  was  paid  $3.36. 


A lot  has  changed  at 
the  Arsenal  since  Bracker 
started  working  there  as  a 
civil  servant  50  years  ago. 
Those  were  the  days  when 
employes  were  paid  in  cash 
and  the  cafeteria  cashier 
would  take  an  IOU  until 
payday. 

Bracker  worked  his 
way  up  from  swabbing  pis- 
tol holders  and  recondi- 
tioning rifles,  to  his  present 
job  in  supply  management. 

Bracker  rode  to  the 
jobwith  hisfather,  who  also 
worked  at  the  Arsenal.  In 
1930  he  bought  his  own 
Model  A sport  coupe.  "I  was 
the  envy  of  the  neighbor- 
hood,” he  says. 

Harold  Bracker  has 
passed  his  50th  anniversary 
with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, butthatdoesn’t  mean 
he’s  ready  to  retire.  “In  the 
beginning,”  he  says,  “I 
looked  forward  to  retiring 
with  30  years’  service.  As 
the  years  wentby,  I changed 
my  goal  to  50  years.  Now, 
who  knows?” 


Mayor-Lt  Col  (Dr.)  Padilla  and  Mrs.  (Dr.)  Padilla 
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Life  as  an 
Army 
Sales  Rep 

Story  and  photos  by 
MSgt  Matt  Glasgow 


TWO  YEARS  ago.  Staff  Sergeant 
Bob  Finch  turned  in  his  MI6  rifle 
and  asked  his  first  sergeant  to  take 
him  off  the  duty  roster. 

After  19  years  of  military 
duty,  training  and  details,  the  6- 
foot-4  Vietnam  veteran  had  decided 
to  swap  it  all  for  4 years  in  “the 
easy  life  of  an  Army  recruiter." 

He  says  he  was  mistaken 
about  the  easy  life.  "I  didn't  know 
what  work  was  until  I got  into 
recruiting." 

Although  he  now  puts  in  10- 
to  14-hour  days  at  work,  he  says, 
"I'll  never  give  up  recruiting  duty. 
I like  being  my  own  boss. 

"Sure  I have  an  objective  to 
meet.  I have  to  find  and  enlist  a 
certain  number  of  new  recruits 


every  month.  But  I don't  need 
smothering  guidance  to  get  things 
done. 

"Out  here — whether  I make 
it  or  break  it — I can  say  I did  it 
myself." 

To  the  Army,  SSgt  Finch  is 
one  of  about  4,800  field  recruiters. 
But  to  the  60,000  people  in  his  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  "Bob"  is  the  U.S. 
Army.  He's  the  only  active  duty  sol- 
dier assigned  to  the  area. 

Bob  runs  the  one-man  re- 
cruiting station  in  the  county-seat 
town  of  Gettysburg.  But  on  any  day 
he  might  be  found  almost  anywhere 
in  the  county's  500  square  miles,  i 
visiting  farms  and  orchards  to  talk 
with  farmers'  sons,  seeing  prospec- 
tive recruits  in  their  homes,  or 


In  heartland  America 
he  personifies  the 
United  States  Army 


meeting  with  students  and  teachers. 

Last  year.  Bob  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  recruiters  in  the 
state.  This  year  his  objective  is  30 
recruits;  two  must  go  in  this  month. 
So  far,  no  one  from  Adams  County 
has  joined  the  Army  this  month. 
Today's  the  18th. 


THE  CLOCK  over  a Get- 
tysburg bank  flashes  6:10  a.m.  as 
the  blue  " Army”  compact  turns  out 
of  the  city  square  and  heads  toward 
US  Highway  15. 

The  soldier  and  civilian  in  the 
front  seat  quietly  watch  the  road. 
Darkness  and  fog  grip  the  winding 
highway  ahead. 

Mike  Keefer,  18,  has  already 


asked  all  the  questions  he  could 
think  of  during  the  year  that  led  up 
to  today.  He's  made  his  decision. 
Gettysburg,  his  home,  and  school 
are  behind  him.  It's  time  to  think 
of  things  that  lie  ahead. 

Today  he'll  join  the  Army. 
If  he  can  pass  the  physical.  If  he 
can  pass  the  tests.  And  if  they  get 
him  the  training  he  wants. 

Mike  says,  “You  know.  Bob, 
my  Dad  was  in  the  Army  about  20 
years  ago.  He  was  drafted,  but  he 
says  he  liked  it. 

“I  guess  I will,  too.  If  they 
can  make  me  a carpenter." 

The  recruiter  nods  and  ex- 
plains how  it  will  all  work.  After 
the  test,  Mike  will  see  a sergeant 
who  runs  a computer  terminal.  If 
the  computer  doesn’t  have  a job 
Mike  wants,  he  doesn’t  have  to  sign 
up  now.  He  can  try  again  next 
month. 

Mike  nods.  He’s  heard  it 
before. 

Either  way,  Mike  won't  ac- 
tually ship  out  for  basic  training  for 
almost  a year.  But  he  can  enlist 
today  for  the  guaranteed  training. 

"Back  at  school,”  Mike 
says,  "the  big  thing  is  to  join  the 
Marine  Corps.  But  I think  the  Army 
has  the  best  deal  for  me,  for  what 
I want  to  do  in  life." 

Bobagrees,  then  pointstothe 
gates  of  the  first  military  post  Mike 
has  ever  seen.  The  long-haired 
young  man  leans  forward,  peering 
through  the  windshield  at  the  neat 
white  buildings  of  New  Cumberland 
Army  Depot. 

Inside,  Mike  and  his  paper- 
work are  turned  over  to  a sergeant 
in  the  Armed  Forces  Examining 
Station.  The  rest  is  up  to  Mike  and 
the  computer. 

The  recruiter  then  heads  for 
another  building.  As  he  walks 
through  the  door  of  Recruiting  Dis- 
trict headquarters,  someone  calls 
out,  "Hi,  Bob!  What  are  you  doing 
up  this  way?” 

"Just  brought  in  another 
DEP  (Delayed  Entry  Program) 
prospect.  Hey,  you  guys  have  any 
coffee  around  here?  I haven’t  had 
time  for  breakfast  yet."  The  other 
sergeant  shrugs  and  points  to  a cold 
coffee  pot. 


"Well,  see  you  on  the  next 
trip.  I’ve  gotta  be  at  a high  school 
in  45  minutes.” 

Back  in  the  car.  Bob  says, 
"You  know,  it  seems  like  I’m  always 
running  late,  always  behind. 

"It  gets  hectic  sometimes, 
but  to  me  it's  worth  it. 

"They  pay  recruiters  up  to 
$150  extra  a month,  but  it's  not 
enough.  If  you  can  put  a cash  value 
on  it,  the  effort  I put  into  my  job 
is  worth  much  more  than  $150.” 

As  Bob  wheels  the  car  off 
the  highway,  he  explains,  "The 
school  asked  me  to  bring  a female 
soldier  along  today.  Sure  hope  she’s 
ready.  I don’t  have  much  time.” 

Sergeant  Barbara  Barnhart, 
a 20-year-old  Army  Reserve  re- 
cruiter, has  volunteered  to  help  out 
for  the  day.  She’s  ready  when  Bob 
pulls  up.  In  2 minutes,  they’re  on 
the  road  goingsouth  towards  Adams 
County. 

"The  five  high  schools  in  my 
areaare  my  bread  and  butter,”  Bob 
says.  "That’s  where  most  of  the 
people  are  who  can  join  the  military. 

"You  don't  actually  recruit 
anyone  at  these  school-sponsored 
Armed  Forces  Days.  There  are  too 
many  distractions.  I just  try  to  get 
them  interested  enough  in  the  Army 
to  come  and  talk  to  me.” 

A half  hour  of  back  roads 
brings  them  to  Bermudian  Springs 
High  School.  They  arrive  armed 
with  brochures,  posters,  hand-outs 
and  a maohine  that  plays  promo- 
tional films  on  a self-contained 
12-inch  screen.  They  choose  a table 
and  start  setting  up  displays. 

Recruiters  from  the  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marines,  Army  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  arrive.  Each 
comes  equipped  with  brochures, 
posters,  hand-outs  and  a film  pro- 
jection machine. 

Pointing  to  his  table,  Bob 
says,  "I  knew  this  wouldn't  be 
enough.  In  a situation  like  this  you 
have  to  compete  for  attention.” 

Then  he  walks  out  to  the  car, 
opens  the  trunk  and  pulls  out  his 
attention-getters;  an  M60  machine 
gun  and  two  M16  rifles. 

“In  this  part  of  the  country 
they  may  not  know  much  about  the 
Army.  But  they  know  guns.  Most 
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have  been  hunting  since  they  were 
little,”  Bob  says. 

A bell  rings  and  50  seniors 
pour  into  the  recruiting  display  area 
for  the  start  of  "Armed  Forces 
Day.”  Most  of  the  youths  look 
around  casually,  then  walk  straight 
to  the  Army  display. 

”Hey,  man.  Look  at  that 
gun,”  shouts  one  student.  "Can  1 
hold  it?!”  he  asks. 

"Sure,”  Bob  says,  handing 
him  the  M60.  Bob  keeps  a cautious 
eye  on  the  weapons  as  dozens  of 
17-  to  19-year-olds  flood  the  Army 
display  area. 

Bells  ring  and  the  tide  of 
students  ebbs.  A new  wave  of  them 
surges  down  the  hall. 

A girl  picks  up  the  M16  with 
the  grenade  launcher  and  asks, 
“Does  the  Army  let  you  shoot 
these?” 

"Sure,”  the  female  recruiter 
says.  "You  get  2 weeks  of  marks- 
manship in  basic  training.” 

Curious  students  with  their 
questions  pour  in  for  an  hour.  Some 
say  they’re  interested  in  joining  the 
Army.  Bob  hands  them  cards  and 
asks  that  they  call  him  for  an 
interview.  One  lad  won’t  be  put  off; 
he  takes  Bob  aside  to  talk  about 
Army  job  training.  He  gets  an 
appointment  for  later  in  the  week. 

Later  in  the  morning  junior 
and  senior  classes  pour  into  the 
auditorium.  Recruiters  walk  on 
stage.  Each  has  60  seconds  to 
summarize  his  or  her  service.  A 
45-minute  film  follows.  It  tells  of 
the  contributions  military  men  and 
women  have  made  to  the  freedom 
of  America.  The  movie  ends  amid 
loud  cheering  and  applause  from  the 
students. 

As  if  on  cue,  a tractor-trailer 
truck  pulls  into  the  school  parking 
lot,  carrying  a 16-ton  armored  per- 
sonnel carrier  (APC).  Bob  lets  out 
a loud  sigh  of  relief.  It  has  taken 
him  2 weeks,  three  colonels  and  40 
phone  calls  to  get  the  APC  here. 
It  will  be  his  attention-getter  for  the 
outside  display  that  will  follow.  He 
runs  outside  to  get  the  APC  into 
position. 

In  10  minutes,  high  school 
students  are  scrambling  over  the 
APC  like  Army  track  mechanics. 


By  2 p.m.,  after  lunch  with 
the  students  in  the  school  cafeteria, 
it's  all  over.  Bob  moves  quickly  to 
fold  his  table  display  and  pack  it 
into  the  trunk.  Sitting  halfway  in 
the  car,  he  checks  his  appointment 
book. 

"I’ve  got  to  get  out  of  here. 
I’ve  got  to  see  a prospect  in  a half 
hour,  back  at  the  office.” 

Out  on  US  15,  the  car’s 
odometer  turns  over  28,000  miles 
as  they  pass  a picturesque  farm, 
framed  by  hills  and  trees. 

"I’ve  got  the  most  important 
job  in  the  Army;  I provide  the 
strength.  It’salotof  miles,  though.” 


"In  talking  with  a prospec- 
tive recruit,  you  have  to  find  out 
exactly  what  the  Army  can  do  for 
him,”  Bob  says. 

"It  may  be  getting  away  from 
home,  learning  a skill,  getting  an 
assignment  of  choice,  pay,  adven- 
ture, travel  or  an  education. 

"The  Army  has  anything 
anyone  wants.  It’s  the  best  service, 
has  more  to  offer  and  gives  better 
guarantees.  But  no  one  buys  logi- 
cally. People  buy  emotionally. 

"Recruiting  School  really 
taught  me  how  to  sell  the  Army.  It's 
the  best  sales  school  in  the  country. 

"They  teach  you  that  there 
are  certain  steps  to  a successful 
interview.  You  have  to  sell  yourself 
first.  Then  create  curiosity  in  the 
prospect.  You  ask  questions  to  find 
out  why  the  prospect  will  join  the 
Army — what  it  can  do  for  them.  We 
call  it  the  dominant  buying  motive. 

“If  you  know  a prospect  is 
qualified,  and  you  can  find  this 
dominant  buying  motive,  you  can 
put  that  prospect  in  the  Army. 

"To  be  successful,  you  have 
to  wipe  that  drill  sergeant  look  off 
your  face  and  smile.  If  you’re  such 
a hard-core  soldier  that  you  can’t 
relate  to  that  individual , you  can  turn 
him  off.  Call  him  a ‘young  troop’ 
or  a ‘dumb  kid,’  and  you've  lost 
him.” 


Later,  the  "prospect”  walks 
through  the  door  for  his  interview. 
Almost  immediately,  the  station’s 


two  telephones  start  ringing. 

Bob  tries  to  get  the  callers 
off  the  line  as  courteously  as  possi- 
ble. Finally,  quiet  reigns. 

"Hi,  Steve!  Sure  glad  you 
could  come  down  to  see  me.  How’s 
everything  going  for  you?  Are  you 
making  a lot  of  plans  for  your 
future?” 

Steve  smiles  and  nods. 
"Well,  you’re  a high  school 
senior  now  and  that’s  a time  for 
decisions.  But  some  people  never 
find  out  what  they  want  to  do.  Have 
you  thought  about  what  the  future 
holds  for  you?” 

"I  want  to  go  to  college  . . . 
and  major  in  chemistry.  I thought 
about  the  Army,  but  I'm  not  too 
sure  about  the  moral  aspects  of  war. 
I guess  it  depends  on  whether  it’s 
a right  or  a wrong  war.” 

For  a while,  they  discuss  the 
Vietnam  war  and  national  defense. 
Then  Bob  brings  the  conversation 
back  to  an  Army  career. 

"You’re  interested  in  col- 
lege. I remember  you  once  said  there 
might  be  some  problem  with  money 
for  school. 

“If  the  Army  could  give  you 
a college  education  and  teach  you 
a skill  while  you’re  in  uniform, 
would  you  be  interested?” 

"I  think  so,”  Steve  says. 
The  recruiter  explains  the 
educational  program  that  replaced 
the  GI  bill  and  other  opportunities, 
“.  . . and  while  you’re  in  the  Army 
we  could  be  training  you  in  a skill, 
such  as  lab  technician  work. 

"But  let  me  ask  you  some- 
thing. When  you  read  the  want  ads, 
what  do  they  all  say  they  want?” 
"Experience?” 

"Right ! And  we  can  give  you 
experience.  Try  to  picture  yourself 
in  a lab,  wearing  a white  coat, 
working  with  a microscope  and 
slides. 


"Your  boss  hands  you  a slide 
and  tells  you  it’s  important  to  find 
out  what’s  on  it.  Two  hours  later, 
you  come  up  with  the  answer  and 
tell  him.  How  would  that  make  you 
feel?  Would  you  like  that?” 

"I  think  so,”  Steve  says 
brightly. 

Bob  waits  for  words  that 
don’t  come  from  the  young  man. 
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Then  he  adds,  "We  can  give  you 
that  and  a whole  lot  more.  We'll 
pay  you  while  you  learn.  Can  you 
see  how  the  Army  would  benefit 
you?" 

"Yes,  but  if  I go,  how  long 
would  1 have  to  stay  in  the  Army?" 

"Three  years.  But  what  will 
you  be  getting  in  that  time?" 

"Experience?" 

"Right!  Why  not  go  into  the 
Army  and  get  your  education  and 
your  experience  at  the  same  time?" 

"Sounds  good,  but  the  prob- 
lem is  what  my  folks  would  say. 
You've  got  me  interested,  but  I’ll 
have  to  think  about  it,”  Steve  says. 

"Sure.  We  want  you  to  think 
about  it. 

"Maybe  we  could  talk  again. 
Perhaps  I can  talk  to  your  folks 
about  it?" 

Steve  is  suddenly  tense.  He 
begins  to  fidget  in  the  chair.  "I’ll 
think  about  it.  But  it  will  take  a lot 
before  I'd  go.  No  one  in  our  family 
has  ever  been  in  the  military.  I'm 
not  sure  I'd  want  to,  even  with  all 
the  advantages. 


"I'm  going  to  have  to  do  a 
lot  of  soul-searching  first." 

Steve  prepares  to  leave. 

At  Bob’s  suggestion , he  stops 
to  watch  a short  film  on  Army  jobs 
and  training.  Then  he’s  gone. 

Bob  walks  over  to  his  desk 
and  slumps  into  the  chair.  He  shrugs 
his  shoulders  and  lights  a cigarette. 

"To  be  a recruiter,  you  have 
to  be  self-motivated.  You  have  to 
pump  yourself  up  after  let-downs. 

"One  day  I took  six  guys  up 
to  the  examining  station  to  enlist. 
I felt  pretty  good  about  that.  Later 
that  day,  I found  out  all  six  were 
disqualified  and  couldn't  get  in.  I 
was  so  demoralized,  I just  sat  in 
the  car  for  the  next  2 hours.  Out 
here,  you  have  to  do  it  yourself. 
There’s  no  one  else  to  do  it  for  you." 

The  philosophizing  over. 
Bob  gets  back  to  the  routine.  The 
APC  has  to  get  back  to  the  Army. 
Sgt  Barnhart  needs  to  get  home. 
Mike  needs  a ride  back.  It’s  3:30 
p.m.  and  there  are  40  phone  calls 
to  be  made.  Most  of  it  has  to  be 
done  today.  "Time  management  is 


also  crucial  in  recruiting,"  he  says. 
"Tomorrow  there  will  be  other 
things  going  on. 

"Guess  I can  make  those 
calls  tonight,"  Bob  tells  himself 
aloud,  as  he  walks  out  to  take  Sgt 
Barnhart  back. 

On  Gettysburg’s  traffic  cir- 
cle, a car  passes  Bob  on  the  right 
and  cuts  him  off.  The  other  driver 
shouts  something  unprintable  and 
waves  his  fist. 

Bob  waves,  smiles  and  yells, 
"Sorry!” 

Why?  "The  image.  Every- 
thing you  do  in  the  community  is 
part  of  the  Army’s  image.  All  the 
eyes  in  the  community  are  on  you. 
I've  had  to  learn  to  rationalize. 

"As  a recruiter,  you  can’t  go 
around  screaming  or  gesturing  at 
someone  who  pulls  in  front  of  you. 
You’re  the  Army.” 

Forty  miles  later,  Sgt  Barn- 
hart is  home.  Mike  is  smiling  when 
the  car  pulls  up  at  the  examination 
station. 

"I  made  it!  They  got  me  the 
job  I wanted.  A carpenter!" 


All  in  a day  s activity: 
armored  personnel 
carrier  is  a prize 
attention-getter.  SSgt 
Finch  works  out  of 
his  car  and  office  to 
interview  Army 
prospects. 
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Proving  Ground  for  Army  Recruiters 

FOR  3 years,  a white,  2-story  building  on  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  has  been 
the  Army's  busiest  recruiting  station  Hundreds  of  recruiters  have  worked  at  this  station 
where  phones  never  stop  ringing. 

But  so  far,  they've  never  come  up  with  anyone  to  join  the  people  who  ve  joined 
the  Army. 

They  call  the  place  RECEX.  It's  a mock  recruiting  station  which  puts  student 
recruiters  into  a "real  world"  environment  while  in  Recruiting  School. 

Hands-on  training  at  the  recruiting  station  occurs  during  the  last  few  days  of 
the  186-hour  course  that  turns  good  soldiers  into  good  Army  salesmen. 

The  course  includes  high-powered  training  in  market  analysis,  public  speaking, 
sales  interviews,  time  management,  competition  and  publicity.  Some  recruiters  call  it 
"the  best  sales  school  in  the  country.” 

Candidates  from  nearly  every  Army  career  field  volunteer  for  recruiting  duty  and 
attend  the  course. 

What  brings  them  here?  Staff  Sergeant  Jerry  Roberts,  31 , is  a former  infantryman 
who  volunteered  after  1 1 years  in  the  Army  and  30  months  in  Vietnam. 

“I  was  with  a Ranger  company  at  Fort  Carson  when  they  sent  members  of  our 
unit  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  help  recruiters  work  with  high  school  kids,”  SSgt  Roberts 
says.  His  detail  there  included  staging  Ranger  feats  like  rappelling  off  school  walls. 

"I  like  meeting  people  and  trying  to  help  them.  And  from  what  I saw,  recruiters 
were  helping  the  neighborhoods  they  were  in.  They  were  a positive  influence  on  the 
town." 

Staff  Sergeant  Bobby  Brown,  28,  is  a recovery  and  evacuation  specialist  who 
served  3 years  in  Germany  and  6 in  Alaska  before  asking  for  recruiting  duty.  “I  felt 
I could  show  and  offer  people  the  opportunities  the  Army  has." 

Learning  to  discuss  the  Army  with  a potential  recruit  impressed  SSgt  Brown. 
“As  long  as  I've  been  in  the  Army,  I've  usually  been  a decision  maker  for  people  under 
me.  Here  you  learn  to  help  people  make  their  own  decisions. 

"Once  you  realize  the  significance  of  what  you’re  learning,  it  shakes  you,"  he 

says. 

His  graduation — and  an  assignment  to  recruiting  duty— hinges  on  what  will  happen 
in  the  mock  recruiting  station  next  week.  Much  of  that  week  will  be  spent  doing  phone 
interviews  and  making  sales  presentations  to  role-playing  "potential  recruits.”  Every 
action  he  makes  will  be  monitored  and  evaluated  by  instructors  watching  him  and 
others  on  closed-circuit  television. 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  students  fail  the  course  before  or  during  the  final  week. 
Those  who  pass  the  course  can  look  forward  to  4 or  more  years  of  recruiting  duty 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America  and  its  possessions. 

For  them,  recruiting  will  bring  extra  pay,  recognition  and  duty  in  a civilian 
environment.  They  will  also  share  the  challenge  of  creating  a volunteer  Army  to  serve 
a draft-free  Nation. 


For  Bob,  the  news  is  a 
much-needed  morale  booster. 


It’s  dark  and  going  on  6 p.m. 
when  Bob  gets  back  to  Gettysburg. 
Most  people  have  gone  home  to 
dinner  after  a full  day’s  work.  But 
they  don’t  have  unfilled  objectives. 
Bob  decides  to  eat  later  and  turns 
thecar  toward  the  recruitingstation. 

“I  don’t  really  worry  about 
the  objective.  I just  do  the  best  I 
can.  If  1 worried  about  it  all  the  time. 
I’d  never  make  the  objective.  So 
I choose  not  to  live  with  that 
pressure. 

“If  you  have  a wife  and  kids 
at  home,  and  a 15-  or  16-year  career 
riding  on  your  success  or  failure, 
you  could  worry  yourself  nuts  over 
it.  I don’t.  I just  work  harder.  Some 


recruiters  let  it  get  them  down. 

“A  very,  very  few  resort  to 
what  is  called  malpractice  to  make 
it.  I wouldn't;  I’ve  got  to  live  with 
myself.  Besides,  they  tell  us  not  to 
jeopardize  our  careers  to  accom- 
plish the  mission. 

“Some  people  believe  re- 
cruiters will  take  about  anything  as 
long  as  they  get  people  to  join  the 
Army.  I’d  turn  in  my  recruiter’s 
badge  first.  Most  recruiters  feel  the 
same  way.” 

In  the  station  again,  he  pulls 
out  a stack  of  mailback  cards  that 
the  Army’s  1979  advertising  cam- 
paign has  drawn  from  prospective 
recruits  in  Adams  County.  The 
person  who  sent  each  card  must  be 
called. 

“You  can't  sell  them  on  the 
phone.  You  just  call  them  and  give 


them  enough  meat  to  get  them  so 
interested  they’ll  come  into  the 
station  for  an  interview. 

“To  make  my  yearly  objec- 
tive of  30,  I have  to  find  500  people 
who  agree  to  be  interviewed,”  Bob 
says.  Police  records,  mental  prob- 
lems, obesity  and  number  of  de- 
pendents will  eliminate  many  of 
those  interviewed. 

“I’ll  be  able  to  give  screening 
tests  to  about  100.  From  those,  I’ll 
get  50  who  can  go  to  the  Armed 
Forces  Examination  Station  for 
tests  and  physicals.  About  10  of 
those  won't  pass  the  mental  exams, 
and  lOmore  won'tpass  thephysical. 

“You  hear  about  people  who 
say  the  judge  put  them  in  the  Army 
instead  of  jail.  It’s  not  true.  Every 
prospect  gets  a police  check.  The 
entrance  forms  ask  each  one  if  they 
had  a sentence  waived  because  they 
were  joining  the  Army. 

“If  a person  tells  us  about 
it,  or  if  we  find  out  about  it,  that 
person  doesn’t  get  in.” 

Bob  picks  up  the  phone  and 
starts  dialing. 

“Hi  Chris!  This  is  Sergeant 
Bob  Finch,  your  Army  repre- 
sentative. I understand  you're  a 
senior  now,  Chris,  and  probably 
looking  toward  graduation  and  the 
future..  . . We  have  a lot  to  offer.” 


With  no  draft  laws  in  effect, 
the  Army  nowdepends  on  recruiters 
to  fill  the  ranks  with  volunteers.  This 
year  it  needs  about  162,000  new 
soldiers.  Even  in  peacetime,  the 
regular  Army  must  be  strongenough 
to  discourage  any  aggressors  from 
attacking  the  United  States. 

But  the  Nation’s  need  for  an 
Army  isn't  a compelling  reason  for 
most  young  people  to  put  on  a 
uniform.  It  never  has  been.  In  the 
last  200  years,  America  has  had  to 
offer  prospective  recruits  cash  bo- 
nuses, bounties,  high  pay  and  land 
grants  to  enlist  during  war  and 
peace. 

Even  General  Washington 
complained  of  the  lack  of  public 
spirit  and  wondered  if  there  wasn’t  ! 
“some  other  stimulus  besides  love 
of  country,  to  make  men  fond  of 
the  service.”  He  never  found  it.  But 
recruiters  have.  □ 
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FROM  THE  TIME  the  first  Minutemen 
assembled  on  the  green  at  Lexington  to  the 
present  day,  the  United  States  Army  has 
depended  upon  volunteers  to  provide  it  with 
a nucleus  of  dedicated  fighting  men. 

The  recruiting  poster  has  been  one 
of  the  means  toward  this  end.  Through  the 
poster,  the  Army  has  appealed  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  young  men  and  women 
of  the  Nation,  their  desire  for  adventure, 
and  desire  to  better  their  lot  in  life. 

The  martial  spirit  sparked  by  the  clash 
of  arms  has  been  an  aid  to  Army  recruitment. 


OUR 

REGULAR 


Enlist  for  tho  Infantry - 

or  in  one  of  the  other  1 2 branches . 
Nearest  Recruiting  Office 


James  Montgomery  Flagg,  whose  Uncle  Sam 
poster  became  a trademark  of  World  War  I,  also 
contributed  to  the  Regular  Army  recruiting  effort. 


Recruiting 

Through 

The  Years 
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TO  ALL  BRAVE.  HEALTHY,  ABLE  BODIED,  AND  WELL 
DISPOSED  YOUNG  MEN. 

IN  THIS  NEIGHBOURHOOD,  WHO  HAVE  ANY  INCLINATION  TO  JOIN  THE  TROOPS. 
NOW  RAISING  UNDER 

GENERAL  WASHINGTON, 

liberties"  and  independence 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A|tiaA  lW«  K«IIJ«  of  fvMijn  liwimit, 


TAKE  NOTICE, 


Recruiting 
Through 
The  Years 

During  the  Civil  War  the  response  to  Army  recruiters 
was  so  enthusiastic  that  men  poured  into  state  and 
federal  camps  faster  than  they  could  be  housed, 
equipped  and  trained. 

The  ranks  of  the  Army  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War  were  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
volunteers.  Even  with  conscription  during  World  War 
I,  23  percent  of  those  who  served  in  the  Army  were 
volunteers.  The  percentages  were  comparable  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War.  They  ranged  to 
more  than  double  that  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Following  are  some  of  the  poster  appeals  upon 
which  the  U.S.  Army  has  relied  to  get  its  message 
across  to  potential  recruits.  The  styles  of  presentation 
may  vary  but  the  basic  appeals  remain  constant  through 
the  years.  □ 


Poster  styles  have  ranged  from  spelling  out  benefits  of  Revolutionary 
War  service  (top)  to  pictorial  announcements  of  pre-World  War  I days. 
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CONSULT  YOUR  LOCAL  DRAFT  BOARD.  READ  THE  ILI 
BOOKLET  AT  ANY  RECRUITING  OFFICE.OR  WRITE  TO 
SIGNAL  OFFICER  OF  THE  ARMY.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


The  airplane  and  the  tank  added  a 
new  dimension  to  the  battlefield — and 
recruiting  appeals — in  World  War  I. 


The  famed  Uncle  Sam  poster  of  World  War  I by  James  Montgomery 
Flagg  was  revived  to  support  Army  recruiting  programs  in  later  years. 
Posters  at  the  turn  of  the  century  sought  volunteers  for  the  Cavalry 
(right).  Later  versions  offered  training  for  Engineers  in  the  1920’s 
(top  right),  and  Signal  specialists  and  Women’s  Army  Corps  recruits 
in  World  War  II. 


t T 


YOU 

FOR  U.S.ARMY 


NEAREST  RECRUITING  STATION 


JOIAI  THE 

C/JY/ 


( 

and  have  a courageous  frierx 

J.S.  ARMY  RECRUITING  OFFICE: 


.Si 


■■I 


An  ancient  catapult,  right,  is  poised  to  hurl  candy  to  the 
crowd.  Above  two  actors  in  the  pageant  discuss  the  action. 
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Of  bove 


THE  GAME  OF  CHESS  has  a special  meaning  in 
the  medieval  town  of  Marostica,  near  Vicenza,  Italy. 
It  was  there,  500  years  ago,  that  a classic  love  story 
led  to  a chess  game  with  a unique  prize  and  an  unusual 
twist. 

The  prize  was  a beautiful  woman.  Each  move 
made  on  the  chess  board  was  duplicated  by  human 
“chess  pieces’’  on  a gigantic  chess  board  marked  on 
the  town  square. 

Today,  Marostica  keeps  the  story  alive  by 
regularly  recreating  the  event  in  a colorful  pageant. 

History  has  it  that  two  young  noblemen,  Rinaldo 
Angarano  and  Vieri  Vallonara,  had  both  fallen  in  love 


Far  left:  Jesters 
perform  on  the 
Marostica  city 
square  before  play 
begins.  Center, 
modern-day  Rinal- 
do  and  Vieri  re- 
create a game  of 
love.  Left,  dancing 
girls  add  color  and 
pageantry  to  the 
festival.  Below 
right,  a medieval 
band  marches  to 
the  festivities. 


Story  and  photos  by  SP5  Gary  Kieffer 


with  Lionora,  daughter  of  the  Marostica  governor.  Sir 
Taddeo  Parisio.  As  was  common  then,  the  two 
noblemen  challenged  each  other  to  a duel  in  the  town 
square. 

Sir  Parisio,  hearing  of  the  challenge,  enforced 
a Venetian  decree  forbidding  duels.  The  tragic  tale 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  which  had  occurred  in  the  town 
of  Verona  was  fresh  in  the  governor’s  mind. 

Parisio  proclaimed,  “The  challenge  which  will 
have  as  its  prize  the  hand  of  Lionora,  will  take  the 
form  of  a contest  at  the  game  of  chess.  Said  game 
will  be  played  on  the  twelfth  day  of  September  in  the 
year  1454,  in  the  public  square  . . .” 

Rinaldo  and  Vieri  played  their  game  on  a stage 
set  up  in  front  of  the  castle  gates.  So  that  everyone 
could  view  the  progress  of  the  game,  a master  of 


ceremonies  called  out  each  move.  The  move  was  then 
duplicated  by  the  human  chess  pieces  on  a giant  board 
marked  on  the  town  square.  Vieri  won  the  game. 

Now,  every  2 years,  Marostica  relives  history. 
Hundreds  of  townspeople  don  recreations  of  Renais- 
sance costumes  representing  the  main  characters  in 
the  story.  There  are  noblemen,  knights  in  shining  armor, 
acrobats,  jesters,  dancing  girls  and  the  human  chess 
pieces. 

No  record  exists  of  the  actual  moves  used  in 
the  game  between  Rinaldo  and  Vieri.  The  reenactments 
duplicate  moves  of  recent  international  chess  games. 

As  in  the  original  chess  game  of  Marostica, 
there’s  still  a happy  ending  today.  For  a while  this 
quiet  little  town  is  alive  with  the  pageantry,  fairy  tale 
romance  and  gallantry  of  medieval  Italy.  □ 


GOT  ORDERS  for  Fort  Lewis,  Washing- 
ton? Not  so  happy  about  it,  huh? 

You’ve  probably  been  hearing  all 
sorts  of  rumors  about  the  area.  Like  it  rains 
so  much  even  the  ducks  carry  umbrellas. 

Somebody  probably  even  told  you  to 
pack  your  long  johns  because  any  place 
further  north  than  most  of  the  state  of  Maine 
is  bound  to  be  c-o-l-d  (if  not  freezing). 

Wrong  on  both  counts.  Sure  it  rains 
at  Fort  Lewis  (about  37  inches  a year)  but, 
surprisingly,  not  as  much  as,  say.  Fort 
Jackson,  S.C.  (46inches),  Washington,  D.C. 
(40),  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  (51),  or  Boston, 
Mass.  ( MVi ). 

Same  goes  for  cold  weather.  Fort 
Lewis  has  more  frost-free  days  every  year 
(335)than  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.  (300days), 
Tallahassee,  Fla.  (328),  Fort  Benning  (319) 
or  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.  (301). 

So  don’t  plan  to  spend  your  stay  at 
Fort  Lewis  indoors  to  avoid  the  imagined 
rain  and  cold . Because  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  it’s  located  in  one  of  the  biggest,  perhaps 
one  of  the  best,  recreation  areas  in  the  United 
States. 

“If  anyone’s  bored,  it’s  because 
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they’re  spending  their  weekends  in  the 
barracks  and  not  out  taking  advantage  of 
all  the  things  there  are  to  do  around  here,” 
says  a battalion  executive  officer. 

Situated  between  mountains  and  ex- 
panses of  water,  metropolitan  spread  and 
empty  wilderness,  rain  forest  and  desert. 
Fort  Lewis  offers  a wealth  of  activities,  both 
on  and  off  post.  Sailing,  clam  digging, 
mountain  climbing,  skiing,  backpacking  and 
fishing  (deep  sea,  lake  or  river)  are  only  a 
few  of  the  things  to  do. 

Etched  into  this  wonderland  of  nature 
is  the  Puget  Sound,  Washington’s  inland  sea. 
Connected  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca,  the  Sound  provides  ports 
to  three  major  cities — Tacoma,  Seattle  and 
Vancouver,  the  latter  in  British  Columbia. 
Forested  islands  dot  the  waters. 

Fort  Lewis  isadjacent  to  these  waters 
and  has  a panoramic  view  of  the  Olympic 
Mountains  that  rise  up  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Sound. 

If  you  turn  180  degrees  from  that 
view,  you’re  staring  straight  at  the  snow- 
capped peak  of  Mount  Rainier.  More  than 
14,000  feet  high,  this  slumbering  volcano 


presides  over  the  activity  on  post. 

Fort  Lewis  is  an  infantry  post,  now 
the  home  of  the  “Old  Reliables,”  the  9th 
Infantry  Division. 

In  1917  it  was  Camp  Lewis,  built  as 
a training  site  for  soldiers  being  sent  to  war 
in  Europe.  Within  90  days,  1,700  buildings 
were  slapped  together  and  made  ready  to 
house  60,000  troops. 

But  by  the  early  ’20s,  the  camp  was 
practically  a ghost  town  with  a population 
rarely  over  a couple  thousand.  It  was  given 
a chance  to  live  again  in  1927  when  it  was 
redesignated  “Fort”  Lewis  and  overhauled 
into  a modern,  permanent  installation. 

Since  World  War  I,  the  post  has  been 
home  to  13  Army  divisions.  In  1972,  the 
9th  Infantry  Division,  which  fought  in 
Vietnam,  moved  in,  replacing  an  infantry 
training  center. 

The  9th  is  a fighting  force  geared  to 
respond  to  any  crisis.  Combat  readiness  is 
its  watchword.  Soldiers  of  the  division  train 
mainly  for  a European  mission,  but  they’re 
also  prepared  to  react  to  a desert  or  arctic 
situation.  Unit  headquarters  and  troop  billets 
are  located  close  to  Gray  Army  Airfield, 


Clockwise  from  left: 
Typical  training 
scene  with  Mount 
Rainier  as  a 
backdrop; ferry 
travel  on  Puget 
Sound;  river  crossing 
at  Camp 
Huckleberry;  Yakima 
Firing  Center 
training;  stacks  of 
Dungeness  crabs  for 
sale;  Seattle's  Space 
Needle;  fresh 
produce  at  Seattle’s 
Pike  Place  Market; 
downtown  Seattle; 
sailing  on  American 
Lake. 
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Fort  Lewis  soldiers 
practice  ski  rescue 
techniques  during 
Camp  Huckleberry 
winter  training. 


with  troops  ready  to  move  from  there  or 
nearby  McChord  Air  Force  Base. 

In  these  last  62  years,  Fort  Lewis 
has  become  one  of  the  Army’s  largest  posts, 
both  in  terms  of  people  (more  than  22,000 
soldiers  assigned ) and  land  area  ( some  86,000 
acres).  The  main  post  area,  is  dominated 
by  200-feet-high  Douglas  firs.  Running  north 
and  south  along  Washington's  Interstate  5, 
the  installation  also  spreads  east  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  Cascade  Range. 

There’s  more  room  than  that, 
however.  Troops  spend  up  to  half  their  time 
training  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cascades 
at  the  263,000-acre  Yakima  Firing  Center. 

Few  trees  grow  at  the  Yakima  Firing 
Center,  a desert  of  rolling  hills,  sagebrush 
and  dust.  The  scenery  may  not  be  beautiful, 
but  it’s  an  ideal  spot  for  armor,  artillery 
and  mechanized  infantry  tactical  training. 

Because  of  its  varied  terrain  and 
climate.  Fort  Lewis  is  the  infantryman’s 
dream.  Besides  Yakima  Firing  Center, 
troops  use  the  Puget  Sound  to  practice 
amphibious  landings  or  they  head  up  into 
the  Cascades  to  learn  mountaineering  skills. 

Usually  at  least  once  during  a tour 
of  duty,  a soldier  can  expect  to  spend  a 
weekor2with  hisorherunit  in  the  mountains 
at  Camp  Huckleberry.  During  the  summer 
soldiers  learn  to  backpack  among  the 
mountains  and  to  climb  and  rappel  down 
rocks  and  cliffs.  Comes  winter,  groups  are 


sent  up  for  skiing  instruction  and  cold- 
weather  survival  training. 

For  many,  Fort  Lewis  is  the  good 
life.  And  you  don’t  necessarily  have  to  drive 
off  post  to  enjoy  yourself.  There’s  good  trout 
fishing  at  several  streams  and  lakes  on  post. 
American  Lake,  lying  partially  within  the 
reservation,  has  fishing  boating,  water  ski- 
ing, swimming  and  picnicking. 

Soldiers’  interests  are  looked  after 
inotherways.  TheCommunity  Life  Program 
strives  to  improve  day-to-day  living  condi- 
tions. Housing  areas  are  called  neighbor- 
hoods, and  a small-town,  personal  approach 
is  encouraged. 

Specialist  4 Leon  Moore  and  his 
family  live  in  a hillside  neighborhood  over- 
looking main  post.  On  a clear  day  they  have 
a perfect  view  of  Mount  Rainier.  “I’ve  had 
a lot  of  help  since  moving  in  3 months  ago,” 
says  SP4  Moore.  “Everybody  works  to- 
gether. While  I was  at  work  the  neighbors 
came  around  and  welcomed  my  wife  to  the 
community.” 

Guided  by  the  Community  Life  Pro- 
gram, each  neighborhood  sets  up  its  own 
council  that  looks  for  ways  of  solving 
problems  and  improving  the  community.  It 
may  be  getting  a “jungle  gym”  for  the  kids, 
forming  a welcoming  committee  or  teaching 
foreign-born  wives  to  speak  English. 

The  good  life  is  off  post,  too.  The 
Pacific  Northwest  is  for  people  who  appre- 
ciate the  unspoiled  outdoors.  Tacoma,  a 
sprawling  city  near  the  post,  has  the  sec- 
ond-largest pleasure  boat  registration  in  the 
country. 

Backpacking  and  mountain  climbing 
are  also  popular  pastimes.  With  three  na- 
tional parks  in  the  vicinity — Mount  Rainier,  j 

Olympic  and  North  Cascades — there’s 
plenty  of  wilderness  to  check  out. 

Mount  Rainier  alone  has  300  miles 
of  hiking  trails.  For  the  experienced  moun- 
tain climber,  the  challenge  is  reaching  the 
summit,  crossing  ridges  of  crumbling  lava 
and  pumice  and  cravassed  glacier  fields. 

The  Olympic  Peninsula  has  600  miles 
of  trails  in  a rain  forest  where  moss  hangs 
from  the  trees  and  ferns  cover  the  ground. 

On  its  western  side  the  Pacific  Ocean  breaks 
against  natural,  rock-lined  beaches. 

Skiing  is  big  in  Washington,  a state 
with  19  major  ski  areas.  Several  of  them 
are  within  a 2-hour  drive  from  post. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  an  outdoor 
athlete,  however,  to  enjoy  the  Fort  Lewis 
locale.  There’s  enough  going  on  and  sights 
to  see,  to  fill  each  weekend  with  something 
different.  Trouble  is,  says  Myrtle  Osborne, 
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head  of  the  post  Information  Tour  and  Travel 
Service,  “People  come  to  me  and  say  T 
have  weeks  left  here  and  I want  to  see 
everything.'  It’s  an  impossible  task.” 

Given  time,  Osborne  can  send  you 
in  any  number  of  directions.  For  starters, 
check  out  Tacoma.  In  downtown  there’s  Old 
City  Hall,  an  1893-build  structure  that  now 
houses  more  than  40  shops  and  restaurants. 

Tacoma  also  has  a beautiful  park 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  Puget  Sound. 
On  its  638  acres  are  rose  and  Japanese 
gardens,  an  aquarium,  zoo,  municipal  boat 
house,  historic  Old  Fort  Nisqually  and  a 
5-mile  scenic  drive. 

The  Great  Northwest  is  also  one  of 
the  richest  food-producing  areas  in  the 
United  States.  Just  over  the  Cascades,  only 
100  miles  from  post,  the  Yakima  Valley 
boasts  more  fruit  trees  than  any  other  region 
of  the  country.  It  holds  that  record  thanks 
to  its  world-famous  apples,  but  the  valley 
also  tops  all  other  areas  in  producing  hops 
(used  in  beer)  and  mint. 

You  don’t  have  to  drive  a hundred 
miles  to  take  advantage  of  fresh-off-the-vine 
bargains,  though.  A huge  selection  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  grown  around  the  Fort 
Lewis  area.  You  can  wait  until  they  get  to 
the  store,  buy  them  from  the  farm  or  take 
advantage  of  the  “u-pick”  bargains. 

Private  First  Class  Lynn  R.  Lavallis, 
for  one,  is  less  interested  in  sightseeing  and 
shopping.  “I’m  really  interested  in  sports,” 
he  says.  So  when  he  gets  the  time,  he  heads 
up  the  freeway  to  catch  a major  football 
or  basketball  game. 

Seattle — just  a 30-mile  freeway  drive 
from  Fort  Lewis — is  a major-league  city, 
home  of  the  professional  Mariners  (base- 
ball), Supersonics  (basketball)  and  Sea- 
hawks  (football). 

Seattle  is  the  largest  West  Coast  city 
north  of  San  Francisco.  The  Waterfront 
District,  Pioneer  Square  and  other  areas 
have  quaint  charm  with  many  shops,  res- 
taurants, an  aquarium  and  picnic  areas. 

Seattle  Center,  site  of  the  1962 
World's  Fair,  is  a year-round  combination 
of  festivals,  amusement  fun,  recreation  and 
cultural  activities.  Here  the  600-foot-high 
Space  Needle  offers  a magnificent  view  of 
the  city  plus,  on  a clear  day,  a view  of  three 
snow-topped  peaks — Mount  Rainier,  Mount 
Adams  and  Mount  Baker  to  the  east,  and 
Mount  Olympus  to  the  west. 

With  so  many  islands  in  the  Puget 
Sound  and  not  enough  bridges  to  connect 
them  all,  the  ferry  is  a common  mode  of 
transportation  in  the  Seattle-Tacoma  area. 


From  the  Top 


FORT  LEWIS,  station  for  more  than 
22,000  soldiers,  is  one  of  the  biggest 
posts  in  the  Army,  in  terms  of  number 
of  people  and  land  area.  As  the  home 
of  the  9th  Infantry  Division,  the  post's 
mission  is  combat  readiness. 

Major  General  Richard  E.  Ca- 
vazos, commander  of  the  9th  Infantry 
Division  and  Fort  Lewis,  has  a phi- 
losophy about  use  of  soldiers ' time — 
work  hard  during  training  to  get  the 
job  done  and  provide  for  enjoyable 
off-duty  time  and  activities  for  the  s' 
soldier  and  his  family.  | 

Maj  Gen  Cavazos  has  other  tf 
comments  about  the  9th  and  Fort  S 
Lewis:  « 

“It's  a great  combat  division  ^ 
post.  There's  a wide  variety  of  terrain  & 
and  vegetation  available  to  our  units  n 
for  training  within  a small  radius,  f 
Right  here  on  post  we  have  an  almost 
exact  duplication  of  a typical  western 
European  forest  and  rolling  plain.  At 
nearby  Yakima  Firing  Center  we  have 
an  extensive  mountainous  desert  en- 
vironment. We  re  also  right  next  door 
to  some  of  the  finest  alpine  mountain 
and  winter  operations  training  sites. 

"The  garrison  area  itself  is  just 
rightfordivisional  and  non-divisional 
units  stationed  here.  And  it  s a pretty 
nice  part  of  the  country  to  be  living 
in,  too." 

***** 

"Our  people  are  totally  ab- 
sorbed in  the  community,  and  we 
share  fully  the  responsibilities  of  good 
citizenship  with  our  civilian  neigh- 
bors. That  doesn't  mean  we  don’t 
have  problems  to  solve  between  us. 

We  do,  but  we  have  effective  mech- 
anisms at  work  to  find  and  fix  those 
problems  when  they  do  occur. 

"One  of  the  nicest  things  about 


Fort  Lewis  is  the  variety  of  urban  and 
suburban  areas  around  it.  We  re 
tucked  in  between  some  of  the  nicest 
cities  and  towns  in  the  country.  The 
people  here  are  just  great — the 
friendliest  anywhere.” 

“By  all  criteria  used  to  assess 
readiness,  both  people  and  equip- 
ment, the  9th  Infantry  Division  is  in 
a high  state  of  readiness  for  deploy- 
ment into  combat.  We  know  the  job 
we  would  have  to  do,  we  know  how 
to  do  it  and  we  practice  by  rigorous 
ahd  realistic  training. 

"Now,  combat  readiness  isn’t 
an  absolute  thing.  You  can  never  oe 
ready  enough.  Sometimes  we  fine- 
tuneour  performance  onsome  things 
while  going  right  back  to  the  basics 
on  others.  The  short  answer?  Yes, 
we  re  ready.” 


Some  soldiers  and  civilians  use  the  ferry 
to  commute  to  work. 

Theferries  also  attract  many  tourists. 
Passengers  may  be  anybody  from  a bicyclist 
to  a charter  busload  of  vacationers.  Their 
destination  may  be  any  of  the  islands  in  the 
Sound,  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  or  up  into 
Canada  to  Vancouver  or  Victoria,  British 
Columbia.  Both  of  these  cities  have  a British 
atmosphere  and  are  popular  vacation  spots. 

A tour  of  duty  at  Fort  Lewis  can  be 
an  enjoyable  one.  It’s  an  area  that  contra- 
dicts itself  with  mountains,  water,  deserts, 
rainforests,  cities  and  wilderness.  It’s  these 
variations,  too,  that  make  Fort  Lewis  an 
ideal  training  site.Q 
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FORT  HUACHUCA,  Ariz  — 
Environmental  concern, 
costand  10  years  of  mission 
expansion  have  led  to  the 
removal  of  the  landmark 
Army  Communication 
Command  (ACC)  patch 
from  the  slopes  of  the  Hua- 
chuca  Mountains. 

The  patch,  a 1 50-foot 
by  220-foot  orange,  white 
and  yellow  mosaic  of  ACC’s 
heraldic  shield,  was  con- 
structed in  1967.  “When  the 
command  moved  here  from 
Washington,  D.C.,“  says 
Major  General  Gerd  S. 
Grombacher,  commanding 
general  of  ACC  and  Fort 
Huachuca,  “there  was  a 
feeling  that  a highly  visible 
symbol  would  establish  es- 
prit de  corps  among  those 
of  us  who  were  strangers 
in  a strange  new  land.  In 
that  respect,  the  ACC  patch 
served  its  purpose." 

But  over  the  years 
time  and  weather  have 
taken  their  toll.  To  restore 
the  patch  to  its  original 
condition  would  have  cost 
thousands  of  dollars.  The 
post's  policy  of  maintaining 
the  area’s  natural  beauty 
was  another  factor  in  the 
decision  to  remove  the 
patch.  There  was  also  no 
symbol  for  the  Intelligence 


Center  and  School  or  the 
Electronic  Proving  Ground, 
also  located  on  post.  To 
construct  patches  for  them 
would  be  both  costly  and 
in  violation  of  current  envi- 
ronmental policy. 

The  patch  was  dis- 
mantled by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Services’s  Young  Adult 
Conservation  Corps. 


YONGSAN,  Korea— The 

Republic  of  Korea-United 
States  Combined  Forces 
Command  (CFC)  was  inau- 
gurated at  its  new  head- 
quarters here  in  November. 
The  new  command’s  mis- 
sion is  to  deter  aggression 
and  to  provide  for  the  suc- 
cessful defense  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

The  CFC,  command- 
ed by  U.S.  General  John  W. 
Vessey  Jr.,  is  based  on  the 
concept  of  equal  distribu- 
tion of  responsibility  in  the 
staff  organization.  CFC  will 
be  made  up  of  approxi- 
mately equal  numbers  from 
both  countries. 

Korean  President 
Park  Chung  Flee  and  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Defense 
Harold  Brown  both  spoke 
during  the  inaugural  cere- 
mony. 


CLAY  KASERNE,  Ger- 
many— More  than  4,000 
soldiers  from  the  U.S.  2d 
Armored  Division  (For- 
ward) have  begun  arriving 
here  at  their  new  home  in 
Northern  Germany.  The 
soldiers,  who  will  eventual- 
ly be  joined  by  more  than 
1,500  of  their  dependents, 
come  from  Fort  Hood,  Tex. 

For  most  of  the  sol- 
diers, however,  it  won’t  be 
their  first  assignment  in 
Germany.  Many  served 
here  previously  for  6-month 
periods  with  Brigade  75. 

Under  Brigade  75 
four  brigades  of  the  2d 
Armored  Division  rotated 
between  Fort  Hood  and 
Northern  Germany.  The 
program  was  designed  to 
step  up  NATO  readiness 
and  security  by  increasing 
U.S.  troop  strength  in 
Europe.  But  because  ade- 
quate facilities  weren’t 
available  to  support  a bri- 
gade-sized unit,  the  rota- 
tion plan  was  started. 

During  their6-month 
tours,  the  brigades  were 
quartered  at  various  train- 
ing centers  while  their  de- 
pendents remained  at  Fort 
Hood.  In  the  meantime,  the 
German  government  began 
construction  of  a perma- 


nent home  for  the  brigade. 
The  completion  of  Clay  Ka- 
serne  makes  it  possible  to 
transfer  the  brigade  and 
end  the  rotation  program. 

The  kaserne,  named 
in  honor  of  General  Lucius 
D.  Clay,  was  dedicated  and 
turned  overto  the  U.S.  Army 
in  October.  The  171- 
million-mark  complex,  the 
most  modern  in  Germany, 
is  the  first  U.S.  Army  instal- 
lation built  in  Germany 
since  World  War  II. 


FORT  POLK,  La. — Women 
in  the  Army  are  the  subject 
a documentary  being 
filmed  here  for  German  TV. 
The  filming  began  earlier 
this  year  during  RE- 
FORGER 78  when  crews 
concentrated  on  women 
soldiers  in  the  field.  Here 
they’re  filming  the  Ameri- 
can woman  soldier  living 
and  working  in  garrison. 

There’s  a great  deal 
of  interest  in  Germany 
today  about  women  sol- 
diers. There  are  very  few 
women  in  the  German 
Army,  and  those  who  are 
don’t  wear  uniforms;  they 
work  only  in  the  medical, 
administration  or  food 
preparation  branches. 


Wainwright  Trophy 


FORT  WAINWRIGHT, 

Alaska — The  568th  Trans- 
portation Company  won 
the  Commander’s  Trophy 
as  overall  winners  in  the 
post's  intramural  athletic 
program  for  the  1977-78 
season. 

The  transportation 
company  for  the  222d  Avi- 
ation Battalion  earned 
1 ,450  points  throughout  the 
year  to  place  first.  The 


sports  program  includes 
everything  from  football 
and  baseball  to  badminton 
and  volleyball.  More  than 
one-third  of  the  unit’s  men 
and  women  take  part  in  one 
or  more  program  activities. 

Headquarters  Com- 
pany, Fort  Wainwright,  fin- 
ished second  with  910 
points.  The  Medical  Com- 
pany, with  470  points,  took 
third. 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2,  56) 


Abrams  Eagle 

• The  majestic  natural  beauty  and  spirit 
of  the  Golden  Eagle  is  captured  in  Ray  Harm's 
painting,  "The  General  Creighton  W.  Abrams 
Commemorative  Golden  Eagle." 

Harm,  one  of  America's  leading  wildlife 
artists,  was  commissioned  by  the  Patton  Museum 
Development  Fund/Cavalry-Armor  Foundation, 
Inc.,  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  to  produce  this  rendition 
of  the  Golden  Eagle  in  honor  of  General  Abrams. 

In  an  effort  to  finance  the  completion 
of  the  Patton  Museum,  the  Foundation  has  had 
3,000  limited-edition  prints  reproduced  from 
Harm's  painting.  The  24"  X 30"  prints  are 
available  through  the  Foundation,  P.O.  Box 
L,  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  40121. 


New  Management  Code 

• Project  Development  Identification  (PDI)  code  now  in  use 
at  MILPERCEN.  . . .Code  provides  a new  automated  means  of 
identifying  soldiers  who  acquire  knowledge  and  expertise  during 
development  and  testing  of  certain  projects  and  systems.  . . .PDI 
code  will  give  personnel  managers  ability  to  identify  potential 
instructors  in  a new  system.  . .form  new  equipment  training 
teams.  . .identify  soldiers  for  field  tests.  . .preassign  individuals 
to  units  scheduled  to  receive  the  equipment.  . .determine  those 
who  do  or  don't  require  additional  training  when  item  is  fielded.  . . . 
Regulation  on  PDI  code  management  now  being  prepared. 


Club  Managers  Sought 

• Highly  qualified  volunteers  in  grades  E6  and  E7  are  being 
sought  for  careers  in  club  management.  . . .To  be  accepted  into 
the  field,  according  to  MILPERCEN  official,  applicants  should 
have  related  degrees  or  experience.  . . .Accounting,  personnel 
management,  administration,  food  service,  bar  and  entertainment 
operations  were  described  as  related  areas  of  expertise.  . . .Sol- 
diers usually  accepted  into  program,  the  official  says,  come  from 
administration,  finance,  food  service  and  related  MOSs.  . . .Volun- 
teers must  currently  be  in  an  overstrength  MOS  and  have  less  than 
16  years  of  service.  Full  details  on  qualifications  and  applications 
are  in  AR  614-200. 


• Nearly  14,000  U.S.  Army 
troops  have  been  airlifted  to 
Europe  for  REFORGER  79.  . . . 
This  is  first  year  since  REFORGER 
began  in  1969  that  exercise  is 
taking  place  during  winter.  . . . 
REFORGER  is  a strategic  mo- 
bility exercise  demonstrating 
U.S.  capability  to  move  troops 
and  equipment  by  air  and  sea 
to  reinforce  NATO  rapidly  in 
a crisis  situation.  . . .Troops  being 
deployed  this  year  include  two 
brigades  from  1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion and  2d  Brigade,  1st  Cavalry 
Division. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders 
(Page  11) 

WHERE  IN  THE  ARMY  ARE  YOU?  1.  Fort  Lewis  Wash.; 
2.  SETAF  headquarters  building,  Caserma  Ederle,  Vi- 
cenza, Italy;  3.  Root  Hall,  Army  War  College,  Carlisle 
Barracks,  Pa. ; WHO  S WHO  IN  THE  ARMY:  General  Omar 
N.  Bradley;  ARMY  SKILLS:  1.  F 2.  F 3.  T 4.  F 5.  F 6. 
T 7.  T 8.  Frag  delay  9.  Frag  delay  10.  cook-off  11.  D 
12.  C 13.  A 14.  B 15.  E. 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2 


• Last  year  MILPERCEN 
began  assigning  command  ser- 
geants major  (CSM)  at  battalion 
level  according  to  career  manage- 
ment field  (CM  F)  qualifications.  . . . 
Shortages  existed  in  field  artil- 
lery, air  defense  artillery,  armor, 
motor  and  aviation  maintenance.  . . . 
To  provide  enough  CSMs  in  all 
career  fields,  the  selection  board 
operated  under  a two-cut  con- 
cept. . . .First  go-around  selected 
"best  qualified"  to  perform  as 
CSM  regardless  of  CM  F quali- 
fications. . . ."Fully  qualified" 
method  was  used  second  time 
around  to  fill  shortages  in  selected 
career  fields. 


• Command  tours  for  colonels 
and  lieutenant  colonels  serving 
in  Europe  are  being  extended 
from  18  to  24  months.  . . .New 
policy  was  approved  in  November 
following  a 2-year  test  program. 


Tankers  Secondary  MOS 

• Former  Sheridan  crew  members  who  were  reclassified  into 
19D,  19E  or  19F  MOS  when  their  units  converted  to  M60  main 
battle  tank  (MBT).  . .should  retain  their  19G  and  19H  MOS  as  a 
secondary  or  additional.  . . .Need  still  exists  for  those  MOSs  in 
units  where  MBTs  are  not  used.  . . .Tankers  who  have  been  reclas- 
sified and  do  not  have  19G  or  19H  secondary,  should  notify  their 
local  military  personnel  office. 

Benefits  For  Some  Officers 

• Some  officers  who  entered  on  active  duty  before  January  2, 
1978,  may  still  be  eligible  for  G.I.  bill  educational  benefits.  . . . 
Recent  decision  by  Defense  Department  and  Veterans  Administra- 
tion (VA)  allows  persons  who  entered  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  program  before  January  1,  1977.  . .and  were  commissioned 
and  served  on  active  duty  before  January  2,  1978,  to  receive  edu- 
cational benefits  under  G.I.  bill. 

Re-Up  Bonus  Changes 

• Reenlistment  bonus  changes  that  took  place  December  15 
increased  selective  reenlistment  bonus  (SRB)  for  one  MOS.  . .de- 
creased it  for  two  others.  ...  .MOS  24E  was  increased  from  SRB-1A 
to  SRB-2A.  . .MOS  24G  was  decreased  from  SRB-4A  to  3 A and 
MOS  91C  dropped  from  3A  to  SRB-2A. 


• Army  has  begun  to  take  delivery  of  new 
laser  tank  fire  control  system  for  main  battle 
tank.  . . .In  operation,  system's  laser  range- 
finder is  aimed  at  a target  and  laser  is  fired.  . . . 
Laser  beam,  traveling  at  speed  of  light,  reflects 
off  target  and  returns.  . .providing  accurate 
and  instantaneous  range  information.  . . .Sys- 
tem's computer  processes  the  range  and  other 
data  such  as  wind,  temperature  and  ammunition 
ballistics.  . .to  provide  correct  azimuth  and 
elevation  firing  commands  to  tank  turret  and 
main  gun.  . . .More  than  300  systems  have  been 
ordered  to  update  M60A1  tank  and  new  designa- 
tion M60A3,  giving  improved  first-round  hit 
capability.  . . .Technician  (left)  makes  final 
quality  assurance  checks  on  new  laser  system 
before  shipment. 
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SOMETHING  YOU  CAN’T  IGNORE 


Shopping 

Your 

Store 


PAGE  6 


“Counterattack  Coming” 
by  Tom  Lea 
Life  Collection  of  Art 
from  World  War  II 

Army  art  gives  a rare  view 
of  the  Army  through  the 
eyes  of  the  artist.  Page  20 
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Humanitarian  Service  Medal 

• Soldiers  who  can  verify  their  participation 
in  any  one  of  five  operations  are  now  authorized 
Defense  Department  Humanitarian  Service  Medal 
(HSM).  . . .The  qualifying  operations,  their  dates 
and  locations  are: 

EAGLE  PULL  (evacuation  of  Cambodia), 
Cambodia,  Thailand  and  contiguous  waters,  April 
12,  1975. 

FREQUENT  WIND  (evacuation  of  South  Viet- 
nam), Republic  of  Vietnam  and  contiguous  waters, 
April  29  and  30,  1975. 

BABY  LIFT  (evacuation  of  orphans  from  South 
Vietnam),  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  and  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  April  4 
through  May  9,  1975  and, 

OPERATIONS  NEW  LIFE  and  NEW  ARRIVALS 
(evacuation  and  resettlement  of  Indochina  refugees), 
Guam,  Fort  Chaffee,  Ark.,  Fort  Indiantown  G&p, 

Pa.,  April  1 through  December  20,  1975. 

To  qualify  for  HSM,  soldiers  should  provide 
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substantiating  documents  to  their  local  military  personnel  office.  . . .According  to  MILPERCEN 
Officials  these  documents  can  be  certificates  and  letters  of  appreciation  or  achievement,  temporary 
or  special  duty  orders,  after-action  reports,  situation  reports,  rosters,  unit  files  or  any  other  records 
or  documents  that  prove  a soldier  took  part  in  above  listed  operations.  . . .Upon  verification,  medal  will 
be  listed  on  individual  field  record  files.  . . .Since  HSM  is  a service  medal,  DA  Form  638,  Recommenda- 
tion for  Award,  does  not  have  to  be  prepared. 

Medal  is  expected  to  be  in  supply  system  later  this  summer  and  commanders  will  be  able  to  request 
them  through  normal  channels.  . . .Some  post  exchanges  may  have  them  earlier. 


Tougher  CLEP  Test 

• Revised  College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP)  tests 
that  could  change  education  plans  of  many  soldiers  became  effec- 
tive last  November.  . . .According  to  College  Board  officials,  new 
CLEP  tests  include  more  "in  depth"  questions  in  each  of  five  sub- 
ject areas  covered.  . . .Because  of  increased  number  of  questions 
and  higher  level  of  difficulty,  testing  time  for  each  subject  has 
been  increased  from  60  to  90  minutes.  . . .CLEP  provides  a series 
of  tests  through  which  a soldier  can  earn  as  many  as  30  semester 
hours  of  college  credits.  . . .Test  results  are  accepted  by  more 
than  1,800  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  as  equivalent  of  freshman- 
level  courses.  . . .More  information  on  new  CLEP  series  can  be 
obtained  through  local  education  centers. 


• Third  annual  national  mili- 
tary bass  fishing  tournament  was 
won  by  Army  Sgt  1st  Cl  Bob 
Billman,  Columbus,  Ga.  . . .Sgt 
Billman  took  top  honors  with 
the  best  total  weight  catch  during 
the  contest.  . . .Six-day  competi- 
tion, sponsored  by  Military  Bass 
Anglers  Association  (MBAA), 
was  held  at  Lake  Walter  F.  George, 
Eufaula,  Ala.  . . .Tournament 
drew  contestants  from  all  branches 
of  service  and  from  17  states 
and  Okinawa. 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  55,  56) 


• Soldiers  overseas  will  now  be  able  to  take 
part  in  Servicemen's  Opportunity  College  Asso- 
ciate Degree  (SOCAD)  program.  . . .According 
to  education  officials  at  The  Adjutant  General 
Center  (TAGCEN),  six  colleges  and  universities 
have  agreed  to  extend  their  SOCAD  program 
to  soldiers  overseas.  . . .SOCAD  program  stand- 
ardizes procedures  for  academic  evaluation 
of,  and  college  credits  for,  military  schooling, 
experience  and  training  for  more  than  70  edu- 
cational institutions.  . . .Program  provides 
flexible  credit  transfer  options  and  adjustable 
residence  requirements  leading  to  an  associate 
degree.  . . .SOCAD  program  was  originally 
designed  for  soldiers  in  combat  arms,  but  is 
now  being  expanded  to  meet  needs  of  soldiers 
in  other  career  fields.  . . .Soldiers  interested 
in  SOCAD  program  can  get  full  details  from 
local  education  services  office. 


• Leased  vehicles,  according  to  Military 
Traffic  Management  Command  (MTMC)  offi- 
cials, are  not  considered  privately  owned  ve- 
hicles and  cannot  be  shipped  by  service  members 
at  government  expense.  . . .Rule  applies  even 
when  lessor  has  given  member  express  permis- 
sion to  ship  vehicle.  . . .MTMC  is  reminding 
transportation  officers  to  include  this  infor- 
mation in  briefings  to  soldiers  and  civilian 
employees  preparing  for  overseas  assignment. 

• Individual  policy  holders  who  have  kept 
their  GI  insurance  in  force  from  World  War  I, 
World  War  II  or  Korean  conflict.  . .will  receive 
dividend  payments  automatically  on  policy 
anniversary  dates.  . . .Payments,  totalling  $485 
million,  will  average  about  $256  for  World 
War  I veterans,  $128  for  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  $48  for  veterans  of  Korean  conflict. 


USO  Show  Tour 

• Miss  Black  America,  Lydia  Jackson  of  New  Jersey,  is  head- 
lining a new  USO  show  now  touring  U.S.  military  bases  overseas.  . . . 
Tour  includes  shows  for  servicemen  and  women  stationed  in  Korea, 
Okinawa,  Japan,  Philippine  Islands  and  Diego  Garcia.  . . .Accom- 
panying Miss  Black  America  is  Elizabeth  Foster,  Miss  Black  South 
Carolina;  Debra  Greer,  Miss  Black  Oklahoma;  Judianna  Furlough, 
Miss  Black  Louisiana;  and  back-up  band,  Milky  Way.  . . .Before 
starting  her  Miss  Black  America  USO  Tour,  Lydia  took  time  to 
pose  for  SOLDIERS.  . . .See  inside  back  cover. 

Ohio  Scholarship  Program 

• After  just  1 year,  Ohio  National  Guard  Scholarship  Program 
has  nearly  1,000  guard  members  taking  part.  . . .Scholarship  program 
is  open  to  members  of  Ohio  Army  or  Air  National  Guard  who  have 
enlisted,  extended  their  enlistment  or  reenlisted  for  a period  of 

6 years  since  September  1,  1977.  . . .Qualified  members  ma$  re- 
ceive up  to  eight  semesters  or  twelve  quarters  of  tuition  assist- 
ance. . . .If  attending  state  assisted  school,  program  provides  funds 
for  cost  of  tuition  and  general  fees.  . . .If  private  school  is  selected, 
student  receives  equivalent  of  average  state  university  tuition.  . . . 
In  either  case,  school  must  be  recognized  by  Ohio  Board  of  Regents 
and  recipients  must  be  Ohio  residents  and  full-time  undergraduate 
students.  . . .For  complete  information  call  toll-free  1-800-282- 
7310. 


• Army  Art  Team,  currently 
being  selected,  will  be  recording 
military  operations  overseas  and 
in  CONUS  next  summer.  . . .Spon- 
sored by  Army  Center  of  Military 
History,  soldier-artists  are  se- 
lected under  provisions  of  DA 
Circular  870-19.  . . .Teams  are 
usually  selected  each  year  and 
members  must  be  able  to  spend 
up  to  120  days  TDY  recording 
Army  life.  . . .Their  work  becomes 
a part  of  U.S.  Army  Art  Collec- 
tion. . . .For  more  on  Army  Artist 
Program,  see  "Through  the  Eyes 
of  the  Artist,"  page  20. 

• Skill  Qualification  Test 
instructions  for  MOS  67X  have 
been  deleted  from  DA  Circular 

611-70 MILPERCEN  officials 

canceled  test  period  scheduled 
for  July  '79  - April  '80.  . .because 
units  requiring  MOS  67X  (CH-54 
Helicopter  Repairman)  are  being 
deactivated. 
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ARMY  BRAT  AGAIN 

I would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
article  "Army  Brats:  Growing  Up 
Army  Style"  (November  SOLDIERS). 

As  an  Army  brat  myself,  the 
article  really  hit  home.  It  portrayed 
both  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  being  a dependent,  although 
I think  it  put  more  emphasis  on  the 
positive  aspects.  However,  I must 
admit,  if  I had  the  opportunity  to 
do  it  again,  I would  still  be  an  Army 
brat. 

SP5  Eva  I.  Booker 

Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

LEFT-HANDED  PUSHUP 

I'm  currently  assigned  to  the 
Airborne  Department,  USAIS,  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.  I'm  an  instructor  at 
the  Ground  Training  Branch  of  Air- 
borne School.  I'm  Pathfinder  and 
Jumpmaster  qualified. 

The  Jumpmasters  article  (De- 
cember SOLDIERS)  was  outstanding, 
but  on  page  38  there's  a picture 
showing  82d  Abn  Div  troops  in  a C- 
1 30  preparing  to  jump.  That  picture 
is  reversed!  Looking  closely  at  it 
you  will  see  that  the  troopers  are 
wearing  reserve  parachutes  with 
the  rip  cord  grip  on  the  left  side. 

As  far  as  I know,  there  are  no  left- 
handed  reserves  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
Apparently,  someone  forgot  to  "Jump- 
master  check"  your  picture  layout! 

I wish  I could  let  this  mistake 
go,  but  it's  a serious  deficiency  in 
the  Airborne,  so  I must,  in  conscience, 
say  "Knock  'em  out,  sir!  Do  some 
pushups!" 

Sgt  Thomas  Hara 
Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

T-wenty-six,  twenty-seven,  twenty- 
eight.  . .thanks  for  the  tip.  . .twenty- 
nine,  thirty,  thirty-one.  . . 


AIRBORNE  TAKE-OFF 

The  article  "Jumpmaster"  (Decem- 
ber SOLDIERS)  was  well-written 
and  truly  informative.  Being  a gradu- 
ate of  the  Advanced  Airborne  School 
at  Fort  Bragg,  I can  attest  to  the 
expertise  and  professionalism  ex- 
hibited by  the  cadre. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  an  error. 
The  caption  under  the  photograph 
says  the  troops  are  preparing  for 
take-off.  Yet  the  picture  clearly 
shows  several  static  lines  hooked- 
up,  several  seats  up  and  Air  Force 
loadmasters  in  the  process  of  raising 
seats. 

I'm  positive  that  neither  the  82d 
Airborne  nor  we  here  in  the  590th 
hook  up  prior  to  take-off. 

You  are  to  be  commended  on 
your  otherwise  excellent  articles 
pertaining  to  the  airborne,  its  purpose 
and  its  way  of  life. 

ILT  Raymond  Melnyk 
APO  New  York 

MINNESOTA  TAX 

Your  article  "It's  Tax  Time  Again" 
(January  SOLDIERS)  reports  that 
the  State  of  Minnesota  exempts  cer- 
tain portions  of  military  pay  from 
state  income  tax.  It  says  "Exclude 
first  $3,000  of  military  pay  plus  an 
additional  $2,000  if  received  for 
military  service  outside  the  state." 

I checked  and  that  is  no  longer  cor- 
rect. In  1978  the  Minnesota  tax  laws 
were  changed  and  now  require  mem- 
bers of  the  military  to  report  the 
full  amount  of  their  military  (base) 
pay  for  state  income  tax  purposes. 
SSgt  Thomas  Lord 
Washington,  D.C. 

We  checked  too,  and  you  are 
correct.  Thanks  for  the  tip  and  sorry 
for  any  confusion. 


BROKEN  WING  AWARD 

Your  recent  article  "Army's  Navy" 
(December  SOLDIERS)  was  certainly 
enlightening. 

However,  one  statement  by  CW2 
Ridley  is  grossly  incorrect.  "A  heli- 
copter pilot  who  cracks  up  his  bird 
and  walks  away  may  get  a 'broken 
wing  award.'  In  the  marine  field, 
you  get  the  shaft." 

The  Broken  Wing  Award  is  given 
to  aviators  who  experience  serious 
malfunctions  in  flight,  making  further 
flight  impossible,  and  the  pilot  is 
able  to  accomplish  a safe  landing 
without  damage  to  the  aircraft  or 
injury  to  the  crew.  Most  recipients 
have  reacted  to  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous situation  with  truly  heroic 
proficiency  and  professionalism  and 
may  well  be  the  deciding  factor  on 
the  high-threat  battlefield  of  the 
future. 

Maj  Robert  M.  Welter 
Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska 

NAME  HAS  BEEN  CHANGED 

In  your  January  issue  you  referred 
to  the  atoll  in  the  Marshall  Islands 
as  "Enewetak."  During  my  I I months 
there  we  spelled  it  "Eniwetok."  Did 
you  goof  or  has  there  been  a change? 
James  R.  Haynes 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

You  are,  of  course,  correct.  Wher 
you  were  there  the  name  was  spelled 
"Eniwetok."  However,  Richard  R. 
Randall,  executive  secretary,  U.S. 
Board  on  Geographic  Names,  Defense 
Mapping  Agency,  informs  us  that 
the  name  was  changed  to  "Enewetak" 
in  1974.  The  revised  spelling  conform 
to  the  local  usage  and  spelling  and 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Enewetak.  Future  maps  should  in- 
clude the  new  spelling. 
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RESERVE  LARC 

In  your  article  on  the  LARCs 
(December  SOLDIERS)  you  forgot 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  units.  The  177th 
Transportation  Company  (Mdm  Amph) 
operates  LARC  XVs  at  Camp  Pendle- 
ton, Calif.  We  have  also  operated 
LARCs  at  Fort  Story  for  the  last 
two  annual  training  cycles  as  part 
of  Operation  JAWS.  There  are  sev- 
eral Reserve  and  National  Guard 
marine  units. 

John  B.  Kidwell 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 


+ KITCHEN" 


. . And  this  one  was  for  my  strawberry 
preserves  . . . and  this  one  was  for  my 
chocolate  cake  . . . and  this  one  . . 


UNIFORM  RESPONSE 

In  the  December  1978  issue  of 
SOLDIERS,  you  had  a short  "blurb" 
about  the  assistant  manager  of  the 
Fort  Riley  Officers'  Club;  the  write- 
up went  on  to  say  that  she  doesn't 
wear  her  uniform  on  the  job. 

My  question  is  "why  not?"  There 
seems  to  be  an  increasing  trend  in 
such  jobs  as  club  management,  recrea- 
tion services,  etc.,  to  wear  civilian 
clothing  of  various  types  rather  than 
the  military  uniform.  I can  see  no 


justification  for  this.  In  addition 
to  giving  perceptions  of  "beating 
the  system,"  it  also  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  determine  who's  in  charge 
when  one  is  trying  to  get  something 
done. 

As  an  add-on  to  the  new  distinc- 
tive uniform  policy,  let's  get  the 
Army  back  in  uniform. 

Lt  Col  Channing  M.  Greene 
Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

BAD  TIMING 

I would  like  to  comment  on  the 
article  "Enlisted  Dream  Sheets"  in 
What's  New  (October  SOLDIERS). 

What  is  the  purpose  of  having 
a dream  sheet  if  DA  doesn't  even 
attempt  to  be  close? 

I have  received  alert  orders  for 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  Area  of  preference 
was  Fort  Hood,  Tex.  Second  choice 
was  Fort  Stewart,  Ga.  My  home 
is  in  Florida. 

I'm  a staff  sergeant  9IB30  with 
17  years  of  service  and  have  never 
been  sent  to  an  area  of  my  choice. 
Perhaps  dream  sheets  are  just  that. 
SSgt  Elijah  Williams 
APO  New  York 

Officials  at  Military  Personnel 
Center  assure  us  that  Enlisted  Prefer- 
ence Statements  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  making  assignments. 
However,  the  "dream  sheets"  are 
only  one  part  of  the  equation.  Army 
needs  must  also  be  considered.  There 
must  be  a slot  in  the  proper  grade 
and  MOS  and  there  must  be  a vacancy. 
Another  thing  to  consider  is  the  fact 
that  some  units  and  installations 
have  priority  over  others.  In  short, 
it's  pretty  much  a matter  of  timing. 
Some  soldiers  get  virtually  every 
assignment  they  request;  others  never 
do.  See  "Focus  on  Assignments," 

April  1978  SOLDIERS. 


ORDNANCE  SUPPORT 

The  article  "Four  Days  in  May" 
(November  SOLDIERS)  concerning 
the  82d  Airborne  Division  was  very 
good.  They  deserve  praise  and  recog- 
nition. 

But  let's  not  forget  the  other 
units  supporting  the  82d.  The  608th 
Ordnance  Company,  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  has  many  emergency  deployment 
readiness  exercises  and  field  exer- 
cises preparing  for  the  day  when 
they  have  to  back  the  82d. 

It's  not  easy  training  for  a pos- 
sible deployment  at  any  moment 
and  supporting  all  the  training  units 
at  Fort  Benning  with  ammunition 
at  the  same  time.  I would  like  to 
see  an  article  about  the  608th  and 
other  support  units. 

After  all,  a quarterback  can't 
win  the  game  by  himself. 

(Name  and  address  withheld 
by  request) 

THESE  PROCEEDINGS  ARE  CLOSED 

In  Mindbenders  (November  SOL- 
DIERS) you  give  the  date  of  the 
Japanese  surrender  as  September  2, 
1945.  They  actually  surrendered 
on  August  14,  1945,  and  signed  the 
surrender  terms  on  September  2. 

Sgt  Maj  Alfred  J.  Brennan 
Boise,  Idaho 

You're  right.  We  were  referring 
to  the  official  signing  aboard  the 
USS  Missouri.  Sorry  the  question 
wasn't  more  clear. 

SOLDIERS  Is  lor  soldiers  and  we  Invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do — and  Include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We’ll  withhold  your  name 
If  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because  ol 
space.  We  can't  publish  or  answer  every  one  but  we'll 
use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to:  Feed- 
back, SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  VA 
22314. 
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Shopping 

YOUR 


Store 


Sgt  Maj  Bruce  N.  Bant 
Photos  by  SP5  Dave  Polewski 


IT’S  A COMMAND,  it’s  a business,  it’s  a service 
organization.  It  sells  shoes,  cuts  hair,  cashes  checks 
and  bakes  bread.  It  has  a commanding  general,  a 
chairman  of  the  board  and  is  monitored  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  It  shows  movies,  makes  ice  cream, 
sells  gas  and  probably  helped  pay  for  the  post  swimming 
pool.  It’s  a garden  shop,  a hot  dog  stand  and  a shopping 
mall. 

It’s  a government  organization,  but  it  provides 
almost  all  its  own  operating  money.  It’s  a military 
organization,  but  most  of  its  employees  are  civilian. 
It’s  a non-profit  organization,  but  it  turns  about  a 4 
percent  profit  and  gives  every  cent  back  to  its  customers. 

“It”  is  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
Service  (AAFES).  Headquartered  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
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AAFES  is  the  command  that  runs  the  business  and 
provides  the  services  at  post  exchanges  around  the 
world.  Post  and  |?ase  exchanges  are  located  throughout 
the  continental  United  States  (CONUS)  and  in  20  other 
countries.  The  exchange  service  provides  soldiers, 
airmen  and  their  families  with  the  conveniences  and 
necessities  of  life  no  matter  how  far  from  home  they’re 
stationed. 

“AAFES  is  geared  to  improving  the  life  of 
soldiers,  airmen  and  their  families,”  says  Air  Force 
Major  General  Bobby  W.  Presley,  commander, 
AAFES.  “This  applies  not  only  to  active  duty  people 
but  also  to  reservists,  retirees  and  their  families.  That’s 
a very  diverse  customer  group,  and  the  locations  where 
AAFES  operates  further  increase  the  need  for  diversity. 


SOLDIERS 


‘Total  Service  for  the  Total  Force’  is  a way  of  life 
for  both  our  customers  and  employees.” 

The  diversity  of  exchange  services  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  post  canteens.  They  were  set  up  in  1889 
to  provide  merchandise  and  services  which  were  not 
available  to  soldiers  at  isolated  posts,  especially  in  the 
West. 

The  canteens  operated  for  6 years  until  1895 
when  the  War  Department  issued  General  Order  46, 
establishing  the  post  exchange  system.  This  early 
exchange  system  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Army  until  World  War  II.  The  huge  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  Army,  and  its  deployment  worldwide, 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  Army  Exchange  System  in 
1941.  During  the  war  the  system  changed  from  a local 
‘‘mom  and  pop”  type  operation  to  a global  supplier 
of  goods  and  services. 

In  1948,  following  the  creation  of  the  Air  Force 
as  a separate  service,  it  became  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  Exchange  Service.  AAFES  moved  into  the 
integrated  command  structure  in  1972.  Key  positions 
at  AAFES  alternate,  usually  at  3-year  intervals,  from 
Army  to  Air  Force.  Gen  Presley's  deputy  is  Army 
Brigadier  Gen  Duane  H.  Stubbs. 

Over  the  years,  as  the  Army  grew  and  the  needs 
of  the  soldier  and  family  increased,  the  PX  expanded 
to  meet  those  needs.  The  days  of  selling  shoe  polish, 
tobacco  and  pocket  knives  from  tents  and  wagons  have 
given  way  to  modern  shopping  malls  selling  everything 
from  greeting  cards  to  gasoline,  tacos  to  typewriters, 
and  jump  boots  to  jogging  suits. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  the  ‘‘Total  Force,” 
AAFES  has  had  to  adopt  the  operating  methods  and 
techniquesof  the  giant  civilian  chain  stores.  In  addition, 
AAFES  has  had  to  create  new  methods  of  operation 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  its  customers  scattered 
around  the  world. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  of  any  commercial 
business  is  the  customers.  Who  are  they?  What  do 
they  want?  What  can  they  afford?  How  do  we  get 
it  to  them?  AAFES  operates  under  the  same  guidelines. 

Its  customers  number  more  than  6.5  million. 
About  1.3  million  are  military  on  active  duty.  Retired 
military  and  reservists  add  another  1.5  million.  The 
largest  group  of  customers  is  the  more  than  3.7  million 
dependents. 

About  16  percent  of  those  customers  are  officers ; 
the  remainder  are  enlisted  and  their  dependents — and 
they  are  young.  The  median  age  is  23.  More  than  half 
are  married  and  starting  a family.  Average  number 
of  children  is  two  per  family. 

‘‘All  of  these  factors  are  considered  by  AAFES 
in  planning  merchandise  procurement,  services  and 
facilities,”  says  Gen  Presley.  “It’s  toward  young 
soldiers,  airmen  and  their  dependents  that  our  stock 
assortment  must  be  oriented.  At  the  same  time  AAFES 
seeks  to  satisfy  the  retired  community,  which  has  grown 
steadily  since  the  mid-60s.  We  must  also  serve  field 
grade  and  general  officers,  even  though  they  make  up 
only  6 percent  of  our  customers.” 


“I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  exchange  aims 
its  stock  selection  toward  the  younger  customers,” 
says  Robert  Allen,  a dependent  shopper  at  the  Cameron 
Station  PX  in  Alexandria,  Va.  “They  have  a limited 
selection  of  jeans  and  sneakers.  Corduroys  are  nearly 
nonexistent.  I think  they  have  a terrible  selection.” 

Irving  Nahamis,  a retired  Navy  man,  disagrees. 
“Cameron  Station  is  one  of  the  best  exchanges  I’ve 
ever  shopped.  They  have  all  the  necessities,  plus  a 
large  selection  of  clothes  to  choose  from.” 

The  reason  for  this  disagreement  is  explained 
by  Gen  Presley.  “AAFES  gears  stock  selection  to 
customer  population  at  each  PX.  If  we  have  an  Army 
post  with  an  airborne  division,  the  stock  assortment 
at  that  PX  is  going  to  be  different  from  the  exchange 
on  a base  surrounded  by  a large  retirement  community. 
The  division’s  PX  will  need  more  stereo  equipment, 
more  baby  clothes  and  more  blue  jeans — and  more 
of  those  blue  jeans  will  have  to  have  a 30-inch  waist.” 

“You  picked  a good  example  when  you  picked 
the  Cameron  Station  exchange.  That’s  in  our  Capitol 
Exchange  Region — as  varied  a region  as  you’ll  find,” 
says  Darold  Jordan,  an  AAFES  clothes  buyer.  That 
exchange  supports  a large  retirement  community  and 
a large  number  of  senior  ranking  soldiers  and  their 
families. 

“That  particular  store  sells  a lot  of  John  Weitz 
jackets  and  Stanley  Blacker  blazers.  They’re  top  of 
the  line  items  aimed  at  the  more  affluent  customers. 
The  PX  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  only  a few  miles  away, 
sells  very  few  of  those  items.  The  clothing  stock  there 
is  geared  toward  the  younger  customer.  You’ll  find 
a much  larger  selection  of  jeans  and  corduroys  there. 

“One  of  the  first  things  our  buyers  learn , ’ ’ Jordan 
says,  “is  that  they’re  not  buying  for  themselves. 
They’re  buying  for  the  customers.  When  they  go  into 
the  marketplace  to  buy  clothes  to  be  sold  in  the  PX, 
the  key  word  is  value.  They  look  for  the  best  product 
for  the  best  price. 

“All  of  our  buyers  are  experienced  and  special- 
ized. One  handles  shirts,  another  dresses  and  I handle 
outerwear,  coats  and  jackets.  We  know  the  market, 
we  know  the  product  and  we  know  our  customers. 
We  order  on  the  basis  of  style  and  trends,  cost,  the 
wants  and  needs  of  PX  customers,  and  we  consider 
the  climate — where  in  the  world  our  cifstomers  are 
stationed.” 

When  AAFES  buyers  go  into  the  marketplace 
they  concentrate  on  the  different  manufacturers’  strong 
lines  when  making  their  selection.  They  bring  those 
selections  back  to  Dallas  where  a committee  chooses 
the  different  items  and  lines  to  be  sold. 

Once  the  committee  has  decided  on  a particular 
line,  they  must  then  decide  how  many,  what  sizes  and 
at  what  price  range  to  order.  Again  they  consider  the 
age  of  the  customer,  his  location  and  salary.  Past  sales 
history  is  also  a good  indicator,  but  the  best  indicators 
are  store  profiles. 

Every  6 months  each  of  the  more  than  3,500 
PX  retail  stores  provides  AAFES  headquarters  with 
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ASK  AAFES 


SOLDIERS  took  some  of  the  questions  PX 
customers  ask,  added  a few  of  its  own, 
and  took  them  to  the  top.  General  Presley, 
AAFES  commander,  gave  these  answers: 

Q:  Since  we’re  required  to  have  haircuts, 
why  doesn’t  the  PX  provide  them  free? 

A:  That's  an  easy  one.  Somebody’s  got 
to  pay  the  barber.  We  can’t  give  them  free 
because  that  would  involve  a distribution 
of  dividends.  We  don’t  control  that.  If  the 
services  tell  us  to  give  free  haircuts  we 
would,  but  the  cost  would  have  to  come 
from  the  morale  and  recreation  funds. 
AAFES  policy  is  to  provide  haircuts  at  a 
price  that’s  35  percent  lower  than  the  local 
community  average. 

Q:  Does  the  PX  sell  factory  seconds? 

A:  The  PX  never  has  bought  factory 
seconds  for  sale  in  the  stores.  In  the  past 
it’s  true  that  some  manufacturers  have 
slipped  some  bad  orders  past  us.  This  was 
particularly  true  overseas.  But  we  now 
have  a pretty  good  quality  assurance  (QA) 
program.  A lot  of  the  problem  was  elimin- 
ated when  we  set  up  our  fashion  distribu- 
tion center  as  a central  place  to  check 
the  quality  of  clothing.  There  we’re  able 
to  check  every  shipment  of  goods  before 
it’s  shipped  to  the  stores.  We  also  have 
QA  people  going  out  to  the  manufacturers 
and  inspecting  goods  even  before  they’re 
shipped  to  us.  We  think  we’re  making 
pretty  good  progress. 

Another  tool  we  have  is  the  ability 
to  cut  off  any  supplier  who  sends  us 
garbage.  If  we  get  just  one  bad  shipment, 
that  dealer  is  no  longer  allowed  to  do 
business  with  AAFES  unless  he  can  ex- 
plain what  went  wrong.  The  suppliers 
know  that  we’ll  enforce  that  rule. 

Q:  Why  do  I have  to  have  a receipt  to 
get  a refund  from  the  PX? 

A:  We  have  one  of  the  most  liberal  refund 
policies  you’ll  find  anywhere.  The  only 
requirement  we  have  is  that  you  have  a 
receipt.  We  had  to  insist  on  that  because 
we  were  getting  ripped  off  by  shoplifters 
who  would  steal  something  and  then 
return  it  for  a refund.  We  even  had  people 
buying  items  downtown  on  sale  and  re- 
turning them  to  the  PX  for  refunds.  To 
end  that  we  had  to  go  to  the  receipt  system. 

If  a customer  wants  a refund  he  had 
better  keep  his  receipts.  In  some  special 
cases  store  managers  can  make  excep- 
tions, but  I think  you’re  going  to  find  those 
are  rare  exceptions.  Customers  shouldn’t 
blame  the  managers;  it’s  not  their  poli- 
cy— it’s  my  policy. 

Q:  Why  can’t  I buy  a suit  in  the  PX?  Why 
can’t  I buy  a TV? 

A:  If  you  were  stationed  overseas  you 
could,  but  existing  limitations  won’t  allow 
us  to  sell  those  items  stateside.  The 
philosophy  is  that  we’re  in  business  to 
provide  the  essentials,  not  luxury  items. 
Those  items  are  easily  available  from 
commercial  sources  stateside. 

Q:  Why  don’t  all  the  stores  have  a larger 
selection? 

A:  In  our  class  A stores  you'll  probably 


find  as  large  a selection  as  you  would  in 
any  commercial  outlet.  But  we  just  can’t 
carry  a complete  line  in  all  our  stores.  To 
begin  with,  we  can’t  afford  it.  Like  any 
other  business,  AAFES  must  be  cost-effi- 
cient or  we  can  go  bankrupt. 

It  takes  about  3,500  active  duty 
troops  andtheirfamiliessupporting  a store 
just  to  break  even.  Anything  less  than  that 
and  we’re  operating  at  a loss.  It’s  a simple 
matter  of  economics.  We’re  trying  to 
provide  a wider  selection  to  our  customers 
serviced  by  class  B or  C-  stores.  That’s  one 
of  the  reasons  for  our  catalog  sales 
program. 

Q:  Why  doesn’tthe  PX  accept  credit  cards 
or  have  a credit  plan  of  its  own? 

A:  We  did  a survey  on  that  problem  last 
year.  We  found  that,  based  on  credit 
industry  standards,  about  80  percent  of 
our  customers  can’t  qualify  for  credit 
cards.  To  set  up  our  own  system  would 
be  quite  expensive  as  we’ve  discovered 
in  a comparable  situation  overseas. 

In  Europe  we’re  testing  a deferred 
payment  program  especially  designed  to 
help  newly  arrived  families  get  on  their 
feet.  Under  the  program  the  individual  can 
charge  up  to  $1 ,000  worth  of  merchandise 
as  long  as  he  has  $300  a month  disposable 
income.  As  the  disposable  income  goes 
down,  so  does  the  credit  limit.  This  isn’t 
a revolving  credit  plan  like  you’ll  find  in 
a department  store.  It’s  generally  for 
one-time  purchases  and  the  payments  are 
based  on  the  soldier’s  tour  of  duty  over- 
seas. The  bill  has  to  be  paid  before  the 
soldier  returns  to  CONUS.  There’s  an 
interest  charge  of  1 percent  monthly  on 
the  unpaid  balance  to  cover  expenses.  At 
one  test  store  alone  we’ve  already  had  to 
hire12additional  employeesjust to  handle 
the  program. 

We  also  have  a layaway  plan,  but 
that's  the  extent  of  our  endeavors  in  the 
credit  line.  For  all  intents  and  purposes 
AAFES  doesn’t  have  a credit  plan  and  I 
don’t  think  we  ever  will. 

Q:  Why  can  I buy  some  items  cheaper 
at  a Marine  Exchange  than  at  AAFES? 
A:  There  are  many  reasons  for  that.  One 
is  that  Marine  exchanges  are  local.  They're 
not  tied  together  like  we  are.  The  local 
commander  can  decide  where  to  make  his 
profit  and  what  to  do  with  those  profits. 
Some  items  are  cheaperand  I'm  sure  you’ll 
find  some  are  more  expensive.  The  prices 
will  also  vary  from  post  to  post.  In  AAFES 
it’s  a different  system.  We  have  a centrally 
prescribed  mark-upthat’s  applicable  to  all 
AAFES  stores  world-wide.  So  overall,  I 
think  you'll  find  that  you  about  break  even. 

Another  reason  is  that  you’ll  find 
the  other  systems  using  more  military 
members  than  we  do.  We  have  more  than 
60,000  employees  worldwide  and  only  102 
are  military.  I might  add  that  we’re  very 
proud  of  our  employees.  More  than  40 
percent  of  them  are  dependents.  When- 
ever possible  dependents  are  hired  by  the 
exchange  because  of  their  experience. 


And  although  it’s  true  they  move  around 
a lot,  wherever  they  go  they  take  that 
experience. 

Q:  Last  year  you  anticipated  about  $80 
million  dollars  in  profit.  In  actuality  your 
profit  exceeded  $125  million.  Why  such 
a large  profit  and  what  happened  to  it? 

A:  To  begin  with,  a lot  of  that  profit  came 
from  more  efficient  operations.  We  didn’t 
raise  any  prices;  in  fact,  we  actually 
lowered  many.  Another  reason  is  there's 
more  money  around.  To  make  a profit  any 
business  has  to  have  merchandise  and 
customers  have  to  have  money  to  buy  that 
merchandise.  Soldiers  have  more  money 
to  spend.  In  addition,  a lot  of  our  customers 
seem  to  be  substitute  buying  overseas 
where  the  dollar  has  taken  a beating. 
Instead  of  going  on  vacation,  they’re 
buying  stereos.  As  a result  we  did  more 
business  than  we  expected  and  we  made 
a larger  profit. 

The  second  part  of  the  question  is 
the  easiest.  We  returned  nearly  $7  million 
to  customers  in  the  form  of  reduced  prices. 
Some  $71  million  went  to  the  morale  and 
recreation  funds.  The  remainder  went  into 
construction.  We’re  building  a new  fashion 
distribution  center  in  Dallas  at  a cost  of 
$13  million.  As  a result  of  the  new  Panama 
Canal  treaty  we  lost  our  warehouse  there. 
The  new  one  is  costing  $3.5  million. 
Another  major  project  is  our  new  bakery 
in  Germany.  That’s  costing  almost  $10 
million.  That  bakery  supplies  not  only  the 
exchanges  but  also  the  commissaries  and 
mess  halls. 

So  every  penny  of  profit  we  made 
last  year — or  any  year — goes  back  to  our 
customers  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
AAFES  doesn’t  keep  a penny  for  itself. 

Q:  What  should  customers  do  if  they  think 
they’re  getting  a bad  deal?  Who  do  they 
complain  to? 

A:  The  obvious  answer  is  the  store  man- 
ager. That’s  one  of  the  reasons  he’s  there. 
Take  your  problem  to  him.  If  he’s  worth 
hissalt  and  it’s  something  he’s  responsible 
for  and  can  do  something  about,  he  will. 
If  for  some  reason  a customer  doesn't  get 
satisfaction  from  the  store  manager,  he 
can  go  to  the  regional  manager  or  he  can 
write  to  me. 

We’re  in  business  to  provide  mer- 
chandise and  services  to  the  military 
community.  That’s  our  only  reason  for 
being.  We’re  never  going  to  be  able  to 
provide  every  customer  with  everything  he 
wants  at  a cheaper  price  than  downtown. 
But  across  the  board  we’re  going  to  save 
the  regular  PX  shopper  about  20  percent 
over  what  he  would  pay  elsewhere.  Any- 
thing we  can  do  to  improve  that  service 
or  increase  customer  satisfaction  we  want 
to  hear  about. 

If  you  have  a problem  that  can’t  be 
handled  locally,  if  you  have  a suggestion 
or  recommendation,  you  can  write  directly 
to  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
Service,  Director,  Command  and  Public 
Relations  Division,  Dallas,  Tex.  75222. 


a profile  of  what  they  sold  the  previous  season  and 
what  they  expect  to  sell  the  next. 

PX  buyers  also  watch  the  price  of  clothing  sold 
in  the  exchanges.  Most  items  come  in  three  different 
price  ranges.  There’s  the  opening  price  line,  medium 
price  and  top  of  the  line  price.  When  the  buyers  go 
into  the  market  they  usually  buy  a number  of  items 
in  each  of  the  price  ranges. 

Recently  AAFES  has  been  placing  more  em- 
phasis on  lower  priced  items.  Aware  of  the  impact 
of  the  declining  buying  power  of  the  U.S.  dollar  on 
military  members  and  their  families  in  Europe,  AAFES 
began  the  “AAFES  Budget  Special”  program.  The 
program  was  so  successful  in  Europe  that  they’ve  now 
expanded  the  program  worldwide. 

Originally  “Budget  Specials”  were  limited  al- 
most exclusively  to  clothing.  But  again,  the  success 
of  the  program  has  led  AAFES  to  include  other  items. 

AAFES  Budget  Specials  now  consist  of  regularly 
stocked  and  specially  purchased  clothing  and  other 
everyday  items  of  life,  all  stressing  quality  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  Items  include  men’s  and  boy’s  wear, 
women’s  and  girl’s  wear,  baby  clothes,  footwear, 
sheets,  pillow  cases,  towels,  sewing  machines,  dinner- 
ware,  small  appliances,  garden  supplies,  personal  care 
items,  vitamins  and  some  automobile  supplies. 

“Ninety  percent  of  Budget  Special  items,” 
according  to  Charles  Metz,  director  of  AAFES  Mer- 
chandising Division,  “will  come  from  the  opening  price 
line  items.  The  remainder  will  come  from  special 
reduced  price  purchases.  The  program  will  have  a major 
impact  on  AAFES  service  to  the  military  community. 
We  hope  that  the  service  people  and  their  families 
will  realize  benefits  that  will  be  a big  boost  to  their 
finances  and  morale.” 

Dependent  Linda  Stock  reports  that  she  always 
looks  for  the  budget  specials  when  she  shops  the  PX. 
“There  are  really  good  buys  on  things  like  sheets  and 
towels,  but  I think  I do  best  on  clothes  for  the  kids. 
I have  two  girls,  so  I’m  always  looking  for  specials 
when  I shop  for  their  clothes,  especially  the  youngest 
one.  She  grows  out  of  things  so  fast  that  it  doesn’t 
make  any  sense  buying  the  best  quality  items  for  her. 
I have  no  one  to  hand  them  down  to.  Her  older  sister 
is  a different  story.  I buy  the  top  quality  stuff  for  her 
and  when  she  out-grows  them  I pass  them  on  to  her 
sister.” 

Clothing  makes  up  about  30  percent  of  PX  retail 
sales.  It’s  the  largest  category  of  items  in  the  PX 
inventory.  Electronic  equipment  is  number  two  with 
27  percent.  Stereo  and  camera  equipment  make  up 
a large  part  of  that  business  and  it’s  one  of  the  high 
interest  items  for  the  soldier. 

When  you  talk  about  stereo  equipment  at  the 
exchanges,  SP5  Tony  Tallant  is  a disappointed  cus- 
tomer. “I  tried  a half  dozen  PXs  and  couldn’t  buy 
a turntable.  None  of  them  sell  components.  You  have 
to  buy  an  entire  system.  1 don’t  need  a new  system. 
I only  need  a turntable.” 

SP4  Rhonda  Hobday  was  equally  unhappy.  “It’s 
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impossible  to  buy  a television  set.  They  don’t  even 
carry  portables.  Youcan  buy  radios,  stereos  and  pop-up 
toasters,  but  not  TVs.” 

“We’re  limited  in  what  we  can  buy  for  CONUS 
PXs,”  says  Frank  J.  Savarese,  chief  of  the  Audio/Photo 
Division  at  AAFES.  “We’re  limited  by  the  edicts  of 
Congress.  They  impose  both  dollar  and  category 
limitations.  We  can  buy  any  camera,  or  camera 
equipment , as  long  as  it  doesn’t  exceed  dollar  limitations 
established  by  Congress.  At  the  same  time,  CONUS 
exchanges  cannot  sell  stereo  components.  They’re  only 
allowed  to  sell  stereo  systems,  and  then  they  can’t 
cost  more  than  $450.  TVs,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  cannot  be  sold  at  all  in  CONUS. 

“If  I could  buy  TVs  for  one  dollar  each,  I still 
couldn't  sell  them  in  CONUS  exchanges.  We’ll  be 
asking  Congress  again  this  year  to  lift  the' restriction 
on  TV  sales.  Since  98  percent  of  American  homes 
have  television,  we  feel  that  it  should  no  longer  be 
considered  a luxury  item.” 

“Many  of  our  customers,”  says  Gen  Presley, 
“don’t  realize  the  extent  of  congressional  oversight 
of  the  exchange  system.  The  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  the  primary  responsibility  in  this  area. 
Since  1949,  Congress,  working  with  the  Department 
of  Defense,  has  determined  who  can  use  the  PX,  what 
merchandise  can  be  sold  in  CONUS  exchanges  and 
the  cost  price  limit  for  merchandise.” 

Congressional  control  over  merchandise  in  the 
exchange  covers  everything  from  washing  machines 
to  diamonds,  stereo  equipment  to  men’s  suits.  When 
Congress  tells  AAFES  it  can’t  sell  these  items  in 
CONUS,  or  limits  their  cost  price,  then  AAFES  must 
comply. 

“Overseas  exchanges  are  a different  story,” 
Savarese  continues.  “We  have  a free  hand  to  sell 
whatever  the  customer  wants.  We’ve  had  a lot  of 
success  in  the  past  year.  In  Europe  our  sales  of  stereo 
equipment  went  from  $58  million  in  1977  to  $ 180  million 
last  year.  On  Okinawa,  the  installation  of  sound  rooms 
to  let  the  customer  see,  hear  and  touch  the  systems 
increased  our  sales  during  the  same  period  from 
$300,000  to  $1.2  million.” 

The  Audio/Photo  department  at  AAFES  also 
operates  the  Record  Distribution  Activity  (RDA) 
located  at  Fort  Gillem,  Ga.  With  more  than  $53  million 
in  sales  a year,  it’s  probably  the  world’s  largest  record 
distribution  center.  In  stock  at  any  time  are  the  top 
100  record  albums,  the  87  best-selling  cassette  tapes 
and  top  80,  eight-track  tapes. 

SP5  Larry  D.  Davis  questions  those  statistics. 
“If  they  have  such  a large  selection  at  the  warehouse, 
why  can’t  I find  what  I want  at  the  store?  When  I 
do  find  an  album  that  I want,  the  price  is  generally 
higher  than  it  is  downtown.” 

SP5  Tallant  agrees  in  part.  “I  find  the  selection 
pretty  good,  but  I can  beat  the  prices  elsewhere.  And 
a lot  of  the  records  seem  to  be  of  poorer  quality  than 
the  ones  I buy  downtown.” 

“I  really  can’t  argue  about  the  prices,”  says 
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Savarese.  “They  vary  from  place  to  place.  A lot  of 
the  chains  use  records  as  loss  leader  items  to  get 
customers  into  the  stores.  They  take  a loss  on  them 
and  make  up  their  profits  on  other  items. 

“As  far  as  the  quality  goes,  it  should  be  the 
same  at  the  PX  as  it  is  downtown.  If  a customer  has 
a problem,  he  should  return  the  album  to  the  PX  and 
we'll  exchange  it.  We  don’t  give  refunds  on  records 
because  too  many  people  were  taking  the  albums  home 
and  recording  them,  then  returning  them  for  refund. 

“When  you  talk  about  selection,  you’re  gen- 
erally talking  about  a store  problem.  All  the  store 
manager  has  to  do  is  order.  If  the  record  is  on  the 
top  100  list  we’ll  get  it  out  to  him  usually  within  a 
week.  Special  orders  may  take  up  to  21  days.  If  they 
think  they  can  sell  it,  we’ll  ship  it.  One  of  the  nice 
things  about  the  record  business  is  that  if  you  over 
order,  the  record  companies  will  take  the  item  back 
if  they  don’t  sell.  There’s  very  little  risk.” 


EXCHANGE  CONCESSIONS: 


In  addition  to  the  3,661  retail  facilities  in  the 
AAFES  system,  there  are  also  1,993  food  outlets,  692 
auto  service  facilities,  1,119  theaters,  2,111  vending 
machine  operations  and  more  than  6,000  personal 
services  outlets.  Many  of  the  latter  are  exchange 
concessions. 

Concessions  are  contract-operated  activities 
providing  service  for  the  convenience  of  the  military 
community.  Barber  and  beauty  shops,  dry  cleaning 
and  laundry  outlets,  optical  and  watch  repair  services 
and  photographic  studios  are  examples  of  civilian- 
owned  concessions. 

Standards  of  service  by  the  concessions  are  set 
by  the  exchange.  Concession  contracts  are  awarded 
to  qualified  businesses,  based  on  competitive  bidding. 
As  civilian-owned  businesses,  they  must  comply  with 
certain  state  laws.  Some  states  require  the  collection 
of  state  sales  taxes,  and  this  money  goes  to  the  state, 
not  the  PX  or  the  concession. 

The  concessions  make  up  a very  important  part 
of  the  AAFES  system.  They  provide  services  in  most 
cases  cheaper  than  AAFES  could.  Concessionaires  are 
responsible  for  their  employees  including  their  pay, 
medical  and  retirement  plans.  Profits  from  the  conces- 
sions are  divided  between  them  and  the  exchange  on 
a pre-arranged  ratio.  The  concessions  worldwide 
generate  about  8 percent  of  the  dollar  sales  in  the 
exchange.  At  the  same  time  they  account  for  33  percent 
of  AAFES  profits  each  year. 


PX  PROFITS: 


AAFES  is  a non-profit  organization,  yet  it  makes 
about  4 percent  profit  each  year.  This  year  AAFES 
expects  its  sales  to  top  the  $3  billion  mark.  The  profits 
from  those  sales  go  back  to  the  customer.  The  profits 


are  returned  in  three  ways. 

AAFES  construction  is  paid  for  through  ex- 
change profits.  AAFES  has  put  more  than  $1 19  million 
into  new  construction  in  the  last  5 years.  The  new 
PX  at  Fort  Polk,  La.,  the  new  fast  food  outlet  at  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.,  and  the  new  bakery  in  Germany  are 
all  being  paid  for  from  PX  profits.  AAFES  believes 
that  new  or  renovated  facilities  provide  better,  more 
efficient  service  for  customers,  so  the  profits  used  for 
these  purposes  go  indirectly  back  to  the  customer. 

Reduced  prices  are  a more  direct  way  of  getting 
the  profits  back  to  the  customer.  Last  September,  the 
AAFES  Board  of  Directors  realized  that  profits  were 
going  to  be  greater  than  anticipated.  As  a result,  they 
directed  that  $6.8  million  be  returned  to  the  customers 
in  the  form  of  reduced  prices.  This  was  in  addition 
to  other  price  reductions  which  combined  to  give 
customers  savings  of  10  to  25  percent  on  merchandise 
selected  by  local  exchange  managers.  The  specials 
lasted  from  1 to  7 days  and  were  intensified  at  Christmas 
time. 

The  program  was  a complete  success.  All  of 
the  unexpected  profits  were  returned  to  the  customers. 

At  the  same  board  of  directors’  meeting  it  was 
also  decided  to  turn  over  an  additional  $5  million  in 
profits  to  the  Army  and  Air  Force  morale  and  recreation 
funds.  Each  year  the  bulk  of  AAFES  profits  go  to 
these  funds.  In  1978,  AAFES  contribution  to  those 
funds  totaled  $71  million. 

Morale  and  recreation  funds  are  used  to  provide 
post  libraries,  swimming  pools,  athletic  equipment  and 
other  special  events  and  programs  that  enhance  military 
life.  They’re  used  to  pay  for  the  unit’s  magazine  and 
newspaper  subscriptions  and  they  paid  for  the  last  unit 
party  and  picnic. 

After  it  pays  operating  expenses,  pays  for 
construction  and  contributes  to  morale  and  welfare 
funds,  the  AAFES  ledger  is  back  to  zero.  If  there’s 
still  money  on  the  books,  that  profit  is  identified  to 
the  board  of  directors  to  be  allocated  at  their  discretion 
to  the  customers. 

“AAFES  does  absolutely  nothing  for  AAFES,” 
according  to  Gen  Presley.  “Everything  we  do,  we  do 
for  our  customers.  We  try  to  get  them  what  they  want, 
when  and  where  they  want  it  and  at  a price  they  can 
afford.  We  think  we  do  a pretty  good  job.” 

Most  of  the  customers  soldiers  interviewed 
tended  to  agree.  In  an  informal  survey,  soldiers 
questioned  customers  at  six  different  stores.  Some 
complained  that  cigarettes  were  cheaper  in  the  com- 
missary. Some  said  the  PX  needs  a bigger  selection 
of  sports  items.  One  lady  was  unhappy  because  she 
couldn’t  find  size  15  shoes  for  her  son  and  another 
said  she’s  eaten  better  hamburgers. 

But  overall,  the  customers  were  satisfied.  Most 
recognized  it  as  a benefit.  “I  save  money  on  most 
things  shopping  at  the  exchange.”  “It’s  very  conven- 
ient.” “I  always  check  here  first  before  I try  down- 
town.” “It’s  a good  deal,”  were  the  most  frequent 
comments.  □ 
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SOLDIERS 


Soldiers  In  The  City 

Steve  Abbott 
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SP4  Perry  Hutchinson  and  his  wife  Kathy,  right,  are  enjoying  their  assignment  in  Berlin. 
Perry  spends  much  of  his  time  patrolling  the  Berlin  Wall,  above.  The  barren  area  to  the 
left  of  the  wall  is  heavily  fortified  to  prevent  escapes. 


AN  EARLY  MORNING  mist  fogs  the  windows 
of  an  apartment  where  a young  couple  stirs 
from  a sound  sleep. 

The  man  slips  from  bed  and  goes  mechanically 
about  the  task  of  preparing  for  work.  A few  minutes 
later  he's  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a U.S.  Army 
specialist  4. 

By  the  time  he’s  ready  to  leave,  his  wife  has 
gone  to  the  living  room.  She  sits  cross-legged  on  a 
sofa,  absently  puffing  on  a cigarette,  occasionally 
flipping  her  long  chestnut  hair  out  of  her  face.  She 


looks  her  age,  17;  yet  she  has  a maturity  about  her 
that  makes  you  forget  her  youth. 

The  apartment  is  typically  American.  Big  stereo. 
Modern  furniture.  A large  wall  unit  behind  the  sofa. 
Television.  Floor-to-ceiling  windows  opening  onto  a 
large  patio. 

They  could  be  the  couple  next  door  and  they 
could  be  any  place  in  the  United  States.  But  they're 
different — for  a lot  of  reasons. 

First,  this  isn’t  the  United  States.  Specialist  4 
Perry  Hutchinson  and  his  wife  Katherine  live  in  a part 
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of  the  world  that  few  Americans  ever  see — West  Berlin. 
A democratic  island  surrounded  by  a sea  of  oppression. 

They’re  different,  too,  because  Perry  has  a job 
that  few  soldiers  have.  As  a member  of  the  Scout 
Platoon,  3d  Battalion,  6th  Infantry,  of  the  Berlin 
Brigade,  he  patrols  the  Berlin  Wall,  a 10-foot-high 
barrier  of  concrete  and  steel  guarded  by  barbed  wire, 
guard  towers  and  dogs. 

For  a few  hours  each  day.  Perry  and  five  of 
his  buddies  ride  gun  barrel  to  gun  barrel  with  Warsaw 
Pact  soldiers. 

In  August  the  wall  was  17  years  old.  Kathy 
Hutchinson  was  just  beginning  her  life  then.  For  many 
Berliners  it  was  the  end  of  a normal  life. 

Since  it  was  hastily  erected,  the  wall  has  been 
continually  strengthened  to  reduce  escapes  to  the  West . 
It  now  has  a “rolling  top”  that  denies  a grip  to  anyone 
trying  to  scale  it.  The  barriers  and  obstacles  guarding 
the  wall  have  also  been  improved.  It’s  whitewashed 
on  the  Eastern  side  to  better  silhouette  targets  for  the 
guards. 

The  dramatic  escapes  of  years  past  are  mostly 
memories.  Now  more  subtle  methods  of  escape  are 
used,  like  flying  over  the  wall  or  driving  through 
checkpoints  in  stolen  diplomatic  cars. 

Most  Americans  have  seen  pictures  of  the  wall 
and  read  stories  about  it,  but  it’s  not  easy  to  understand 
second-hand.  Even  seeing  it  in  person,  for  the  first 
time,  it’s  hard  to  believe  that  in  the  20th  century  such 
a thing  could  exist. 

But  the  wall  is  real.  Walking  along  it — under 
the  gaze  of  East  German  guards  in  the  more  than  250 
watch  towers  that  dot  the  route — convinces  anyone 
quickly.  The  guards  don’t  look  like  killers,  but  they're 
ready  to  kill  to  keep  people  behind  the  wall.  There’s 
a promotion  in  store  for  those  who  successfully  stop 
an  escape. 

More  than  70  people  have  died  trying  to  breach 
the  wall.  Simple  crosses,  weathered  photos  and  wilting 
flowers  mark  the  spots  where  they’ve  tried.  Many  do 
make  it  across.  No  one  really  knows  for  sure  how 
many  have  been  successful,  but  there  were  at  least 
10  in  1978.  Since  1961,  about  537  East  German  guards 
themselves  have  gone  over. 

The  wall  is  real  to  SP4  Hutchinson  and  his  wife. 
As  Perry  patrols  along  the  wall  in  the  American  sector 
of  the  city,  Kathy  waits  in  their  apartment  with  the 
knowledge  that  her  husband’s  job  brings  him  closer 
to  the  reality  of  soldiering  than  any  other  job  in  the 
Army,  except  perhaps  duty  on  the  DMZ  in  Korea. 

She  knows  what  the  job  entails.  “I  guess  I know 
more  about  my  husband's  job  thanalotof  wives  because 
Perry  tells  me  about  it  when  he  comes  home,  and  I 
like  to  hear  about  it,”  she  says. 

Perry  likes  his  unusual  job.  “The  wall  patrol 
gives  me  real  life  contact  with  what  soldiering  is  all 
about,  and  it  makes  up  for  some  of  the  training  we 
don’t  get  because  of  the  limited  training  areas  in  the 
city.” 

Why  bother  to  patrol  the  wall?  Perry's  platoon 


leader.  First  Lieutenant 
Ken  Cook,  Scout  Platoon, 

3d/6th  Infantry,  explains: 

“Our  mission  is  to  per- 
form reconnaissance 
along  the  wall  in  the 
American  sector  and 
maintain  a presence  in  our 
sector. 

“We  run  patrols  at 
irregular  times.  They  may 
go  out  every  day,  but  how 
often  and  when  varies,” 
says  1st  Lt  Cook.  “The 
wall  patrol  is  a scout  pla- 
toon function;  it  rotates 
between  the  scout  pla- 
toons in  the  three  battal- 
ions assigned  to  Berlin.” 

The  patrol  con- 
sists of  two  jeeps  with 
three  soldiers  in  each. 

Each  vehicle  carries  an 
M60  machine  gun.  Each 
soldier  carries  a sidearm  and  an  M-16. 

“If  there’s  an  incident,”  says  Lt  Cook,  “we 
break  contact  and  report  it.  We're  not  there  to  fight 
anybody.  We’re  there  to  see  what’s  happening  and 
to  reaffirm  to  the  East  Germans  that  we’re  here  and 
plan  to  stay.” 

The  patrol  runs  in  the  American  sector  from 
Checkpoint  Charlie  to  Freedom  Bridge.  It’s  a distance 
of  about  40  miles  that  takes  3 or  4 hours  to.  cover 
on  a normal  day.  The  distance  may  vary  because  the 
patrol  doesn’t  follow  the  wall  exactly  all  the  way. 

The  French  and  British  run  similar  patrols  along 
the  wall  in  their  sectors  of  the  city. 

Sergeant  Ralph  Martin,  an  infantryman  from 
Camden  Point,  N.J.,  says  the  patrol  can  be  too  real. 

“When  I’m  on  wall  duty  I think  about  whether 
we’re  going  to  make  it  to  the  other  end  . . . It's  lonely 
and  you’ve  got  a little  bit  of  fear  going  down  your 
backbone,”  he  says  honestly. 

“I  think  we  serve  a useful  purpose  out  there 
. . . My  job  is  to  make  sure  my  people  are  squared 
away  and  to  report  any  suspicious  activity.  If  we  see 
anything,  like  reconstruction  on  the  wall,  we  call  a 
spot  report  to  our  battalion  and  to  brigade  head- 
quarters,” says  Sgt  Martin. 

Patrolling  the  wall  isn't  the  only  thing  soldiers 
do  in  Berlin.  The  battalions  in  the  brigade  operate  in 
cycles.  There's  a guard  and  detail  cycle,  an  education 
cycle  and  a field  cycle. 

“We  have  wall  patrol  during  the  guard  and  detail 
cycle,”  explains  Sgt  Martin.  “Then  we  go  into  a 6-week 
education  cycle,  then  into  the  field  cycle.” 

Even  with  the  hazards  of  the  job  and  the  tough 
work  schedules,  most  soldiers  like  duty  here.  Perry 
and  Kathy  Hutchinson  say  they  enjoy  their  life  in  the 
city.  They’re  saving  more  money  than  ever,  they  visit 
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A group  of  soldiers,  left,  pose  for 
a picture  in  East  Berlin  during  a 
tour  of  the  city.  Right,  SP4  Perry 
Hutchinson,  seated,  and  PFC  John 
Hall  outfitted  for  a wall  patrol. 


local  discos  regularly  and 
there's  some  money  for  restau- 
rants. 

For  many  soldiers  like 
the  Hutchinsons,  sound  money 
management,  some  belt-tight- 
ening and  the  benefit  of  gov- 
ernment quarters  allow  them 
to  enjoy  Berlin  as  a city  as  well 
as  a duty  assignment. 

"You  can  travel  around 
a lot  here,”  says  Kathy.  "The 
duty  train  that  runs  from  West 
Berlin  to  West  Germany  is  free; 
all  you  have  to  pay  for  is  your 
hotelsandfood.  Being overhere 
we  seem  to  have  a lot  of  extra 
money.  They  take  our  quarters 
allowance  out  automatically  so 
you  don’t  even  miss  it.  (The 
Hutchinsons  have  government 
quarters,  as  do  about  90  percent 
of  the  troops  in  Berlin. ) Weshop 
in  the  commissary  all  the  time. 

We  go  somewhere  about  every 
weekend,  usually  to  the  discos 
downtown.  They  aren’t  very 
expensive,  usually  about  6 
marks  (at  the  rate  of  2 marks 
to  $ 1 ) to  get  in  and  2 to  4 marks 
for  a drink.” 

Everything  isn’t  perfect 
in  Berlin.  Kathy  has  problems 
that  are  typical  for  Army  wives 
in  most  places — mainly  that  Perry  is  gone  quite  a bit. 

"He  goes  to  the  field  a lot,  sometimes  for  30 
days  at  a time,”  says  Kathy.  "You  have  to  be  careful 
in  these  buildings,  especially  in  the  basement  laundry 
rooms.  When  he’s  in  the  field  it’s  a little  scary.” 

Kathy  may  be  able  to  handle  the  problems  of 
living  overseas  better  than  most  Army  wives,  however. 
She  was  brought  up  in  an  Air  Force  family.  She  spent 
tours  in  Turkey  and  Canada,  so  the  cultural  shock 
of  life  overseas  isn’t  a problem  for  her.  She  says  simply, 
"I  love  it  overseas.” 

Of  course,  not  everyone  loves  Berlin,  but  it’s 
difficult  not  to  at  least  like  the  city.  It's  an  international 
city  in  every  sense.  You  can  sample  grog  in  a British 
pub,  eat  hamburgers  at  a sidewalk  cafe , hear  the  strains 
of  Willie  Nelson  in  a country  western  bar  or  eat  Russian 
elk  in  some  of  the  countless  restaurants — all  in  the 
shadow  of  the  wall. 


Most  soldiers  have  government  quarters,  which 
helps  keep  the  cost  of  livingdown.  The  military  facilities 
are  topnotch  and  many  are  new.  Transportation  is  no 
problem;  there’s  an  excellent  subway  and  bus  system 
which  is  simple  and  inexpensive  to  use.  In  fact,  soldiers 
in  uniform  are  allowed  to  ride  free. 

But  some  soldiers  and  dependents  find  overseas 
life  difficult  to  cope  with.  The  isolation  and  political 
tensions  in  Berlin  sometimes  add  to  the  problems.  The 
wall  is  an  ever-present  reminder  that  you're  surrounded 
by  potential  enemies.  It's  more  than  100  miles  to  the 
"zone,”  as  Berlin  soldiers  refer  to  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  where  the  rest  of  the  American  forces 
are  stationed. 

But  most  Americans  in  Berlin  are  coping  with 
the  problems  and  view  their  tour  there  as  an  unforget- 
table experience.  One  staff  sergeant  sums  it  up;  "This 
is  my  city,  I love  it  here!”  □ 
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At  20  minutes  past  mid- 
night on  August  13, 
1961 , construction  on 
the  Berlin  Wall  began, 
thus  isolating  West  Ber- 
lin from  the  free 
world. 
It  stands  now  as 
a prominent  reminder 
that  many  of 
the  people  in  the  world 
are  not  free. 
For  members  of  the 
U.S.  Army’s  Berlin  Bri- 
gade, the  wall  provides 
a lesson  on  the  value 
of  freedom  that  no 
textbook  could  ever 
match. 
For  some  of  these 
soldiers,  the  wall  is 
more  than  a symbol. 
It’s  part  of  their  daily 
lives  as  members  of  the 
wall  patrol. 

The  patrol  duty 
rotates  between  the 
scout  platoons  in  the 
three  battalions  as- 
signed to  Berlin. 

Their  mission: 
to  patrol  and  conduct 
regular  reconnaissance 
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AM5pRSeT^3 

PHKAHCKOfO  CEKIOPA 
VOUS  SORTEZ 
SECIEUR  AMERICAN 

USSH  DIH  AMERIKAHISCHEH  SERTOR 


Left,  a patrol  from  the  3d  Battalion,  6th  Infantry  passes 
an  East  German  guard  tower.  Top,  the  patrol  monitors  East 
Berlin  activity  from  Freedom  Bridge,  a crossing  point 
between  East  and  West  Berlin.  Above,  a patrol  member 
stands  on  one  of  the  numerous  observation  points  along 
the  wall.  The  sign  tells  him  this  is  as  far  as  he  goes. 


Steve  Abbott,  Photos  by  SP5  Manuel  Gomdz 


along  the  wall  and  to  maintain  a 
visible  presence  in  the  American 
sector.  It’s  one  way  of  saying 
that  we  believe  in  freedom  and 
that  we’re  willing  to  defend  it. 

Each  patrol  consists  of  two 
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Memorials,  above,  dot  the  wall  where 
people  have  been  killed  by  East  German 
guards  during  escape  attempts.  At  some 
points,  right,  the  wall  is  only  a few  meters 
from  buildings  in  West  Berlin. 


jeeps  manned  by  six 
soldiers. 
The  soldiers  are 
not  there  to  fight.  In 
fact,  if  there’s  an 
incident,  their  orders 
are  to  break  contact 
and  report  it  to  higher 
headquarters. 
Although  the  wall 
is  100  miles  long,  the 
patrols  only  cover  the 
section  that  lies  in 
the  American  sector  of 
Berlin.  It’s  a dis- 
tance of  about  40  miles 
and  it  takes  3 to  4 
hours  to  complete  a 
routine  patrol. 
Every  move  is  under 
the  watchful  eyes  of 
heavily  armed  East  Ger- 
man guards  manning  the 
more  than  250  watch 
towers  that  dot  the 
wall. 

Members  of 
the  patrol  receive  no 
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Top,  soldiers  and  civilians  have  a chance  to  check  each  other 
out  as  the  patrol  waits  for  a light  on  a busy  street.  Above, 
the  patrol  pauses  at  an  overlook  along  the  route. 


Left,  tank  traps  on  the  East  Berlin 
side  of  the  wall.  Above,  children 
along  the  route  come  out  to  greet 
the  Americans  on  patrol. 


special  training  for 
their  job  other  than  reg- 
ular classes  to  help 
them  identify  vehicles 
and  weapons  spotted  on 
the  other  side. 

They’re  just  good 
soldiers  doing  their 
job  in  a very  special 
place.  From  their  per- 
spective— riding  along 
the  10-foot  high  mass 
of  concrete  and  steel; 
looking  at  the  guards, 
barbed  wire  and  tank 
traps — it’s  easy  to 
understand  what  being  a 
soldier  is  all  about. 

The  soldiers  on 
patrol  realize  the 
dangers  involved  yet, 
calmly  and  systematically, 
they  do  a job  that 
helps  keep  us  all  free.  □ 
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OM  TH6  STICK 

Debbie  Martin  IT'S  SPRING  AGAIN.  Time  for  all  those 

outdoor  sports  to  reclaim  their  popularity 
with  TV  viewers  on  weekends. 

But  there's  a newcomer  to  this  year’s 
lineup.  This  "newcomer"  uses  a playing 
field  like  soccer,  has  offensive  and  defensive 
play  like  hockey  and  uses  protective  equip- 
ment similar  to  that  in  football.  It  requires 
the  ability  to  catch  and  throw  as  in  baseball, 
provides  the  opportunity  to  set  up  picks  and 
screens  as  in  basketball,  and  is  rougher  and 
requires  more  skill  than  all  of  them. 

It’s  called  lacrosse. 

"It’s  a good,  physical  game.  Anything 
can  happen,"  says  Specialist  4 David 
Boucher,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  who 
plays  with  the  San  Antonio  Lacrosse  Club. 


DEBBIE  MARTIN,  formerly  with  SOLDIERS  magazine,  was  on  the 
lacrosse  team  while  a student  at  James  Madison  College,  Va. 


The  distinctive  feature  of  the  game 
is  the  crosse,  a stick  with  a basket-like  hook 
on  the  end.  It’s  used  to  catch,  carry  and 
pass  the  ball.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to 
put  the  ball  in  your  opponent's  goal. 

Lacrosse  may  be  new  to  nationwide 
viewing,  but  it’s  really  one  of  the  oldest 
games  around. 

Long  before  white  men  came  to  the 
New  World,  lacrosse  was  being  played  by 
the  Six  Nations  of  the  Iroquois  in  upper 
New  York  State  and  lower  Ontario,  Canada. 
They  called  it  baggataway. 

The  game  was  played  differently  in 
those  days,  however.  Teams  numbered  up 
to  a thousand  players.  Goals  were  miles 
apart.  In  scoring  goals,  players  were  often 
severely  injured  and  sometimes  killed. 

Because  of  the  endurance  required 
(games  could  last  up  to  3 days),  lacrosse 
was  considered  excellent  training  for  com- 
bat. It  was  also  a means  of  settling  disputes 
and  battles  among  warring  tribes. 

Palefaces  coming  to  the  New  World 
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were  impressed  with  this  brutal  sport  and 
promptly  changed  the  name  to  lacrosse . The 
stick  reminded  the  French  of  a bishop's 
crosier  (la  crosse).  They  also  added  some 
of  their  gentlemen's  rules  and  greatly  re- 
duced the  playing  field. 

Originally  there  were  no  boundaries 
to  the  lacrosse  field.  Now.  for  the  sake  of 
organization,  a regulation  held  is  marked 
olf  110  yards  long  by  60  yards  wide,  with 
goals  80  yards  apart  and  6 feet  high.  The 
ball  is  made  of  sponge  rubber,  weighs  5 
ounces,  and  has  a circumference  of  7!4  to 
8 inches. 

Equipment  worn  by  players  is  de- 
signed so  that  it  doesn't  get  in  the  way  of 
speed  and  agility  in  play.  But  it  still  provides 
protection.  Helmets  of  leather  or  plastic  are 
worn  along  with  a face  mask,  leather  gloves 
and  lightweight  shoulder  pads.  The  goalie 
wears  a chest  protector  to  soften  the  impact 
of  shots  that  travel  up  to  110  miles  an  hour. 

Players  carry  the  ball  by  "cradling" 
it.  They  manage  this  with  quick  half  turns 
of  the  upright  crosse  while  running  toward 
the  goal.  The  centrifugal  force  holds  the  ball 
in  the  net  and  puts  it  in  position  for  an 
accurate  throw  or  shot. 

Each  goal  counts  one  point.  Final 
scores  usually  range  in  the  mid  to  lower 
teens. 

Ten  men  occupy  the  field  at  the 
beginning  of  a game.  Three  defensemen, 
usually  the  largest  players  on  the  team, 
protect  and  defend  the  goal.  They're  up 
against  three  attackmen  who  attempt  to 
outmaneuver  the  defense  and  score.  Serving 
as  the  link  between  offense  and  defense  are 
three  midfielders,  who  find  themselves  re- 
placing an  attackman  or  defensive  player 
on  a turnover. 

The  game  is  played  in  quarters.  Play 
begins  with  a "face-off"  at  midfield. 

Players  are  allowed  certain  rough 
moves  to  force  a turnover  from  the  oppon- 
ents, but  there  are  penalties  for  unnecessary 
roughness  or  personal  fouls.  Suspension 
from  the  game  for  a specified  time  or 
exchange  in  ball  possession  are  two  possible 
penalties. 

Blocking  the  ball  carrier  (hitting  him 
with  a shoulder)  or  poking  at  him  to  try 
to  dislodge  the  ball  are  legal  moves  in 
lacrosse. 

Women's  lacrosse  is  basically  the 
same  as  men’s — with  a few  minor  changes. 
No  physical  contact  is  permitted,  therefore 
no  protective  equipment,  except  for  a mouth 
guard,  is  worn.  The  crosse  has  a more 
shallow  pocket  to  make  it  easier  to  dislodge 


the  ball  from  the  carrier's  stick. 

Women  field  12  players  and  play  2 
halves  with  10-minute  intervals.  There’s  no 
substitution,  except  between  halves. 

Today,  the  strongest  lacrosse  organ- 
ization in  the  country  is  the  U.S.  Intercolle- 
giate Lacrosse  League  that’s  been  around 
since  1906.  Its  members  include  Penn  State, 
Harvard,  Princeton,  Yale,  Maryland,  the 
military  academies  at  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  and  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
The  best  college  team  in  the  country  is 
awarded  the  Wingate  Trophy.  Johns  Hop- 
kins has  won  it  most  frequently. 

But  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  is  in 
there  and  trying.  The  Army  team  ranked 
fifth  in  the  nation  at  the  end  of  their  '78 
season  after  facing  tough  competition  in- 
cluding Johns  Hopkins. 

Lacrosse  is  a sport  whose  time  is 
about  to  come.  Supposedly  strictly  an  East 
Coast  sport,  SP4  Boucher's  San  Antonio 
team  has  been  up  against  southwestern 
teams  from  Louisiana  State,  Texas  A&M, 
Baylor  and  the  University  of  Nevada.  "The 
action  never  ceases,”  says  SP4  Boucher. 
"Lacrosse  has  its  own  type  of  appeal.” 

So,  give  the  newcomer  a chance  this 
season.  Perhaps  after  seeing  a couple  of 
games  you'll  see  why  lacrosse  is  indeed  the 
“ fastest  game  on  two  feet.”  □ 


Lacrosse  is  also 
becoming  a women's 
sport,  although  their 
rules  are  somewhat 
modified.  Photo 
provided  by  Penn 
State  University. 
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Through  The  Eyes 
Of  The  Artist 

SP5  Lana  B.  Ott 


BATTLE  PAINTINGS  aren't  new. 
Cave  drawings  show  our  ancestors 
as  crudely  drawn  stick  figures 
throwing  rocks  or  fighting  hand-to- 
hand.  Great  artists,  such  as  Leon- 
ardo DaVinci  and  Francisco  Goya, 
painted  battle  scenes  in  their  times. 

Modern  armies  also  docu- 
ment their  wartime  conflicts  and 
peacetime  activities.  The  U.S. 
Army’s  Art  Collection  is  a pictorial 
history  of  the  Army  from  World  War 
II  to  the  present.  It’s  a view  of  the 
Army  through  the  eyes  of  the  artist. 

The  collection  includes 
paintings  by  both  military  and  civil- 
ian artists,  some  famous,  some  not 
so  famous.  Some  of  the  art  was 
conceived  and  executed  on  the 
battlefield.  Other  pieces  were 
painted  from  sketches  and  photo- 
graphs made  on  the  scene. 

The  Army  Art  Activity,  U.S. 
Army  Center  of  Military  History, 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  maintains  and 
administers  the  collection  for  view- 
ing by  the  public  and  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  Works  are  dis- 
played in  42  packaged,  circulating 
exhibits.  These  are  placed  on  loan 
for  3 months  to  Army  installations, 
hospitals  and  veterans  groups. 
Some  paintings  are  on  indefinite  loan 
to  Army  museums  and  service 
schools. 

The  paintings  cover  a wide 
range  of  subject  matter,  style  and 
technique  because  artists  were 
given  almost  complete  freedom  of 
expression. 

“The  Army  always  fostered 
art.  It  permitted  artists  to  go  along 
with  soldiers  and  would  usually 
furnish  them  with  supplies  or  what- 


ever they  needed.  It  didn't  pay  them 
or  put  them  on  contract,  but  allowed 
them  freedom  to  follow  their  inter- 
ests and  styles,”  says  Marion  Mc- 
Naughton,  curator  of  the  Army  Art 
Activity. 

Although  all  the  pieces  in  the 
collection  have  a military  slant, 
“there  are  few  actual  battle  paint- 
ings,” says  McNaughton. 

The  collection  is  primarily 
paintings,  but  it  does  include  a few 
sculptures.  Most  of  the  collection 
dates  from  post  World  War  II 
because  the  Army  art  program 
wasn’t  established  until  1944.  Pre- 
World  War  II  paintings  and  artifacts 
were  turned  over  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington,  D.C., 
where  they  remain. 

The  Army’s  collection  falls 
into  three  groups,  based  on  the 
source.  They  are  the  American 
Collection,  the  Life  Collection,  and 
the  German  War  Art  Collection. 

The  first  organized  American 
war  art  program  was  established 
during  World  War  II.  Forty-two 
artists — 23  military  and  19  civil- 
ians— were  given  the  job  of  execut- 
ing a pictorial  history  of  the  war. 
But  lack  of  funds  threatened  to  end 
the  program  in  1943.  Up  to  that  time 
almost  1,300  works  of  art  had  been 
produced.  These  now  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  Army’s  war  art 
collection. 

Luckily,  the  program  was 
saved  by  Henry  R.  Luce,  editor  of 
Life  magazine.  He  offered  to  hire 
the  civilian  artists,  still  on  location, 
to  continue  their  work.  All  but  two 
joined  the  Life  War  Art  staff. 

The  Army  continued  to  sup- 


port the  program  logistically.  In 
return.  Life  agreed  to  give  the 
resulting  works  to  the  military  after 
the  war.  In  1960  Time,  Inc.,  turned 
over  1,056  pieces  of  art  to  the 
Departmentof  Defense.  Theseform 
the  Life  Collection. 

More  than  100  pieces  from 
the  collection  are  rotated  within  a 
permanent  display  in  the  Pentagon. 
(See  “Pentagon  Tour,”  January 
soldiers.)  Other  works  are  in  trav- 
eling exhibitions.  The  collection 
includes  works  of  several  famous 
artists,  including  Peter  Blume,  Tom 
Lea,  George  Biddle  and  Reginald 
Marsh. 

Also  in  the  Life  collection  are 
the  works  of  22  artists  who  partici- 
pated in  Life's  art  competition  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  This 
competition  drew  more  than  1,500 
entries. 

Another  series  in  the  Life 
collection  is  called  “Men  Without 
Guns.”  It  was  produced  by  Abbott 
Laboratories  in  cooperation  with 
the  Surgeon  General’s  Office. 

Rounding  out  the  World  War 
II  Life  collection  are  illustrations 
and  cartoons  from  Yank  magazine. 
Still  other  works  were  donated  by 
people  who  did  sketches  and  draw- 
ings during  the  war  and  turned  them 
over  to  the  military  “just  so  they 
would  be  in  an  official  collection,” 
says  McNaughton. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
collections  to  come  out  of  World 
War  II  is  the  German  War  Art 
Collection.  It  consists  of  confiscat- 
ed World  War  II  art  produced  by 
the  Propaganda  Center  and  the 
Artists  Division  of  the  German  High 
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THE  CHARIOTEERS  is  part  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Art  Collection.  It  was  done  in  Korea 
in  1970  by  CW2  Chet  Jezierski,  then  a 
member  of  the  Army  Artist  Program.  He 
was  on  the  first  Army  artist  team  sent 
to  Korea.  He’s  now  a professional  illus- 
trator. 


SP4  David  Grinstein,  below,  sketches  an 
American  tank  in  Korea,  March  1970, 
while  on  temporary  duty  with  the  Army 
Artist  Program. 
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OUTDOOR  MOVIE  by 
Reginald  Marsh  is  part  of 
the  Life  Collection  of  Art 
from  World  Warll.  It'sone 
of  more  than  1 ,000  pieces 
of  art  in  the  collection. 
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FRACTURE  WARD,  right,  by 
Peter  Blume  is  part  of  the  Life 
Collection  of  U.S.  Army  art. 


REFUGEES  NEAR  TAEGU, 
below,  by  Robert  Baer  from  the 
Life  Collection. 


HIGH  NAZI  MORALE  AMID  THE 
RUBBLE,  right,  is  by  W.  Tschech 
from  the  German  War  Art  Col- 
lection. It’s  one  of  more  than 
10,000  pieces  of  art  created  by 
German  artists  during  the  war. 


THREE  SOLDIERS,  far  right,  by 
Stephen  H.  Randall,  Vietnam 
1968. 
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Command. 

The  collection  was  recovered 
from  the  almost  10,000  pieces  of  art 
produced  by  German  artists  during 
the  war.  It  even  includes  four 
watercolors  painted  by  Hitler. 
These  are  now  stored  in  the  Forres- 
tal  Building  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  German  collection  was 
unpopular  for  many  years,  but  now 
it's  in  great  demand.  “For  a while 
it  was  too  close  to  the  event,  but 
now  it’s  history,”  McNaughton 
explains. 

Every  country  involved  in 
World  War  II  produced  war  art,  but 
the  Third  Reich  produced  the 
greatest  volume.  Hitler  used  art  as 
an  instrument  of  propaganda  to 
spread  his  doctrines  of  Nazi  domi- 
nation and  German  superiority. 

Hitler,  who  considered  him- 
self an  artist  in  his  early  days, 
established  the  official  German  War 
Art  program  in  1941.  During  one  of 
his  rare  trips  to  the  front  lines  he 
saw  soldiers  painting  during  their 
leisure  hours  for  local  commanders. 
He  realized  the  value  a formal 
program  would  have  in  support  of 
the  war. 

After  the  program  began, 
artists  were  sent  to  the  front  lines. 
They  made  sketches  of  actual 
scenes,  which  accounts  for  the 
feeling  of  realism  in  their  works, 
according  to  McNaughton.  Later 
theyreturned  tostudios  in  rear  areas 
tofinish  their  work  in  various  media. 

Most  of  the  art  had  been 
planned  for  use  in  military  head- 
quarters buildings,  museums,  mess 
halls  and  barracks.  But  some  found 
its  way  into  Hitler’s  private  collec- 
tion and  the  collection  at  Nazi  party 
headquarters  in  Munich. 

During  the  war  the  paintings 
were  shown  in  many  European 
countries  for  “education  and  cul- 
tural purposes” — that  is,  propa- 
ganda. At  the  end  of  World  War 
II  Allied  agreements  ordered  the 
confiscation  or  destruction  of  all  art 
which  might  renew  the  Nazi  spirit 
or  German  militarism.  Because  of 
the  historical  value  of  the  war  art, 
however,  the  U.S.  Army  set  about 
to  collect  it. 

The  search  for  the  missing 
art  was  like  a treasure  hunt.  Pieces 


were  scattered  in  unlikely  places 
throughout  Germany.  Some  were 
found  in  basements  and  attics  of 
huts  and  dance  halls.  Others  were 
located  in  mines.  A few  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  artists  and  were 
never  recovered. 

More  than  9,000  items  were 
turned  over  to  the  U.S.  Army  Chief 
of  Military  History.  Later  the  office 
returned  1 ,600pieces  which  “wefelt 
were  not  propaganda  art,”  says 
McNaughton. 

Part  of  the  collection  was 
sent  to  storage  at  Pueblo  Army 
Depot,  Colo.,  because  these  paint- 
ings were  unpopular,  too  big  for  the 
center  to  handle  or  in  very  bad 


Dave  Breger,  while  serving  in  the  army 
in  World  War  II,  did  this  cartoon  that’s 
now  part  of  the  Army  art  Collection. 


condition.  Since  then,  the  German 
collection  has  been  gradually  with- 
drawn from  the  Colorado  storage 
area  and  brought  to  Washington  to 
be  restored  and  framed.  Eventually, 
most  of  it  will  be  exhibited. 

Works  from  more  recent 
years  are  found  in  the  American 
collection.  In  1966,  the  Army  began 
sending  artists  to  Vietnam  under  the 
Army  Artist  Program.  For  2 years, 
36  soldier-artists  and  10  civilian 
artists  recorded  the  Army’s  activi- 
ties in  Vietnam. 

Soldier  artists  were  placed  on 
temporary  duty  for  120  to  135  days 
and  worked  in  five-man  teams.  They 
spent  60  days  touring  units  in  Viet- 


nam. During  this  time  they  drew 
preliminary  sketches  and  took 
photos.  Next  they  were  sent  to 
Hawaii  to  complete  their  works. 

Civilian  artists  spent  30  days 
or  less  in  Vietnam  and  returned  to 
transform  their  sketches  into  paint- 
ings. Their  transportation  and  trav- 
eling expenses  were  paid  by  the 
Army. 

Most  of  the  Vietnam  era 
drawings  and  sketches  are  kept  for 
historical  reference  at  the  Center  of 
Military  History.  Many  paintings, 
however,  are  on  public  display. 

The  current  artist  program 
sends  soldiers  and  civilians  to  Ger- 
many, Korea,  Alaska,  Panama  and 
Southeast  Asia  to  document  Army 
operations  and  life.  Soldier  artists 
who  have  completed  basic  training 
may  apply  for  the  program  through 
their  local  crafts  director.  Details 
are  spelled  out  in  Army  Circular 
870-19.  Civilian  artists  are  recruited 
through  the  Copley  Society  and  the 
Society  of  Illustrators  in  New  York, 
as  well  as  directly  by  the  Chief  of 
Military  History. 

At  the  Army  Art  Activity  a 
staff  of  three  civilians  administers 
the  collection.  They  inventory,  re- 
search, photograph,  catalogue  and 
log  exhibits  in  and  out.  Restoration 
and  framing  is  contracted  to  private 
companies. 

The  small  staff  also  assists 
visitorstotheoffice.  Manyrepresent 
magazines  and  newspapers  which 
use  photos  of  the  art  for  illustration. 

Organizations  wishing  to 
borrow  exhibits  of  Army  art  should 
write  the  Curator,  Army  Art  Activ- 
ity, 5001  Eisenhower  Ave.,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22333.  The  only  criteria 
for  loan  is  that  exhibits  be  on  public 
display  in  a secure,  air-conditioned 
area.  Shipping  costs  must  be  paid 
by  the  borrower. 

From  cave  paintings  to  pho- 
tographs, man  has  recorded  the 
exploits  of  his  armies.  Luckily, 
today  we  don’t  have  to  slouch 
through  mouldy  caves  to  squint  at 
dimly-lit  paintings.  Today  our  mili- 
tary art  hangs  in  post  museums  and 
in  the  halls  of  public  buildings. 

Take  a look  for  yourself.  It's 
a rare  view  of  the  Army  through 
the  eyes  of  the  artist.  □ 
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Then  And  Vow 

“THE  ARMY  IS  RESPONSIBLE  for 
whatever  success  I’ve  had,”  says 
professional  illustrator  Chet  Je- 
zierski. 

Jezierski  is  a “graduate”  of 
the  Army  artist  program.  An  aviator 
warrant  officer,  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  first  artist  team  to 
go  to  Korea.  He  and  four  enlisted 
artists  spent  March  to  June  1970 
putting  on  canvas  their  impres- 
sions of  soldier  life  in  Korea. 

The  team  worked  out  of  a 
makeshift  studio  in  an  intelligence 
headquarters  building.  From  there 
they  traveled  to  units  in  the  field, 
making  sketches  and  photographs 
for  their  final  paintings. 

“On-the-spot  drawings  and 
impressions  were  very  important,” 
says  Jezierski.  “We  went  out  to  the 
field  so  we  could  be  influenced  by 
the  elements  and  the  people.” 

The  soldier-artists  painted 
“pretty  much  what  appealed  to  us. 
The  program  d irector  never  put  any 
strictguidelineson  us.  Itwasafree 
kind  of  process.  I had  my  own  ideas 
about  what  I wanted  to  do.  What 
really  appealed  to  me  was  the 
situation  of  the  soldier.” 

The  paintings  Jezierski  and 
other  artists  turned  in  showed  the 
soldiers  and  country  in  a special 
way.  In  addition  to  35  sketches  and 
watercolors,  Jezierski  produced 
six  large  canvases.  In  one  painting 
he  shows  modern-day  charioteers 
and  the  gatekeeper — familiar  fea- 
tures of  life  in  Korea. 

Jezierski’s  art  style,  then  as 
now,  is  very  realistic.  “I  grew  up 
in  the  Norman  Rockwell  era.  The 
people  who  influenced  my  art  a 
greatdeal  were  those  who  stressed 
realism.” 

Jezierski  now  does  com- 
mercial illustrations  for  television, 
magazines  and  book  jackets. 
“Lately  my  clients  mostly  want  me 
to  do  intricate  and  complete  mon- 
tage designs  and  official  portraits. 
The  renderings  must  be  very  close 
to  the  truth.” 

v__ — 


Above,  a Chet  Jezierski  illustration  that  appeared  in  a large-circulation 
national  magazine. 


says,  made  him  a better  artist.  “I 
think  it  matured  me  a lot.  I was 
18  when  I went  in  the  service,  and 
I had  no  experience  dealing  with 
peopleorevendealing  with  myself. 

“As  far  as  being  a creative 
person,  I was  never  really  put  in 
a position  where  I had  to  produce 
for  someone  else.  But  between 
flying  and  going  to  Vietnam  (where 
he  was  wounded  twice),  and 
working  as  an  artist  in  Korea,  the 
Army  gave  me  a lot  of  confidence.” 

Jezierski  speaks  highly  of 
the  artist  program,  not  only  for 
what  it  allowed  him  to  do  for  the 
Army,  but  for  what  it  gives  the 
country. 

“A  program  like  this  shows 
the  civilian  community  another 
segment  of  what  we’re  capable  of 
doing.  Our  artwork  shows  that 
soldiers  are  not  just  a bunch  of 
people  who  can’t  make  it  on  the 
outside.  It  highlights  the  individual 
soldier  and  what  he  has  to  go 
through.” 

Answering  those  who  say 
activities  such  as  the  Army  artist 
program  aren't  necessary,  Je- 
zierski says,  “I  think  the  taxpayer 
really  gets  added  return  on  his 
dollar  when  he  can  get  not  only 
national  defense,  security,  emer- 
gency and  disaster  relief,  but  en- 
during pieces  of  art  and  creative 
expression  as  well.”  □ 


Some  of  his  artwork  is  so 
realistic  it’s  almost  photo- 
graphic— or  is  it  photography? 

“I  really  have  a lot  of  fun 
tryingtothrow  curvesatthe  viewer, 
who  doesn’t  know  what  I’ve  done 
and  what  I didn’t  do.  He  may  think 
I drew  it  all  or  wonder  where  the 
photograph  ends  and  the  drawing 
begins.  I usealot  of  elements — line 
copies,  photographs,  stats — and 
then  I incorporate  a great  deal  of 
drawing  and  painting.” 

Jezierski  spent  much  of  his 
Army  career  involved  with  art, 
although  “when  I joined  the  Army 
I was  going  to  be  an  aviator,”  he 
says.  He  took  part  in  the  Army 
speakers  program,  discussing  his 
art  and  the  Army  artist  program. 
Later  he  worked  for  NASA  doing 
illustrations  for  Apollo  16  and  17. 
In  a project  for  the  Pentagon,  he 
recreated  the  battle  scenes  of 
Medal  of  Honor  recipients. 

His  service  experience,  he 


CHET  JEZIERSKI, 
former  aviation 
warrant  officer 
and  Army  Artist 
Program 
participant,  now 
works  as  a 
commercial  artist 
in  Westport, 

Conn 
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FRENCH  COMMANDO  TRAINING 

BERLIN — Thirty-eight  infantrymen  from  the  2d  Battalion, 
6th  Infantry,  recently  completed  3 weeks  of  training  at  the 
French  Commando  School  on  the  French-German  border. 


During  the  first  2 
weeks  the  men  trained  in 
river  crossing,  demolition, 
patrolling,  guerilla  warfare, 
map  reading  and  survival 
techniques,  including  "ob- 
stacle cou  rses  you 
wouldn't  believe.” 

In  the  third  week  the 
men  put  their  newly  gained 
knowledge  to  work  in  a test 
of  physical  stamina.  The 
test  included  a 3-day  and 
4-night,  100-mile  forced 
march  over  mountainous 
terrain.  The  12-  to  14-hour 
nightly  marches  were 
highlighted  by  river  cross- 
ings, mountain  climbing 
and  simulated  ambushes. 
At  the  end  of  the  march  they 
were  required  to  success- 
fully assault  a mountain 
fortress. 

The  course  gave  the 
men  a better  knowledge  of 
their  own  capabilities  and 
of  the  European  country- 
side. They  came  away  with 
many  new  friends  and  a 
small  metal  badge  that 
reads  “Commando  En- 
trainement.” 


FORT  RILEY,  Kans.— 

Cities  have  been  known  to 
spring  up  around  Army 
posts,  but  at  Fort  Riley  a 
new  city  is  taking  shape  on 
post.  This  “city  with  no 
inhabitants"  will  be  used 
for  “combat  in  cities” 
training  by  members  of  the 
1st  Infantry  Division. 

Developed  for  train- 
ing on  the  squad  and  pla- 
toon level,  the  city  allows 
units  to  practice  defensive 
and  offensive  tactics  using 
actual  buildings  and 
streets.  This  will  provide 
realistic  training  in  both 
defending  and  securing  a 
city  in  combat. 

The  “combat  in 
cities"  facility  will  be  used 
by  infantry,  armor  and  mili- 
tary police  units. 

Engineers  from  Co 
D,  34th  Engineer  Battalion, 
built  the  city  on  the  Fort 
Riley  ranges.  They  were 
assisted  by  members  of  the 
203d  Engineer  Battalion,  a 
National  Guard  unit  from 
Joplin,  Mo. 


Workers  Net  $25,000  Award 

WATERVLIET  ARSENAL,  N.Y. — A team  of  Army  scientists 
and  technicians  has  won  $25,000  by  saving  the  Army  more 
than  $30  million.  The  award  went  to  12  employees  of  the 
Army  Weapons  Laboratory  here  for  developing  a simulated 
test  firing  method  to  determine  the  safe  firing  life  of  large 
gun  barrels. 

The  new  test  method  replaces  the  costly  firings  of 
the  past.  As  a result,  the  Army  will  save  more  than  $30 
million  in  the  first  year  alone.  The  new  method  has  also 
been  adopted  by  the  Navy. 

The  $25,000  is  the  largest  award  possible  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Incentive  Awards  Program.  This  is  only 
the  seventh  time  the  maximum  award  has  been  presented. 


Hooded  Volunteers 

FORT  HOOD,  Tex. — Artillerymen  from  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division  complete  the  mile  run  on  their  annual  P.T.  test 
wearing  protective  masks.  Thirty  volunteers  from  DivArty 
took  the  test  wearing  the  mask  to  prove  that  it  doesn't 
hamper  a soldier’s  ability  to  maneuver.  After  completing 
the  five  events  on  the  test,  the  soldiers  had  an  average 
score  of  407  out  of  a possible  500  points.  Sergeant  Derrick 
Jackson,  C Battery,  2d  Battalion,  19th  Field  Artillery,  led 
the  hooded  volunteers  with  a score  of  478. 


FORT  CAMPBELL,  Ky.— 

The  new  Army  hospital, 
now  under  construction 
here,  will  be  named  in 
honor  of  Colonel  Florence 
Blanchfield,  Chief  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  from 
1943  to  1947. 

Col  Blanchfield,  who 
died  in  1973,  was  the  first 
nurse  to  receive  a Regular 
Army  commission — num- 
bered N-1 — in  1947. 

When  completed  in 
1981 , the  Army  hospital  will 
be  the  first  ever  dedicated 
to  an  Army  nurse. 

According  to  a 
spokesmanforthe  Surgeon 
General’s  office,  this  is  also 
the  first  time  an  Army 
hospital  has  been  named 
for  a woman. 


FORT  GILLEM,  Ga.— The 

portable  professional  bas- 
ketball court  once  used  for 
Atlanta  Hawks’  home 
games  has  found  a new 
permanent  home  here.  It 
was  installed  recently  in  the 
old  aviation  hangar,  now 
being  converted  into  an 
indoor  recreation  center. 
The  center  is  part  of  a plan 
to  bring  Fort  Gillem  recre- 
ation activities  together 
under  one  roof.  A tennis 
court  has  already  been  in- 
stalled, and  future  addi- 
tions include  a track, 
handball  courts,  exercise 
room  and  sauna.  Installa- 
tion of  a new  snack  bar.  a 
craft  shop  program  and 
equipment  rental  center  are 
also  planned 
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Boucher’s  horse  sense 


Checking  out 
horses'  hooveswasfarfrom 
SP4  David  Boucher’s  mind 
when  he  first  joined  the 
Army.  He  had  aspirations  of 
becoming  a medical  doc- 
tor. His  recruiter  suggested 
he  become  a veterinary 
technician  to  get  some 
practical  medical  experi- 
ence. 

After  training,  SP4 
Boucher  was  sent  to  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Tex.  “I  had 
no  idea  I would  be  involved 
with  taking  care  of  more 
than  50  horses  belonging 
to  the  U.S.  Modern  Pen- 
tathlon Training  Center," 


he  says.  Besides  treating 
injuries  and  immunizing 
pets  living  on  post,  he  as- 
sists veterinarians  during 
operations  and  performs 
laboratory  tests. 

SP4Boucherstill  has 
plans  for  a medical  career, 
but  now  veterinary  medi- 
cine has  become  a possi- 
bility. 


He  may  be  a general 
at  the  office,  but  he’s  just 
a captain  in  the  Reserve. 
Capt  John  S.  Clark,  opera- 
tions officer  for  the  122d 
Army  Reserve  Command  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  was  re- 
cently elected  attorney 
general  for  Arkansas. 

His  friends  now  call 
him  "the  captain  who  rose 
to  general  overnight."  With 
that  kind  of  praise,  Capt 
Clark  rates  his  membership 
in  the  Army  Reserve  highly. 


The  man  in  the  chair 
is  known  worldwide  as  the 
Brown  Bomber.  During  his 
reign  as  world  heavyweight 
boxing  champion  from 
1937  to  1949,  he  success- 
fully defended  his  title  25 
timeswith21  knockouts.  He 
also  served  as  an  Army 
sergeant  in  World  War  II  and 
donated  fight  purses  to 
Army  and  Navy  Relief.  His 
name,  of  course,  is  Joe 
Louis. 

An  illustrious  group 
of  fans  recently  gathered  in 
Las  Vegas  to  honor  the 
Brown  Bomber’s  achieve- 
ments. His  admirers  in- 
clude, left  to  right:  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Clifford 
Alexander,  who  presented 
Louis  with  the  Army  Deco- 
ration for  Distinguished 
Service;  Harry  Wald,  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  Cae- 
sars Palace;  entertainer 
Frank  Sinatra,  who  was 


master  of  ceremonies  for 
the  event;  boxing  promoter 

Don  King;  Max  Schmeling, 

former  world  heavyweight 
boxing  champion;  and  Los 
Angeles  Mayor  Tom  Brad- 
ley. 


When  the  Washing- 
ton family  returns  to  state- 
side living,  their  memories 
of  Korea  will  live  on — partly 
because  they  will  be  bring- 
ing a part  of  the  population 
with  them. 

It  all  started  when 
Capt  Don  Washington,  of 
the  Military  Personnel 
Center-Korea,  visited  a 
home  for  abandoned 
Amerasianchildren.  He  and 
his  wife  Gwen  intended  to 
adopt  one  child,  but  got  two 
in  the  bargain.  They  already 
had  four  of  their  own. 

A year  later  the 
Washingtons  were  offered 
another  child.  Capt  Wash- 
ington accepted.  “What’s 
another  mouth  to  feed 
when  you  already  have 
six?" 


In  five  words  or  less, 
describe  how  Irwin  Schu- 
macher, who's  no  cook, 
could  come  up  a winner — 


Clark:  captain  to  general  overnigh 
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Louis  and  friends 


with  his  “Raisin-Topt- 
Chippery-Stuffed-Pat- 
ties” — in  the  National  Beef 
Cook-Off. 

Patience,  persist- 
ence and  postage  is  how 
Schumacher,  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Materiel  Develop- 
ment and  Readiness  Com- 
mand, Alexandria,  Va.,  ex- 
plains it.  That’s  how  he’s 
managed  to  win  some  600 
contest  prizes  in  the  last  21 
years. 

What  the  winning 
entries  have  gotten  him,  for 


starters,  are  8 television 
sets;  8 radios;  13  cameras; 
6 clocks;  6 watches;  7 bi- 
cycles; 1,500  phonograph 
records;  60  tickets  to  local 
events;  a washer,  dryer  and 
freezer;  and  thousands  of 
dollars  in  cash. 

To  get  all  this  loot, 
Schumacher  spends  8 
hours  of  his  spare  time  each 
week  cooking  up  recipes 
and  creating  slogans.  He 
spends  about  $50  a month 
on  postage  and  another 
$100  a year  subscribing  to 


magazines  and  special 
publications  on  contests. 

An  example  of  a 
winning.entry  is  his  slogan 
for  a massage  parlor:  “It’s 
nice  to  be  kneaded.  " 


It  was  an  outdoor 
military  wedding  besidethe 
rolling  Big  Piney  River,  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  for  Pvt 
Tammy  Duval  and  PFC 
Mike  Plunkett.  The  entire 
wedding  party,  including 
120  guests  who  are 
members  of  the  bride’s 
company,  wore  green  fa- 
tigues. 

Given  away  by  her 
drill  sergeant,  SSgt  Ronald 
Freeman,  the  bride  ap- 
proached the  presiding 
Army  chaplains  through 
two  ranks  of  soldiers  form- 
ing a wedding  arch  with 
their  M-16  rifles. 

Following  the  wed- 
ding, and  completion  of 
their  Advanced  Individual 
Training,  the  couple,  who 
met  at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala., 
plan  a honeymoon  to  her 
parents'  home  in  Hartford, 
N.Y.  Then,  hopefully,  it’s 
orders  for  both  to  Fort 
Hood,  Tex. 


I Washingtons:  Seven  is  almost  enough 


:AN  NATk 
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Schumacher's  stuffed  patties 


Plunketts:  Military  wedding 
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AMTRAKing 

America 

Aboard  The  San  Francisco  Zephyr 

MSgt  Matt  Glasgow 


FORTY  YEARS  AGO,  she  was  one  of  the  fanciest, 
most  famous  trains  in  America.  Although  she’s  been 
remodeled  and  refitted,  the  San  Francisco  Zephyr  may 
soon  pull  out  for  the  last  time,  a victim  of  speedier 
air  travel  and  the  popularity  of  automobiles. 

Starting  out  on  one  of  her  recent  runs,  the 
engineer  lets  out  the  throttle  and  eases  her  away  from 
Chicago’s  Union  Station. 

Glancing  at  his  gold  railroad  watch,  he  frowns. 
Ten  minutes  late.  If  nothing  goes  wrong,  she’ll  make 
up  that  time  easily  on  the  2,000  miles  to  California. 

Grimy  buildings  slide  past  the  windows  as  the 
city  falls  away  into  the  night.  In  minutes,  Zephyr 
becomes  a 70  mph  blur  on  the  Illinois  countryside. 

Steel  wheels  chatter  in  clickety-click  rhythm. 


With  their  luggage  secured  overhead,  some  of  the 
train’s  156  passengers  set  out  to  explore  the  1,000- 
foot-long  train.  Others  settle  back  to  watch  a full  moon 
skim  over  streams  and  ponds. 

The  conductor  comes  through.  At  the  first  seat, 
he  starts  checking  tickets.  He  asks  a young  man  in 
jeans,  “Are  you  in  service?’’ 

“Yes,  sir.  Army.  Going  home  on  leave.” 
“Justchecking.  I see  they  gave  you  the  25  percent 
military  discount.  Have  a good  trip.” 

The  conducter  moves  down  the  aisle,  stopping 
at  each  seat  to  collect  tickets.  Then  he  disappears  into 
the  next  car. 

“I'm  going  to  see  my  Gramma  in  Den-Burr, 
Cowado,”  a bright-eyed  3-year-old  tells  an  older 
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passenger.  “Where  are  you  going?” 

“San  Francisco.” 

“Is  that  in  Pencil-Bayhnyuh?” 

“Suzie!  Come  back  here,”  her  mother  urges. 
“Sorry.  This  is  Suzie’s  first  train  ride  and  she’s  all 
excited.  We  usually  fly,  but  I wanted  her  to  ride  on 
a train  while  they  still  have  them.  You  know,  there 
used  to  be  a lot  of  trains  in  this  country  . . 

But  that  was  before  four-lane  interstate  high- 
ways spanned  the  Nation  and  before  several  major 
U.S.  rail  corporations  crumbled  into  bankruptcy. 
Many  others  suffered  from  declining  ridership. 

By  9 p.m.,  most  are  drifting  toward  sleep.  Coach 
passengers  recline  in  push-back  seats  or  curl  into  fetal 
positions  across  a pair  of  empty  seats.  Suzie  makes 
her  33d  trip  down  the  carpeted  aisle  to  a water  fountain. 

Back  in  “first  class,”  passengers  are  pulling 
down  overhead  beds  for  the  night.  For  them,  two  nights 
sleep  in  a private  room  is  worth  the  extra  $80.  Unless 
you  can  sleep  comfortably  in  a foxhole,  it’s  not  a bad 
idea  when  you  travel  overnight. 

Early  risers  begin  stirring  at  first  light.  Purple 
clouds  turncoral.  Forafew  moments  Nebraska’s  prairie 
is  washed  in  dawn’s  soft  tones.  A red  sun  bulges  out 
of  a fiery  horizon.  For  many , it’s  the  first  sunrise  they’ve 
had  time  to  watch  in  years. 

You  try  to  shave  with  a blade  razor.  On  a moving 
train  it’s  plastic  surgery  without  an  anesthetic.  After 
five  hits  and  seven  misses,  you  wish  for  an  electric 
one.  A sink  bath,  fresh  clothes  and  a cup  of  coffee 
helps.  But  you  hope  the  coffee  won’t  leak  through 
the  cuts  on  your  face. 

The  smell  of  frying  bacon  fills  the  dining  car. 
Silver  tinkles  on  china.  Waiters  pour  more  coffee  and 
weave  around  each  other  with  large  silver  trays. 

Outside,  farmers  are  already  furrowing  their 
fields  for  spring.  A village  of  white  houses  flashes  past. 
Near  Holdredge,  Nebr.,  a boy  waves  from  a school 
bus  window.  Someone  waves  back  and  smiles  at  a 
forgotten  memory.  The  countryside  is  like  theater, 
except  that  the  scenes  stand  still  and  the  audience  moves 
past.  For  $3,  breakfast  and  the  show  are  worth  the 
price. 

Three  men  enter  from  the  direction  of  the 
sleeping  cars.  Two  are  huge,  beefy  guys  with  brawlers’ 
faces.  The  third  is  short,  slim  and  expensively  dressed. 
Everyone  stares  at  the  trio.  People  whisper,  “Body- 
guards . . . who  is  he?  . . . gangsters  . . . Mafia,  I’ll 
bet,”  then  nod  their  heads  knowingly. 

Maybe  half  the  passengers  eat  at  the  eight  dining 
tables.  The  rest  raid  the  club  car  for  coffee,  rolls  and 
orange  juice. 

Steward  Sam  Brewer  relaxes  a bit  when  the 
last  diner  leaves  his  car.  His  crew  has  had  to  carry 
water  into  their  kitchen  since  Chicago.  And  there’s 
a problem  with  a fickle  fuse.  “Maybe  we  can  get  it 
fixed  in  McCook,  Nebr.,  or  Denver.  But  it’s  going 
to  cost  us  time  and  we’re  already  running  a half-hour 
late. 

“If  it  can’t  be  fixed,  we're  going  to  have  to 
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serve  free  box  lunches.”  The  thought  makes  his  face 
sour. 

Does  that  happen  often?  “More  often  than  I 
would  like.  Our  cars  have  been  refurbished,  but  they’re 
30  years  old  and  they  break  down  sometimes.” 

Nebraska  farmland  rolls  by  at  80  mph.  Many 
of  the  people  working  the  fields  are  sons  of  pioneers 
who  settled  here.  Back  when  the  Civil  War  ended, 
westbound  settlers  crossed  this  prairie  in  covered 
wagons.  With  luck,  they  could  go  from  Chicago  to 
San  Francisco  in  10  to  12  months. 

Many  preferred  to  make  the  trip  by  ship,  sailing 
16,000  miles  around  South  America.  For  most  Ameri- 
cans, the  vast  gap  of  hostile,  unsettled  land  in  the 
West  made  Europe  closer  than  California. 

Then,  on  May  10, 1869,  the  first  transcontinental 
railroad  was  completed.  America  grew  faster  in  the 
next  50  years  than  it  had  in  the  past  200. 

By  1929,  U.S.  railroads  ran  20,000  intercity 
trains  a day.  They  carried  three  out  of  every  four 
intercity  travelers.  Passenger  trains  like  the  Broadway, 


The  San  Francisco  Zephyr  rounds  a bend  amid  the  spectacular 
scenery  of  the  high  Sierras. 


Photo  by  AMTRAK 


the  National  and  the  San  Francisco  Zephyr  became 
famous  for  their  luxury,  service  and  promptness. 

Thencame  the  automobile,  the  bus  andair  travel. 

Some  railroads  went  bankrupt.  Others  made 
money  on  freight,  only  to  lose  it  on  passenger  trains. 
The  more  money  passenger  trains  lost,  the  more  they 
were  neglected.  The  more  neglect,  the  fewer  passengers 
and  less  income. 

By  1970,  there  were  only  450  passenger  trains. 
Railroads  demanded  the  federal  permission  needed  to 
get  rid  of  their  passenger  trains.  For  equally  good 
reasons,  others  loudly  opposed  the  change.  Congress 
resolved  the  crisis  by  creating  a semi-public  passenger 
train  corporation.  They  called  it  AMTRAK. 

Under  the  arrangement,  three  smaller  lines  were 
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allowed  to  keep  passenger  lines  that  were  profitable 
for  them.  AMTRAK  got  the  other  95  percent  of  the 
U.S.  passenger  rail  network  and  opened  for  business 
in  1971. 

But  it  had  inherited  a dying  business.  New  train 
cars  were  no  longer  being  built  anywhere  in  America. 
Old  cars  had  to  be  leased  from  railroads  that  had 
neglected  passenger  fleets  for  three  decades. 

Since  then,  all-new  trains  have  been  added  in 
the  Northeast  and  on  many  routes  throughout  the 
country.  But  much  of  the  Nation  is  served  by 
remodeled,  pre-World  War  II  cars. 

Colorado.  An  hour  before  you  hit  Denver,  you 
can  see  the  Rockies — jagged,  majestic  peaks  cloaked 
in  misty  clouds.  And  no  billboards,  motels  or  burger 
joints  in  sight. 

Away  from  the  pressures  of  daily  life,  passengers 
loosen  up  and  make  friends  out  of  strangers.  It  starts 
with  exchanging  names  and  destinations.  Before  they 
reachCalifornia,  some  willconfide  things  they  wouldn’t 
tell  a priest. 

To  pass  the  time,  some  play  board  games  or 
cards  in  the  club  car.  “Fast  Eddie,”  formerly  of 
Brooklyn,  Reno  and  lesser  places,  has  roped  a cowboy, 
an  Australian  and  the  soldier  into  a small,  rapid  poker 
game.  One  of  the  coach  attendants  says  Fast  Eddie 
made  a couple  of  hundred  2 weeks  earlier  on  the 
eastbound  Zephyr. 

Sheila,  a lovely  California  lass,  joins  a friendly 
club  car  table  near  the  piano.  Traveling  on  a month-long 
Rail  Pass,  she  says.  For  $256  she’s  seen  a dozen  cities 
and  17  states.  “It’s  been  a ball!  People  are  frendly 
on  trains  and  you  get  to  meet  all  kinds.  Besides,  when 
I cross  mountains  I like  to  see  them  up  close.  When 
I fly,  they  look  like  anthills!” 

“Fly?  You  fly  if  you  want  to;  I’d  rather  walk,” 
says  Pete,  a Vietnam  vet  who  is  finishing  college  on 
the  GI  Bill.  “On  rough  track,  the  train  may  sway  and 
bump  a little,  but  you  know  it  isn’t  going  to  fall  7 
miles  out  of  the  sky  and  splatter  you  all  over  a 
mountainside.” 

The  couple  at  the  next  table  laughs  nervously 
and  they  nod  in  agreement.  Fear  of  flying  is  shared 
by  50  million  people  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
some  of  AMTRAK's  best  customers. 

The  guy  with  18  pens  in  his  shirtpocket  joins 
in  the  exchange.  “Back  in  Chicago,  I kept  waiting 
for  someone  to  x-ray  me  and  my  luggage  for  bombs 
and  weapons.” 

“Why  should  they?  No  one  ever  hijacks  a train 
to  Cuba!” 

“Right!  And  that’s  what  I like  about  trains!” 

Just  outside  Denver,  the  train  slows  and  stops. 
Word  filters  through  that  a freight  car  has  derailed 
ahead.  A half  hour  passes  before  the  track  is  cleared. 

“Gramma”  is  waiting  in  Den-Burr  when  Zephyr 
pulls  in  an  hour-late.  Suzie  runs  to  her  with  arms 
outstretched,  yelling  all  the  way. 

A few  passengers  get  off  to  catch  a Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Western  train  across  the  Rockies.  Others 


climb  down  to  exercise  their  legs.  After  18  hours  on 
the  rails,  solid  ground  feels  funny  underfoot. 

Barnlike  ceilings  in  the  50-year-old  train  station 
echo  the  sounds  of  people  claiming  baggage  they 
checked  in  Chicago. 

When  Zephyr  heads  north  out  of  Denver,  Sam 
Brewer  is  grinning.  So  is  Jimmy  Doyle,  his  head  chef. 
There  will  be  no  box  lunches  on  this  trip. 

After  24  years  in  kitchens,  Doyle  has  the  fastest 
hands  around.  Back  in  the  galley,  his  knives  flash  and 
muscles  bulge  as  he  starts  preparing  delicately-flavored 
roast  beef  au  jus  for  150. 

The  plastic-domed , double-deck  observation  car 


gets  crowded  as  the  train  parallels  the  high,  eastern 
edge  of  the  Rockies.  Cameras  click.  People  stare  in 
awe.  “I’m  from  Kansas,”  says  one  girl,”  and  I’ve 
never  seen  mountains  before.  Aren’t  they  beautiful?” 
Back  in  the  club  car.  Fast  Eddie  is  scooping 
it  in.  Cowboy  is  almost  broke  and  the  Aussie  is  reaching 
for  another  traveler’s  check.  It  doesn't  look  like  the 
soldier  is  doing  too  well  either. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  club  car,  an  old-time 
rail  buff  tells  the  bartender,  “America  would  never 
have  won  that  war  if  it  hadn't  been  for  trains. 

“It  was  a war  between  Hitler’s  industrial  strength 
and  ours.  We  had  more  factories,  but  it  wouldn’t  have 
mattered  if  trains  hadn't  been  there  to  move  those 
millions  of  tons  of  equipment — and  5 or  6 million 
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men — to  the  ports. 

'‘Might  be  that  way  again  some  day.  You  just 
can't  move  that  much  stuff  any  other  way.  It  takes 
100  planes  to  move  the  cargo  one  trains  carries.” 

The  bartender  agrees,  passes  him  another  drink, 
and  collects  $1.50. 

A seemingly  distant  threat  of  war  is  not  seen 
as  a major  reason  for  keeping  trains  around.  But  oil 
shortages  might  be. 

“Planes,  trucks,  cars  and  busses  all  need 
oil-based  fuels,”  says  AMTRAK’s  public  affairs  rep- 
resentative, John  Jacobsen.  “Trains  on  electrified 
corridors,  such  as  Boston-New  York-Washington,  can 
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run  on  coal  or  any  electricity-producing  fuel.  We 
can  throw  in  logs,  if  we  have  to.” 

With  world  oil  supplies  shrinking,  a mass 
passenger  system  that  runs  on  coal  or  alternative 
fuels  may  be  the  only  one  to  survive  far  into  the 
next  century. 

But  that’s  20  years  away.  For  now,  AMTRAK 
is  a foundling  industry  beset  by  attacks  from  special 
interest  groups  and  political  factions  that  want  to  see 
it  eliminated  as  “a  $4  billion  waste.”  But  no  one  has 
proposed  a good  substitute  that  will  meet  future  needs. 

This  year.  Congress  will  be  asked  to  approve 
$80  million  for  new  cars  and  equipment.  They  may 
okay  the  request,  or  opt  for  a lesser  sum  to  revamp 
250  older  cars  that  could  be  used. 


Or  they  might  just  decide  to  do  away  with 
much  of  AMTRAK  altogether.  At  best,  AMTRAK 
officials  anticipate  they  may  be  ordered  to  cut  some 
of  their  long-distance  lines. 

“If  they  take  away  our  train,”  says  a grand- 
mother going  home  to  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  “scores  of 
northern  towns  like  mine  are  going  to  be  stranded  during 
the  winter  months.  We  don’t  have  an  airport  and  snow 
closes  the  roads  up  here  for  weeks  and  months  at  a 
time.  When  that  happens,  AMTRAK  is  the  only  way 
in  or  out  of  town.” 

Historic  western  towns  pass  by:  Greely, 
Cheyenne,  Laramie.  The  sun  drops  behind  the  Rockies 
as  Zephyr  leaves  Rawlins,  heading  out  across  the  open 
range. 

Clickety-click,  clickety-click,  clickety-click. 

In  minutes,  a herd  of  wild  antelope  comes  into 
sight.  The  animals  graze  500  meters  away,  ignoring 
the  train.  Twilight  turns  the  hills  and  mountains  into 
deep  shades  of  purple. 

Cowboy  taps  out  of  the  game,  broke.  The  soldier 
buys  him  a beer  and  offers  to  lend  him  cab  fare.  He 
drinks  the  beer,  refuses  the  money  and  gets  off  in 
Rock  Springs.  On  the  platform.  Cowboy  pulls  his  hat 
down,  tilts  into  the  wind  and  starts  walking  the  6 miles 
to  his  home. 

By  the  time  dinner  ends,  a party  is  breaking 
out  in  the  club  car.  A blonde  girl  on  piano  raises  a 
chorus  of  off-key  voices.  Names  and  jokes  are  traded. 
Liquor  in  one-shot  bottles  seems  to  lubricate  casual 
conversation  as  well  as  the  baritones.  Someone  joins 
in  with  a guitar.  Songs  and  happy  talk  drift  on.  Only 
the  poker  players  seem  immune  to  the  festive  air. 

Zephyr  starts  highballing,  picking  up  time  across 
Wyoming’s  high  plains.  From  the  dome  car,  the  sky 
seems  heavy  with  stars.  Millions  of  them.  Out  across 
the  dark  hills  two  electric  lights  shine  like  pearls  on 
black  velvet. 

In  an  hour,  everyone  knows  Zephyr  is  racing 
to  get  back  on  schedule.  Most  don't  seem  to  care  about 
the  time. 

One  exception  is  a 50-ish  businessman  from  the 
East.  “Can’t  keep  the  damned  thing  running  on  time; 
they  ought  to  get  rid  of  it,”  he  says. 

His  wife  disagrees.  “What’s  an  hour,  Harry? 
We’re  on  vacation!  This  is  the  first  chance  you’ve  had 
to  relax  in  10  years.” 

Harry  says  trains  aren't  made  for  people  in  a 
hurry  and  that  next  time  she  can  take  a train  while 
he  flies. 

She  says  next  time  she'll  take  a separate 
vacation — with  his  credit  cards. 

Stony  silence  follows.  Harry  seems  even  more 
unhappy  when  Zephyr  gets  delayed  by  a freight  train. 

Ogden,  Utah,  arrives  45  minutes  late. 

Poker  breaks  up  tor  the  night  when  Kirk,  the 
Aussie,  drops  out,  losing  $125.  Gossip  says  the  soldier 
is  shy  $20. 

Almost  everyone  is  asleep  when  Zephyr  rolls 
out  over  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  With  the  bar  closed, 
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only  Sheila,  Pete , the  soldier  and  a girl  from  Washington 
remain  in  the  club  car.  They  speak  of  dreams  and 
destinations  as  a full  moon  dances  on  2,300  square 
miles  of  water  surrounding  the  train. 

Morning  dawns  grey  and  drizzling,  somewhere 
in  Nevada.  Scrub  and  sage  brush  dot  the  desert  floor. 
Except  for  scattered  mountain  peaks,  the  desert  is 
smooth  as  far  as  you  can  see. 

Someone  says  the  Zephyr  is  just  20  minutes 
late  now,  and  gaining  time. 

Once  in  a while,  you  catch  aglimpse  of  mineshaft 
openings  on  the  mountainsides.  In  these  parts,  old 
prospectors  still  comb  the  hills  for  riches.  Gold, 
turquoise,  silver  and  tungsten  come  out  of  dusty  Nevada 
mines  with  names  like  Hard-to-Find,  Fallen  Eagle  and 
Desert  Queen. 

One  of  the  tough  dudes  passes  through  the 
crowded  dining  car  and  goes  into  the  club  car. 


SAMPLE  MILITARY  FARES  ON  AMTRAK 
(Excursion  Fares  May  Be  Lower)' 


TO: 

BOSTON 

CHICAGO 

L.A. 

MIAMI 

S.F. 

SEATTLE  WASH..  D.< 

FROM: 

FORT  CARSON 
(From  Denver) 

$ 93 

$48 

$ 80 

$113 

$ 62 

$ 72 

$ 82 

FORT  DEVENS 
(From  Boston) 

— 

$45 

$126 

$ 68 

$130 

$125 

$ 26 

FORT  DIX 
(From  NYC) 

$ 13 

$40 

$119 

$ 57 

$123 

$119 

$ 14 

FORT  HARRISON 
(From  Indianapolis) 

$ 50 

— 

$100 

— 

$117 

— 

$ 31 

FORT  SAM  HOUSTON 
(From  San  Antonio) 

$ 99 

$50 

$ 66 

— 

$ 84 

$120 

$ 79 

FORT  LEWIS 
(From  Seattle) 

$125 

$80 

$ 55 

$139 

$ 41 

_ 

$114 

FORT  RILEY 

(From  Kansas  City,  Mo.) 

$ 67 

$22 

$ 78 

$ 82 

$ 95 

$103 

$ 46 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

$ 26 

$34 

$118 

$ 51 

$117 

$114 

— 

'Excursion  fares  may  be  much  lower  in  some  cases.  For  fare  information  and  reservations,  call 
1-800-555-1212  for  the  AMTRAK  number  in  your  area.  All  prices  are  listed  one-way  coach  fares  with 
the  25  percent  military  discount  deducted.  All  prices  are  approximate  (as  of  February  1,  1979)  and 
rounded  off  to  the  nearest  dollar.  For  holiday  seasons,  reserve  your  seat  far  in  advance  of  your 
departure  date. 


A young  lady  in  the  bar’s  coffee  line  asks,  “Is 
it  true  you’re  that  little  guy’s  bodyguard?  I heard  that 
you  are.” 

He  turns,  slowly,  and  looks  down  at  her.  The 
girl  pales,  stiffens  and  backs  up  a little.  It’s  suddenly 
very  quiet.  Then  the  big  guy  laughs.  It  sounds  like 
thunder. 

“Bodyguard?  Yeah,  I guess  you  could  say  that. 
Actually,  I’m  a cop.  My  partner  and  I are  taking  that 
guy  back  to  Reno.” 

Notmanypeoplebelieve  him.  More  rumors  start, 
but  are  short-lived. 

The  train  stops  in  Reno  and  the  trio  gets  off. 
A hundred  people  line  the  windows  over  the  platform, 
watching.  A pair  of  uniformed  policemen  come  out 
and  take  the  short  guy  away  in  handcuffs. 


The  poker  game  starts  up  again.  This  time  it’s 
just  Fast  Eddie  and  the  soldier.  Someone  says  the 
Australian  got  off  in  Reno  because  the  odds  were  better 
there. 

Minutes  later,  the  high  desert  disappears  as 
Zephyr  starts  the  climb  up  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  years  of  ice,  wind,  rain  and 
earth  upheavals  carved  these  mountains  into  spectacu- 
lar shapes.  Towering  pines  cover  the  lower  elevations. 
Snow  caps  the  rugged  peaks.  Pinnacles  and  ragged 
cliffs  rise  steeply  on  both  sides  of  the  train.  Zephyr 
slows  as  it  winds  around  a mountain. 

High  above  Donner  Fake,  Zephr  crawls  up 
a wall  of  volcanic  rock  formed  7 million  years  ago. 
Glaciers  scooped  out  the  lake  basin  during  the  last 
Ice  Age.  Two  thousand  feet  below,  the  pine-rimmed 
lake  is  still  a glacier  blue.  It  snaps  out  of  sight  as 
Zephyr  plunges  into  tunnel  darkness. 

A half  hour  of  winding  around  moun- 
tain tops  and  through  tunnels  . . . then  Sierra 
Nevada’s  western  slope  springs  up  outside 
the  windows.  For  100  miles  there’s  nothing 
but  mountains,  boulders,  crags,  pines  and  blue 
sky  in  sight.  Except  for  ooh’s  and  aah’s  no 
one  speaks. 

Zephyr  speeds  down  the  California 
side  of  the  mountains.  Past  the  sleepy  town 
of  Colfax.  Past  Sutter’s  Mill  where  the  great 
$400  million  gold  rush  of  1849  began.  Pine 
trees  give  way  to  palms.  Then  comes  the 
broad,  fertile  Sacramento  Valley. 

The  poker  game  gets  hectic.  Money 
is  piling  up  in  the  pot.  A handful  of  kibitzers 
gathers  around  to  watch. 

“I  raise,  again,”  says  Fast  Eddie, 
showing  his  hand  to  an  onlooker. 

The  soldier  peeks  at  his  own  hand, 
studies  it  and  says,  “I  guess  I’ll  have  to 
call — and  raise  you  back.  “What  have  you 
got,  a full  house?” 

Fast  Eddie  slaps  his  cards  on  the  table, 
face  up.  2-2-2-2-A.  “My  pot!” 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  the  soldier  says 
as  he  spreads  his  cards  on  the  table.  “Your 
deuces  don’t  beat  my  small  straight  flush.”  He  rakes 
in  the  pot  and  starts  piling  the  bills  into  three  neat 
stacks.  Eddie  just  sits  there — broke. 

Soon  everyone  is  staring  intently  out  the  window 
for  the  first  sign  of  San  Francisco.  It  comes  into  view 
with  a brilliant,  orange-red  sun  framing  the  skyline. 
Zephyr  rolls  to  a stop  in  Oakland,  just  at  sunset. 

Harry  says  it’s  40  minutes  late.  No  one  pays 
attention  to  him  as  they  board  a bus  that  will  carry 
them  over  the  bay. 

The  bus  is  halfway  across  the  Bay  Bridge  when 
San  Francisco’s  100  million  lights  start  blinking  on. 
Someone  starts  it,  and  soon  everyone  is  singing  it: 

“J . . . I’m  going  home,  to  my  city  by  the  Bay, 

I left  my  heart,  in  San  Francisco  . . . ” □ 
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DRILL  TEAM 

Precision  Plus 

MSgt  Matt  Glasgow 
Photos  by  SP5  David  Polewski 
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GLISTENING  RIFLES  spinning  in  air . . . chrome 
bayonets  flashing  pointedly  in  the  sun  . . . 
gleaming  shoes  that  never  seem  to  miss  the 
140-beat-per-minute  pace. 
Introducing  ...  the  U.S.  Army  Drill  Team. 
Each  year  the  drill  team’s  300  precision 
performances  captivate  hundreds  of  thousands.  At 
public  request,  the  team  performs  on  national 
television,  in  U.S.  and  foreign  cities,  and  before 
crowds  of  5,000  and  more  in  the  Nation’s  Capital. 

In  the  hands  of  the  16-man  team, 
bayonet-mounted  Springfield  rifles  twirl,  blur  and 
take  flight  during  The  Toss,  (opposite),  The  Arch 
(preceding  page),  and  The  Queen  Anne  Salute 

(above). 

Awed  spectators  hold  their  breaths  through 
much  of  the  show,  waiting  for  an 
accident,  a single  slip.  It  almost  never  happens. 

Besides  performing,  the  team  practices 
some  600  hours  a year  to  smooth  out  even  the 
tiniest  flaws.  But  the  threat  of  danger 
is  always  there. 
“You  try  not  to  think  about  it ...  or  to 
worry,”  says  Sergeant  Greg  Zoll,  a member  of  the 
team.  “If  it’s  going  to  happen,  it’s  going  to 
happen.  Then  you  can  say,  ‘I  gave  blood  to  the 
drill  team.’  But  we  haven’t  lost  anybody  yet.” 
New  men  are  chosen  from  Infantry 
volunteers  throughout  the  Army.  Each  must  be  72 
to  75  inches  tall,  have  a GT  score  of  110  or  higher, 
and  be  recommended  for  the  duty  by  his 

commander. 

Only  the  best  are  given  the  chance  to  try 
out.  Candidates  are  given  2 weeks  to  memorize 
the  drill  routine.  Each  movement  must  be  learned 
in  precise  detail,  since  no  verbal  commands  are 
given  during  public  performances. 
“You  never  remember  that  first  drill,”  says 
Sgt  Zoll,  “because  you’re  too  scared.  After  a while 
you  get  used  to  it.  You  gain  confidence  out  there.” 
As  a member  of  the  team,  he  says,  “You  feel 
a lot  of  personal  pride,  learn  to  be  strac  and 
display  military  bearing.  It’s  a good  outfit,  but  it 
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isn’t  for  everybody.  It’s  a prestigious  unit.” 
There’s  another  side  to  the  drill  team— a 
side  people  don’t  see  beyond  the  pomp  and 
ceremony.  As  part  of  the  3d  Infantry  (Old  Guard), 
their  wartime  mission  is  to  protect  and  defend  the 
Nation’s  Capital.  In  addition  to  being  ceremonial 
soldiers,  they  must  also  be  crack  infantrymen  and 

maintain  combat  skills. 
Marching  in  perfect  unison,  the  blue-clad 
team  forms  The  Circle  around  the  Drill  Master.  On 
silent  command  they  turn  and  thrust  their 
weapons  toward  the  center.  Fifteen  bayonet  points 
wreath  the  drill  master’s  head.  The  crowd  gasps 

. . . then  cheers.  □ 
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co bo  is 
uncle  s ami 

the  LegehO  aho 
the  tzeali ty 

Philip  R.  Smith  Jr. 


IN  THE  files  of  the  Washington  Post  is  a 
letter  from  an  ex-serviceman  asking,  “Is 
there  really  an  Uncle  Sam?  You  know  what 
I mean, — the  tall,  rugged  white-haired  figure 
in  red-and-white  striped  trousers,  blue  coat 
and  star-spangled  hat.  Is  he  still  around  or 
is  he  hiding  out  in  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont  or  some  other  place?” 

The  editor’s  reply  read  in  part:  “Of 
course  there  is  an  Uncle  Sam ! He  is  a simple 
fellow  who  has  built  a great  country 
with  his  own  hands.  His  ancestors 
crossed  an  ocean  to  find  an  alien  shore 
here.  More  than  50  nationalities  of  men 
have  found  a free  life  here — a life  offering 
freedom  of  choice,  freedom  to  read  and 
write  and  speak,  and  freedom  to 
give  glory  to  it  all.” 

Uncle  Sam  is  an  old  Army 
campaigner.  He  first  appeared 
on  the  scene  more  than  165  years 
ago  asking  for  volunteers  for  the 
War  of  1812.  Today’s  “I  Want  You”  re- 
cruiting posters  date  back  more  than  half 
a century  when  an  Uncle  Sam  appeared  on 
the  front  cover  of  Leslie's  Illus- 
trated, a weekly  newspaper. 
In  July  1916,  James 
Montgomery  Flagg,  a 
prominent  illustrator, 
painted  that  famous  per- 
sonage while  commissioned 
by  the  state  of  New  York 
as  a military  artist. 
The  War  Department 
sensed  the  need 


PHILIP  R.  SMITH  JR.,  former 
associate  editor  of  SOLDIERS,  is 
assigned  to  the  American  Forces 
Information  Service,  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Public  Affairs). 
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for  a recruiting  poster  to  spur  enlistments 
in  1917.  Permission  was  received  from  Flagg 
to  use  the  painting  with  the  added  words: 
“I  Want  You.”  Some  four  million  were 
printed. 

So  effective  was  the  poster  that  it 
was  revived  and  used  again  during  World 
War  II.  In  1962,  the  Army  recalled  Uncle 
Sam  to  active  duty  again  in  conjunction  with 
the  national  observance  of  the  sesquicen- 
tennial  of  the  birth  of  the  legend  in  Troy, 
New  York. 

Who  Was  Uncle  Sam?  Actually  he 
was  Samuel  Wilson,  a government  meat 
supplier  and  inspector  in  Troy,  New  York, 
during  the  War  of  1812. 

Wilson  would  stamp  the  initials  E. 
A.  for  Elbert  Anderson,  the  principal  con- 
tractor, and  U.S.  for  the  United  States,  on 
each  barrel  of  supplies  destined  for  the  U.S. 
Army.  Wilson  was  a well-known  figure  in 
Troy,  known  affectionately  as  Uncle  Sam. 

The  legend  started  out  as  a joke.  In 
October  1812  the  governor  of  New  York 
was  visiting  the  E.  & S.  Wilson  Meat 
Company.  He  asked  what  the  U.S.  initials 
on  barrels  of  meat  stood  for.  An  inspector 
facetiously  remarked,  “It  stands  for  our 
Uncle  Sam  Wilson  who  inspects  the  meat 
for  the  United  States.” 

Many  workers  from  the  plant  later 
joined  the  U.S.  Army  and  spread  the  tale 
that  the  man  they  had  worked  for  repre- 
sented the  United  States.  By  1813,  newspa- 
pers of  the  period  were  referring  to  the  men 
of  the  U.S.  Army  as  “Uncle  Sam’s  men.” 

Five  months  later  reference  to  Uncle 
Sam  was  printed  in  a broadside  published 
in  Albany,  New  York.  In  1813,  a visiting 
French  journalist  wrote  home  that  “Ameri- 
cans are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  their 
Uncle  Sam  is  a mighty  fine  gentleman.”  In 
1 825,  federal  employes  in  Washington,  D.C., 
told  visitors  in  jest,  “We  work  for  Uncle 
Sam.” 

New  York  newspapers  commenting 
on  Uncle  Sam’s  death  on  August  1,  1854, 
wrote:  “The  death  of  Samuel  Wilson,  an 
aged,  worthy  and  formerly  enterprizing 
citizen  of  Troy,  will  remind  those  who  were 
familiar  with  the  incidents  of  the  War  of 
1812,  of  the  origin  of  the  popular  sobriquet 
for  the  ‘United  States.’  Mr.  Wilson  was  an 
extensive  packer,  and  had  the  contract 
for  supplying  the  northern  army  with  i 
beef  and  pork.  He  was  everywhere  m 


known  and  spoken  of  as  ‘Uncle  Sam,’  and 
the  ‘U.S.’  branded  on  the  heads  of  barrels 
for  the  Army  were  at  first  taken  to  be  the 
initials  of  ‘Uncle  Sam’  Wilson,  but  finally 
lost  their  local  significance  and  became, 
throughout  the  Army,  the  familiar  term 
United  States  . . .” 

A National  Figure.  Cartoonists 
usually  call  upon  Uncle  Sam  in  times  of 
crisis.  He  is  also  a controversial  figure.  To 
many  foreigners,  he  personifies  America’s 
largesse  in  distributing  its  wealth  to  less 
fortunate  nations. 

Historian  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.,  in 
speaking  of  Uncle  Sam,  says,  “Every 
generation  of  American  life  recreates  Uncle 
Sam  in  its  own  image.  If  Uncle  Sam  currently 
strikes  others  as  absurd  or  hypocritical,  we 
are  only  escaping  from  reality  if  we  hold 
accountable  the  cartoonist’s  stereotype 
rather  than  ourselves.” 

Crane  Brinton,  another  historian, 
says  of  Uncle  Sam:  “The  figure  of  Uncle 
Sam  is  now  no  more  than  a symbol  . . . 
into  which  lover  or  hater  can  pour  his  feelings 
. . . Uncle  Sam  is  the  kind  of  symbol  that 
even  a very  determined  pressure  group  in 
our  culture  cannot  alter.  It  would  probably 
take  a revolution  or  a dictator  to  change 
him.  I,  for  one,  much  prefer  the  old 
gentleman  as  he  is , with  his  many  good  points 
intact;  he  is  unassuming,  clearly  has  a sense 
of  humor  and  doesn't  look  at  all  like  the 
organization  man.” 

Although  Uncle  Sam  is  now  consid- 
ered the  personification  of  United  States, 
it  was  his  work  for  the  Army  that  gained 
him  his  everlasting  fame.  □ 
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CAPTAIN  CHARLES  F.  NOW- 
I LIN  looks  very  little  like  the  dark- 
haired first  lieutenant  he  was  less 
than  9 years  ago.  His  hair  is  gone 
now;  only  apart  of  one  ear  remains. 
His  nose,  eyelids  and  mouth  have 
changed  dramatically  and  his  skin 
is  badly  scarred. 

December  19,  1970;  Capt 
Nowlin  was  piloting  his  OH-6  heli- 
copter on  a scouting  mission  in 
Vietnam.  Whileflyingoveracombat 
zone,  his  engine  was  hit. 
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Story  and  photos  by  Janet  Hake 

"I  shot  an  approach  to  the 
only  open  area,  a small  bomb  crater 
halfway  down  the  mountain,"  says 
Capt  Nowlin,  "but  I ran  out  of 
power  and  the  aircraft  began  to  turn 
rapidly.  On  impact  I was  knocked 
unconscious  and  my  gunner  was 
thrown  free  of  the  aircraft." 

In  a state  of  shock,  and 
thinking  Capt  Nowlin  was  dead  in 
the  fire-engulfed  helicopter,  the 
gunner  left  the  area  and  was  picked 
up  by  rescuers. 


But  Capt  Nowlin  was  still 
alive  and  regaining  consciousness. 
Automatically  he  took  off  his  hel- 
met, then  unstrapped  himself  from 
the  seat.  It  was  hard  to  do  because 
his  right  hand  was  burned.  Eventu- 
ally he  staggered  out  of  the  blaze. 
Then  he  remembered  hisgunnerand 
turned  back.  He  thought  he  was  still 
in  the  chopper. 

"I  returned  without  my  hel- 
met into  the  aircraft.  It  was  lying 
on  its  side.  I saw  the  flames  but  didn't 
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In  wartime, 
plastic  surgeons 
treated  cases  more 
severe,  and  in 
greater  numbers, 
than  any  they  were 
likely  to  see 
in  civilian  hospitals. 


FIRST  LIEUTENANT  (now  Captain) 
Charles  F.  Nowlin,  shot  down  in 
Vietnam,  walked  away  from  his  burn- 
ing helicopter.  He  was  rescued  and 
flown  to  safety.  But  his  journey  back 
to  normal  life  had  just  begun. 

Atthe85th  Evacuation  Hospital 
in  Phu  Bai,  doctors  discovered  Capt 
Nowlin  had  third-degree  burns  over 
35  percent  of  his  body.  His  head,  face, 
back  of  the  neck,  right  shoulder  and 
right  arm  and  hand  were  burned.  He 
also  had  a serious  infection  from 
being  in  the  jungle. 

Capt  Nowlin  was  flown  to  the 
burn  unit  at  Brooke  Army  Medical 
Center,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.  “For 
3 months  I was  unconscious  and  for 
5 months  I was  blind  from  burn 
damage  to  my  eyelids,”  he  says.  He 
was  also  missing  his  nose,  one  ear 
and  one  lip. 

Even  before  he  regained  con- 
sciousness skin  grafting  was  started. 
Two-thirds  of  his  body  was  skinned 
to  cover  the  one-third  that  was 
burned. 

It  was  months  before  he  even 
saw  his  injuries.  “I  was  being  escorted 
totherestroom  byoneofthe  orderlies. 
There  was  a mirror  there  and  the 
orderly  asked  if  I wanted  to  look  at 
myself.  I said  'sure.'  I could  hardly 
see,  just  out  of  the  corner  of  one  eye. 
There  I was — no  nose,  no  hair,  no  lips 
and  one  ear.  I said  to  the  orderly, 
Those  doctors  have  really  got  a job 


ahead  of  them!’  ” 

With  skin  grafts,  Colonel  (Dr.) 
Hugh  Peterson,  chief  of  the  plastic 
surgery  unit,  shaped  lips,  eyelids  and 
eyebrows.  The  ears  couldn’t  satisfac- 
torily be  replaced.  Hair  for  the  eye- 
brows came  from  what  remained  on 
the  head. 

For  a new  nose,  Col  Peterson 
used  the  method  Italian  surgeons 
devised  900  years  ago  to  reconstruct 
severed  noses.  He  attached  to  the 
nose  a skin  flap  from  the  arm.  The 
flap  remained  attached  to  both  the 
arm  and  nose  for  3 weeks  until  new 
blood  vessels  could  grow  onto  it  from 
the  nose.  Then  the  arm  was  freed  and 
Capt  Nowlin  had  a new  nose. 

Most  of  the  time  Capt  Nowlin 
never  wanted  to  give  up  on  living.  But 
one  day,  during  the  early  part  of  his 
treatment,  a man  with  a foreign  accent 
came  to  his  bed  to  talk.  He  asked  to 
see  a picture  as  he  appeared  before 
the  accident. 

“I  don’t  know  why,  maybe  I was 
feeling  lonely  or  I just  wanted  to  talk,” 
says  Capt  Nowlin.  “I  showed  him  my 
old  military  I.D.  He  looked  at  it  and 
looked  at  me  and  looked  back  at  the 
picture.  Then  he  said,  ‘Better  you 
die.’  ” 

That  really  depressed  Capt 
Nowlin.  And  people  around  the  ward 
noticed  it.  “I  begantothinkthat  maybe 
I should  die,”  he  says. 

On  one  of  his  visits  in  plastic 
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surgery,  Col  Peterson  asked  him  what 
his  problem  was.  Capt  Nowlin  told 
about  his  visitor’s  remark.  Re- 
members Capt  Nowlin,  ‘All  Col  Pe- 
terson said  was  'God,  damn!'  Just  two 
words.  But  he  didn't  have  to  say 
anything  else.  I knew  after  that  I had 
to  get  better.” 

Almost  2 years  after  the  crash, 
Capt  Nowlin  went  back  to  work, 
although  only  part-time  at  first.  Sta- 
| tioned  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  his  first 
mission  was  to  help  investigate  a 
1 helicopter  accident  in  which  two  men 
burned  to  death. 

He  continued  getting  major 
and  minor  plastic  surgery  at  Brooke. 
He  still  wanted  to  fly  again.  It  would 
mean,  for  him,  that  his  recovery  was 
complete.  “I  took  my  in-flight  exami- 
nation and  passed,  except  for  my 
dislocated  right  thumb,”  he  says. 

Col  Peterson  went  back  to 
work,  doing  more  hand  surgery.  July 
1,  1973,  was  an  important  day.  Capt 
Nowlin  passed  the  exam  and  was 
returned  to  flight  status,  2Vi  years 
after  being  shot  down. 

Things  were  definitely  looking 
up.  About  this  time  he  met  the  woman 
who  later  became  his  wife.  “She  was 
dating  someone  else  at  the  time,”  he 
recalls.  “But  things  happened.” 

Three  years  after  his  accident, 
Capt  Nowlin  had  his  last  operation. 
A piece  of  bone  was  put  in  his  nose 
to  give  it  rigidity. 

Capt  Nowlin  is  now  assigned 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Safety  Center,  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala.  Since  leaving  Texas  he’s 
earned  master’s  degrees  in  aviation 
safety  and  education.  This  back- 
ground, plus  his  tragic  experience  9 
years  ago,  helps  make  him  a top-notch 
instructor  at  the  agency. 

Inevitably,  with  each  class,  he 
hastoexplain  his  appearance.  “I  treat 
it  humorously,”  he  says.  “It  puts 
people  at  ease.”  His  job  also  requires 
him  to  travel  widely.  Airports  full  of 
people  staring  at  him  made  him 
hesitant  at  first.  “But  soon  I discov- 
ered everyone  was  more  concerned 
about  people  looking  at  them,  rather 
than  noticing  me,”  he  says. 

The  road  back  to  normal  has 
been  difficult  for  Capt  Chuck  Nowlin. 
But  he’s  made  it — and  then  some.  □ 


feel  them  because  1 was  in  a state 
of  shock,”  says  Capt  Nowlin.  Fi- 
nally, assuming  the  gunner  had  been 
thrown  free,  Capt  Nowlin  left  the 
chopper.  He  noticed  that  his  leather 
belt  with  pistol  and  survival  gear 
had  been  burned  off  his  body. 

He  started  climbing  the 
mountain  to  get  out  of  the  firing  area 
so  he  could  be  rescued.  “About 
half-way  up  1 stopped.  For  the  first 
time  it  hit  me  that  I might  die.  I 
knew  if  I stayed  there,  1 would.  So 
1 kept  moving.”  The  climb  took 
almost  2 hours.  Eventually  he 
reached  a bomb  crater  where  he  was 
rescued. 

He  gave  a thumbs-up  signal 
to  let  the  rescuing  crew  know  he 
was  ail  right.  But  sitting  in  the 
helicopter  on  the  ride  back,  ”1  knew 
the  medic  was  going  to  have  a hell 
of  a time  fixing  me  up.” 


Army  doctors  did  fix  Capt 
Nowlin  up.  But  it  took  3 years, 
tremendous  skill  on  the  part  of  Army 
surgeons,  and  great  courage  on  the 
part  of  Capt  Nowlin.  (See  box.) 

Capt  Nowlin  and  many  other 
casualtiesof  war — as  well  as  victims 
of  accidents — owe  their  return  to 
normal  life  to  the  skill  of  Army 
plastic  surgeons. 

Plastic  surgery.  . . . Usually 
you  think  of  face  lifts,  nose  jobs, 
breast  enlargements  and  so  on.  But 
there’s  another  side  to  plastic  sur- 
gery. It  takes  plastic  surgery  toclose 
a cleft  lip,  apply  skin  grafts  to  burned 
tissue  and  replace  a face  that’s  been 
disarranged  in  combat. 

This  type  of  surgery,  called 
reconstructive  plastic  surgery,  is 
almost  as  old  as  the  practice  of 
medicine.  Nose  reconstruction,  for 
example,  was  practiced  2,500  years 
ago  in  India.  Hindus  found  guilty 
of  adultery  had  their  noses  lopped 
off  for  punishment.  The  surgeons 
of  that  era  built  them  new  ones  by 
attaching  pieces  of  skin  from  the 
cheek  or  arm. 

Plastic  surgery  was  perfected 
during  wartime.  Surgeons  working 
on  countless  mutilated  faces  learned 
by  repetition. 

It  wasn’t  until  World  War  I, 
however,  that  surgeons  had 


amassed  enough  medical  knowledge 
to  develop  plastic  surgery  to  a 
recognized  specialty.  By  then  they 
were  accomplished  at  skin  grafts 
and  suturing. 

“Before  World  War  I,  most 
of  those  with  severe  face  wounds 
died,”  says  Colonel  (Dr.)  Hugh 
Peterson,  chief  of  the  plastic  surgery 
service  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medi- 
cal Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 
“The  Civil  War  wasn’t  exactly  a 
highlight  of  plastic  surgery.  Most 
soldiers  with  severe  face  wounds 
died  of  infection.  Back  then  they 
didn't  understand  germs.  They 
didn't  know  about  resuscitation  or 
IVs.” 

After  World  War  1.  with 
many  Army-trained  surgeons  back 
in  civilian  careers,  cosmetic  surgery 
caught  on  and  thrived.  When  World 
War  II  came  along,  another  group 
was  trained.  “I  can  name  30  people, 
now  senior  heads  of  plastic  surgery 
programs,  who  got  their  start  in  the 
Army  in  World  War  II,”  says  Col 
Peterson. 

In  wartime,  plastic  surgeons 
treated  cases  more  severe  than  any 
they  were  likely  to  see  in  civilian 
hospitals  and  they  saw  them  in  great 
numbers.  “I  fixed  1 0 clef  t lips  during 
my  residency  at  Walter  Reed — and 
that  was  an  unusually  large  number 
for  a resident  to  do.  I did  in  excess 
of  200  in  Vietnam,”  says  Col  Peter- 
son, who  worked  in  the  3d  Field 
Hospital,  Vietnamese  Army  and 
civilian  hospitals  while  there. 

Whether  civilian  or  military, 
a plastic  surgeon  has  to  study  and 
train  for  many  years.  Four  years 
of  medical  school  are  followed  by 
at  least  1 year  of  internship.  Most 
surgeons  have  had  4 years  of  general 
surgery  residency  before  adding  on 
2 years  of  plastic  surgery  residency. 

According  to  Col  Peterson, 
“There’s  more  to  plastic  surgery 
than  cutting,  probably  more  than 
any  other  surgical  specialty. 

“It  calls  for  a different  kind 
of  approach  to  a patient.  You  try 
to  figure  out  how  he’s  going  to 
benefit,  especially  in  cosmetic  sur- 
gery. In  reconstruction  it's  a little 
more  clear  cut.  ...  In  either  case, 
you  learn  by  talking  to  the  patient.” 

The  plastic  surgeon  has  to 
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Col  Hugh  Peterson  (right)  assists  a plastic  surgeon  resident,  Maj  Alan  Seyfer,  in 
hand  surgery. 


decide  what  kind  of  operation  is 
needed — or  whether  any  operation 
is  needed  at  all. 

Kim  (not  her  real  name)  is 
a Vietnamese  woman  deformed 
from  birth.  One  of  her  hands  has 
only  three  fingers,  the  other  only 
a thumb  and  forefinger.  Says  Col 
Peterson,  “I  figured  she  was  going 
to  ask,  ‘Is  there  something  you  can 
do  with  my  hands?’  But  she  used 
them  very  well.  She  was  smarter 
than  most  people.  Her  hands 
worked  so  well,  she  didn’t  want 
anything  done  with  them." 

But  Kim  also  had  an  extra 
toe  between  her  big  and  middle  toes. 
The  extra  toe  made  it  impossible 
to  wear  thongs.  "We  removed  the 
toe  and  she  was  happy  as  a lark,” 
says  Col  Peterson. 

Plastic  surgeons  also  avoid 
second-guessing  cosmetic  surgery 
patients.  "Patients  will  come  in  with 
relatively  imperceptible  scars  and 
be  really  worried  about  them,”  says 
Col  Peterson.  "The  next  patient  will 
come  in  with  big  scars  and  want 
something  else  done.  The  major 
mistake  by  a surgeon  is  to  suggest 
correcting  a cosmetic  defect.  Be- 
cause, unless  the  patient  is  unhappy 
with  it,  you  don’t  want  to  plant  a 
seed.” 

At  Army  medical  centers 
plastic  surgeons  do  some  cosmetic 
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A silicone  prothesis  used  in  breast 
reconstruction. 

procedures,  partly  because  there  are 
no  new  war  injuries  to  treat  and  they 
have  to  practice  their  skill. 
However,  most  of  the  operations 
(70  percent  at  Walter  Reed)  are 
reconstructive  surgery. 

The  art  of  plastic  surgery  has 
come  a long  way  in  2,500  years,  but 
it  still  has  limitations.  Scars  on  the 
face  are  almost  impossible  to  re- 
move completely.  No  amount  of 
plastic  surgery  will  make  a woman's 
breast  look  as  it  did*  before  her 
mastectomy.  Large  burns  can  never 
be  made  normal.  Skin  grafting 
creates  scars. 

Jerry  is  a soldier  who  had  a 
small  areaof  skin  canceron  his  nose. 
His  plastic  surgeon  replaced  the 
cancerous  tissue  with  a skin  graft 
from  his  shoulder.  After  the  opera- 


tion Jerry  has  a scar  about  the  size 
of  a dime  on  the  tip  of  his  nose. 

"I  was  really  upset,”  he  says. 
"I’m  young,  single  and  I have  this 
scar.  Then  I saw  someone  in  the 
waiting  room  who  was  really  disfig- 
ured. I felt  like  a real  weinie.” 

There’s  a certain  amount  of 
give  and  take  in  all  plastic  surgery. 
Mary  is  a woman  whose  hips  were 
about  20  inches  larger  than  her 
bustline.  She  had  what  plastic  sur- 
geons call  a riding  pants  effect.  The 
plastic  surgery  clinic  at  Walter  Reed 
trimmed  down  her  hips,  but  she  had 
to  trade  scars  for  the  desired  ap- 
pearance. Now  she  has  scars  on  both 
hips.  She  can’t  wear  a bikini,  but 
she  can  wear  slacks. 

Mary  was  happy  with  the 
results,  as  are  most  people  who’ve 
had  cosmetic  surgery.  "If  you  think 
it’s  really  going  to  give  the  patient 
a lift,  why  not  do  it?  Most  of  the 
time  it  really  does,”  says  Col  Pe- 
terson. 

He  also  points  out  that  it 
won’t  necessarily  turn  your  life 
around.  "We'll  get  a 35-year-old 
woman  in  here  whose  husband  is 
stepping  out  on  her.  She  knows  it, 
but  she  doesn’t  realize  it’s  becasue 
she  hasn’t  paid  any  attention  to  him 
in  the  last  6 or  7 years.  She’s  gotten 
a little  fat  and  she  doesn't  care  how 
she  dresses.  She  thinks  it’s  all 
because  she's  got  a little  bump  on 
her  nose. 

"I’ll  ask  her  'What  is  going 
wrong  in  your  life  that  makes  you 
want  to  do  this  at  this  age?'  If  she's 
honest  she'll  tell  you.  And  then  I’ll 
say,  'We  can  flatten  the  bump  on 
your  nose  if  you  recognize  that  it 
isn’t  going  to  change  your  life.  It's 
not  going  to  make  your  husband 
come  home.’ 


It  may  seem  frivolous  that 
Army  plastic  surgeons  are  doing 
operations  that  make  people  pret- 
tier. But,  like  all  other  soldiers, 
plastic  surgeons  must  drill  and 
practice  until  they  know  their  skills 
to  perfection. 

If  the  time  should  come 
again  to  rebuild  bodies  ravaged  in 
battle,  the  Army’s  plastic  surgeons 
will  be  ready.  □ 
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POST  FLAGS* 

Army  newspapers  around  the  world  are  one  of  the  ways  soldiers 
stay  current  on  things  that  affect  them.  Whether  weekly,  bi-weekly 
or  monthly,  the  post  newspaper  is  your  key  to  knowing  what's 
happening  on  your  post  and  around  the  Army.  Some  of  these 
newspapers  are  listed  below.  Match  the  name  with  the  post, 
camp  or  station  they  serve. 


1. 

Kitachie  Guardian 

A. 

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska 

2. 

Indianhead 

B. 

Military  District  of  Washing- 

3. 

Paraglide 

ton,  D.C. 

4. 

Sound-off 

C. 

Camp  Zama,  Japan 

5. 

The  Wheel 

D. 

2d  Infantry  Div.,  Korea 

6. 

Bayonet 

E. 

Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

7. 

The  Pioneer 

F. 

3d  Infantry  Div.,  Germany 

8. 

Frontline 

G. 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

9. 

The  Castle 

H. 

Fort  Polk,  La. 

10. 

The  Torii 

1. 

Fitzsimons  AMC,  Denver 

11. 

Stethoscope 

J. 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

12. 

The  Pentagram  News 

K. 

Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

L. 

Fort  Meade,  Md. 

*ln  newspapers,  the  flag  refers  to  the  name  of  the  newspaper. 


FRACTURED  PHRASES 


ARMY  HISTORY 

The  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps  was  formed  March  3,  1863.  Over 
the  years  the  Corps  has  kept  pace  with  the  tremendous  strides 
made  in  the  art  of  communication.  The  photographs  below  are 
from  two  early  periods  in  the  Corps  history.  Answer  the  questions 
under  each. 


A.  1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  device  the  men  are  using? 
2.  What  does  the  device  do? 


Using  the  mixed-up  hints,  determine  the  meaningful  phrase  that 
each  represents.  For  example:  Dice  Dice=Adam  and  Eve  s home. 
(Paradise). 

1.  Man  = nautical  cry  for  help  

Board 

2.  Wear  = Nice  to  have  in  cold  weather  

Woolen 

3.  He’s/Himself  = a frustrated  man 

4.  Me  Quit  = annoyed  girl  may  say  this  

5.  0 = weather  report  — 

BS 

MA 

PhD 

6.  Age  = can’t  vote  — 

UR 

7.  i i i i = maybe  one  is  just  tired  — — 

0 0 0 0 

8.  Time  Time  = over  and  over  again 

Contributed  by:  M E.  Hill,  Army  Aviation  Center.  Fort  Rucker  Ala 


B.  1.  What  decade  of  the  20th  century  are  these  soldiers  in? 
2.  What  are  they  learning  to  do? 


Have  you  got  a puzzle,  quiz  or  riddle  that  you  would  like 
to  share?  Mindbenders  is  your  chance  to  challenge  others 
with  your  original  idea  or  that  tough  quiz  you  discovered. 
Send  your  Mindbenders  to  SOLDIERS  Magazine,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  Va  22314. 


For  answers  see  page  53. 


ESTATE 
LAWWIWGi 

Avoiding 


Future  Shock 


Steve  Abbott 


THE  STORY  you’re  about  to  read 
is  true.  The  names  have  been 
changed  to  protect  privacy. 

August  15,  1973.  Bob  La- 
Court  receives  a phone  call  from 
an  insurance  agent.  Bob  doesn't 
believe  in  insurance,  but  he  reluc- 
tantly agrees  to  talk  to  the  agent. 

August  18,  7:30  p.m.  The 
insurance  agent  arrives  at  Bob’s 
home.  He  immediately  takes  stock 
of  the  surroundings — new  car  in  the 
driveway;  new  home,  finished  on 
the  outside,  still  being  worked  on 
inside;  two  children,  ages  about  3 
and  5;  an  attractive  but  nervous 
young  wife. 

The  agent  asks  Bob  and  his 
wife  to  sit  down  and  listen  to  what 
he  has  to  say.  Bob  sits,  but  he  tells 
his  wife  and  children  to  leave  the 
room.  “She  doesn’t  have  any  inter- 
est in  this, ’’says  Bob  with  a chuckle. 

8:15p.m.  It’s  apparent  to  the 
agent  that  Bob  isn’t  going  to  buy 
any  insurance.  Bob  readily  admits 
that  he  has  no  insurance  on  his  life. 
He  has  home  mortgage  insurance. 
The  car  is  insured,  but  only  because 
the  law  requires  it.  Increasingly 
frustrated,  the  agent  finally  asks,  “I 
don’t  care  if  you  buy  a policy  from 
me  or  not,  but  why  not  protect 
yourself  and  your  family?’’ 

“1  live  for  today,”  Bob  says. 
“I'm  providing  for  my  family; 
they’ll  never  go  hungry  or  want 
anything.  When  I’m  gone,  my  wife 
can  take  over  then.” 

8:30  p.m.  The  agent  thanks 
Bob  for  his  time,  makes  some 


hurried  goodbyes  and  leaves. 

March  10,  1974.  Bob  La- 
Court  dies  in  an  auto  accident. 

March  1,  1979.  Almost  5 
years  after  Bob’s  death,  his  wife 
and  family  are  still  suffering  the 
consequences  of  his  neglect.  His 
wife  has  been  forced  to  give  up  the 
new  home  because  she  couldn’t 
afford  the  upkeep,  utilities  and 
taxes.  She  works  50  hours  a week 
in  a paper  mill.  Her  income  is 
supplemented  by  public  assistance. 
She  and  her  children  live  with  hei 
parents. 

This  is  a true  story.  The 
people  and  their  situation  are  real. 

Buying  an  insurance  policy 
that  night  wouldn’t  have  made  Bob’s 
death  any  easier  to  accept,  but  it 
would  have  made  life  easier  for  his 
survivors.  It  would  have  allowed 
them  a period  of  adjustment  free 
of  money  worries.  His  wife  might 
have  had  a chance  to  learn  a skill 
that  would  have  provided  an  income 
sufficient  to  maintain  her  home  and 
avoid  going  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

Buying  life  insurance  is  just 
one  part  of  estate  planning,  which 
is  simply  planning  for  the  handling 
of  your  property  and  the  welfare 
of  your  survivors  if  you  should  die. 

While  estate  planning  is  most 
important  for  married  people  with 
children,  and  single  parents,  it 
shouldn’t  be  ignored  by  single  sol- 
diers— even  if  you  live  in  the  bar- 
racks and  have  no  dependents  or 
responsibilities  other  than  your 
Armyjob.  Your  estate  might  include 


Servicemen’sGroup  Life  Insurance 
(SGLI),  clothing,  unpaid  wages, 
stereo  equipment,  car  and  so  on. 

Many  people,  like  Bob,  live 
just  for  today.  Estate  planning  is 
the  furthest  thing  from  their  minds. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  the  reluctance 
of  people  to  think  about  death. 

The  prevailingattitude  seems 
to  be  that  death  is  a subject  to  be 
avoided  in  polite  conversation.  It’s 
never  mentioned  in  front  of  small 
children  or  old  people.  Certainly  it’s 
never  discussed  with  a spouse. 
Avoid  death  at  all  costs  and  perhaps 
it  will  go  away.  Sorry.  It  never  goes 
away. 

But  a few  simple  plans  can 
soften  its  blow  to  survivors.  There's 
peace  of  mind,  too,  in  knowing  that 
if  something  does  happen  to  you, 
your  survivors  will  be  cared  for. 

This  article  won’t  plan  your 
estate  for  you.  It  will  note  some 
important  points  about  life  insur- 
ance. It  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
you  need  to  consider  when  you 
prepare  your  estate  plan.  Through 
the  accompanying  charts,  it  will 
show  the  amount  of  benefits  avail- 
able to  survivors  of  people  who  die 
in  various  situations. 

The  goal  of  an  estate  plan  is 
to  provide  a foundation  on  which 
your  survivors  can  build  a new  life 
in  the  event  of  your  death. 

One  of  the  primary  goals  of 
estate  planning  is  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  and  systematic  disposition 
of  your  assets  in  a way  to  get  the 
most  out  of  those  assets  and  to  fulfill 
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WHAT  WILL  YOU  LEAVE  BEHIND? 


r 


A 


WHAT  BENEFITS,  immediate  cash  and 
long-term  income  would  your  survivors 
receive  if  you  were  to  die  today?  The 
charts  and  information  on  the  following 
pages  answer  that  question  for  four 
hypothetical  people: 

• An  Army  E5  who  dies  on  active 
duty  leaving  a wife  and  two  children, 

• An  Army  E5,  a single  parent,  who 
dies  on  active  duty  leaving  two  children, 

• A 25-year-old  civilian  who  dies 
leaving  a wife  and  two  children  and 

• A Department  of  the  Army  civilian 
(DAC)  who  dies  leaving  a wife  and  two 
children. 


The  charts  were  prepared  by  Bradley  J. 
Snyder,  assistant  treasurer,  Army  Mutual 
Aid  Association.  Information  for  the  DAC 
was  provided  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  Director  of  Civilian  Personnel,  Pro- 
grams and  Regulations  Division. 


Important  points  to  remember  when  read- 
ing the  charts: 

1.  These  are  only  examples.  Every  indi- 
vidual situation  will  be  different.  Use  these 
charts  as  a guide  to  determine  what  your 
survivor  benefits  would  be. 

2.  Social  Security  benefits  shown  are  the 
maximum  family  benefit  available  to  a 
surviving  spouse  and  two  children.  If  a 
soldier  dies  on  active  duty,  this  level  of 
benefits  would  apply  because  soldiers  are 
considered  fully  and  currently  insured 
under  Social  Security  from  the  day  they 
enlist.  However,  civilian  benefits  under 
Social  Security  would  not  be  as  liberal. 

3.  The  charts  assume  that  the  widow/ 
widower  never  remarries.  If  she/he  did, 
then  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
Social  Security  benefits  would  cease. 
However,  children's  benefits  under  both 
would  not  stop  or  suffer  if  the  mother  or 
father  remarries.  A new  law  states  that  if 
a spouse  remarries,  and  the  second  mar- 
riage is  terminated,  the  spouse  may  return 
to  the  Veterans  Administration  rolls  and 
again  receive  benefits.  Such  individuals 
would  get  no  retroactive  pay.  However, 
they  would  receive  benefits  at  current 
levels,  not  the  levels  being  paid  when  they 
left  the  rolls.  Prior  to  this  law  a spouse 
permanently  forfeited  VA  benefits  when 
he  or  she  remarried. 

4.  When  a soldier  dies  on  active  duty,  any 
death  is  considered  service-connected 
unless  death  occurs  while  AWOL  or  during 
the  commission  of  a crime. 
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SITUATION:  SOLDIER  DIES  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY 


Specialist  5 John  Q.  Doe 

Age:  25  Married:  Wife-Jane age  22 

Children:  John  Jr age  4 

Jane age  2 

Time-in-service:  7 years 


Insurance  in  force:  $20,000  (SGLI  or  commercial  insurance) 
Average  monthly  wage  for  Social  Security  purposes:  $708. 

(Soldiers  are  considered  fully  and  currently  insured  under 
Social  Security) 


Specialist  5 Doe  dies  on  active  duty,  November  20,  1978.  The 
following  cash  would  be  available  to  his  survivors  immediately: 


Insurance $20,000. 

Social  Security  (one-time  payment) 255. 

Death  Gratuity 3,000. 


(The  government  pays  survivors  of  soldiers  who  die  on  active 
duty  a death  gratuity  equal  to  6 times  base  pay  up  to  a maximum 
of  $3,000.) 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  cash  the  following  monthly  income  benefits  would 
be  payable  to  his  wife  and  children.  All  these  payments  are  tax-free. 

Monthly  Income 

Veterans 

Effective  Total  SBP  Social  Security  Administration 

Date  Family/Student  Family/Student  Family/Student  Family/Student 

(A,  B)  (C)  (D)  (E,  F) 

11/1978  $1 282(H)  0 0 0 869(J)  0 413(0)  0 

(togettotalfiguresinleftcolumn,addthecolumnstotheright,forexample.$869  + 413  = 1,282.) 

04/1992  958  600(1)  0 0 580  289(M)  378  31 1 (P) 

(oldest  child  reaches  18;  if  a full-time  student,  the  child  is  entitled  to  his  own  benefits — see 
student  columns — if  doesn't  attend  school  all  benefits  cease;  benefits  continue  for  mother 
and  remaining  child  under  18) 

05/1994  343  1367  0 0 0 745  343(N)  622 

(second  child  reaches  18;  children  s benefits  now  all  in  student  column;  mother  s Social 
Security  benefits  stop  until  she  reaches  62;  at  this  point  the  estate  plan  should  have  provided 
for  money  to  supplement  the  widow/widower  income) 

04/1996  343  683  0 0 0 372  343  311 

(oldest  child  benefits  stop;  completed  school  or  age  22) 

05/1998  343  0 0 0 0 0(K)  343  0 

(both  children's  benefits  now  stopped) 


05/2018  755  0 0 0 412(L)  0 343  0 

(widow/widower  reaches  62  and  Social  Security  benefits  begin  again) 

Explanation  of  Benefits: 

(A)  Income  summary  assumes  death  occurs  on  active  duty. 

(B)  Total — is  the  cumulative  total  of  the  Veterans  Administration,  Social  Security,  and  SBP  benefits. 

(C)  Not  retirement  eligible,  thus  not  entitled  to  SBP 

(D)  Social  Security  benefits  are  increased  each  June  based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index 

(E)  Veterans  Administration  benefits  are  increased  only  by  Congressional  enactment 

(F)  Veteran’s  benefits  are  payable  when  death  is  service-connected 

(G)  Effective  date — beginning  with  the  assumed  date  of  death  of  member,  these  are  dates  at  which 
benefits  will  change  due  to  age  changes  of  family  members. 

(H)  Family  total — definition  includes:  surviving  spouse,  handicapped  child,  unmarried  children  under 
18  as  applicable.  Total  family  benefit  is  derived  by  adding  family  columns  to  the  right 

(I)  Students  total — children  ages  18-22  assumed  to  be  full-time  college  students.  Total  students  benefits 

derived  by  adding  the  students  columns  to  the  right. 

(J)  Amount  represents  family  maximum  benefit  for  widow/widower  and  two  or  more  children  at  home 
under  age  18 

(K)  No  benefits  payable  until  widow/widower  reaches  age  60  or  later 

(L)  Benefit  payable  to  widow/widower  age  62;  for  life  or  until  remarriage. 

(M)  Social  Security  educational  benefits  are  apportioned  as  children  become  eligible 

(N)  Widow/widower  benefit  payable  for  life  or  until  remarriage;  amount  based  on  pay  grade  of  deceased. 

(O)  Widow/widower  benefit  payable  for  life  or  until  remarriage;  amount  based  on  pay  grade  of  deceased 
member.  Plus  an  additional  $35  benefit  for  each  dependent  child  under  age  18. 

(P)  While  this  summary  assumed  children  complete  college  between  18-22,  benefits  of  $31 1 per  month 
per  student  are  payable  up  to  age  26  not  to  exceed  45  school  months. 

J 
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SITUATION:  SINGLE  PARENT  DIES  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY 


Specialist  5 John  or  Jane  Q.  Doe 

The  same  information  (time-in-service,  etc)  applies  as  in  Chart  A except  this 
individual  dies  leaving  no  spouse  and  two  children.  Immediate  cash  benefits  would 
be  the  same.  Tax-free  monthly  income  benefits  would  be  payable  to  the  children. 

Monthly  Income 

Veterans 

Effective  Total  SBP  Social  Security  Administration 

Date  Family/Student  Family/Student  Family/Student  Family/Student 

11/1978  $ 961  0 0 0 745  0 216  0 

04/1992  522  683  0 0 372  372  150  311 

(one  of  the  surviving  children  is  18  and  a full-time  college  student;  begins  receiving  benefits 
as  a student  at  the  rate  of  $683  per  month) 


05/1994  0 1367  0 0 0 745  0 622 

(both  children  over  18,  full-time  students  drawing  education  benefits) 

04/1996  0 683  0 0 0 372  0 311 

(oldest  child  completes  college) 

05/1998  0 00  00  00  0 

(Both  children  have  completed  their  education;  no  further  benefits  payable) 

Important  points  for  single  parents: 

1.  You  should  have  a will  to  provide  guidance  to  a court  as  to  who  you  want  to  raise  your 
surviving  children  and  how  you  want  your  estate  handled  in  relation  to  the  children. 

2.  Some  insurance  would  probably  be  required  to  pay  off  any  outstanding  debts  at  the  time 
of  death  and  to  provide  emergency  cash  for  the  children. 
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One  Soldier  To  Another:  Planning  Your  Estate 

“Military  members  who  are  the  head  of  a household  should  realize  the 
necessity  of  organizing  their  affairs,”  says  Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  W.  Higgins, 
U S.  Army  Reserve,  commander,  1st  Battalion,  4th  Brigade  (CST),  80th  Division 
(TNG).  He’s  also  the  vice  president  and  trust  officer  of  a large  Virginia  bank. 

Lt  Col  Higgins  offers  some  useful  insights  into  estate  planning  as  it  applies 
to  the  person  in  the  military. 

“For  proper  help,  you  need  an  estate  planning  team  that  includes  a life 
insurance  agent,  a certified  public  accountant,  a bank  trust  officer  and  an  attorney. 

“Each  member  of  the  team  contributes  to  the  planning,”  says  Lt  Col  Higgins. 
“The  insurance  agent  sees  that  present  insurance  is  being  properly  used  and 
decides  if  additional  insurance  is  needed.  The  CPA  covers  the  tax  aspects  of 
the  estate  plan  to  include  income,  estate  and  gift  taxes.  The  trust  officer  represents 
the  trust  institution  that  will  administer  the  trust  or  settle  the  estate.  The  attorney 
reduces  the  plan  to  writing,  which  is  no  easy  task.” 

Your  local  Legal  Assistance  office  can  provide  simple  wills  and  offer  advice 
on  further  steps  to  take  in  estate  planning.  Another  source  of  help  is  the  bank 
on  post. 

“Excellent  estate  planning  advice  is  usually  available  at  the  commercial 
bank  located  on  the  post  where  you're  stationed,”  says  Lt  Col  Higgins.  “More 
often  than  not,  these  banks  are  older  and  well-established  and  will  have  a trust 
department.  Unlike  attorneys,  bank  trust  officers  don’t  charge  for  the  time  they 
spend  in  planning  an  estate.  The  bank  receives  its  fee  for  services  rendered  in 
the  actual  settlement  of  an  estate  or  administration  of  a trust.” 

Military  personnel  have  some  unique  estate  planning  problems  and  they 
share  some  problems  with  civilians.  Lt  Col  Higgins  says  there  are  many  things 
you  have  to  consider  when  planning  your  estate  if  you're  a soldier,  such  as: 

1.  Where's  your  legal  domicile? 

2.  What’s  the  law  regarding  wills  in  the  state  of  legal  domicile?  For  example, 
some  states  require  two  witnesses  on  a will,  others  may  require  three. 

3.  What’s  the  difference  between  a common  law  state  and  a community 
property  state?  How  would  the  difference  affect  your  estate? 

For  the  military  person,  estate  planning  is  complicated  by  the  nature  of 
the  job.  To  develop  a good  plan  requires  professional  help  and  advice. 


your  objectives  and  to  meet  your 
obligations. 

If  you’re  married,  your  estate 
plan  should,  at  a minimum,  answer 
one  question:  “What  would  my 
survivors  receive  in  immediate 
cash,  regular  income  and  long-term 
benefits  should  I die  today?” 

Personal  goals  and  lifestyles 
will  greatly  influence  the  shape  your 
plan  takes.  However,  every  plan  has 
some  basic  ingredients  that  will 
make  it  work.  There  are  alsoexperts 
around  to  help  you  get  started  in 
developing  your  plan.  Try  some  of 
these  places  for  help: 

• Army  Legal  Assistance 

• Banks  located  on  military 
installations 

• Civilian  banks 

• Qualified  life  insurance 
agents  of  good  reputation  and 
proven  experience 

• Lawyers 

• Insurance  companies 

• Credit  Unions 

• Civilian  personnel  offices 

• Civil  Service  Commission 

• Social  Security  offices 

• Associations  serving  mili- 
tary personnel 

(See  page  48  for  additional  sources.) 

Here  are  some  points  to 
consider  in  your  planning  and  some 
questions  to  answer: 

DO  YOU  HAVE  A WILL? 
Accordingto  Kenneth  F.  Hanst  Jr., 
president,  Army  Mutual  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, having  a will  is  the  first 
major  step  in  estate  planning. 

”A  will  is  important  in  any 
situation  . . . and  vitally  important 
if  there  are  children,”  says  Hanst. 
”A  will  isn’t  just  for  distributing 
money;  it’s  for  passing  along  guid- 
ance. . . .” 

Simple  wills  can  be  prepared 
by  Army  Legal  Assistance  offices 
at  no  cost.  Civilian  lawyers  charge 
at  least  $50  for  the  same  service. 

ARE  YOUR  IMPORTANT 
PAPERS  IN  ONE  PLACE?  Insur- 
ance policies,  birth  certificates,  dis- 
charge papers,  bonds,  wills  and 
other  important  papers  should  be 
kept  in  a safe  place.  Your  spouse 
or  the  individual  who  would  handle 
your  estate  should  know  where  the 
papers  are. 

Another  important  paper  can 
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be  easily  prepared.  “The  beginning 
of  a workable  estate  plan  can  be 
as  simple  as  jotting  down  some  notes 
for  the  benefit  of  your  wife,  executor 
or  whomever,"  says  Bradley  J. 
Snyder,  assistant  treasurer,  Army 
Mutual  Aid  Association. 

“Jot  down  that  your  spouse 
should  go  to  a Social  Security  office 
with  record  of  your  death.  Also, 
where’s  the  marriage  certificate  lo- 
cated? Children's  birth  certificates? 
Remember  there  are  VA  claims 
forms  to  file;  and  most  benefits 
aren't  automatic.  Where  are  the 
insurance  policies?  What  type  of 
funeral  service  do  you  want?  Where 
do  you  want  to  be  buried?  Do  you 
want  to  donate  kidneys,  corneas  or 
other  organs?  You  can  expedite 
matters  and  simplify  things  by  put- 
ting this  information  down  on 
paper,”  says  Snyder. 

The  idea  is  for  your  spouse 
or  executor  to  have  this  information 
before  your  death,  so  that  they  could 
act  on  it  immediately  if  something 
happens.  If  it  were  just  in  your  will 
it  might  not  be  known  for  days  after 
death  occurs. 

To  help  you  pinpoint  some 
important  areas  in  your  estate  plan- 
ning, get  DD  Form  1543,  Annual 
Legal  Check-up,  from  your  Legal 
Assistance  office. 

DO  YOU  NEED  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE? No  one  is  in  a better 
position  to  answer  that  question 
than  you.  Consider  your  situation 
today.  How  much  money  are  you 
making?  What  is  the  standard  of 
living  enjoyed  by  your  family?  What 
impact  would  your  death  have  on 
family  income? 

Theamount  of  insurance  you 
need  will  be  strongly  influenced  by 
three  factors: 

• The  amount  of  benefits 
you  have  coming  from  your  military 
or  civilian  job, 

• The  level  of  income  you 
would  want  your  family  to  have  if 
you  were  to  die, 

• The  amount  of  insurance 
you  can  comfortably  afford  to  carry. 

It's  safe  to  say  that  if  you 
plan  on  making  the  Army  a career, 
there’s  less  need  for  large  amounts 
of  life  insurance  than  if  you  plan 
to  return  to  civilian  life. 


SITUATION:  A CIVILIAN  DIES 

(HE’S  A VETERAN  AND  IS  COVERED  BY  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM) 


John  Q.  Doe 

Age:  25  Married:  Wife-Jane age  23 

Children:  John  Jr age  5 

Jane age  3 


He's  a veteran;  separated  voluntarily;  no  disability. 

Insurance  in  force:  $20,000  (either  VGLI  or  commercial  insurance) 


John  Doe  dies  November  20,  1979. 

The  following  cash  would  be  available  to  his  survivors  immedi- 


ately: 

Insurance $20,000. 

Social  Security  (one-time  payment) 255. 

VA  Burial  Payment  (one-time) 300. 


(This  assumes  he’s  buried  in  a National  Cemetery.  If  not,  VA 
pays  an  additional  burial  plot  allowance  of  $150.) 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  cash  the  following  monthly  income  benefits  would 
be  payable,  tax-free,  to  his  wife  and  children: 

Monthly  Income 


Veterans 

Effective  Total  SBP  Social  Security  Administration 

Date  Family/Student  Family/Student  Family/Student  Family/Student 


11/1979  $ 869  0 0 0 869  0 0 0 


(if  death  were  service-connected  then  VA  benefits  payable;  if  not,  no  benefits;  the  Social 
Security  benefit  is  the  maximum  family  payment  available;  it  would  only  apply  if  the  individual 
was  fully  and  currently  insured;  that's  unlikely  for  a person  only  25  years  old;  therefore  this 
payment  would  probably  be  less  than  shown.) 

04/1992  580  289  0 0 580  289  0 0 

(oldest  chid  becomes  full-time  student) 

05/1994  0 745  0 0 0 745  0 0 


(both  children  have  reached  18;  mother  receives  no  more  benefits;  estate  plan  would  have 
to  take  this  into  account  and  provide  income  for  the  widow  until  she  begins  receiving  her 
own  benefits  at  age  62.) 

04/1996  0 372  0 0 0 372  0 0 


(oldest  child  completes  college;  benefits  cease) 

05/1998  0 0 0 0 0 


0 0 0 


(Both  children  have  completed  college) 

05/2018  412  0 0 0 412  0 0 0 

(widow/widower  is  62  receiving  own  benefits  now  Question  for  estate  plan:  could  the  individual 
support  self  on  $412  per  month?) 


Important  points  to  consider: 

1.  Immediate  cash  would  be  required  for  payment  of  outstanding  debts,  funeral  costs,  moving 
expenses  and  emergencies. 

2.  This  individual  would  require  life  insurance  to  adequately  provide  for  his  family  in  the  event 
of  his  death. 


SITUATION:  A DA  CIVILIAN  DIES 

DACs  aren’t  covered  by  the  Social  Security  system;  however  they  are  covered 
by  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System.  Under  that  system,  after  18  months  of 
federal  service,  the  worker’s  surviving  spouse  and  children  would  be  eligible 
for  an  annuity.  The  spouse  would  receive  the  annuity  until  he  or  she  remarried. 
Children  receive  benefits  until  they’re  18;  22  if  a full-time  student. 

The  amount  of  the  annuity  is  based  on  average  salary  as  computed  by 
one  of  three  complicated  formulas. 

The  following  illustrates  the  benefits  payable  in  one  situation: 

' GS-5  Step  4 3 years  of  service 
Age:  25  Married;  two  children 
Dies,  April  1979  from  a non-job-related  cause. 

This  individual’s  wife  and  surviving  children  would  receive  approximately  $488 
per  month  in  combined  benefits. 

"If  the  death  was  job-related  the  payment  would  be  considerably  higher  (as  much  as  75  percent 
of  actual  salary)  and  a burial  benefit  would  be  payable. 

'If  government  insurance  were  in  force,  that  would  also  be  payable.  If  the  worker  is  a veteran, 
the  VA  burial  payment  of  up  to  $300  ($450  if  not  buried  in  a National  Cemetery)  would  also  be  paid. 

'For  detailed  information  on  how  to  compute  survivor  benefits  under  the  Civil  Service  retirement 
system,  contact  your  local  personnel  office. 

'For  estate  planning  purposes  the  question  would  be  Could  my  survivors  support  themselves 
on  $488  per  month?”  If  not,  life  insurance  would  probably  have  to  be  purchased  to  supplement  this 
benefit. 
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Life  Insurance:  What  It’s  All  About 

Before  you  buy  life  insurance  you  should  know  something  about  it.  You  can 
get  basic  information  about  life  insurance  from  your  local  library,  the  insurance 
commissioner  in  your  home  state  or  by  writing:  National  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters,  1922  F St  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Here's  some  information  to  get  you  started. 

1.  The  purpose  of  life  insurance  is  to  aid  in  protecting  a family  or  other  survivors 
from  financial  hardship  that  may  be  caused  by  the  death  of  a spouse  or  sponsor. 

2.  Career  objectives  in  the  military  must  be  a major  factor  in  determining  what, 
if  any,  commercial  life  insurance  is  needed. 

3.  Considerations  in  buying  insurance:  Age  of  the  insured;  amount  of  coverage 
needed  to  provide  desired  income  level;  amount  of  debts  due  and  payable  if 
the  individual  dies;  amount  of  benefits  and  income  available  to  survivors  from 
government  and  other  source. 

4.  Buying  insurance  is  like  buying  a car — there's  a basic  model  and  tons  of  options 
to  fit  every  need.  Shop  around.  Get  the  options  explained.  A good  company, 
represented  by  a good  agent,  will  be  willing  to  explain  its  product  to  you. 

5.  Types  of  Insurance: 

Whole  Life  Insurance 

• Also  known  as  permanent  life  insurance,  ordinary  life  or  straight  life. 

• Protects  the  insured  individual  and  family  as  long  as  the  insured  lives  and  the  premiums  are  paid. 

• Premiums  are  based  on  age  of  insured  at  time  policy  goes  into  effect.  Premiums  never  increase. 

• The  face  amount  of  the  policy  is  paid  at  the  time  of  death  to  the  beneficiary  named  by  the  insured 
Full  payment  is  made  whether  you've  had  the  policy  in  force  one  day  or  50  years. 

• Whole  life  insurance  accumulates  cash  value. 

• Accumulated  cash  value  may  be  used  as  collateral  for  a loan  from  the  insurance  company  at  low 
interest  rates;  it  may  be  borrowed  against  to  pay  premiums  on  the  policy  or  taken  in  a lump  sum 
(if  you  do  the  latter  the  policy  is  cancelled). 

Term  Insurance 


• Term  insurance  provides  coverage  for  a set  number  of  years  instead  of  for  a lifetime. 

• It's  less  expensive  initially,  than  whole  life.  But  premiums  for  term  insurance  increase  markedly  as 
the  insured  grows  older. 

• It's  good  for  young  families  who  need  lots  of  protection  while  children  are  growing  up  and  at  a 
time  when  money  is  tight. 

• Term  insurance  has  no  cash  value. 

• When  purchasing  term  insurance  look  for  the  renewability  clause.  That  allows  you  to  renew  the 
coverage  at  the  end  of  the  term  covered  without  taking  another  physical  examination.  This  clause 
guarantees  your  insurability  even  if  your  health  changes. 

• Insist  on  a convertibility  clause.  That  means  you  can  convert  your  term  insurance  to  a whole  life 
policy  sometime  in  the  future  without  taking  another  physical  examination 

• Types  of  term  insurance  include  level  term,  decreasing  term  and  family  income  coverage. 

Options  Available  With  Insurance  Policies 

• Waiver  of  premium:  pays  premiums  on  the  policy  if  the  policyholder  is  totally  and  permanently  disabled. 
There  are  many  variations;  question  your  agent  about  them.  Good  option  to  have. 

• Disability  income  in  case  of  total  and  permanent  disability,  the  policyholder  would  receive  a lifetime 
monthly  income  and  basic  insurance  coverage  would  remain  in  effect  with  no  premiums  to  pay. 

• Accidental  death  benefit:  pays  twice  or  triple  face  value  of  the  policy  if  policyholder  dies  in  an  accident. 
May  not  be  available  to  military  personnel.  Sometimes  difficult  to  collect  and  it  can't  be  counted  on. 

• Guaranteed  insurability:  for  an  extra  premium  you’re  guaranteed  the  right  to  buy  additional  insurance 
in  the  future  with  no  questions  asked. 

• Settlement  options:  Only  the  policy  holder  can  decide  how  proceeds  would  be  paid  to  the  beneficiary. 
There  are  a number  of  choices. 

6.  Suggested  steps  for  a soldier  to  follow  in  planning  an  insurance  program: 

• Decide  if  commercial  life  insurance  is  needed  to  supplement  government  benefits. 

• If  you  decide  that  it's  needed,  see  your  local  Legal  Assistance  office  for  advice  on  financial  planning. 

• Get  the  advice  of  a life  insurance  agent.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  agent  makes  his  living  selling  insurance. 
A good  agent  should  offer  and  explain  a number  of  options. 

• Contact  the  insurance  commissioner  in  your  home  state  to  make  certain  the  life  insurance  company 
offering  the  policy  is  licensed  to  do  business  in  that  state.  A good  way  to  avoid  problems  is  to  do 
business  with  the  larger,  well-known  companies 

• Before  signing  you  might  also  go  to  the  library  and  see  "Best's  Insurance  Reports. " It  lists  500 
insurance  companies  giving  information  about  each  company  and  their  financial  standing. 


“The  government  pays  a 
gratuity  of  6 months  base  pay  up 
toa  maximum  of  $3,000  to  survivors 
of  soldiers  who  die  while  on  active 
duty,"  says  Brad  Snyder.  “The 
gratuity  pay  is  to  provide  immediate 
cash  if  there  is  nothing  else  such 
as  life  insurance. 

“In  soldier  terms,  the  only 
need  for  immediate  cash  would  be 
to  pay  outstanding  bills  or  pay  for 
a special  funeral,  something  the 
government  would  not  cover.  Basi- 


cally, though,  all  funeral  costs  are 
taken  care  of,”  says  Snyder. 

If  a person  dies  after  leaving 
the  service  the  need  for  immediate 
cash  increases  substantially.  That 
need  is  usually  met  by  insurance. 

Money  is  needed  to  pay 
burial  costs  and  pay  outstanding 
bills.  There  might  be  additional 
expense  if  the  survivors  move. 
There  would  also  be  a need  for 
money  to  live  on  until  any  benefits 
got  started. 

Insurance  also  covers  long- 
range  costs  such  as  educating  chil- 
dren. If  a soldier  dies  onactive  duty. 
Veterans  Administration  benefits 
are  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
educationof  all  children  through  the 
baccalaureate  degree  with  little  or 
no  additional  assistance.  A civilian 
has  to  provide  money  for  educating 
children  in  later  years. 

HOW  MUCH  INSURANCE 
IS  NEEDED?  “You  should  be 
looking  at  today's  situation  assum- 
ing you’re  out  of  the  Army,”  says 
Ken  Hanst.  “Figure  it's  going  to 
take  x more  dollars,  in  addition  to 
benefits,  for  my  family  to  live  the 
way  I want  them  to  live;  it's  also 
going  to  take  x amount  of  dollars 
to  provide  what  you  estimate  college 
will  cost  in  the  future.  Then  it  will 
just  be  a function  of  saying,  T need 
to  provide  x amount  of  dollars  per 
month,’  and  then  buying  the  insur- 
ance to  provide  that. 

“Only  the  individual  can  say 
how  much  insurance  he  needs,” 
says  Hanst.  “Of  course,  that  need 
will  be  based  on  his  wishes  for  his 
family  and  that  in  turn  will  be 
tempered  by  what  he  can  afford 
to  spend  for  insurance.” 

Hanst  adds  some  sound  ad- 
vice that  escapes  many  people  and 
causes  them  to  slip  into  the  Bob 
LaCourt  mold:  “Discipline  your- 
self; make  yourself  look  to  the 
future.  Don't  be  content  because 
today  is  great.” 

Death  isn't  a pleasant  thing 
to  think  about  and  it's  not  easy  to 
plan  for  it.  But  the  consequences 
of  not  planning  are  even  more 
unpleasant.  Good  planning  doesn’t 
take  much  time,  effort  or  money. 
It's  well  worth  whatever  you  put 
into  it.  □ 
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Have  You  Noticed  . . . 

. . . there  are  four  kinds  of  “BONES” 
in  every  organization: 

• WISHBONES,  who  spend  their  time 
wishing  someone  else  would  do  the  work; 

• JAWBONES,  who  do  all  the  talking,  but 
very  little  else; 

• KNUCKLEBONES,  who  knock  everything 
anyone  ever  tries  to  do; 

• BACKBONES,  who  get  underthe  load  and 
do  the  work! 

From  the  Augsburg 
(Germany)  Profile 


"I  always  heard  that  drill  sergeants  were  TOUGH  ...  HE 
didn’t  look  so  tough!’’ 


"Ten  laps  around  the  football  field  right  after  lunch?  But 
Sarge — I hate  to  eat  and  run!" 


“I  could  stand  these  twenty  mile  hikes,  if  I didn’t  have 
to  listen  to  Sarge  keep  saying,  'When  the  going  gets 
tough,  the  tough  get  going.’  " 
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On  Puget  Sound 

Its  job  is  snaggin’  and  draggin'  deadheads. 

Last  of  the  big  steam-powered  sternwheelers 
on  Puget  Sound,  the  W.  T.  Preston  is  a familiar  sight 
to  folks  living  along  waterways  in  the  Seattle  District 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Deadheads  are  floating  logs  or  pilings  that  have 
become  waterlogged  at  one  end.  Sometimes  they  float 
in  an  upright  position  with  the  top  just  above  or  below 
the  surface.  They're  especially  dangerous  when  the 
lower  end  is  stuck  in  the  mud  and  the  upper  end  is 
submerged.  Then  they  become  deadly  hazards  that  can 
disable  propellers  or  shear  through  ship  bottoms. 

The  Preston's  crew  “sweeps”  the  channel  near 
the  bottom  with  a light  cable  suspended  between  two 
work  skiffs.  The  obstructions  are  then  grappled  and 
hoisted  aboard  the  snagboat  for  disposal  ashore. 

The  vessel’s  flat  bottom,  steel  hull  and  heavy 
superstructure  limit  operations  to  inland  waters.  But 

JOANN  SJULSON  Is  a public  Information  specialist  In  the  public  affairs  office, 
Seattle  District,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 


the  flat  bottom  and  paddlewheels  are  also  a big  help. 
The  Preston  can  operate  in  as  little  as  4 feet  of  water 
and  move  astern  with  as  much  power  as  she  moves 
forward.  Once  she  backed  from  Tacoma  to  Seattle, 
a distance  of  30  miles,  towing  a partially  submerged 
barge. 

She  has  fished  out  airplanes,  and  once  lifted 
a 60-ton  crane.  Back  in  1959  she  won  a race  against 
two  other  sternwheelers.  Then  she  could  attain  12knots, 
but  today  it's  more  like  6 to  7 knots  in  smooth  water. 

Named  for  the  only  civilian  to  be  Seattle  District 
Engineer  (in  1918),  the  W.  T.  Preston  carries  a crew 
of  14.  She  and  her  predecessors  have  been  picking 
up  deadheads  and  clearing  navigation  hazards  since 
1 885  .Today  she  continues  her  workaday  role  as  perhaps 
the  most-watched  and  best-known  vessel  to  ply  the 
Puget  waters. 

Her  fame  was  recently  broadcast  nationwide. 
The  Universal  Ship  Cancellation  Society  sponsored 
a special  postal  cover  cancellation  bearing  the  imprint: 
“W.  T.  Preston — 50  Years  A-Snaggin.”  □ 
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On  The  Mississippi 

Eighty-one  Guardsmen  of  the  211th  Engineering  De- 
tachment of  the  Texas  Army  National  Guard  took  part 
in  some  unusual  training  last  summer — river  dredging. 

The  21 1th  claims  the  unusual  distinction  of  being 
the  only  military  unit  with  a mission  of  dredging 
waterways  for  navigation.  Since  it  was  formed  in  the 
post-Vietnam  era,  the  211th  has  operated  on  some  of 
the  Nation’s  main  rivers.  It  worked  with  dredge 
companies  on  the  Ohio  River  and  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Last  summer  it  tackled  the  mighty  Mississippi. 

The  guardsmen  worked  side-by-side  with  the 
civilian  crew  of  the  Ste.  Genevieve,  a 147-ton,  267-foot 
dredge,  one  of  the  few  remaining  cutterhead  types 
operated  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  guardsmen  brought  with  them  a variety  of 
skills.  Many  work  on  pipelines  and  repair  of  floating 
vessels  in  their  civilian  jobs  with  the  Gulf  Coast  oil 


MELVIN  R.  DOERNHOEFER  Is  assistant  public  affairs  officer,  U.S.  Army  Engineer 
District,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


industry.  They  used  these  skills  at  the  St.  Louis 
District’s  maintenance  shops. 

On  board  the  Ste.  Genevieve,  men  and  women 
of  the  211th  helped  maintain  the  9-foot  navigation 
channel  between  Clarksville  and  Winfield,  Mo.  Each 
year  more  than  25  million  tons  of  grain,  coal  and 
petroleum  move  through  the  locks  of  this  key  link  in 
the  Nation’s  waterways. 

With  the  Ste.  Genevieve  operating  on  a 24-hour 
schedule,  guardsmen  took  over  one  8-hour  shift  during 
their  2-week  training  detail.  They  handled  duties  of 
pilots,  engineers,  machinists,  deckhands  and  cooks. 
Gaining  expertise  under  the  guidance  of  the  “old  hands” 
was  a highlight  of  the  21  lth’s  training  year. 

The  St.  Louis  District  Engineer,  Colonel  Leon 
E.  McKinney,  pointed  out  further  significance:  “This 
is  another  part  of  the  Corps’  continuing  program  to 
demonstrate  support  of  the  Total  Army.  Guard, 
Reserve  and  Regular  Army  units  worked  together  with 
an  essentially  civilian  workforce  to  develop  greater 
efficiency  and  enhance  their  skills.”  □ 


Lone  Star 


Guard 


Melvin  R.  Doernhoefer 
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Channels  Clear  ......... 

P.*-  J IM*.  •' 


Above,  the 
W.  T.  P r e s i o n 
keeps  Puget 
Sound  channels 
clear  of  naviga- 
tion hazards. 
Right,  a Texas 
Army  National 
Guardsman  ap- 
plies welding 
skills  during 
summer  training 
with  St.  Louis  En- 
gineer District. 
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School 
for 


Generals 


Today’s  Students. 


hey  share  the  Old  School  Tie. 

It’s  a little  known  fact,  but  most  of  the 
Army’s  top  generals  have  graduated  from  the  same 
school.  The  alumni  list  of  this  exclusive  college  reads 
like  a military  Who's  Who:  General  Omar  Bradley  . . . 
General  Dwight  Eisenhower  . . . General  Bernard 
Rogers.  . . . 

The  school  is  the  U.S.  Army  War  College.  At 


first  glance,  the  name  doesn’t  seem  to  fit.  Most  of 
its  228  students  have  already  learned  hard  lessons  on 
the  battlefield.  They’re  at  the  War  College  to  learn 
and  understand  the  many  problems  affecting  America’s 
future  peace  in  an  uncertain  world. 

The  Army  War  College  is  one  of  five  senior 
service  colleges.  The  others  are  the  National  War 
College,  Washington,  D.C.;  the  Naval  War  College, 
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tomorrow’s  Pershing’s 


MSgt  Matt  Glasgow. 


Newport,  R.I.;  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  Norfolk,  Va.;  and  the  Air  War  College, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  Nearly  300  active  Army  officers 
are  selected  each  year  for  attendance  at  the  five  schools . 

To  be  eligible,  each  officer  must  be  a colonel, 
lieutenant  colonel,  or  be  on  the  lieutenant  colonel 
promotion  list.  None  may  have  more  than  23  years 
service  when  they  enter  the  school  and  must  not  have 


completed  the  college’s  non-resident  course. 

No  one  volunteers  to  attend  the  senior  service 
colleges.  Eligible  officers  are  chosen  by  an  annual 
selection  board,  based  on  their  past  performance 
records. 

“This  is  the  top  of  the  military  educational 
ladder,”  says  Major  General  DeWitt  Smith,  Jr., 
commandant  of  the  Army  War  College.  “Only  about 
5 percent  of  the  Army’s  officers  ever  reach  the  War 
College. 

“Our  students  have  all  been  screened  and 
whittled  down.  And  most  have  had  another  test  not 
many  go  through — they’ve  been  shot  at!  They  have 
also  passed  the  officers’  basic  course,  advanced  course, 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  or  its  equivalent, 
and  various  technical  schools.  These  are  among  the 
most  tested  people  on  earth. 

“We  know  they’re  good.  What  we  don’t  know 
is  how  reflective  they  are,  or  if  they  can  take  their 
eyes  off  the  mirror  to  see  the  needs  of  others.  We 
don’t  know  if  they  can  function  on  their  own,  creatively 
and  independently. 

“Our  students  are  being  prepared  for  positions 
at  the  highest  level.  About  15  to  20  percent  will  become 
generals.  The  others  will  work  for  generals,  in  highly 
responsible  positions. 

“We  try  to  give  them  a deeper  understanding 
of  government,  social  problems,  fiscal  matters,  busi- 
ness, labor,  media . . . Wise  leaders  have  to  understand 
the  society  they  serve,”  Maj  Gen  Smith  says. 

Unlike  most  schools,  the  War  College  has  no 
“textbook  answers”  to  learn,  memorize  and  repeat. 
Nor  is  there  a comfortable  margin  between  the 
classroom  and  the  real  world  outside.  Today’s  world 
is  their  classroom.  It’s  a place  where  they  must  think 
for  themselves. 

Students  begin  their  year  at  the  college  with 
an  in-depth  course  on  major  American  and  international 
issues  that  affect  national  security.  In  the  process  they 
meet,  hear  and  talk  with  people  from  all  walks  of  life: 
educators,  minority  leaders,  working  people,  states- 
men, researchers,  college  students  and  military  leaders. 

In  that  6-month  course,  students  use  real  world 
conditions  to  form  “force  development”  concepts — a 
workable  plan  that  shows  how  big  the  Army  must  be 
today  if  it  is  to  win  tomorrow’s  wars.  The  size  of 
their  planned  Army  is  sharply  limited  by  what  the  Nation 
can  afford  to  spend  on  defense. 

Students  take  the  “Army”  they  designed  into 
end-of-course  war  game  battles  held  on  maps  of 
countries  that  may  be  real  battlefields  in  the  future. 

“In  the  war  games,  we’re  interested  in  the 
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In  various  sub-courses  students  are  organized  into  panel 
groups  to  tackle  studies  of  world  problems. 


general  officer  level  . . . and  concentrating  firepower 
at  the  right  place  and  the  right  time,”  says  Colonel 
Raymond  Macedonia,  an  Army  War  College  graduate 
who  now  directs  the  school’s  war  gaming  studies. 

“As  we  move  into  the  1980s,  fiscal  constraints 
will  be  even  greater.  So  when  we  take  forces  to  the 
field,  they  must  be  used  in  the  most  effective  way. 

‘ ‘The  war  games  present  the  student  with  a world 
scene  in  the  future.  Then  we  provide  a crisis  to  meet. 

“They  act  at  high  levels,  as  decision-makers, 
to  solve  the  crises  by  integrating  the  political,  military 
and  social  powers  of  this  country.  They  have  to  define 
the  problem,  come  up  with  alternatives  and  evaluate 
them. 

“It’s  designed  to  make  the  student  sensitive  to 
. . . elements  that  must  be  considered  by  key  decision- 
makers— and  ways  to  take  better  advantage  of  their 
use  of  military  force,”  Col  Macedonia  says.  “We  also 
use  war  gaming  as  a way  to  discuss  lessons  learned 
over  the  years  at  the  Army  War  College.” 

The  usual  classroom  routines  are  rare  at  the 
college.  During  the  first  sub-course,  students  are  divided 
into  16-member  panels  that  wrestle  with  complex  world 
problems. 

‘ ‘ Everyone  takes  this  Common  Overview  course 
from  August  until  early  March.  It  provides  a foundation 
of  knowledge  the  officer  needs  before  going  into  even 
greater  depth  in  the  Advanced  Studies  Program  that 


lasts  to  the  end  of  the  year,”  says  Colonel  William 
Schless,  secretary  of  the  college. 

During  the  advanced  phase,  students  are  allowed 
to  pursue  subjects  they  choose  for  themselves. 

“At  this  level,  there’s  no  point  in  laying  down 
. . . a training  schedule,”  says  Gen  Smith.  “They  know 
better  than  we  what  they  need.” 

In  this  part  of  the  course,  many  students  elect 
to  research  and  write  papers  on  important  issues.  In 
addition  to  two  of  the  most  complete  military  libraries 
in  the  world,  students  can  draw  on  two  other  agencies 
located  at  Carlisle  Barracks:  the  U.S.  Army  Military 
History  Institute  and  the  U.S.  Army  Strategic  Studies 
Institute. 

Life  at  the  Army  War  College  is  deliberately 
relaxed  and  academic . Students  frequently  wear  civilian 
attire  to  school  and  other  functions.  After  an  average 
of  19  years  in  the  Army,  they  also  have  time  to  discover 
and  time  to  reflect. 

“It’s  allowed  me  the  chance  to  put  a lot  of  my 
command  (time)  in  perspective  and  to  . . . refocus  my 
thoughts  on  the  broader  issues  of  priorities  for  the 
Army  and  the  Nation,”  says  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Howard  Graves,  a student. 

“It  has  also  . . . stimulated  me  to  reexamine 
some  of  my  personal  priorities  and  the  foundation  for 
my  personal  motivation.” 

A former  student.  Lieutenant  Colonel  George 
Shevlin,  put  it  another  way.  “I  had  17  years  in  service 
when  I attended — 12  or  13  of  it  in  troop  units.  I was 
interested  in  parachutes  and  running  through  the  woods . 
My  view  of  the  Army  structure  was  from  the  foxhole 
level. 

“When  I got  here  I got  into  a lot  I had  never 
even  considered — things  I just  hadn’t  had  time  to  think 
and  read  about.  They  were  things  you  really  should 
understand  if  you’re  going  to  progress  to  higher  levels.  ” 

Over  the  years,  the  Army  War  College  has  been 
located  in  Washington,  D.C.;  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans.;  and  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  where  it  is  today. 

It  was  founded  in  1901  by  Secretary  of  War 
Elihu  Root.  He  wanted  to  create  a professional  general 
staff  for  the  Army.  The  school’s  purpose,  he  said, 
is  “.  . . not  to  promote  war,  but  to  preserve  peace 
by  intelligent  and  adequate  preparation  to  repel  ag- 
gression.” 

Among  the  first  nine  officer  students  was  a young 
captain  named  John  J.  Pershing.  He  later  became  one 
of  America’s  most  famous  generals. 

Tomorrow’s  Pattons,  Pershings  and  Eisen- 
howers are  now  attending  this  school  for  generals-to- 
be.  □ 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2,  56) 


• New  10-cent  postal  card  honoring  Revolu- 
tionary War  hero  George  Rogers  Clark  was 
issued  last  month  at  Vincennes,  Ind.  . . .The 
multi-color  card  commemorates  the  capture 
of  Fort  Sackville  from  British  forces  by  Clark 
and  his  frontiersmen.  . .February  24,  1779.  . . . 
Card  is  second  in  a new  series  honoring  heroes 
of  American  Revolution. 


• Customer  service  desks  at  post  exchanges 
in  Germany  now  offer  information  and  applica- 
tions for  membership  in  Automobile  Club  of 
Germany  (ADAC).  . . .Membership  fees  are 
48  marks  a year,  plus  a 4-mark  registration 
fee  for  initial  application.  . . .PX  spokesman 
says  that  ADAC  members  enjoy  a variety  of 
services  similar  to  those  available  through 
stateside  automobile  clubs.  . . .They  include 
special  rates,  emergency  road  service,  travel 
information,  vacation  assistance,  medical  help 
and  car  rental. 


• Civil  service  retirement  pay  and  benefits 
are  now  treated  as  community  property.  . . . 
Civil  Service  Commission  (CSC)  must  divide 
retirement  checks  as  directed  by  state  court 
orders,  decrees  or  community  property  settle- 
ments. . . .According  to  CSC  officials,  federal 
law  since  1975  has  made  retirement  benefits 
subject  to  alimony  and  child  support.  . . .New 
federal  law,  in  effect  since  September  15,  1978, 
also  requires  CSC  to  honor  community  property 
and  support  obligations  ordered  or  decreed 
by  a court. 


• Personal  identification  cards  will  be  issued 
by  Veterans  Administration  to  service-connected 
disabled  veterans.  . . .Cards  will  identify  veter- 
ans with  top  priority  in  getting  treatment  at 

VA  medical  centers  and  outpatient  clinics.  . . . 
According  to  VA  Administrator  Max  Cleland, 

ID  cards  will  expedite  medical  care  and  will 
serve  as  a constant  reminder  to  employees, 
as  well  as  to  veterans  themselves,  that  they 
are  special  people  entitled  to  special  care  from 
their  government.  . . .More  than  two  million 
applications  for  cards  have  been  sent  to  veter- 
ans receiving  monthly  compensation  checks 
for  service-connected  disabilities.  . . .Other 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities, 
not  now  collecting  monthly  compensation,  may 
call  nearest  VA  regional  office. 

• Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC) 
cadets  who  have  completed  all  ROTC  require- 
ments but  have  not  completed  baccalaureate 
degree  requirements  may  now  be  commis- 
sioned. . .provided  they  have  been  accepted 
for  appointment  as  second  lieutenants  in  Army 
National  Guard.  . . .Scholarship  cadets  and 
cadets  designated  by  their  Professor  of  Military 
Science  are  eligible  to  compete  with  their 
school  year  class  for  active  duty. 


• Recent  poll  to  determine  which  American 
institutions  are  most  trusted  placed  military- 
third.  . .just  behind  churches  and  banks,  but 
far  ahead  of  Supreme  Court,  labor  unions  and 
Congress.  . . .Conducted  by  American  Institute 
of  Public  Opinion,  poll  showed  that  48  percent 
of  those  questioned  expressed  "high  confidence" 
in  the  U.S.  military  establishment. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  43) 

FRACTURED  PHRASES:  1 . man  overboard  2.  woolen  underwear  3.  He's  beside 
himself.  4.  Quit  following  me.  5.  3 degrees  below  zero  6.  You  are  underage. 
7.  Circles  under  the  eyes.  8.  time  after  time.  POST  FLAGS:  1.  H 2.  D 3. 
J 4.  L 5.  K 6.  E 7.  A 8.  F 9.  G 10.  C 11.  I 12.  B.  ARMY  HISTORY:  A.  The 
device  is  a heliograph  that,  by  reflecting  sunbeams,  can  transmit  messages. 
B.  This  class  met  in  the  early  1920s  at  Camp  Alfred  Vail,  N.J.  They're  studying 
to  become  wireless  operators. 
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• New  Army  uniform  regulation  on  its  way 
to  field.  . . .AR  670-1,  Wear  and  Appearance 
of  Army  Uniforms  and  Insignia,  started  moving 
through  distribution  system  in  February.  . . .New 
regulation  sets  forth  Department  of  the  Army 
policy  for  proper  wear  and  appearance  of  U.S. 
Army  uniform  and  insignia.  . .worn  by  both 
male  and  female,  officer  and  enlisted  sol- 
diers. . . .Regulation  standardizes  placement 
and  type  of  pin-on  insignia  for  each  category 
of  uniform  Army-wide.  . . .It  prohibits  handle- 
bar mustaches  and  flared  sideburns.  . . .Combat 
boots  may  be  black  leather  only.  . .porcmeric 
or  patent  leather  boots  are  not  permitted.  . . . 
New  AR  allows  wearing  of  black  scarf  with 
black  raincoat  and  bans  wearing  of  field  jacket 
with  tan  or  khaki  uniform.  . . .Regulation  con- 
tains these  and  several  other  major  policy 
changes.  . . .It  is  a complete  rewrite  which 
consolidates  policies  from  AR  670-5,  AR 
670-6,  AR  670-30,  AR  702-2  and  selected 
portions  of  AR  600-20,  AR  672-8  and  AR 
672-5-1. 


• Citizenship  is  not  automatic  for  children 
born  outside  United  States.  . .even  if  parents 
are  U.S.  citizens  and  child  is  born  in  U.S.  mili- 
tary hospital.  . . .Parents  should  register  child's 
birth  with  nearest  U.S.  consulate  within  10 
days  after  birth.  . . .Eight  copies  of  birth  cer- 
tificate or  certified  baptismal  certificate  are 
required  for  registration.  . . .Foreign  language 
documents  must  be  accompanied  by  certified 
English  translation.  . . .Full  details  in  AR  608-3 
or  from  local  staff  judge  advocate. 

• Soldiers  needing  information  on  SQT 
results  should  contact  local  Test  Control  Offi- 
cer (TCO),  according  to  officials  at  Individual 
Training  Evaluation  (ITE),  U.S.  Army  Training 
Support  Center,  Fort  Eustis,  Va.  . . .ITE  has 
set  up  a 24-hour  answering  service  to  provide 
test  result  information.  . . .To  process  request, 
ITE  needs  to  know  soldier's  name,  grade,  Social 
Security  number,  roster  number  and  TCO  num- 
ber. . . .Number  for  TCOs  to  call  is  AUTOVON 
927-3242,  commercial  (804)  878-3242. 


Military  Instructors  Needed 


• Second  career  opportunities  are  open  to  Army  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  (E6-06)  in  Army  Junior  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  (AJROTC).  . . .Those  within  1 year  of  retire- 
ment or  who  have  retired  within  last  5 years  may  qualify  as  in- 
structors in  AJROTC.  . . .Program  is  offered  at  670  high  schools 
nationwide.  . . .Instruction  includes  leadership  development,  map 
reading,  marksmanship,  methods  of  instruction  and  military  his- 
tory. . . .Classroom  instruction  is  augmented  by  military  drill, 
orientation  trips,  field  trips,  mini-summer  camps  and  orienteer- 
ing. . . .Additional  information  concerning  pay,  working  hours, 
benefits  may  be  obtained  from  these  ROTC  Region  headquarters: 

HEADQUARTERS  AUTOVON  COMMERCIAL 


First  ROTC  Region,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  236-6220 
Second  ROTC  Region,  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  464-7149 
Third  ROTC  Region,  Fort  Riley,  Kans.  856-6828 
Fourth  ROTC  Region,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  357-5737 


(919) 396-6118 
C502)  694-7348 
(913) 239-6727 
(206) 967-4886 


• CHAM  PUS  coverage  for 
retirees  with  military  service- 
connected  injuries  and  illnesses 
has  been  extended  through 
1979.  . . .CHAMPUS  regulation 
currently  excludes  coverage  for 
service-connected  conditions, 
since  this  medical  care  is  provided 
by  Veterans  Administration.  . . . 
However,  implementation  of  this 
exclusion  has  been  delayed  until 
December  31,  1979. 

• Since  February  1,  1979, 
CHAMPUS  contractors  have  only 
been  accepting  noninstitutional 
claims  submitted  on  new  CHAMPUS 
claim  form  500.  . . .Contractors 
will  no  longer  accept  noninstitu- 
tional claims  on  DA  Form  1863-2. 
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Heated  to  1 ,900°  F in 
huge  furnaces,  these 
cherry-red  forms  are 
in  the  initial  stages  of 
becoming  artillery 
shells.  For  the  whole 
story  on  the  making  of 
ammunition  for  the 
Army,  see  page  15. 
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U.  K.  Engineers  Train  at  Fort  Ord 

• A squadron  of  Royal  Engineers  arrived  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif., 
earlier  this  year  to  train  with  U.S.  13th  Engineer  Battalion,  7th 
Infantry  Division.  . . .While  there  members  of  11th  Field  Squadron, 
38th  Engineer  Regiment,  Ripon,  England,  took  part  in  typical  U.S. 
engineer  training.  . . .During  training  British  engineers  laid  mine 
fields,  rigged  obstacles  and  built  an  M4T6  bridge.  . . .Orienteering, 
rappelling  and  rock  climbing,  featured  in  adventure  training,  were 
conducted  at  Fort  Hunter  Liggett,  Calif.  . . .Advanced  demolition 
procedures  and  techniques  were  covered  at  Camp  Roberts.  . . . 
Qualification  and  familiarization  with  individual  and  crew-served 
U.S.  weapons  were  also  part  of  the  month-long  training.  . . .Train- 
ing was  part  of  an  annual  exchange  program  between  U.S.  and 
United  Kingdom  forces.  . . .Company  B,  13th  Engineer  Battalion, 
was  training  simultaneously  with  British  Army  Engineers  in  Ripon, 
England.  . . .At  left  members  of  Royal  Engineer  squadron  are  shown 
arriving  at  Monterey,  Calif.,  airport,  in  late  January  for  30-day 
training  period. 

Reserve  Commissions  for  Warrants 

• Regular  Army  warrant  officers  may  now  apply  for  direct 
appointment  as  Army  Reserve  commissioned  officers.  . .without 
having  to  resign  their  RA  warrants.  . . .Reserve  commissions  are 
inactive  and  would  become  active  only  if  Reserves  are  mobilized.  . . 
Previously,  warrants  could  not  hold  dual  status  as  Reserve  com- 
missioned officers.  . . .Change  to  AR  135-100,  with  full  details, 

is  expected  to  be  in  distribution  later  this  month.  . . .Warrants 
desiring  additional  information  may  write:  USAR  Components 
Personnel  and  Administration  Center,  9700  Page  Blvd.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63132. 


Troops  Test  New  Fabric 

• Three  year-round  Army  green  uniform  fabrics  are  being 
tested  by  some  3,000  soldiers  worldwide.  . . .Tests  are  designed 
to  determine  which  fabric  is  most  comfortable  and  presents  best 
appearance.  . . .For  testing,  500  men's  and  500  women's  uniforms 
were  made  from  each  fabric.  . . .Soldiers  wearing  test  uniforms 
were  selected  by  grade  and  duty  to  represent  a cross-section  of 
Army  population.  . . .Most  of  those  selected  are  junior  enlisted 
who  have  less  to  spend  on  uniform  care.  . . .Year-around  uniform 
fabric  will  replace  four  basic  fabrics  now  in  use  and  is  expected 
to  save  Army  $2  to  $4  million  annually.  . . .New  uniform  will  cost 
$45  to  $50  in  clothing  sales  stores  and  is  expected  to  be  available 
in  December  1981. 


• Starting  this  month  soldiers 
applying  for  foreign  language 
training  must  have  scored  well 
on  Defense  Language  Aptitude 
Battery  (DLAB).  . . .In  April  1977, 
DLAB  replaced  Defense  Language 
Aptitude  Test  (DLAT).  . . .Since 
that  time  either  score  could  be 
used  when  applying  for  language 
training.  . . .Now  only  DLAB  will 
be  accepted,  according  to  MILPER- 
CEN  officials.  . . .Soldiers  who 
want  to  take  DLAB  should  see 
local  test  control  officer. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  54,  56) 


• Men's  gray-green  service  shirt  will  be 
available  at  post  exchanges  this  fall,  according 
to  Army  officials.  . . .Originally  scheduled  to 
be  available  in  spring,  the  service  shirt  was 
delayed  because  fabric  was  not  available  in 
sufficient  quantities.  . . .Worn  with  Green 
uniform  trousers,  new  shirt  will  replace  tan/ 
khaki  uniforms  and  tan  shirt  now  worn  with 
Greens.  . . .Tan  uniform  items  will  be  author- 
ized for  wear  until  1985.  . . .When  available, 
short-sleeve  version  will  sell  for  $8-$9.  . .long- 
sleeve  version  of  gray-green  shirt  will  cost 

$3  more. 

• MOPEDs  and  minibikes  can  now  be  shipped 
at  government  expense  with  household  goods, 
according  to  Army  transportation  officials.  . . . 


Previously  MOPEDs  and  minibikes  were  con- 
sidered privately  owned  vehicles  by  Army.  . . . 
Soldiers  having  a car  and  MOPED  could  ship 
one  but  not  both  vehicles.  . . .Change  of  defini- 
tion has  opened  MOPEDs  to  shipment  with 
household  goods.  . . .Minibikes,  described  as 
small  two-wheeled  motor  bikes  with  neither 
wheel  measuring  more  than  20  inches  in  diam- 
eter, including  tire,  are  also  eligible  for  ship- 
ment with  household  goods. 

• Toll-free  telephone  service  to  Federal 
Job  Information  Centers  ended  last  month, 
according  to  officials  at  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  (formerly  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion). . . .Federal  job  information  can  be  found 
in  post  offices  and  employment  offices. 


• Members  of  358th  Civil 
Affairs  Brigade,  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve, have  been  awarded  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  Superior  Unit  Cer- 
tificate. . .for  achievement  of 

an  overall  rating  of  superior  for 
1977-78  training  year.  . . .This 
year's  award  marks  the  18th 
consecutive  year  the  Norristown, 
Pa.,  unit  has  earned  the  award. 

• PFCs  with  more  than  18 
months  time  in  grade  (TIG)  should 
find  it  easier  to  get  promoted 

to  E4.  . . .Most  other  PFCs  will 
find  it  harder.  . . .According  to 
MILPERCEN,  E4  promotions  will 
be  held  to  65  percent  of  unit  E3/E4 
strength  instead  of  70  percent.  . . . 
Promotion  cuts  are  designed  to 
reduce  Army's  E4  population, 
which  is  currently  10,000  over- 
strength. . . .Senior  E3s,  with 
more  than  18  months  TIG,  will 
be  exempt  from  restrictions  if 
assigned  to  units  that  cannot 
promote  E3s  because  of  new 
restrictions.  . . .First  sergeants 
have  complete  details. 


Last  Chance  for  Paper  Files 

• Conversion  of  Official  Military  Personnel  Files  (OMPF)  from 
paper  to  microfiche  has  been  completed  for  all  officers,  warrant 
officers  and  enlisted  soldiers  (grades  E6-E9).  . . .Paper  copies  of 
OMPF  will  be  destroyed  this  year  unless  individuals  act  to  buy 
them,  according  to  officials.  . . .Some  records,  those  of  general 
officers,  colonels,  warrant  officers  and  sergeants  major,  have 
already  been  destroyed. 

Officers  (01-05)  who  wish  to  buy  paper  copies  of  their  records 
should  send  postage  and  handling  fee  listed  below  to.  . .Commander, 
MILPERCEN,  ATTN:  DAPC-PSR-SR,  200  Stovall  Street,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  22332. 

Enlisted  soldiers  (E6-E8)  who  wish  to  buy  paper  copies  of 
their  records  should  send  postage  and  handling  fee  listed  below 
to.  . .Commander,  EREC,  ATTN:  PCRE-FP-M,  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Ind.  46216. 

Grades,  scheduled  destruction  dates  and  handling  and  mailing 
fees  are  as  follows: 


05 

1 Jul 79 

$4.75 

01 

1 Sep  79 

$3.00 

04 

1 Sep  79 

$4.50 

E8 

1 May  79 

$4.00 

03 

1 May  79 

$4.25 

E7 

1 Jun  79 

$3.75 

02 

1 Sep  79 

$4.00 

E6 

1 Jan  80 

$3.50 

Request  must  include  complete  name,  Social  Security  number, 
current  return  address  and  statement  that  paper  files  will  not  be 
used  or  sold  as  OMPF.  . . .Checks  must  be  made  payable  to  "Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States." 
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$1,000  PLEASE 

The  article  titled  "It's  Tax  Time 
Again"  (January  SOLDIERS)  requires 
one  minor  correction.  The  State 
of  Wisconsin  allows  the  first  $1,000 
of  military  pay  to  be  excluded  from 
the  state  tax  obligation.  The  mili- 
tary pay  exclusion  applies  to  both 
active  and  Reserve  Component  per- 
sonnel. Legal  residents  of  Wisconsin 
should  claim  this  deduction  when 
computing  their  1978  income  taxes. 
Capt  Roger  L.  Brill 
Lake  Nebagamon,  Wise. 

We  checked  with  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  and  you  are  correct. 

Thanks  for  the  tip. 

$13  FEES 

The  article  "Passport  Primer" 
(January  SOLDIERS)  says  that  mili- 
tary personnel  can  get  free  passports 
by  submitting  DD  Form  1056  (Authori- 
zation to  Apply  for  a "No-Fee"  Pass- 
port and  Request  for  Visa).  When 
I applied  for  a passport  I was  told 
I was  military  and  didn't  need  a pass- 
port and  that  if  I wanted  one  I would 
have  to  pay  $ 1 3.  I want  to  know 
why  the  article  was  published  in 
SOLDIERS  saying  we  could  get  a 
free  passport  when  the  people  here 
say  I can't? 

Sgt  Patricia  L.  Frost 
APO  New  York 

Only  those  soldiers  who  are  re- 
quired to  have  a passport  because 
of  their  assignment  are  eligible  for 
a "No-Fee"  passport.  If  the  country 
to  which  a soldier  is  assigned  does 
not  require  U.S.  military  members 
to  have  a passport  and  the  soldier 
still  wants  one,  then  that  soldier, 
like  any  other  American  citizen, 
must  pay  the  $13. 


NO  INFORMATION  PLEASE 

I enjoyed  the  informative  article 
"Don't  Invite  Burglars"  (January 
SOLDIERS).  f 

However,  I believe  it's  a serious 
mistake  to  notify  three  separate 
agencies  of  the  exact  dates  one  will 
be  out  of  town.  One  has  no  control 
over  who  gets  this  information  in 
the  newspaper,  post  office  or  police 
organizations.  The  sale  of  this  in- 
formation by  unscrupulous  individuals 
to  burglary  rings  is  not  uncommon. 

I suggest  a trusted  neighbor  to  pick 
up  newspapers  and  mail  daily  and 
check  the  house  interior  every  few 
days.  Notification  of  any  organiza- 
tion, regretfully  including  many 
police  departments,  should  only  be 
done  as  a last  resort. 

"Mac" 

Albuquerque,  N.M. 

1ST  AIR  ASSAULT  SCHOOL 

The  article  on  the  Air  Assault 
school  (January  SOLDIERS)  was  well 
written.  However,  there  are  a few 
of  us  who  remember  that  the  Air 
Assault  school  actually  began  in  early 
1963. 

In  1963  I was  assigned  to  the  I Ith 
Air  Assault  Division,  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.  This  was  the  division  which 
developed  the  air  assault  concept, 
served  as  the  prototype  air  assault 
combat  unit  and,  for  the  record, 
operated  the  first  Air  Assault  school. 

The  curriculum  was  much  the 
same  as  it  is  now,  but  perhaps  a 
little  more  dangerous  because  we 
were  only  just  beginning  to  develop 
concepts  taken  for  granted  now. 

The  amount  of  blood,  sweat  and  tears 
put  into  the  course  was  easily  the 
equal  of  today's  course. 

CW02  Jeffrey  L.  Casserly 

APO  New  York 


ONLY  A FEW 

There  are  a few  errors  in  the 
article  "Army's  Navy"  (December 
SOLDIERS). 

The  Landing  Craft  Mechanized 
(LCM)  has  an  overall  length  of  73 
feet,  6 inches,  and  molded  beam 
of  21  feet,  5/8  inches.  Displacement 
of  the  vessel  without  cargo  is  58.81 
long  tons  and  with  cargo  is  116.17 
long  tons.  The  capacity  of  the  vessel 
is:  cargo  57.36  long  tons  and  fuel 
870  gallons.  The  vessel  cargo  space 
is:  length  42  feet,  9 inches  and  width 
14  feet,  6 inches.  It  can  carry  200 
combat  equipped  troops. 

The  vessel  has  four  engines  rated 
at  172  horsepower  each.  However, 
these  four  engines  make  up  two  twin 
units  which  are  rated  at  300  horse- 
power each.  In  a twin  unit  configura- 
tion the  horsepower  of  each  engine 
is  decreased  due  to  friction,  etc. 

These  engines  are  6-71  Series  Detroit 
Diesel. 

Thomas  J.  Weinkauf 
U.S.  Army  Troop  Support  and 
Aviation  Materiel  Readiness 
Command,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DOUBLE  KASERN 

We  enjoyed  the  December  1978 
SOLDIERS,  as  usual,  but  wanted 
to  point  out  an  error  in  Mindbenders 
on  page  21.  Panzer  Kaserne  is  not 
in  Kaiserslautern.  It's  located  just 
south  of  Stuttgart  near  the  community 
of  Bobl ingen. 

1st  Lt  Thomas  B.  Redfern  III 
APO  New  York 

Apparently  there  are  two  Panzer 
Kasernes.  The  Panzer  Kaserne  we 
referred  to  is  headquarters  for  the 
21st  Support  Command  and  is  located 
in  Kaiserslautern  at  Kilometer  4 
Mannheimer  Strasse. 
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TOURIST  GUIDE 

The  orticle  entitled  "APO  New 
York"  (January  SOLDIERS)  has  two 
errors.  One,  the  Church  of  Our  Lady, 
or  the  Frauenkirche,  is  not  a cathe- 
dral and  to  my  knowledge  never  has 
been.  The  cathedral  for  the  Nurem- 
berg diocese  is  in  Bamberg.  Second, 
the  "mirror-smooth  moat"  to  which 
you  refer  in  the  caption  on  page  41 
is  not  a moat.  It's  the  Pegnitz  River. 
The  moat  around  the  town  wall  and 
Kaiserburg  has  been  empty  and  dry 
for  many  years. 

SP5  Vaughn  Peterson 
Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 


“Sorry,  Ed.  It  was  still  well  over  a minute. 


I'm  afraid  we  can  t use  you." 


WHERE’S  THE  SCOTCH? 

In  "Volunteers  for  Freedom" 
(October  SOLDIERS)  you  state  that 
the  Germans  and  Irish  made  up  a 
large  part  of  the  Army  during  the 
American  Revolution.  This  I believe 
is  only  a half  truth.  Many  of  the 
Irish  were  not  Irish  but  rather  Scotch- 
Irish,  descendants  of  Scots  who  immi- 
grated to  Northern  Ireland,  then 
to  the  colonies  in  search  of  religious 
freedom.  A mercenary  writing  home 


■■■■■■■ 


remarked,  "Call  this  war  whatever 
you  like,  but  don't  call  it  a rebellion. 

It  is  nothing  more  than  a Scotch-lrish 
Presbyterian  uprising." 

This  particular  group  and  their 
contributions  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion are  often  overlooked. 

Capt  Charles  R.  Rogers 
APO  New  York 

AMERICAN  FIRST 

I just  read  your  article  "Go  For 
Broke"  in  the  November  SOLDIERS. 

I was  very  impressed. 

It  has  been  a personal  goal  of 
mine  to  research  information  regard- 
ing ethnic  units  and  how  they  served 
our  country  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war.  I found  the  article  very  informa- 
tive as  well  as  rewarding  since  I, 
a Mexican-American,  am  a member 
of  an  ethnic  group,  but  mostly  I'm 
an  American. 

SSgt  Gavino  Herrera 
Malmstrom  AFB,  Mont. 

VIETNAMERICAN 

Your  article  "Go  For  Broke"  is 
the  best  combat  story  I've  ever  read 
in  SOLDIERS.  As  a former  advisor 
to  Vietnamese  Ranger  battalions, 

I can  attest  to  the  spirit  and  courage 
of  Asians  with  proper  leadership. 

With  over  100,000  Vietnamese 
refugees  now  in  America,  and  6,000 
escaping  Communism  each  month, 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  should  ac- 
tively recruit  all  of  these  new  immi- 
grants who  want  to  defend  their  new 
homeland. 

The  442d  and  1 00th  battalions 
have  given  a legacy  for  bravery  that 
many  Vietnamese,  Cambodians  and 
Laotians  would  be  proud  to  uphold. 

All  they  need  is  the  opportunity. 
McDonald  Valentine  Jr. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


PROFESSIONAL  SKILL 

With  reference  to  a statement 
by  CW2  Ridley  in  "Army's  Navy" 
(December  SOLDIERS)  that  a heli- 
copter pilot  who  cracks  up  his  bird 
and  walks  away  may  get  a broken 
wing  award,  I invite  readers  to  refer 
to  AR  385-10,  pages  7-1  through 
7-3.  This  section  of  the  regulation 
will  clear  up  any  misunderstanding 
about  the  qualifications  for  obtaining 
this  coveted  award.  One  qualification 
is  that  the  "nominee  must  have  demon- 
strated the  highest  degree  of  pro- 
fessional aviation  skill  while  actually 
recovering  an  aircraft  from  an  in- 
flight failure  or  malfunction  necessi- 
tating an  emergency  landing." 

Sgt  Gene  H.  Webb  Jr. 

Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

NO  SECRETS  HERE 

What  seems  to  be  the  problem? 
Doesn't  the  Army  want  to  let  soldiers 
know  that  there  are  two  posts  in 
Italy— one  in  Vicenza,  and  the  other 
in  Livorno?  Is  Southern  Europe  Task 
Force  (SETAF)  such  a secret,  or  such 
a desirable  assignment,  that  you  don't 
want  everybody  to  know  about  it? 
(Name  and  address  withheld 
by  request) 

Your  letter  and  February  SOLDIERS 
must  have  crossed  paths  in  the  mail. 

In  that  issue  we  printed  an  article 
about  SETAF  entitled  "Lion  Coun- 
try." Hope  you  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  and  enjoy  the  article. 

SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  Invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  1 50  words — a postcard  will  do — and  Include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We’ll  withhold  your  name 
if  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because  of 
space.  We  can’t  publish  or  answer  every  one  but  we’ll 
use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to:  Feed- 
back, SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  VA 
22314. 
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BRAINWISE,  humansarethemost 
capable  animals  on  this  planet. 
We  lack  the  ability  to  run  fast  as 
an  antelope  or  challenge  the 
strength  of  an  elephant,  but  we 
can  invent  machines  to  do  it  for 
us. 

No  machine  has  been  in- 
vented, however,  that  can  match 
the  olfactory  (smelling)  senses  of 
adog.  It’s  been  estimated  thatthe 
canine’s  ability  to  distinguish 
scents  is  anywhere  from  40  to  400 
times  better  than  that  of  humans. 

This  trait  can  be  used  to 
advantage.  A dog  can  single  out 
the  scent  of  a missing  child  or  an 
escaped  convict,  even  though 
their  paths  have  been  crossed  by 
countless  other  smells 

Dogs,  used  as  far  back  as 
the  Stone  Age  to  guard  their 
masters,  have  become  regular 
members  of  police  forces.  In 
World  Wars  I and  II  they  served 
as  sentries,  but  they  were  also 
messengers,  sled  dogs,  ammuni- 
tion carriers  and  casualty  detec- 
tors. 

Since  Vietnam,  Military 
Police  Corps  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  military  dog  program. 
The  Army  now  uses  both  sentry 
and  patrol  dogs.  Some  patrol  dogs 
also  put  their  abilities  to  work 
sniffing  out  drugs  and  explosives. 

For  all  military  police  dog 
teams,  “basic  training’’  begins  at 
the  Dog  Studies  Branch  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Security  Police  Acade- 
my at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base, 
Tex.  Five  courses,  lasting  8 to  21 
weeks,  are  taught  there — sentry 
dog,  patrol  dog,  patrol  dog 
supervisor,  narcotics  detection 
and  explosive  detection.  As  many 
as  260  dogs  and  their  handlers 
are  going  through  training  at  one 
time. 

It’s  a learning  situation  for 
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both  the  dog  and  the  dog  handler. 
The  dog  handler  learns  how  to 
teach  his  dog  new  tricks;  the  dog 
learns  how  to  adapt  to  his  new 
master. 

Dog  handler  students  and 
instructors  represent  the  Air 
Force,  Army,  Navy  and  Marines. 
They’re  all  volunteers.  Soldiers  at 
the  school  are  MOS  95B  (military 
police).  Most  come  directly  from 
advanced  individual  training 
(AIT),  although  some  have  decid- 
ed later  in  their  careers  to  become 
dog  handlers.  The  rest  are  coming 
back  for  more  training,  either  for 
themselves,  their  dogs,  or  both. 

Most  of  the  handlers  are 
dog  lovers.  “We  get  some,  though, 
who  are  fearful.  They  may  take  the 
course  to  overcome  their  fears,” 
says  Technical  Sergeant  Gary 
Johnson,  an  instructor  in  the 
Animal  Behavior  Science  Branch. 

The  student  dogs  are,  for 
themost  part,  Germanshepherds. 
The  shepherd  is  preferred  for 
several  reasons.  It’s  been  judged 
to  have  the  best  overall  combina- 
tion of  keen  sense  of  smell,  en- 
durance, reliability,  speed, 
strength,  courage,  intelligence 
and  adaptability  to  almost  any 
climate. 

“Theyalso  get  respectfrom 
people,”  says  TSgt  Johnson. 

The  school  has,  in  the  past, 
trained  small  dogs — including 
beagles,  cairn  terriers,  fox  terriers 
and  miniature  schnauzers — as 
explosive  and  narcotic  detectors. 
The  Army  has  accepted,  on  a trial 
basis,  one  small  breed  narcotic 
detectordog.Thatdogisassigned 
to  the  42d  Military  Police  Group 
(Customs)  in  USAREUR. 

“The  shepherd  breed  has 
a more  sound,  even  temperament 
than  any  other  other  breed  of 
dog,”  says  Bo  Hilburn,  chief  pro- 
gram manager  at  the  Department 
of  Defense  Dog  Center  at  Lack- 
land.  “Unlike  most  other  breeds, 
the  German  shepherd  can  be 
trained,  cross-trained  and  recy- 
cled throughout  its  career.” 

The  DOD  Dog  Center  is  in 
charge  of  “recruiting”  dogs  for 
the  school.  It  pays  up  to  $250  plus 
shipping  for  German  shepherd- 


Army sentry  dogs  are  trained  to  guard  high-security 
areas.  They  will  attack  on  command,  but  to  stop,  they 
must  be  pulled  off  by  their  handlers. 


Of  those  dogs 
that  are  accepted 
and  sent  to  the  Dog 
Center,  about  half 
are  rejected  either 
for  medical  or  per- 
sonality problems. 

They’re  either  sent 
back  to  their  owners 
orputin  good  homes 
locally. 

“Generally 
speaking,  we’re 
lookingforadogthat 
has  the  basic  char- 
acteristics of  a 
shepherd,”  says  Hil- 
burn. “It  should  be 
suspicious,  not  very 
shy,  stand  its  ground 
and  be  judged  to  be 
able  to  protect  its 
master  or  handler. 

We  don’t  want  the 
dog  to  be  excessively  nervous.  If 
it’s  provoked  we  would  like  it  to 
show  some  teeth.”  Dogs  are  also 
evaluated  on  their  tendency  to 
retrieve  and  their  reaction  to 
gunfire. 

Dog  and  handler  are 
matched  by  personality.  TSgt 
Johnson  tries  to  pick  dogs  that 
will  be  compatible  with  the  stu- 
dent. "We  know  more  about  the 
dogs  than  we  do  about  the  stu- 
dents,” he  says.  “You  can't  really 


their  prior  owner  may  have  been 
a woman  and  that’s  what  they 
respond  to.” 

Before  they’re  introduced 
to  their  new  partners,  the  dog 
handlers  go  through  a crash 
course  in  operative  conditioning. 
Simplified,  that  means  rewarding 
the  animal  for  a job  well  done. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  (Dr.) 
Dan  J.  Craig,  chief  of  the  Animal 
Behavioral  Sciences  section  of 
the  Dog  Studies  Branch,  empha- 


like  breeds,  male  or  spayed  fe- 
male, between  1 and  3 years  of 
age,  weighing  at  least  60  pounds. 

According  to  Hilburn,  most 
of  the  dogs  come  from  owners 
who  cared,  but  either  underesti- 
mated the  size  of  the  dog  they 
were  raising  or,  for  some  reason, 
couldn’t  keep  a dog  anymore. 
These  people  are  willing  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  corresponding  with 
the  Dog  Center  and  paying  for  a 
veterinary  checkup  to  see  that 
their  pet  gets  a good  new  home. 

“We  have  found  that  stray 
dogs,  discarded  by  people  who 
didn't  want  them,  have  bad  tem- 
peraments. This  may  be  because 
they  haven’t  had  the  tender  loving 
care  a good  dog  needs.  Plus  they 
probably  have  some  medical 
problems,”  says  Hil- 
burn. 


determine  what  each  person  is 
like  in  the  classroom.  Usually 
they’re  trying  to  impress  the 
instructor.  But  during  the  breaks 
or  after  class,  I stand  around  and 
listen  to  the  students  talking  to 
each  other.  You  get  an  idea  what 
kind  of  personalities  they  have 
and  then  you  can  select  the  dog 
thatwould  match  best  withthem.” 

More  women  are  going 
through  the  course,  and  two  so 
far  have  been  trained  to  be  sentry 
dog  handlers.  The  only  trouble 
they  may  have  is  in  controlling  a 
100-pound,  ferocious  dog. 

“But  sometimes  a woman's 
soft  voice  is  just  what  it  takes  to 
control  a ferocious  dog,”  says 
TSgt  Johnson.  “No  one  may  have 
shownthemtenderness  before, or 
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Clockwise  from  left:  Dogs,  mostly  German  shepherds, 
get  thorough  checkups  when  they  arrive  at  the  DOD 
Dog  Center.  Narcotic  detector  dog  finds  the  stash. 
Patrol  dogs  in  action.  During  arrest,  patrol  dog  stands 
watch. 
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sizes  positive  reinforcement 
(reward)  over  negative  rein- 
forcement (punishment).  “You 
don’t  challenge  an  aggressive 
animal  with  negative  rein- 
forcement if  you  can  help  it,”  he 
says.  “It’s  inhumane.  And  you 
could  make  a psychotic  animal 
out  of  him.  Anything  positive  you 
can  use  to  control  an  animal’s 
behavior  gives  you  one  up.” 

Once  the  dog  and  student 
are  paired,  they  spend  up  to  6 
hoursa  day  together.  The  handler 
is  in  charge  of  grooming  the 
animal,  cleaning  its  kennel  and 
providing  recreation. 

Earlyon,the  handler  learns 
it’s  the  dog’s  show.  If  the  dog  is 
tired  of  training,  the  training  ses- 
sion is  over.  “You  don’t  command 
a dog  to  do  anything,”  says  Lt  Col 
Craig.  “You  ask  him  to.” 

The  sentry  dog  program  is 
theshortestofthecoursesoffered 
and  is  now  used  only  by  the  Army. 
Sentries  are  usually  the  most 
aggressive.  Used  to  guard  high- 
security  areas,  the  sentry  dog  is 
taughtto  attackon  command. The 
only  way  it  can  be  stopped  is  to 
be  pulled  off  by  its  handler. 

Patrol  dogs  aren’t  as  dis- 


trusting of  people  as  sentry  dogs. 
They’re  taught  to  discriminate 
between  a threat  and  acceptance 
of  others  by  the  handler.  When 
commanded,  the  patrol  dog  will 
attack,  but  it  will  also  stop  when 
ordered. 

Exceptforthesmall  breeds, 
all  sniffer,  or  detector,  dogs  have 
first  been  trained  as  patrol  dogs. 
“They’re  dual-purpose,”  says  Lt 
Col  Craig.  “You’re  not  going  to 
be  looking  for  drugs  24  hours  a 
day,  7 days  a week.” 

According  to  Lt  Col  Craig, 
the  reinforcement,  or  reward,  for 
patrol  and  sentry  dogs  is  the 
attack,  followed  by  praise.  “They 
attack  for  fun,”  he  says.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  training  as  a 
sniffer,  the  dog  needs  differ- 
ent reinforcement  to  keep  it  go- 
ing. The  common  reward  is  the 
chance  to  play  with  a rubber  ball, 
rag  or  bone.  Food  is  also  used 
when  the  dog  won’t  work  for 
anything  else. 

Dogs  trained  to  find  drugs 
are  not  trained  to  search  for 
explosives — and  vice  versa.  The 
fear  of  finding  one  when  looking 
for  the  other  is  the  main  reason. 
Each  istrainedto  reactin  aspecial 
way  when  they  find  something. 

A drug  dog,  taught  to  smell 
out  marijuana,  hashish  and 
heroin,  usually  scratches  or  bites 
at  its  find.  The  explosive-detector 
dog  is  looking  for  something  that 
could  detonate  at  the  slightest 
touch.  It’s  taught  to  sit. 

The  Dog  Studies  Branch 
considers  the  bomb  detector 
training  the  most  crucial  of  its 
courses.  The  dog  and  handler 
have  to  be  100-percent  effective 
in  working  with  each  other.  Al- 
though thedog  is  taught  to  detect 
explosive  concentrations  as  small 
as  one  part  per  bill  ion,  no  mistakes 
are  allowed. 

Even  after  dog  and  handler 
are  certified  at  the  Dog  Studies 
Branch  and  sent  to  their  new 
assignment,  their  training  is  far 
from  over.  “It  takes  at  least  a year 
to  become  a good  dog  handler,” 
says  Master  Sergeant  Frank  Rat- 
liff, patrol  dog  course  chief. 

Sergeant  Peter  Davola,  of 


the  561st  Military  Police  Com- 
pany, Fort  Myer,  Va.,  has  been  with 
his  patrol  and  explosive  detector 
dog,  Wolf,  since  1975.  He  figures 
they’re  one  of  the  oldest  teams 
in  the  Army,  but  they  still  train 
every  day  and  practice  explosive 
detection  at  least  three  times  a 
week. 

They  know  each  other  well. 
“I  can  tell  when  Wolf  wants  to  work 
and  when  he  doesn’t.  If  he’s  tired 
or  if  he’s  sick.  It  works  both  ways. 
If  I’m  not  motivating  him,  he  won’t 
put  out,”  says  Sgt  Davola. 

When  he’s  having  a prob- 
lem working  with  Wolf,  Sgt  Davola 
doesn’t  hesitate  to  call  his  former 
instructors.  “I  call  them  up  and 
say  ‘I’m  having  a problem.  My 
dog’s  doing  this  and  this.’  And 
they  tell  me  what  I should  do,” 
he  says. 

Sgt  Davola  and  Wolf  are 
part  of  a 24-hour-a-day  bomb  unit. 
Occasionally  they  assist  civilian 
authorities  during  emergencies. 
The  area  they  cover  includes  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan 
area  and  its  airports.  Ninety-nine 
percent  of  the  calls  are  fake.  But 
all  it  takes  is  one. 

He  describes  an  airport 
alert  scene:  “As  soon  as  the 
aircraft  lands,  everybody  is  or- 
dered to  leave  the  plane.  We’re 
thefirstto  touch  that  plane  before 
anyone  reenters.  If  we  feel  there’s 
nothing  in  there,  the  airport  peo- 
ple put  the  passengers  back  on 
and  send  it  out  again.” 

Theairport  officials  respect 
and  are  in  awe  of  this  animal’s 
incredible  ability  to  detect  what 
could  be  a deadly  threat. 


On  patrol,  dog  and  soldier 
form  a team.  The  bond  goes 
beyond  friendship.  It’s  mutual 
trust,  and  can  be  a matter  of  life 
and  death. 

Whether  on  the  front  line 
in  combat,  protecting  a sensitive 
area  or  helping  civilian  authori- 
ties, these  are  dogs  that  serve.  Q 
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GAMBLING  FEVER 


Playing  The 
Dream  Machine 

MSgt  Matt  Glasgow 

It’s  a safe  bet  that 
legal  gambling  and  casinos  will  expand  rapidly 
during  the  1980s.  For  some,  it’s  a 
pleasant  pastime;  for  others,  a devastating  disease. 
From  church  bingo  to  casino  betting,  gambling  already 

rakes  in  billions  of  dollars  every  year. 
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RENO.  The  place  that  got  to  be 
“The  Biggest  Little  Town  in  the 
World”  by  putting  up  a neon  sign 
that  says  it  is — and  by  offering  a 
little  gambling  on  the  side. 

It’s  glitter,  glamor,  romance 
and  fantasy  island.  A dozen  casinos 
line  its  Virginia  Street.  The  music 
of  their  jackpot-spewing  slot  ma- 
chines pour  out  on  the  sidewalk. 
Neon  signs  flash  brilliant  promises 
to  passers-by:  FRIENDLY  SLOTS 
. . . $25,000  KENO  . . .WORLD’S 
BIGGEST  JACKPOT  . . . MOST 
LIBERAL  SLOTS  IN  TOWN. 

With  some  scenery  and  a 
little  more  class,  it  could  be  Tahoe. 
Raise  prices  and  add  a few  rude 
people,  it  could  be  Las  Vegas.  But 
this  is  Reno,  and  it’s  for  everyone. 

Walk  into  a casino  and  you 
can  feel  excitement  in  the  air.  There 
are  maybe  500  people  inside:  win- 
ners and  sinners,  losers  and 
boozers.  It  could  be  10  p.m.  or  10 
a.m.  No  clocks,  no  windows,  and 
no  one  cares.  They’re  on  an  adren- 
alin high.  Only  the  wheels,  cards 
and  dice  matter. 

Call  it  Gambling  Fever.  Color 
it  fun.  For  some  it’s  a lark.  For 
others  it’s  a curse. 

A roulette  wheel  spins  a 
colorful  blur.  A white  ball  chuckles 
across  the  holes.  Someone  with  $2 
on  23  scoops  up  $70  winnings. 

The  beat  gets  stronger. 
Twenty  blackjack  tables  are  running 
at  once.  Someone  drops  $1,000  on 
the  turn  of  a card.  He  gets  it  back 
betting  on  the  next  hand.  The  guy 
next  to  him  is  playing  $5  a hand 
and  worrying  about  keeping  the  $30 
he’s  won  so  far. 

Cowboy  boots,  boon- 
dockers,  and  $200  Guccis  rest  side- 
by-side  on  the  footrail  under  the 
blackjack  table. 

Lovely,  long-legged  ladies  in 
1890’s  dance  hall  costumes  glide 
through  the  house  serving  “drinks 
on  Harrah’s.”  Some  players  accept 
the  drinks  without  noticing  the 
hostess.  Unseen  security  specialists 
watch  from  above;  others  mingle 
with  the  crowd. 

Action  is  running  heavy  on 
the  crap  tables.  Somebody’s  grand- 
mother is  rolling  nothing  but  7s  and 


11s.  Excited  cheers  and  shouts 
chase  the  galloping  dominos  down 
a long  green  table.  The  grey-haired 
lady  in  the  purple  pants  suit  keeps 
rolling — and  winning.  After  six 
straight  passes,  she  picks  up  the 
half-dozen  $1  bets  she’s  won.  She 
leaves,  smiling. 

The  guy  in  the  horse-blanket 
sports  coat  is  smiling  too.  He  made 
$16,000  in  10  minutes,  betting  on 
her  six  passes. 

Another  guy  lost  almost  as 
much  betting  against  her  winning 
streak.  The  game  goes  on.  The 
crowd  eddies  and  surges  around  the 
green  gaming  tables. 

In  the  Headliner  Room,  off 
toone  side,  Aaron  and  Freddy  warm 
up  to  the  audience  for  Merle  Hag- 
gard’s performance.  The  ventrilo- 
quistlistens  intently  as  Freddysays, 
“Get  your  hand  off  my  back.  Get 
away!  These  shoes  may  be  funny 
but  I’m  not! 

“Bad?  Of  course  I’m  Bad. 
I was  in  Vietnam  when  the  first  shot 
was  fired!” 

The  dummy  turns  to  the 
audience  and  confides,  “And  I was 
in  Cleveland  when  the  second  shot 
was  fired  . . .” 

The  room  shakes  with 
laughter. 

Out  on  the  blackjack  table, 
the  $5  bettor  is  down  $80.  “I  don't 
get  here  very  often,”  he  tells  the 
lady  dealer.  “Might  as  well  have 
a good  time  while  I’m  here.”  He 
shoves  out  another  $5  chip  and 
scowls  at  it. 

Bells  go  off  in  the  maze  of 
slot  machines.  A woman  shrieks, 
“JACKPOT.  I did  it!  JACKPOT! 
I Love  You!”  She’s  ignored  by  150 
other  slot  players  who  are  still 
chunking  money  into  their  own 
machines.  Some  are  playing  three 
at  a time,  bucking  8,000  to  1 odds 
on  each. 

B.  F.  Skinner,  a psycholo- 
gist, once  trained  pigeons  to  peck 
machines  for  food.  Then  he  rigged 
the  things  to  pay  off  the  way  slot 
machines  do.  The  pigeons  pecked 
themselves  to  death  over  the 
contraptions.  Which  proves  pigeons 
should  never  play  slot  machines. 

Back  in  the  poker  parlor,  an 


^Gaming 

Gamblers  & 

Other 

Strangers 

Aw  Crap:  A card  game  in  which  the  player 
gets  20  every  time  the  dealer  gets  21 . The 
playerthen  says  “Aw,  Crap,”  and  the  game 
starts  over  again. 

Baccarat:  A James  Bond  favorite.  To 
play,  you  need  three  spies,  a death  wish, 
abeautiful  lady,  an  oar, and  enough  money 
for  a handful  of  Goldfingers. 

Craps:  A game  where  you  throw  a pair 
of  six-sided  dominoes  against  a wall  and 
your  money  disappears. 

Keno:  Bingo  for  people  who  like  to  call 
their  own  numbers  before  they  lose. 

Poker:  Here  you  give  money  for  an  auntie, 
then  get  five  cards.  The  game  ends  when 
somemother’s  uncle  takes  yourauntie  and 
your  money. 

Roulette: Circular  hopscotch  played  with 
an  ivory  ball  that  usually  lands  on  your 
number,  then  bounces  to  another  one  and 
stops. 


old  man  they  call  “Yankee  Bob” 
rakes  in  a pot  he  took  with  four 
deuces. 

“It’s  crazy,”  he  says.  “In- 
vest $50  in  a horse  race  and  they 
call  you  a gambler.  Gamble  $500  on 
the  stock  market  and  you’re  an 
investor. 

“If  you  lose  $50  million  on  a 
chain  of  restaurants,  you’re  a busi- 
nessman. How  do  you  figure  it?” 

Yankee  Bob  is  a professional 
who  says  he  has  spent  about  50  of 
his  72  years  gambling  for  a living. 
The  most  important  thing  he  has 
learned?  “You  can’t  beat  the  house. 
The  odds  are  always  in  their  favor.” 

Most  people  who  gamble 
either  don’t  know  that,  or  don’t  care. 

“People  come  here  for  a 
vacation,  to  have  a good  time,”  says 
Mola  Andrews,  a Farah-Fawcett 
look  alike  who  tends  bar  in  Harrah’s. 
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Reno.  The  biggest  little 
town  in  the  world.  A place 
where  neon  dazzles  the 
eyes.  Sudden  wins  blind 
the  senses  and  make  you 
play  on.  The  mind  whirls 
like  a roulette  wheel  in  an 
endless  spin.  It’s  all  part 
of  the  crazy,  fascinating 
world  of  gambling,  a 
grown-ups  fantasyland 
where  common  sense 
often  gives  way  to  greed 
and  the  desire  to  make 
one  more  bet. 


“It’s  a fascinating,  24-hour- 
a-day  town.  Crazy  things  happen. 
There’s  a story  about  a blind  guy 
playing  the  slots  in  Harold’s  Club. 
He  hit  four  something  or  others  and 
the  buzzer  went  off.  He  knew  he 
had  a jackpot  but  didn’t  know  what 
kind.  Can  you  imagine  how  he  felt 
when  they  told  him  he  had  won 
almost  $250,000? 

“There  is  a guy  over  there 
ontheblackjacktable  right  now  with 
$25,000  in  front  of  him  in  $100 
chips!” 

The  $5  bettor  was  sitting  next 
to  him  and  losing  royally.  Shoving 
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out  his  last  chip,  he  stood  up, 
preparing  to  leave. 

Someone  asks  him  to  sit 

down. 

“Can’t.” 

“Why  not?” 

“I  already  lost  my  butt  in  this 
game.” 

The  dealer  gives  him  17  and 
deals  herself  19.  The  big  winner 
draws  20. 

For  winners,  there  are  ex- 
pensive gift  shops,  top  name  enter- 
tainment, gourmet  food,  and  sou- 
venir slot  machines.  For  losers, 
there  are  pawn  shops,  Western 
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Union  offices,  and  990  dinners. 

It’s  all  part  of  what  they  call 
Nevada-style  gaming. 
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Nevada.  The  Spanish  dis- 
covered it,  the  United  States  stole 
it,  and  losers  built  it.  To  most  people 
the  word  means  wide-open  gam- 
bling. 

For  45  years,  Nevada  had  a 
monopoly  on  legal  casino  gaming. 
Now  it  seems  everyone  is  trying  to 
get  a piece  of  the  action. 

Atlantic  City  opened  its  first 
casinoon  July  4, 1978.  More  casinos 
were  proposed  on  November  1978 
ballots  in  Florida.  Voters  defeated 
the  issue,  but  may  change  their 
minds  before  1980  or  ’82  when  New 
York  is  also  expected  to  vote  on 
casinos. 

In  the  last  10  years,  13  states 
have  opened  their  own  lotteries. 
You  can  now  bet  horses  in  3 1 states 
and  play  bingo  in  34.  Is  bingo 
gambling?  Not  to  most  people.  But 
bingo  games  in  the  United  States 
rake  in  $1.7  billion  a year. 

Gambling  industry  insiders 
say  you  will  soon  find  legal  casinos 
in  at  least  six  more  states.  Law- 
makers are  discovering  what  police 
have  always  known: 

• Most  people  will  gamble, 
no  matter  what  the  law  says. 

• Anti-gambling  laws  create 
illegal  gambling  spots. 

• When  casinos  are  banned , 
states  deprive  themselves  of  mil- 
lions that  underworld  gambling 
syndicates  don’t  pay. 

“Legally,  or  illegally,  150 
million  Americans  gamble,”  says 
the  Commission  on  the  Review  of 
the  National  Policy  on  Gambling. 
For  most  people  it’s  a form  of 
recreation,  for  others  it’s  an  illness. 
(See  page  13.) 

Why  do  three  out  of  four 
people  gamble?  Perhaps  because 
gambling  is  the  only  socially  ac- 
ceptable form  of  greed. 

“I  play  for  the  excitement 
and^the  money,”  says  a pretty 
brunette  who  has  been  coaxing  the 
same  nickel  machine  for  2 hours.” 

“Sure  beats  watching  televi- 
sion,” says  a sergeant  who  stopped 
at  Reno  on  his  way  to  Fort  Ord. 
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“To  win!”  says  a young  man 
who's  waiting  at  Western  Union  for 
bus  fare  home. 

GAMBLING:  THEN  AND  NOW 

The  urge  to  gamble  is  as  old 
as  the  human  race.  The  first  crap 
game  is  mentioned  in  Greek  myth- 
ology. Zeus,  Poseidon  and  Hades 
rolled  dice  for  shares  of  the  Uni- 
verse. Hades  lost. 

Ancient  Chinese  wagered 
their  wealth,  sisters  and  fingers  on 
games  of  chance. 

Archeologists  have  un- 
earthed 4,000-year-old  dice  in 
Egypt.  Reports  say  some  of  the  dice 
were  loaded. 

In  the  12th  century,  during 
the  Holy  Crusades,  Richard  the 
Lion  Hearted  is  said  to  have  lost 
to  Saladin  because  Richard’s  troops 
were  too  busy  gambling  to  fight.  He 
promptly  outlawed  gambling  among 
soldiers.  In  most  western  armies  it's 
still  taboo. 

George  Washington  may 
have  never  told  a lie,  but  he  was 
anavid  gambler.  Some  say  he  played 
cards  and  shot  craps  at  almost  every 
tavern  within  50  miles  of  Mount 
Vernon.  His  personal  gaming  table 
is  still  on  display  at  his  home.  But 
he  banned  enlisted  gambling  in  his 
Continental  Army. 

Soldiers  who  served  in  World 
War  II  and  Korea  still  swap  tales 
of  legendary  card  and  crap  games 
aboard  troop  ships  crossing  the 
oceans.  It  was  officially  against 
regulations  and  privately  ignored  by 
commanders.  Some  games  report- 
edly lasted  8 days  and  ended  with 
$20,000  winners. 

“Twenty  years  ago,  payday 
night  poker  games  were  a tradition 
in  nearly  every  company  in  the 
Army,”  says  a veteran  of  barracks 
card  games  around  the  world. 

“It’s  not  that  way  any  more. 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
soldier  is  making  enough  money  to 
save  a little.  It's  just  as  well.  Many 
of  those  games  were  crooked  any- 
way.” 

While  barracks  gambling  is 
on  the  decline,  soldiers  still  gamble. 
As  with  their  civilian  counterparts, 
pools  and  football  cards  are  most 
popular.  So  are  trips  to  Nevada  or 


G4MBLERS  ANONYMOUS 

FOR  ABOUT  99  out  of  every  100  people  who  gamble,  It’s  nothing  more  than  the  fun 
of  trying  to  get  something  for  nothing.  For  that  1 00th  person— the  compulsive  gambler— it's 
a disease,  an  addiction  and  a curse. 

No  one  is  sure  how  many  compulsive  gamblers  there  are  in  America.  Two  million 
is  a minimum  figure.  Former  gambling  addicts  say  it  may  be  closer  to  6 million.  Part 
of  the  reason  no  one  knows  how  many  is  because  most  compulsive  gamblers  don  t 
realize  they  have  a problem. 

Gambling  addicts  may  be  less  well  known  than  alcoholics,  but  their  problems 
are  nearly  as  severe. 

The  compulsive  gambler's  life  style  is  a secretive  one.  They've  had  to  scheme 
to  get  money  to  continue  gambling,''  says  Dr  Bob  Custer,  chief  of  Treatment  Services 
for  Mental  Health  at  the  Veterans  Administration  (VA). 

"It's  a lonely  life.  During  later  stages,  they  try  to  find  more  money  and  gamble 
often  after  they've  lost  all  their  friends  and  family.  They  don't  sleep  well,  don't  eat 
regularly  and  are  malnourished.  They  seem  to  develop  a hopelessness, " he  says. 

Ideas  surrounding  compulsive  gambling  are  similar  to  those  on  alcoholism  25 
years  ago.  "Back  then,  alcoholism  was  considered  bad  behavior,  not  a disease  that 
could  be  treated  and  cured,"  says  Dr.  Custer. 

Today,  society  and  the  Army  both  understand  that  alcoholics  can  be  rehabilitated 
But  a gambling  addict  is  seen  as  a debt-ridden,  unproductive  person  who  has  poor 
personal  habits. 

Asone  of  the  first  psychiatrists  to  grapple  with  the  problem,  Dr.  Custer  has  designed 
the  nation's  only  hospital  treatment  program  for  compulsive  gamblers. 

"Gambling  addicts  have  surprising  withdrawal  symptoms,"  he  says,  "especially 
when  they  have  only  recently  stopped  gambling.  As  patients,  they  get  headaches,  nausea, 
sweating,  abdominal  pains  and  vomiting. 

"At  first  we  thought  they  were  all  on  drugs,  but  they  weren’t.  Some  even  said 
they  knew  the  symptoms  would  go  away  if  they  could  gamble.  I think  they  were  right. 

"The  first  part  of  treatment  lies  in  getting  them  through  this  withdrawal  stage. 
Medication  doesn't  seem  to  help  much.  What  does  help  is  regular  diet,  sleep,  exercise 
and  a chance  to  talk  things  out,”  Dr.  Custer  says. 

What  causes  people  to  become  compulsive  gamblers?  They're  certainly  not 
psychotic  or  even  neurotic.  A compulsive  gambler  is  someone  who  develops  a great 
deal  of  tension  and  finds  a release  from  tension  by  gambling,"  he  says. 

Gambling  addicts  have  responded  very  well  to  treatment.  Studies  on  Dr.  Custer's 
first  patients  show  that  more  than  half  were  able  to  start  building  normal  lives  after 
only  3 weeks  of  treatment. 

But  facilities  are  limited  at  the  Brecksville,  Ohio,  VA  Medical  Center,  the  only 
place  where  Dr.  Custer's  treatment  program  is  offered.  He  expects  to  see  more  funding 
and  treatment  become  available  in  other  hospitals  in  the  next  few  years. 

Gamblers  Anonymous,  a national  organization  run  by  former  gambling  addicts, 
is  also  helping  many  to  find  normal  lives.  It's  open  to  all. 

Millions  of  people  gamble  without  serious  side  effects.  How  can  you  tell  if  you 
have  a problem?  Dr.  Custer  says  these  are  the  danger  signs: 

• If  gambling  is  causing  family  problems,  or 

• If  you  have  borrowed  money  to  gamble  with,  or 

• If  you  have  borrowed  money  to  get  out  of  serious  financial  difficulty  caused 
by  gambling. 

Having  experienced  any  one  of  these  signs  means  it's  a good  bet  that  you're 
well  on  your  way  to  becoming  a compulsive  gambler. 

What  can  you  do  if  you  or  someone  you  care  about  is  addicted  to  gambling? 
Write  to  either  of  these  agencies  for  help:  • Gamblers  Anonymous:  P.O.  Box  17173, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017.  • National  Council  on  Compulsive  Gambling:  142  East  29th 
St.,  New  York,  N Y.  10016. 


New  Jersey  casinos.  A few  are  even 
“hooked”  on  buying  state  lottery 
tickets  which  are  sold  off-post. 

As  in  Washington’s  time, 
gambling  among  soldiers  on-base  is 
against  regulations.  But  you  can 
usually  play  bingo  at  post  clubs 
every  week. 

This  seeming  contradiction 
mirrors  society’s  confusing  gam- 


bling laws.  You  can  play  poker  in 
California  and  be  jailed  for  it  in 
Nebraska.  You  can  bet  horses  in 
Nebraska  and  get  busted  for  it  in 
Connecticut.  And  you  can  play  the 
state  lottery  in  Connecticut,  but  not 
in  Nevada  where  everything  else  is 
legal. 

SYSTEM  PLAYERS 

Of  all  gamblers,  the  “sys- 
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says. 


To  win  your  original  $1,  you 
must  now  ante  up  $256  on  black. 
Will  you? 

Most  people  won’t.  Those 
who  do  often  regret  it.  It  isn’t  that 
uncommon  for  red — or  black — to 
come  up  14  times  in  a row.  By  that 
time,  you  would  have  to  put  up 
$16,384  to  win  your  $1.  And,  of 
course,  if  green  comes  up  you  also 
lose. 

The  newest  system — betting 
blackjack  hands  according  to  how 
many  tens  are  left  in  the  deck — has 
sold  a lot  of  books.  And  it’s  sent 
players  to  the  cleaners.  Casinos 
have  taken  measures  against  it  any- 
way. But  it  bankrupts  more  players 
than  it  helps. 

The  reason  systems  don’t 
work  is  that  all  casino  games  are 
set  up  with  percentages  that  favor 
the  house.  Although  you  can  have 
fun,  and  maybe  even  win  a bit,  you 
need  to  use  common  sense.  Most 
people  get  Gambling  Fever  and  wind 
up  losing  more  than  they  can  really 
afford.  Casinos  won’t  appreciate 
our  telling  you  this,  but  here  is  how 
to  take  the  pain  out  of  gambling: 

• Quit  when  you’re  winning. 

• Never  sign  an  IOU  or  go 
into  debt  to  gamble. 

• Set  a limit  on  how  much 
you  are  willing  to  lose.  Then  stick 
to  your  limit  no  matter  what. 

• Never  play  a system. 
You’ll  wind  up  talking  to  yourself 
in  a strange  and  unknown  tongue, 
wondering  where  your  system 
failed.  They  all  do. 

• Don’t  play  slot  machines, 
keno,  bingo,  or  lotteries  very 
heavily.  (The  odds  will  kill  you 
faster  than  smoking.) 

Since  1975,  Nevada  casinos 
have  dragged  in  more  than  $1  billion 
a year  from  gambling  alone.  That’s 
about  $32  a second,  all  year  long. 

In  return,  they  give  you  Bill 
Cosby,  Glen  Campbell,  Don  Rick- 
ies, opulent  hotels,  and  a few  days 
of  unequaled  luxury.  But  that  isn’t 
what  keeps  customers  coming  back. 
It’s  the  illusion  that  you,  too,  can 
strike  it  rich. 

For  $32  a second,  they  sell 
dreams  to  anyone  who  dares  to  take 
a chance.  □ 


tern”  player  is  probably  the  most 
interesting.  He  knows  he  can  beat 
the  house  by  doubling  his  bet, 
counting  the  number  of  tens  in  a 
blackjack  deck,  or  picking  certain 
kinds  of  horses.  What’s  more,  he 
backs  his  opinion  with  large  sums 
of  money.  Casinos  love  him.  He 
always  loses.  You  can’t  use  logic 
against  games  of  chance. 

Through  the  ages,  the  most 
popular  systems  devised  have  in- 
volved methods  of  doubling  the  next 
bet  to  cover  bets  lost  in  the  past. 
It  goes  something  lixe  this: 

On  the  roulette  wheel  there 
are  18  black  numbers,  18  red 
numbers,  and  1 or  2 green  numbers. 
Logically,  red  or  black  each  wins 
about  half  the  time. 

The  system  says  that  if  you 
bet  $1  on  black  and  lose,  you  should 
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then  put  $2  on  black  on  the  next 
spin  of  the  wheel.  When  you  win, 
you  will  get  the  dollar  back  that  you 
lost  and  $1  profit  besides.  Lose  and 
you  double  your  bet  again.  Eventu- 
ally the  ball  has  to  land  on  one  of 
the  18  black  numbers,  right?  When 
it  does,  you  win. 

Logically,  it  works.  In  prac- 
tice, it’s  a disaster.  Here’s  why: 

You  plunk  down  $1  on  black 
and  lose.  So  you  put  down  $2.  It 
comes  up  red  again.  You  increase 
the  bet  to  $4.  You  lose  again.  It’s 
$8  this  time.  Red.  You  bet$16more. 
Red.  $32.  Red.  $64.  Red.  Your  $64 
disappears  like  a sissy  in  a fistfight. 
You  kick  in  $128  this  time. 

The  ball  spins  lazily  around 
the  rim,  drops,  and  skitters  across 
the  wheel. 

“Seven,  Red,”  the  dealer 


Gamblers  don’t  spend  all 
of  their  time  at  the 
green-topped  tables  of 
fortune — even  If  it  seems 
that  way.  Splendid  dining 
and  sparkling  entertain- 
ment are  also  part  of 
Nevada’s  $1  billion-a- 
year  dream  machine. 
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WHO 

MAKES  THE 
BULLETS? 


Story  and  photos  by  Capt  Warren  S.  Lacy 


THE  LAST  TIME  you  “locked  and  loaded 
one  round”  did  you  for  a moment  wonder 
where  that  round  came  from? 

Sure,  the  training  officer  ordered 
it.  And  the  supply  section  picked  it  up 
from  the  post  ammo  storage  area.  And 
they  probably  got  it  off  a box  car  or  truck. 
And  the  trains  and  trucks  came  from  some 
depot  or  storage  area.  And  . . . 

But  all  that’s  another  story. 

We’re  going  to  the  beginning — 
back  to  when  that  round  in  your  M16  or 
that  artillery  shell  was  nothing  but  a lump 
of  metal  and  a pile  of  chemicals. 

You’re  about  to  witness  the  birth 
of  a bullet. 

It  all  happens  in  Army  ammunition 
plants.  It’s  a huge  industrial  operation  with 
factories  and  chemical  plants  throughout 
the  States. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1978  the  Army  spent 
$1.7  billion  buying  ammunition  items  and 
maintaining  its  ammo  plants.  That’s  a lot 
of  money.  And  that’s  strange  business  for 
soldiers  to  be  in.  After  all,  we’re  fighters. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  easier  just  to  hand 
over  our  shopping  list  and  wait  for  deliv- 
ery? Let  civilian  industry  make  the  bullets. 
They’re  the  experts  when  it  comes  to 
manufacturing. 

In  fact,  that's  exactly  what  the  Army 
would  like  to  do.  But  there  a few  problems. 
(See  box,  page  21.) 

“There’s  a lot  of  sensitivity  about 
why  we’ re  doing  things  that  industry  could 
do,”  says  Lieutenant  Colonel  Denis  Dice. 
“According  to  Congress,  we  can’t  com- 
pete with  industry.” 

Lt  Col  Dice  is  one  soldier  who 
knows  about  the  Army’s  industrial  opera- 
tions first-hand.  He’s  the  commander  of 
Scranton  Army  Ammunition  Plant  (AAP) 
in  Scranton,  Pa.  He's  one  of  just  two 
military  people  in  an  operation  that  em- 
ploys about  700  civilians. 

“Our  position  is  that  we’ll  put 
everything  out  to  private  industry  that  we 
can.  The  only  things  that  we  will  do 
in-house  are  what  industry  is  unwilling 
or  unable  to  do,”  says  Lt  Col  Dice. 


Ingots  of  red-hot  steel 
are  about  to  be 
pressed  into 
“bottles” — one  of  the 
first  steps  in  making 
an  artillery  shell  at 
Scranton  Army 
Ammunition  Plant 
(AAP),  Scranton,  Pa. 


Scranton,  like  most  Army  ammuni- 
tion plants,  is  government  owned,  con- 
tractor operated  (GOCO).  The  govern- 
ment owns  the  land,  the  buildings  and 
the  equipment  in  them.  But  the  equipment 
is  run  by  civilians  who  work  for  a con- 
tractor. 

The  active  GOCO  plants  have  simi- 
lar personnel  structures.  Each  is  com- 
manded by  a lieutenant  colonel.  The  other 
military  position  is  that  of  executive 
officer,  a major  or  captain.  Then  there’s 
a small  government  staff  of  Department 
of  the  Army  civilians  (DAC).  The  size  of 
this  staff  ranges  from  about  25  to  125  at 
various  plants. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  at 
Army  ammunition  plants  are  employed  by 
the  contractor,  not  the  government.  At 
Scranton,  for  example,  the  contractor’s 
work  force  numbers  about  670;  the  gov- 
ernment’s, about  25.  The  plant  is  the 
largest  employer  in  the  city. 

Ask  a native  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  for 
directions  to  the  Army  ammunition  plant, 
and  you’re  likely  to  get  just  a puzzled 
expression.  Ask  them  for  Chamberlain 


Manufacturing  Company,  though,  and 
you’re  on  your  way  to  our  first  stop  in 
tracing  the  making  of  a bullet. 

It’s  only  three  blocks  from  the 
Lackawanna  county  court  house  in 
downtown  Scranton — a collection  of 
large,  red  brick  buildings  crammed  into 
a few  acres.  The  property  once  belonged 
to  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West- 
ern Railroad.  They  made  locomotives 
there.  The  government  bought  it  in  1951 
and  rushed  to  convert  it  to  a munitions 
plant  during  the  Korean  emergency. 

“We’re  a small  plant,  as  ammuni- 
tion plants  go,’’  says  Lt  Col  Dice.  “Others 
have  thousands  of  acres.  This  is  mainly 
because  of  their  quantity  distance  prob- 
lem (providing  a safe  distance  between 
explosives  and  inhabited  areas). 

“But  as  a percentage  of  our  capa- 
bilities, we’re  probably  the  most  active 
plant.  Soon  we’ll  be-  operating  within 
one-third  of  our  wartime  capacity.’’ 

Just  outside  the  colonel’s  office  lies 
ahuge  pileof  longsteel  bars.  They’reabout 
6 inches  square,  20  feet  long  and  weigh 
about  1 ton  each.  This  is  the  basic  raw 
material. 

A huge  electro-magnet  floats  over- 
head, suspended  from  a giant  yellow 
crane  with  “U.S.  Army”  stenciled  on  its 
side.  At  leisurely  intervals  the  magnet 
swoops  down,  clutches  a steel  bar  and — 
like  a sparrow  carrying  a piece  of  straw 
to  its  nest — flies  the  steel  to  the  nearest 
building.  A door  opens  and  the  bar 
disappears. 

From  the  far  end  of  the  plant  comes 
a loud  “clang”  as  a locomotive  hooks  up 
toa  boxcar.  Inside  are  pallets  of  olive-drab 
artillery  rounds.  These  hollow,  large  cali- 
ber (155  mm,  175mm  and  8-inch)  projec- 
tiles are  the  plant’s  finished  product. 
They’re  off  to  another  ammunition  plant 
to  receive  their  explosive  fill. 

“The  way  ammunition  is  made  is 
an  outgrowth  of  what  happened  during 
World  War  II,”  says  Lt  Col  Dice.  “The 
manufacturing  plants  are  pretty  far  from 
each  other. 

“At  this  plant  we  make  the  shell 
metal  parts.  A propellants  and  explosives 
manufacturing  plant  makes  the  fill.  The 
metal  parts  and  explosives  are  shipped 
separately  to  a load  plant  where  they’re 
loaded.  Then  we  have  a complete  round 
which  is  shipped  to  the  field.” 

We  follow  one  of  the  steel  bars  into 
the  first  building.  Inside  it’s  a scene  from 
the  underworld. 
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Huge  shapes  loom  in  half-light — 
menacing  forms  that  open  fiery  mouths 
and  spit  out  glowing  red  ingots.  Their  hot 
breaths  scorch  your  face  and  make  you 
retreat  to  escape  being  roasted. 

The  huge  cavern  reeks  of  hot  oil, 
seared  metal,  fresh  paint,  hydraulic  fluid 
. . . too  much  for  the  nose  to  sort  out. 

Theairshakeswith  distantthunder, 
hisses  like  a thousand  serpents,  as  ma- 
chines of  all  sizes  and  shapes  go  about 
their  work. 

One  "small”  press  takes  the  steel 
bars,  which  have  been  scored  by  a torch, 
and — with  400  tons  of  pressure  and  a 
heavy  “thump” — snaps  off  loaf-of-bread 
size  chunks.  It's  done  as  easily  as  a person 
would  snap  a pretzel  stick. 

To  make  the  standard  artillery 
round,  these  chunks  of  steel  are  first 
heated  to  2,200°  F.  They  then  go  to  a press 
which  squishes  the  metal  to  a bottle 
shape.  The  bottles  go  through  a rough 
machining;  the  noses  are  heated  and  then 
they’re  pressed  into  a bullet  shape. 

The  bullet-shaped  forms  are  next 
heat-treated  to  give  the  metal  the  proper 
strength  and  hardness.  Out  of  the  furnace 
at  1,900°,  the  shells  glow  cherry  red. 
Slowly  they’re  lowered  to  a vat  of  oil.  The 
bases  strike  the  oil.  Sparks  fly.  The  fluid 
boils  and  churns  long  after  the  shells  are 
completely  submerged. 

After  heat  treating,  the  shells  go 
through  a final  machining  and  receive 
their  copper  rotating  bands. 

Throughout  the  plant  we  see  peo- 
ple peering  into  shells  and  clanking 
gauges  against  shell  noses,  bases,  rotat- 
ing bands.  . . . 

"There  are  about  20  characteristics 
of  the  shell  that  we  check,”  says  Stanley 
Kuna,  an  inspector  employed  by  the 
contractor,  "diameter  of  the  body,  diam- 
eter of  the  nose,  thickness  of  the  base, 
overall  length.  . . . 

“The  cavity  is  very  important,”  he 
says,  inserting  a long  probe,  tipped  with 
a light  bulb,  into  a shell.  He  rolls  it  down 
his  bench,  staring  intently  into  the  hole. 
"We  check  for  defective  metal,  overlap- 
ping metal,  dirt,  rust,  and  so  on.  All  this 
makes  sure  the  round  will  work  properly 
and  safely.” 

Kuna  rolls  the  shell  to  the  next 
inspector  on  the  long  bench,  and  finally 
it  makes  its  way  back  onto  the  moving 
belt.  Farther  down  the  line  the  shell  is 
sidetracked  again,  this  time  by  George 
Badner.  Badner  is  an  ordnance  inspector 


on  the  government’s  staff. 

"We  inspect  samples  after  the 
contractor  makes  his  inspection,”  says 
Badner.  "We  visit  various  parts  of  the  plant 
to  check  different  things.  You  could  say 
that  everything  is  double-checked.” 

In  the  last  steps  of  the  process  the 
rounds  are  washed,  painted  and  inspect- 
ed a final  time  by  the  government.  From 
this  point  on  they’ re  government  property. 
They  go  on  pallets,  out  to  rail  cars  and 
down  the  road  to  another  ammunition 
plant  for  loading. 

Oversimplified,  those  are  the  basic 
steps  in  making  a conventional  artillery 
round.  The  base-ejecting  rounds,  such  as 
the  Improved  Conventional  Munitions 
(ICM),  are  made  slightly  differently. 
They’re  hollow  cylinders,  rather  than 
bottles.  A plate  is  screwed  in  to  seal  the 
bases  of  these  shells. 

While  the  projectiles  travel  to  a 
plant  to  be  loaded,  other  Army  ammuni- 
tion plants  are  making  the  explosives 
which  will  fill  the  rounds. 


An  inspector  gauges 
an  artillery  shell  after 
its  final  machining. 
After  receiving  copper 
rotating  bands  and  a 
coat  of  paint,  shells 
are  shipped  to 
another  plant  to  be 
filled  with  explosives. 
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A worker  at  Holston 
AAP,  Kingsport,  Tenn., 
samples  RDX  after  it’s 
been  washed  and 
dried.  RDX  is  mixed 
with  TNT  and  wax  to 
make  Composition  B, 
a high  explosive  used 
in  artillery  shells  and 
bombs. 


Kingsport,  Tenn. — Take  state  route 
1 1 W out  of  the  sprawling  Southern  town 
and  you’re  surrounded  by  farmland  and 
rolling  green  foothills.  A few  miles  out 
of  town  a wisp  of  white  steam  trails  in 
the  air  over  a stand  of  trees.  It’s  the  first 
sign  that  something  other  than  a pasture 
lies  beyond  the  hills.  Then,  on  a tall  chain 
fence  near  the  highway,  appears  a small 
red  sign:  “Holston  Army  Ammunition 
Plant.” 

It’s  a far  cry  from  a 15-acre  factory 
on  a downtown  street.  Holston  AAP  is 
6,024  acres  of  mostly  undeveloped  land. 
It’s  a wildlife  refuge  for  deer  and  turkey. 
It  has  a forestry  program  which  empha- 
sizes walnut  tree  cultivation.  And  it’s  the 
Defense  Department’s  prime  producer  of 
RDX  and  HMX  based  explosives. 

“It’s  interesting  how  the  plant  came 
into  being,”  says  Captain  Douglas  Morris, 
executive  officer,  Holston  AAP.  “The 
British  during  World  War  II  were  having 
trouble  combating  German  submarines 
with  strengthened  hulls.  TNT  was  just 
bouncing  off  them. 

“The  British  knew  about  an  explo- 
sive called  RDX.  They  were  trying  to 
manufacture  it,  but  couldn’t  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  have  an  effect  on  the  Ger- 
mans. So  they  asked  the  United  States 
for  help. 

“The  U.S.  government  asked  Ten- 
nessee Eastman  Company  (TEC),  a well- 
known  chemical  company,  to  develop  a 
process  to  recover  acetic  acid  (used  in 
making  RDX).  TEC’s  success  in  doing  that 
led  to  the  government’s  next  question: 
‘Can  you  develop  a process  and  build  a 
pilot  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  RDX?’ 
Eastman  succeeded  in  doing  that,  also. 

“The  big  surprise  came  when  the 


governmentasked  Eastman  todesign  and 
build  a full-scale  plant  to  manufacture 
Composition  B,  which  is  a mixture  of  RDX, 
TNT  and  wax.  This  is  the  plant  that  was 
built.” 

During  World  War  II,  Holston  pro- 
duced nearly  1 billion  pounds  of  explo- 
sives for  use  in  bombs,  torpedoes,  artillery 
shells,  mines,  etc. 

Today,  Holston  makes  some  30 
different  items,  from  Composition  B for 
artillery  shells  and  bombs,  to  the  propel- 
lent used  in  the  Navy’s  Trident  missile. 
The  plant  operates  at  only  about  15 
percent  of  its  capacity.  Like  other  ammu- 
nition plants,  though,  Holston’s  mission 
is  to  keep  the  standby  lines  ready  to  react 
to  future  needs. 

The  production  area  at  Holston  is 
a total  contrast  to  Scranton — no  noise, 
no  crowding  of  buildings  or  people. 
Instead,  we  see  long  rows  of  small,  widely 
separated  buildings.  They’re  connected 
by  covered  walkways.  They’re  separated 
by  massive  earthen  and  steel  barriers. 

There’s  good  reason  for  this:  the 
RDX  and  HMX  based  explosives  are  the 
most  powerful  explosives  known,  outside 
of  nuclear. 

“Of  course,  our  main  concern  is 
our  people’s  safety,”  says  Capt  Morris. 
“Since  the  first  pilot  plant  in  1942,  we’ve 
produced  more  than  3V2  billion  pounds. 
And  we’ve  never  had  a fatality  from  an 
explosion.” 

“Weall  knowwhattheseexplosives 
can  do.  We  have  regular  demonstrations 
of  what  it’s  like,”  says  John  Hubbard,  a 
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chemical  operator  who’s  worked  at  Hol- 
ston  for  13V2  years.  ‘‘But  we  all  know  the 
operations,  knowourjobs  and  knowwhat 
precautions  to  take.” 

Hubbard  wears  safety  glasses,  ear 
plugs,  white  cap,  white  lab  coat  and 
protective  shoes.  He  stands  atop  a metal 
platform  watching  a churning,  boiling  vat 
of  chemicals.  The  heat  and  overpowering, 
vinegar-like  smell  is  enough  to  drive 
anyone  out  of  this  ‘‘kitchen”  where  RDX/ 
HMX  is  brewed. 

At  times,  Hubbard  draws  a sample 
from  the  vat  and  tests  it.  He  carefully 
watches  a wall  of  dials  and  levers  which 
control  and  monitor  the  chemical  reaction 
taking  place. 

Occasionally,  a gust  of  fresh  air 
blows  in  the  nearby  door,  always  open. 
No  steps  lead  down  from  this  third-story 
door,  just  a narrow  metal  chute — asliding 
board  for  quick  escape,  not  for  fun. 

In  the  vat,  acetic  anhydride  and 
nitric  acid  (produced  at  the  plant)  are 
mixed  with  hexamine  and  acetic  acid 
(purchased  commercially).  The  product 
formed — RDX — goes  by  pipeline  to  other 
buildings  down  the  line. 

During  the  final  stage  of  making 
Composition  B the  RDX  is  washed  and 
dried.  It  appears  as  a fluffy  white  powder. 
Workers  wheel  it  down  long  walkways  in 
“nutches”  that  look  like  laundry  carts. 

A worker  in  white  coat  and  protec- 
tive gear  shovels  the  RDXinto  acauldron. 
Inside  is  melted  TNT— made  at  another 
Army  ammunition  plant.  He  adds  wax  to 
the  RDX/TNT  mixture  to  form  a sticky, 


light  brown  liquid.  It’s  like  making  a batch 
of  candy. 

The  batch  is  ready.  The  worker  tips 
the  vat,  pouring  the  thick  liquid  into  a 
large  funnel.  At  the  bottom  it  flows  in  six 
thin  streams  onto  a moving  metal  belt 
that's  constantly  sprayed  by  water.  At  the 
far  end  of  the  belt,  solid  Comp  B drops 
into  a box. 

This  is  the  end  product— a brown, 
flaky  substance  that  looks  like  nothing 
more  than  peanut  brittle.  It  goes  off  by 
truck  to  link  up  with  the  metal  shell  made 
at  Scranton. 


Not  ‘‘Deep  in  the  Heart  of  Texas,” 
but  on  the  Texas-Arkansas  border  lies 
Lone  Star  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  It’s 
about  11  miles  west  of  Texarkana,  Tex. 
It’s  one  of  the  Army's  eight  ‘‘load,  assem- 
ble and  pack”  ammunition  plants. 

‘‘Here  is  where  it  all  comes  to- 
gether,” says  Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles 
Belitz,  commander,  Lone  Star  AAP.  ‘‘And 
one  point  I want  to  make  is  that  a huge 
amount  of  the  components  don't  flow 
from  the  ammunition  plants — they  come 
from  private  industry. 

“Take  the  Improved  Conventional 
Munitions  (ICM)  round  as  an  example. 
First  you've  got  to  have  a projectile  body. 
In  the  case  of  the  M509  (8-inch),  it  does 
come  from  an  ammo  plant,  Scranton.  In 
the  case  of  the  M483  (155mm),  it  comes 
from  industry. 

“Then  you’ve  got  to  have  the  gren- 
ade bodies  (placed  inside  the  ICM  round). 
There  are  three  different  industry  sources 


Munitions  are  filled 
with  explosives  and 
assembled  at  Lone 
Star  AAP,  Texarkana, 
Tex.  From  the  left: 
Assembling  M72 
LAWs;  inspecting 
grenades  used  in  the 
ICM  round;  monitoring 
automated  explosives 
loading  equipment. 
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Brass  casings  for 
small  arms 
ammunition  are 
inspected  at  Lake  City 
AAP,  Independence, 
Mo.  Inspections  at 
each  step  of 
manufacturing  insure 
that  the  user  will 
receive  a safe, 
reliable  round. 


just  for  the  bodies.  The  fuze  comes  from 
six  different  vendors.  The  cones,  from 
about  three.  And  the  explosive  comes 
from  an  ammo  plant. 

“We  take  these  components,  from 
a variety  of  sources,  and  put  them  together 
in  the  finished  product.’’ 

The  ICM  round  is  just  one  of  many 
items  Lone  Star  assembles.  If  operated 
at  full  productive  capacity  on  a 40-hour 
work  week,  the  plant  could  produce  in 
a single  month  as  many  as: 

3,800,000  Artillery  Primers 
15,000,000  Detonators  and  Lead  Assemblies 

854,700  Mortar  and  Artillery  Fuzes 

630.000  Grenades 

63,000  Light  Antitank  Weapons,  M72 

325.000  Artillery  Shells 

136.000  Mortar  Shells 

800.000  Supplementary  Charges 

At  the  peak  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
the  plant  employed  about  12,000  people. 
Today,  operating  at  less  than  25  percent 
capacity,  it  employs  about  2,000. 

Lone  Star  isn’t  crammed  into  a few 
acres  like  Scranton.  In  fact,  it’s  one  of 
the  largest  plants,  with  1 5,000  acres.  And, 
unlike  Holston  where  there’s  never  more 
than  a few  people  in  any  one  area,  the 
production  lines  at  Lone  Star  seethe  with 
activity.  The  plant  depends  on  people  to 
put  the  complicated  munitions  together. 

Whether  assembling  artillery 
rounds  or  M72  LAWs,  it’s  the  same 
picture — people,  side-by-side,  each  doing 
one  small  part  of  the  job.  Many  of  the 
operations  must  be  done  by  hand  because 


it’s  very  difficult — not  to  mention  expen- 
sive— to  build  a machine  to  do  the  same 
thing  fingers  can  do  so  easily. 

Automation  is  coming,  though.  A 
white-coated  technician  stands  before  a 
console  covered  with  buttons  and  lights. 
On  a TV  screen  he  watches  rows  of 
bomblets  file  past.  On  the  far  side  of  a 
concrete  barrier  they  receive  their  fill  of 
explosives.  Then  they  file  back  through 
the  barrier  where,  once  again,  human 
hands  handle  them  and  human  eyes  check 
for  defects. 

On  the  M72  LAW  line,  each  rocket 
is  individually  assembled,  weighed,  ad- 
justed and  tested.  It  goes  from  hand  to 
hand  down  the  line.  Inspectors  for  the 
contractor  and  the  government  double- 
check to  make  sure  that  the  weapon  going 
to  the  soldierin  the  field  issafe  and  works 
as  it  should. 

After  a final  inspection,  the  item — 
LAW,  artillery  round,  grenade  or  whatev- 
er— is  accepted  by  the  government. 

At  last!  Parts  from  Army  ammuni- 
tion plants  and  dozens  of  private  firms 
around  the  country  have  come  to- 
gether— the  birth  of  a “bullet.” 
■*★★★★ 

We’ve  finally  traced  the  “roots”  of 
a typical  round — with  one  big  exception: 
small  arms. 

“For  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
basic  process  of  manufacturing  small 
arms  ammunition  hasn't  changed  over  the 
years,”  says  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fritz 
Friant.  “The  process  is  1900s  technology, 
using  1940s  equipment,  in  1979.” 

Lt  Col  Friant  commands  Lake  City 
Army  Ammunition  Plant  in  Independence, 
Mo.  Lake  City  is  the  only  active  govern- 
mentsmall  arms  plant.  Atpresent,  they’re 
making  calibers  from  5.56  to  20mm. 

“On  the  conventional  lines  today 
we  have  a relatively  basic  piece  of  equip- 
ment that  goes  up-and-down  or  back- 
and-forth — or  whatever  the  function  is. 
There’s  not  really  any  skill  required  by 
the  operators.  All  they’ve  got  to  do  is  fix 
a jam,  or  what  have  you.  And  that’s  simple. 

“In  our  modernized  facility  it’s  a 
little  more  complex.  Now  you  apply  elec- 
tronic technology  to  the  process,  but  you 
still  have  the  machines  that  go  up-and- 
down  or  back-and-forth.  It’s  the  same 
thing,  just  at  a higher  speed. 

“In  fact,  all  plants,  whether  they  be 
Remington,  Olin-Matheson  (who  runs 
Winchester-Western)  or  Federal,  are 
doing  it  the  same  way.  They  haven't  been 
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able  to  build  a better  mousetrap.” 

In  making  the  5.56,  the  basic  raw 
material  is  a small  brass  "cup”— a pill- 
sized pellet,  with  a dent  on  one  side.  The 
cups  are  bought  from  private  industry. 

The  production  area  reverberates 
with  the  clamor  of  presses  pounding  the 
brass  into  shape.  Thefloor  quivers  in  tune 
to  the  constant  beating.  Ear  plugs  are  a 
must  as  you  walk  between  the  long  rows 
of  machines. 

Each  time  the  brass  passes  through 
one  of  the  presses  it’s  “drawn”  to  about 
twice  its  height.  The  5.56,  for  example, 
goes  through  three  draws  to  reach  its  final 
height.  After  each  draw  the  glittering  brass 
collects  in  baskets.  Workers  move  among 
the  machines,  shifting  the  forming  shells 
from  one  machine  to  the  next.  At  points 
along  the  line  inspectors  scan  the  moving 
shells,  plucking  out  defects.  By  the  time 
the  brass  reaches  the  end  of  the  line,  it’s 
a fully  formed  shell.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  building  a similar  process  has 
formed  the  projectile. 

The  shell  cases  and  projectiles  are 
finally  matched  up  with  primers  and 
propelling  charges — and  that’s  basically 
all  there  is  to  it,  except  for  packaging  and 
shipping  to  the  field  or  to  storage. 

The  plant  is  now  producing  about 
12  million  rounds  of  5.56  a month.  They 
also  make  about  2.6  million  7.62mm,  3.2 
million  Cal.  38  SP,  1 .9  million  Cal.  50,  and 
2.6  million  20mm  per  month.  Of  course, 
production  changes  with  requirements. 
During  the  Vietnam  period  the  plant  made 
about  14.4  billion  rounds. 

Making  small  arms  ammo  may  not 
be  as  exotic  or  exciting  as  making  the 
ICM,  but  the  dedication  to  turning  out  the 
best  possible  product  is  the  same. 

“Remington’s  (the  operating  con- 
tractor’s) emphasis  is  on  safety  first.  Their 
second  emphasis  is  on  a quality  product. 
Their  third  is  to  meet  the  production 
requirements,”  says  Lt  Col  Friant.  Of  the 
26.3  billion  rounds  Lake  City  produced 
from  June  1951  to  October  1978,  the 
acceptance  rate  was  99.92  percent. 

* * * it  * 

From  bars  of  steel,  brass  cups  and 
vats  of  chemicals  to  M16  or  howitzer 
rounds,  that’s  the  ammo  story.  It’s  an 
industry  owned  by  the  Government,  but 
operated  by  civilian  companies.  The  goal 
is  to  turn  out  the  best  and  safest  ammu- 
nition possible. 

In  the  end,  though,  it’s  the  people 
on  the  production  lines  who  make  the 


Managing  the  Plants 

THE  NATION'S  AMMUNITION  plant  complex  was  born  in  1939,  during  the 
build-up  for  World  War  II.  To  support  the  tremendous  ammunition  needs  of 
the  services,  84  plants  were  built  between  1940  and  1943  at  a cost  of  about 
$3.5  billion.  Since  then  some  plants  have  closed  and  others  have  shifted 
between  active  and  inactive  status  to  meet  changing  national  defense  needs. 

Today  the  Army  has  15  active  plants  and  13  in  standby,  capable  of  being 
reactivated  for  future  emergencies.  A new  plant  is  under  construction,  sched- 
uled to  be  open  by  1983.  Three  of  the  active  plants  were  run  by  the  Navy 
until  late  in  1977.  The  Army  took  control  of  them  when  it  became  the  single 
manager  in  the  Defense  Department  for  conventional  ammunition. 

The  ammunition  plants  are  managed  by  the  U.S.  Army  Armament  Ma- 
teriel Readiness  Command  (ARRCOM),  Rock  Island,  III.,  a major  subordinate 
command  of  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Development  and  Readiness  Command 
(DARCOM).  In  addition  to  producing  ammunition  for  current  needs,  ARRCOM 
manages  the  plants  in  order  to  maintain  a "hot  base."  This  greatly  reduces 
the  time  needed  to  meet  emergency  mobilization  requirements. 

The  three  former  Navy  plants  are  Government-owned,  Government- 
operated  (GOGO).  The  other  plants  are  Government-owned,  Contract- 
or-operated (GOCO).  Although  it’s  Army  policy  to  encourage  maximum  pro- 
curement and  production  from  the  private  sector,  it's  impossible  to  do  this. 
Private  industry  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  get  into  the  ammunition  business 
for  several  reasons: 

• Huge  Investment  Costs.  To  replace  the  plants  on  hand  today  would 
cost  about  $12.5  billion.  That's  a cost  not  many  private  industries  could  handle. 

• Dynamic  Changes  in  Production  Requirements.  During  wartime, 
plants  operate  at  full  capacity,  but  in  times  of  peace  plants  are  deactivated 
to  standby.  Thus  it  would  be  impossible  to  guarantee  a reasonable  profit  on 
such  a huge  investment. 

• Short  Reaction  Time  During  Emergencies.  The  hot  base  must  be 
maintained.  In  wartime  there  would  be  no  time  to  construct  new  plants  to 
support  immediate  requirements. 

• Little  Use  for  Civilian  Products.  Production  equipment  cannot  be 
easily  adapted  to  a commercial  product.  Obviously,  there  isn't  much  civilian 
demand  for  155mm  artillery  rounds. 

• Adverse  Corporate  Identification.  Many  corporations  shy  away  from 
munitions  manufacturing  because  of  concern  about  corporate  image.  For 
example,  during  the  Vietnam  conflict  one  firm  declined  to  make  napalm 
because  it  did  not  want  to  be  labeled  a "merchant  of  war." 

Even  though  the  plants  are  owned  by  the  Government,  private  industry 
is  heavily  involved.  Civilian  contractors  compete  to  operate  the  GOCO  plants, 
and  civilian  firms  provide  raw  materials  and  finished  components  to  govern- 
ment plants.  The  resulting  arrangement  is  the  most  beneficial  to  both  the 
government  and  private  industry. 


difference.  Their  eyes,  their  hands  and 
their  skills  are  personally  applied  to  every 
round  made. 

Helen  Miller  is  one  example.  She’s 
a line  inspector  for  quality  assurance  at 
Lake  City  AAP.  She’s  worked  there  15 
years.  Her  job  is  to  pull  samples  of  5.56mm 
rounds  and  check  them  for  head 
thickness,  profile,  inside  diameter,  ex- 
tractor groove.  . . . 

Not  an  interesting  job?  It  depends 
on  your  point  of  view. 

“If  these  things  aren’t  right,  the 
round  might  not  work  like  it  should,”  says 
Miller.  “We  try  to  do  our  very  best. 

“My  son  was  in  Vietnam.  And  when 
he  was  there  he  used  Lake  City  ammuni- 
tion— you  can  tell  where  it’s  made  by  the 
letters  on  the  case.  He  was  proud  to  tell 
his  buddies,  My  mom  makes  this.’ 

“/  know  we’re  giving  the  soldiers 
the  best  ammo  they  can  get.”  □ 
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WHERE  IN  THE  ARMY  ARE  YOU? 


Identify  the  Army  post.  Bonus:  Identify  the  building  in  the  center 
of  the  photo. 


MIXED  UP  QUIZ 

A.  General  Information. 

1.  What  is  a salute  to  the  Union? 

2.  Which  state  is  the  Sooner  State? 

3.  What  was  the  first  American  book  printed?  When? 

4.  HaveU.S.  Senators  always  been  elected  bythe  people? 

5.  What  is  aelurophobia? 

B.  Gourmet’s  delight.  From  the  following  clues  identify  this 
food  that’s  popular  in  the  American  diet. 

1.  It  was  first  introduced  to  the  United  States  in  the  19th 
Century. 

2.  A tiny  cafe  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  claims  to  have  first 
served  it  in  its  present  form  in  1900. 

3.  Americans  currently  eat  1 1 billion  pounds  per  year. 

4.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  buys  400  million 
pounds  per  year. 

C.  For  soldiers  only.  The  following  clues  relate  to  a weapon 
used  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Identify  the  weapon. 

1.  It  has  a low,  boat-shaped  hull. 

2.  There's  a flat,  rectangular  turret  on  the  rear  half  of 
the  hull. 

3.  It  hasashortguntube  with  bore evacuator  and  muzzle 
break. 

4.  It  uses  a dead  track  system  with  seven  road  wheels. 

5.  Six  of  these  may  be  found  in  the  artillery  battery  of 
Soviet  motorized  rifle  regiments. 

6.  Its  primary  armament  is  a 122mm  rifled  howitzer. 

D.  Short  takes.  The  military  likes  to  talk  and  write  in 
acronyms  rather  then  spell  everything  out.  What  do  each 
of  the  following  stand  for:  1.  REFORGER,  2.  ARTEP, 
3.  MOS,  4.  LAW,  5.  VEAP. 


GETTING  TO  KNOW  EACH  OTHER 

Practically  every  race,  color,  creed  and  religion  is  represented 
intheArmy’s  ranks.  That  makes  understanding  different  lifestyles, 
customs  and  languages  important  to  living  and  working  together. 
Many  soldiers  are  of  Hispanic  origin.  The  quiz  below  will  test 
your  knowledge  of  Hispanic  culture  and  hopefully  it  will  give 
you  a brief  glimpse  at  another  way  of  life.  The  quiz  is  from 
Pillars  & Post,  the  command  newspaper  for  the  Wurzburg 
(Germany)  Military  Community. 

1.  Laurel  and  Hardy  were  known  in  the  Barrio  as:  a.  Mutt  and 
Jeff  b.  Los  cuates  c.  El  gordo  y el  flaco  d.  none  of  the  these. 

2.  The  people  referred  to  as  manitos  come  from  what  part 
of  the  United  States:  a.  New  Mexico  b.  Tex.  c.  New  York 
Spanish  Harlem  d.  Calif. 

3.  Bunuelos  are  eaten  during  what  time  of  the  year:  a.  Lent 

b.  Christmas  c.  5 de  Mayo  d.  St.  Patrick’s  Day. 

4.  Aztlan  refers  to:  a.  Mexico  City,  Mexico  b.  Southwest  U.S.A. 

c.  Houston,  Tex.  d.  none  of  these. 

5.  Before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  what  city 
already  existed  in  the  Southwest:  a.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  b. 
Sante  Fe,  N.M.  c.  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  d.  all  of  these. 

6.  The  Fiestas  Patrias  refer  to  what  holidays:  a.  Christmas  b. 
New  Year  c.  16  of  September  and  5 de  Mayo  d.  all  of  these. 

7.  A polka  to  Chicanos  is  a:  a.  song  b.  dance  c.  German  beer 
song.  d.  a & b. 

8.  Hispanics  will  become  the  largest  minority  in  the  United 
States  by:  a.  1985  b.  1996  c.  never  d.  2020. 

9.  Salsa  is  a word  used  by  Hispanics  to  describe:  a.  type  of 
music  b.  sauce  c.  Latin  disco  music  d.  all  of  these. 

10.  Which  of  these  stars  are  Hispanics?  a.  Linda  Ronstadt  b. 
Vicki  Carr  c.  Anthony  Quinn  and  Cesar  Romero  d.  all  of 
them. 

1 1 . The  first  university  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  founded 
in:  a.  Lima,  Peru  b.  Boston,  Mass.  c.  Mexico  City,  Mexico 

d.  Panama  City,  Panama. 


Have  you  got  a puzzle,  quiz  or  riddle  that  you  would  like 
to  share?  Mindbenders  is  your  chance  to  challenge  others 
with  your  original  idea  or  that  tough  quiz  you  discovered. 
Send  your  Mindbenders  to  SOLDIERS  Magazine,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  Va.,  22314. 


For  answers  see  page  53. 


MANA  ’OLANA  is  Hawaiian  for 
hope.  It  symbolizes  many  things  to 
many  people.  To  Captain  Patricia 
Nishimoto  of  Tripler  Army  Medical 
Center.  Hawaii,  it  meansthat  cancer 
isn’t  hopeless. 

Capt  Nishimoto  is  an  oncol- 
ogy nurse.  Her  specialty  is  cancer 
patients — their  lives,  deaths,  fears 
and  hopes.  She’s  the  only  nurse  at 
Tripler  who  specializes  in  oncology 
(the  study  of  tumors). 

She  involves  herself  in  pa- 
tient and  family  counseling  to  dig 
out  the  hidden  fears  and  questions 
about  cancer,  then  she  provides 
answers  and  reassurance.  She 
teaches  classes  on  various  aspects 
of  cancer  to  patients,  their  families 
and  other  nurses.  The  classes  range 
from  simple  instruction  in  self-ex- 
amination and  recognition  of  cancer 
warning  signs,  to  the  complexities 
of  dealing  with  the  psychological 
impact  of  the  disease. 

Capt  Nishimoto's  work  with 
cancer  was  recognized  this  year  by 
the  Hawaii  Division  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  when  she  was  se- 
lected as  their  1979  “Mana  ’olana.” 
Selection  is  based  on  interest  in 
cancer  nursing  and  a philosophy  of 
hope  in  cancer  treatment.  She'll 
represent  the  nursing  profession  and 
the  Society’s  Hawaii  Division  at 
local,  state  and  national  functions. 

As  she  talks  about  her  work, 
her  blue  eyes  look  directly  at  you. 
There’s  no  attempt  to  soften  the 
seriousnessof  thedisease.  Butshe’s 
dedicated  to  the  idea  that  there’s 
always  hope.  Every  year  a bit  more 
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headway  is  made  toward  conquering 
cancer. 

"One  out  of  three  cancer 
patients  totally  recover  now,”  she 
says.  "It  could  be  one  out  of  two 
if  people  paid  attention  to  the 
warning  signs  and  sought  medical 
help  immediately.” 

As  with  any  disease  or  injury, 
there  are  numerous  problems  that 
face  a cancer  patient.  "Cancer  is 
really  a family  disease,”  Capt  Ni- 
shimoto points  out.  "Everyone  is 
involved.  Two  out  of  three  people 
inthis  country  come  in  contact  with, 
or  are  affected  by,  cancer  in  one 
way  or  another,  personally  or 
through  family  or  friends.” 

One  of  her  biggest  challenges 
is  getting  people,  both  the  patient 
and  their  families,  to  talk  about  the 
disease  and  to  ask  questions. 

"What  a lot  of  it  often  boils 
down  to  is  a need  for  reassurance. 
There  are  so  many  questions  that 
need  answers.  Too  often  they’re 
questions  people  are  afraid  or  em- 
barrassed to  ask.  They  should  ask 
questions  and  talk  about  their  fears. 
It  applies  to  the  family  as  well  as 
the  patient,”  she  says. 

Once  the  fears  are  in  the  open 
they  can  be  dealt  with.  "So  many 
subjects  have  been  taboo  for  so 
long,”  she  says.  "The  husband  of 
a mastectomy  patient  wonders, 
‘What  will  our  sex  life  be  like  now?’ 
The  young  wife  of  a 24-year-old 
testicular  cancer  patient  wonders  if 
there  will  be  any  sex  life  at  all. 
People  are  often  hesitant  to  talk 
about  these  fears.  But  they  have  to 
be  dealt  with  if  there  is  to  be  any 
hope  of  psychological  recovery  . . . 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  full 


physical  recovery.” 

Capt  Nishimoto  doesn’t 
downplay  the  seriousness  of  the 
disease  or  the  fact  that,  for  many 
patients,  death  is  an  imminent  real- 
ity that  must  be  faced. 

"We  all  have  to  think  about 
death.  We  have  to  understand  it,” 
she  explains.  "Before  I decided  to 
go  into  oncology,  I realized  I had 
to  get  in  touch  with  my  own  feelings 
about  cancer,  about  dying  and  about 
the  inevitability  of  my  own  death. 
Now  I can  handle  it  and  help  other 
people  to  handle  it.” 

Cancer  isn’t  contagious  but 
it  does  hold  dangers  for  those  who 
work  with  cancer  patients.  The 
nature  of  the  work  calls  for  constant 
giving  of  oneself  for  the  good  of 
the  patient.  When  there’s  nothing 
left  to  give  it’s  called  "burnout.” 
"You  have  to  fight  burnout,” 
says  Capt  Nishimoto.  “If  you  don’t 
. . . you  can  become  hard  or  callous 
and  uncaring.  I don’t  ever  want  that 
to  happen  to  me.” 

To  combat  burnout  she  gets 
emotional  support  from  her  hus- 
band; watches  "dumb”  television 
shows  and  keeps  a journal. 

“I  talk  to  other  nurses,  and 
one  of  my  best  weapons  against 
burnout  is  my  journal.  I’ve  been 
keepingitforalongtime.  Whenever 
I think  things  are  tough,  I can  look 
through  it  and  find  a time  when  they 
might  have  been  rougher.” 

The  cure  for  cancer  may  still 
be  far  in  the  future.  But  with  people 
like  Capt  Nishimoto  working  with 
cancer  patients  and  their  families, 
the  disease  may  lose  some  of  its 
mystery.  And  there  will  always  be 
hope.  □ 


Hope  Is 
Her 

Prescription 
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THE  DAYS  start  at  4:30  a.m.  and 
end  at  9:30  p.m.  In  between,  the 
soldiers  in  the  5th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion Noncommissioned  Officer 
Academy’s  Primary  NCO  Course 
(PNCOC)  at  Fort  Polk,  La.  apply 
every  combat  arms  skill  they’ve 
learned  since  joining  the  Army. 

The  routine  is  filled  with 
patrols,  recon  missions,  map 
reading,  artillery  calls  for  fire, 
minefields,  camouflage,  stream 
crossings,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive tactics,  rappelling  and  night 
missions — laced  with  cold  food, 
mud  and  just  plain  fatigue. 

The  course  trains  5th  In- 
fantry Division  soldiers  to  per- 
form at  skill-level  two  of  the 
five-level  NCO  education  sys- 
tem . The  system  begins  with  level 
one  at  Advanced  Individual 
Training  and  ends  with  a capper 
course  at  the  Sergeants  Major 
Academy. 

“PNCOC  is  the  first  rung 
of  the  NCO  training  ladder  for 
combat  arms  soldiers,’’  says 
Command  Sergeant  Major  John 
J.  McMaines,  school  comman- 
dant. “Soldiers  with  combat 
support  or  combat  service  sup- 
port military  occupational  spe- 
cialties (MOS)  take  the  Primary 
Leadership  Course  at  the  same 
level,  but  theirs  emphasize  lead- 
ership and  management  skills  and 
techniques  more  than  combat 
tactics.” 

Fort  Polk’s  PNCOC  is 
open  to  E4s.  Some  outstanding 
E3s  are  also  accepted.  Since  the 
course  began  in  1975  more  than 
1,000  soldiers  have  been 
graduated. 

Commanders  hand-pick 
students  for  the  course  based  on 
motivation,  desire,  professional 
attributes  and  potential  for  be- 
coming noncommissioned  of- 
ficers. 

“Half  the  battleiswon  just 
with  the  caliber  of  soldiers  we 

PRIVATE  FIRST  CLASS  DAVE  JOHNSON  is  as- 
signed  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  Fort  Polk,  La. 


get  here,”  says  Sergeant  First 
Class  Billy  Spears.  “We  don’t 
have  to  preach  discipline.  Most 
already  have  it.” 

The  PNCOC  replaces  the 
old  NCO  Academy  course.  “The 
old  course  was  a lot  more  strin- 
gent— spit  and  polish  all  the 
way,”  says  Sgt  1st  Cl  Spears.  “It 
emphasized  blind  obedience 
rather  than  really  trying  to  de- 
velop leadership  skills.  In  com- 
parison, this  new  course  puts  you 
in  a position  where  you  can 
develop  a relationship  with  the 
students  and  teach  rather  than 
instruct.” 

PNCOC  provides  242 
hoursof  instruction  over  31  days. 
Class  size  averages  50  students, 
divided  into  groups  of  five  or  10. 

The  first  2 weeks  are  spent 
mostly  in  classes  where  students 
study  leadership.  Then  it’s  off  to 
the  field  for  2 weeks  of  hands-on 
training  in  a tactical  environment. 

In  all  subjects,  hands-on 
training  is  emphasized  to  allow 
the  students  to  perform  the  actual 
leadership  tasks  they’re  being 
taught.  Basic  military  skills  such 
as  land  navigation  and  com- 
munications are  covered.  Weap- 
ons maintenance  and  operation, 
combat  techniques  and  more  than 
100  hours  of  patrolling  round  out 
the  course. 

The  final  test  is  a 72-hour 
field  training  exercise  (FTX). 
Here  the  students  take  on  five 
to  10  missions  a day  that  cover 
attacking,  defending,  ambushing 
and  laying  mines. 

At  this  point  in  the  course, 
the  instructors  become  observers 
and  the  students  take  command. 
Each  student  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  lead  a patrol  on  at  least 
one  mission.  It’s  not  easy. 

“You  have  to  do  every- 
thing perfectly,”  says  Sergeant 
Jonathan  Marshall,  one  of  the 
students.  “The  course  is  graded 
on  a pass-fail  basis.  If  you  make 
a mistake  you’re  no-go.” 


The  course  isn’t  a static 
repeat  of  old  material.  It’s  rele- 
vant to  what  an  infantry  soldier 
has  to  know  in  today’s  Army. 

“We  constantly  review 
and  update  the  course,”  says 
CSM  McMaines.  “We  get  feed- 
back from  students,  cadre  and 
commanders  of  the  students.  We 
act  on  the  feedback  in  an  effort 
to  produce  the  best  training  pos- 
sible. So  far  we’ve  had  nothing 
but  positive  results.” 

Talking  to  the  students, 
you’d  never  guess  they’re  going 
through  some  of  the  most  difficult 
and  demanding  training  they’ve 
ever  received. 

“It’s  the  hardestthing  I’ve 
ever  done,”  says  Sgt  Marshall, 
“but  it’s  also  the  best  training  I’ve 
ever  had.  The  main  thing  is 
confidence.  The  whole  course  is 
aimed  at  building  confidence  in 
yourself  and  your  buddies.  I feel 
I could  take  on  just  about  any 
mission  now  and  be  able  to  handle 
it.  It’s  amazing  how  smoothly  any 
mission  runs  when  you  pay  at- 
tention to  detail  and  do  things 
right.” 

Specialist  4 Dale  Kubis 
had  his  own  reasons  for  taking 
the  course.  “I  wanted  to  develop 
my  own  skills  further  so  I volun- 
teered. My  expectations  have 
been  fulfilled  to  the  max.” 

“The  course,”  says  Ser- 
geant Edmond  Poor,  “really  im- 
presses on  you  the  value  of 
teamwork.  It’s  outstanding.” 

PNCOC  isn’t  required  for 
promotion  under  the  Enlisted 
Personnel  Management  System, 
although  it  may  be  in  the  future. 
It’s  just  good  solid  training. 

“Through  PNCOC,  the 
Basic  NCO  Course,  the  Ad- 
vanced NCO  Course  and  the 
Sergeants  Major  Academy,  the 
Army  provides  a first-rate  edu- 
cational system  to  train  soldiers 
to  be  NCOs,”  says  Sgt  Mc- 
Maines. “It’s  definitely  first-rate. 
Just  ask  the  soldiers.”  □ 
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Harringtons:  from  “Honey”  to  “Ma’am” 


Evans:  D.S.,  I love  you 


It  was  just  a com- 
missioning ceremony,  but 
with  a different  twist.  He 
came  upthroughthe  ranks. 
She  came  up  through 
ROTC.  But  SSgt  Richard 
Harrington  held  no  grudge. 
In  fact,  he  made  a quick  trip 
back  from  his  duty  station 
in  Germany  to  pin  second 
lieutenant  bars  on  his  wife 
Nancy. 

It  was  her  husband's 
encouragement  that  got  Lt 
Harrington  to  start  college 
and  join  ROTC  in  the  first 
place.  With  the  youngest  of 
their  four  children  finally  in 
kindergarten,  she  needed 


something  to  do.  School 
made  sense  and  so  did 
ROTC  since  her  husband 
was  already  in  the  military. 

Lt  Harrington  chose 
the  University  of  Missouri 
at  Rolla  and  breezed 
through  to  get  her  civil 
engineering  degree  in  3 
years.  After  she  completes 
the  officer’s  basic  course  at 
Fort  Belvoir,  V a.,  the  Har- 
ringtons will  be  serving  to- 
gether in  Germany. 


The  Army  has  had 
combination  husband/wife 
basic  trainees,  musicians 
. . . and  now  drill  sergeants. 
SSgt  Lawrence  Evans  and 
Sgt  Janet  Evans  are  the 
first  known  married  couple 
to  graduate  from  drill  ser- 
geant school  together. 

While  in  school,  they 
felt  no  need  to  compete 
against  each  other.  They 
even  studied  together.  “We 
feel  it  helped  and,  grade- 
wise,  we  came  out  about 
even,”  says  Sgt  Evans. 
Now  they’re  together  drill- 
ing basic  trainees  at  Fort 
Jackson,  S.C. 


Sgt  Charles  H.  Law- 

son,  assigned  to  the  U.S. 
Army  Recruiting  Command 
in  St.  Louis,  recently  won 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Recruiter  of  the  Year 
Award.  Winnerforthe  Army 
Reserve  is  Sgt  1 st  Cl  Donald 

F.  Buchek,  of  the  4th  Bri- 
gade, 108th  Division 
(Training),  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

The  Reenlistment 
NCO  Award,  Active  Army, 
went  to  Sgt  1st  Cl  Donald 

G.  Fields,  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 
Sgt  1st  Cl  Jordon  B.  Rowe, 
787th  Maintenance  Battal- 
ion, Dothan,  Ala.,  is  the 
Army  Reserve  winner  of 
the  award. 


Five  women  soldiers 


with  “Td-rather-do-it-my- 
self”  attitudes  have  been 
assigned  to  Army  tug  2116, 
the  first  tugboat  with  an 
all-women  crew.  Based  at 
the  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  Third 
Port,  SP4s  Eileen  Keeney 
and  Nancy  Randall,  SP5 
Dinita  Perry,  PFC  Michele 
Abler  and  Pvt  Doreene 
Roseburg  do  all  the  lifting 
and  toting  themselves. 

Their  skipper,  CWO 


Perry:  woman  soldier  at  sea 


Phillip  Gouker,  at  first  had 
his  doubts  about  supervis- 
ing a female  crew,  but  now 
he’s  impressed  with  their 
enthusiasm  and  ability  to 
catch  on  quickly. 

Says  Chief  Boat- 
swain Perry,  “We  like  hav- 
ing our  own  vessel.  Now  we 
can  do  the  jobs  we  were 
trained  for.” 


If  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
had  been  a sleuth,  Dr. 
Manny  Meyers  believes  he 
knows  how  the  19-century 
poet  would  have  solved  a 
murder  caper.  That’s  the 
basis  for  Dr.  Meyer’s  book, 
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Meyers:  author  of  authors 


Marine’s  delight 


“The  Last  Mystery  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.” 

Dr.  Meyers,  historian 
forthe  Armament  Research 
and  Development  Com- 
mand, Dover,  N.J.,  says  his 
book  portrays  Poe  as  he 
wasin  real  life — an  unstable 
but  brilliant  man.  In  his 
storythe  police  in  1846  New 
York  City  call  on  Poe  to  help 
solve  a bizarre  double 
murder. 

The  publishers  say 
the  book  has  potential  for 
making  the  best-seller  list. 
One  of  its  readers  is  Debbie 
Utter,  shown  here  getting 
her  copy  autographed. 


You  name  it,  MSgt 
Ervin  T.  Marine’s  got  it.  His 

collection  of  old  things  in- 
cludes coins,  American 
military  patches,  hand- 
guns, stamps  . . . and  con- 
centrates on  German  mili- 
tary relics. 

That  collection  alone 
is  a pack  rat’s  delight.  It 
features  Nazi  uniforms, 
pennants,  decorations, 
weapons,  helmets,  flags 
and  more. 

Assigned  to  Fort 
Monmouth,  N.J.,  MSgt 
Marine  says,  “I  look  at  my 
collection  as  an  invest- 


Brown:  pro  Army,  pro  football 


ment,  but  that’s  not  my  real 
reason.  I really  just  like  to 
collect  things.” 


Juggling  ROTC  and 
other  studies  with  football 
was  no  problem  for  Ted 
Brown,  a soon-to-be 
graduate  of  North  Carolina 
State  University  in  Raleigh. 
Heended  his  college  career 
with  4,602  yards  rushing, 
placing  him  fourth  on  the 
all-time  NCAA  rushing  list. 

For  that  feat,  and 
coming  in  sixth  in  1978 
Heisman  Trophy  voting, 
N.C.  State  retired  his 
number  23  jersey  and  the 
city  of  Raleigh  staged  a Ted 
Brown  Day. 

Cadet  Brown’s  post- 
graduate plans  include 
both  the  “pros”  and  the 
Army.  “If  I don’t  make  it  as 
a pro  football  player,  the 
Army  would  be  a good  life,” 
he  says.  “As  it  is,  I can  take 
my  reserve  obligation  or  I 
can  take  a 3-year  commit- 
ment on  activeduty.  I could 
even  make  a career  of  it.” 
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NEW  HOPE 

for  the  disabled... 

Story  and  photos  by  Steve  Abbott 


YOU’VE  SEEN  the  $6  million  man  and  the  bionic 
woman,  even  the  bionic  dog,  performing  wondrous 
feats  on  television  with  their  reconstructed  bodies. 
Unfortunately,  the  bionics  that  restored  them  to  life 
aren't  a reality  yet — but  we’re  on  the  brink  of  an  era 
when  they  may  well  be. 

Micro-surgery  is  making  the  reattachment  of 
severed  limbs  possible.  Transplantation  of  limbs  is 
being  tested.  Electrical  circuitry  is  getting  smaller  and 
more  sophisticated.  Physicians  are  teaming  with  engi- 
neers to  solve  medical  problems. 

The  Veterans  Administration  (VA)  is  in  the 
forefront  of  much  of  this  research  effort — particularly 
in  the  development  and  application  of  new  devices 
in  prosthetics  and  orthotics.  (A  prosthesis  is  an  artific- 
ial device  to  replace  a missing  part  of  the  body.  An 
orthosis  is  a brace  used  to  maintain  a body  function 
or  correct  a deformity.) 

The  VA  program  is  centered  in  their  Re- 
habilitative Engineering  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Service,  headed  by  Dr.  Vernon  Nickel. 
From  organizations  like  this  will  come  the  tech- 
nology to  make  the  $6  million  man  a reality. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II  a new  part- 
nership was  formed  that  marked  a giant  step 
forward  for  prosthetics  research, 

“At  the  University  of  California 
(Berkeley),  the  skills  of  medical  and  engi- 
neering personnel  were  combined  in  a collab- 
orative clinical  effort  that  brought  fabulous 
results,”  says  Dr.  Nickel. 

Another  big  step  that  improved  the  qual- 
ity of  research  was  the  teaming  of  VA  hospi- 
tals with  university  medical  schools.  These  are 
known  as  Dean’s  Hospitals.  The  medical  schools 
provide  the  hospitals  with  many  of  their  doc- 
tors who  work  closely  with  VA  staffs  in  train- 
ing and  research. 

Recently,  there’s  been  an  upsurge  of  in- 
terest in  prosthetics  research.  More  schools  of 
engineering  are  joining  the  medical/hospital 
consortium. 

There  are  now  13  Rehabilitative  En- 
gineering Centers  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare’s (HEW)  Rehabilitative  Services 
Administration.  In  the  VA  there  are  two 
such  centers — at  the  Hines  VA  hospital 
in  Chicago  and  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  VA 
hospital. 

The  VA  conducts  a nationwide 
system  of  programs  and  services  to 
assist  the  veteran  in  getting  all 
the  benefits  of  this  research. 
Among  the  services  are  105  prosthetic 
representatives  serving  as  “the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  prosthetic  and 
sensory  aids  program.” 

Twenty  prosthetics  treat- 
ment centers  have  been  estab- 
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lished  at  key  VA  hospitals  around  the  country  to  insure 
that  all  veterans  will  have  access  to  the  services  to 
which  they’re  entitled. 

These  centers  usually  include  a prosthetics 
representative,  an  established  orthopedic  shop,  a fully 
staffed  physical  therapy  service  with  key  personnel 
trained  in  prosthetics,  a restoration  clinic  and  other 
professional  people  such  as  psychologists. 

The  first  V A orthopedic  and  prosthetic  appliance 
clinic  team  was  organized  in  the  late  1940s.  Today 
there  are  more  than  400  clinic  teams  functioning  in 
the  VA  and  the  general  medical  community. 

Prosthetics  doesn’t  just  refer  to  artificial  limbs. 
There  are  currently  13  VA  restoration  clinics  in  the 
United  States  that  provide  eligible  veterans  with 
artificial  eyes,  ears  and  facial  restoration. 

Here’s  a first-hand  example  of  one  Prosthetics 
Treatment  Center  in  action. 

• • • • • 

A small  sign  on  a large  lawn  identifies  it  as  the 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Veterans  Administration  Hospital.  Actu- 
ally it’s  in  Decatur,  about  10  miles  from  downtown 
Atlanta. 

Inside,  past  bright  blue,  floor-to-ceiling  letters 
announcing  ‘ ‘ Prosthetics , ’ ’ patients  who  have  lost  limbs 
or  other  body  parts  come  to  the  Prosthetics  Department. 
Some  need  braces.  Many  have  been  injured  in  combat, 
others  in  traffic  accidents  or  on  the  job.  Some  have 
lost  limbs  because  of  diseases  such  as  diabetes.  Most 
have  service-connected  disabilities. 

The  Atlanta  VA  hospital  is  a Dean’s  Hospital 
affiliated  with  Emory  University.  Its  Prosthetics 
Treatment  Center  is,  as  Dr.  Nickel  describes  it,  “at 
the  cutting  edge  of  applied  research  in  the  fields  of 
prosthetics  and  orthotics.’’ 

The  function  of  the  Prosthetics  Department  is 
to  provide  eligible  veterans  with  devices  necessary  to 
help  them  return  to  productive,  normal  lives  in  as  short 
a time  as  possible. 

Before  a patient  is  fitted  with  a prosthetic  or 
orthotic  device  he  visits  the  prosthetic  representative 
and  the  clinic  team.  “As  the  prosthetics  representative 
I determine  a person’s  eligibility  to  receive  prosthetics 
from  the  V A and  make  sure  that  the  devices  are  required 
in  each  case,’’  says  James  Blaylock,  prosthetic  repre- 
sentative. 

Sometimes  there  are  medical  reasons  why  a pa- 
tient isn’t  given  an  artificial  limb.  “Some  patients  have 
been  confined  to  a wheelchair  so  long  . . . that  they’re 
never  going  to  walk,’’  says  Blaylock.  “The  patient 
also  may  not  be  strong  enough  to  move  with  a prosthesis ; 
it  simply  requires  too  much  energy.’’ 

Seldom  is  a prosthesis  provided  for  cosmetic 
purposes.  In  most  cases,  the  prosthesis  is  provided 
to  get  the  patient  walking.  “I  would  say  that  80  per- 
cent of  our  amputee  wearers  are  still  gainfully  em- 
ployed,’’ says  Blaylock. 

In  some  cases,  veterans  are  provided  with  spe- 
cial devices  to  fit  their  lifestyle.  Foe  example,  a young 


James  Blaylock,  left,  Dr.  Thomas  Whitesides,  seated,  and 
Paul  Johnson,  right,  members  of  the  Atlanta  VA  Hospital 
clinic  team,  evaluate  the  progress  of  a recent  amputee 
before  recommending  a new  or  modified  prosthesis. 


amputee  might  be  fitted  with  one  artificial  limb  for 
work  and  another  designed  to  allow  him  to  play  a par- 
ticular sport.  In  this  decision,  the  prosthetic  repre- 
sentative is  a key  person  who  insures  that  the  patient’s 
needs  are  met. 

• • • • • 

Next  stop  is  a visit  to  the  Clinic  Team.  Its  chief 
is  Dr.  Thomas  Whitesides,  chief  of  orthopedics  at 
Emory  University  Medical  School.  Other  members  in- 
clude the  prosthetics  representative,  the  chief  of  the 
Orthotics  Lab  and  representatives  of  local  prosthetics 
manufacturers. 

The  Orthotics  Lab  is  where  the  prostheses, 
braces  and  special  shoes  are  made.  “The  manufac- 
turers’ representatives  on  the  clinic  team  are  consult- 
ants,” says  Paul  M.  Johnson,  chief  of  the  lab.  “They 
help  us  decide  which  appliance  is  best  for  a particular 
person.” 

The  team’s  function  is  to  evaluate  eligible  vet- 
erans for  fitting  with  prosthetic  devices.  Patients  are 
brought  to  the  clinic  for  a variety  of  reasons.  Some 
are  ready  for  permanent  limbs;  some  need  temporary 
limbs.  Others  have  requested  new  limbs  because 
they’ve  lost  weight  or  some  other  problem  has  devel- 
oped. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  clinic  is  informal  and 
friendly.  Each  patient  has  a private  evaluation  by  the 
clinic  team.  In  most  cases,  the  doctor  and  the  other 
members  of  the  team  listen  to  the  patient’s  problem, 
offer  suggestions  and  then  allow  the  patient  to  decide 
what  he  wants  done. 
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the  state  of  the  art  and  the  future... 


DR.  VERNON  NiCKEL,  director  of  the 
VA’s  Rehabilitative  Engineering  Re- 
search and  Development  Service,  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  future  holds 
great  promise  for  the  amputee  patient. 

"One  thing  on  the  horizon,”  says 
Dr.  Nickel,  “is  the  direct  nerve  stimula- 
tion of  muscles  through  the  use  of 
implanted  devices  similar  to  the  pace- 
maker. 

“There  are  also  many  develop- 
ments that  show  promise  that  aren’t 
widely  used  yet,  such  as  the  more 
widespread  use  of  vascular  surgery  at 
an  earlier  stage;  the  use  of  vessels  from 
umbilical  cords;  and  the  better  and 
earlier  detection  of  the  loss  of  circula- 
tion in  limbs. 

“Space-age  technology  has  im- 
pactedtremendouslyonourfield,’’says 
Dr.  Nickel.  “Because  of  the  develop- 
ment of  micro-circuitry,  prosthetic  and 
orthotic  devices  can  be  made  smaller 
and  lighter.” 

Saving  limbs  will  become  more 
commonplace  with  further  develop- 
ments in  micro-surgery.  A recent  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  is  the  case 
of  an  1 1-year-old  girl  in  New  York  state 
whose  leg  was  severed  by  a train  and 
reattached  in  the  local  hospital. 

Progress  is  also  being  made  in 
the  transplantation  of  limbs.  “The  most 
advanced  work  in  transplanting  limbs 
has  been  done  in  London,”  says  Dr. 
Nickel.  “Major  breakthroughs  have 
been  made  in  combating  the  body’s 
rejection  of  transplanted  limbs.” 

A more  startling  development, 
however,  is  the  possible  regeneration 
(growing)  of  new  limbs.  Susan  Schie- 
felbein,  writing  in  the  Washington  Post, 
reports  that  scientists  in  recent  years 
have  been  successful  in  inducing  frogs 
and  rats  to  regenerate  severed  limbs. 
The  prospect  of  duplicating  this  in 
humans  is  mind-boggling. 


Dr.  Thomas  Whitesides,  chief  of 
orthopedics  at  Emory  University,  work- 
ing with  Hans  Mauch,  hydraulic  engi- 
neer, has  successfully  tested  hydraulic 
knees  on  amputee  patients. 

“Mauch  worked  for  the  German 
rocket  corps  in  World  War  II,”  says  Dr. 
Whitesides.  “He’s  been  working  on  the 
hydraulic  knee  for  20  years.  It  gives  the 
wearer  the  ability  to  walk  at  different 
speeds  and  different  gaits.  Wearers  can 
also  walk  down  inclines.  Some  can  run 
and  even  go  down  steps — perhaps  not 
30  steps,  but  they  can  handle  5 or  6.” 
Othertype  knee  units  operatelike 
the  pendulum  of  a clock.  But  because 


The  myoelectric  hand  is  one  of  the 
latest  developments  in  prosthesis.  It 
operates  much  like  a natural  hand. 


the  knee  doesn’t  have  a damper  on  it, 
it  swings  at  just  one  frequency  and  the 
wearer  can  walk  at  only  one  speed. 

To  complement  the  knee  unit, 
and  solve  more  lingering  problems, 
Mauch  is  developing  some  newdevices. 

“He’s  developing  an  hydraulic 
ankle  that  will  adapt  to  different  ter- 
rains,” says  Dr.  Whitesides.  “The  ankle 
we  have  now  is  designed  to  walk  on 
flat  surfaces  only.  It  can’t  cope  with 
today’s  stylish  high-heel  shoes.  Mauch 
designed  a hydraulic  mechanism  that 
allows  the  foot  mechanism  to  compen- 
sate for  different  inclines  and,  within 
reason,  to  different  heights  of  heel.” 


John  Williams  spends  most  of  his 
time  in  the  Orthotics  Lab  fabricating 
intricate  hand  and  arm  splints  for  sur- 
gical patients  or  people  with  crippling 
diseases. 

With  a few  pieces  of  plastic  or 
metal,  John  can  help  even  quadriplegics 
to  write,  feed  themselves  and  do  other 
basic  functions. 

John  is  also  the  lab's  in-house 
expert  on  two  of  the  newest  prosthetic 
devices  available  today — the  myoe- 
lectric hand  and  myoelectric  elbow. 
These  devices,  using  the  latest  devel- 
opments in  miniature  circuitry,  are  the 
first  steps  toward  creating  a real  bionic 
person. 

The  Atlanta  Orthotics  Lab  has 
had  some  of  the  few  successes  in 
applying  the  myoelectric  hand. 

“We  applied  the  first  myoelectric 
hand  here  in  1973, ” says  Williams. 
“There  have  been  no  failures  in  six 
applications.  The  biggest  problem 
we’ve  had  is  training  the  person  to  use 
the  device.” 

The  hand  looks  better  than  the 
conventional  hook.  However,  it’s  not 
designed  to  do  heavy  work.  In  some 
cases,  those  who  are  fitted  with  the  hand 
also  are  given  a hook  to  use  when  doing 
heavy  work. 


The  hand  operates  through  direct 
stimulation  from  the  wearer’s  body.  Two 
electrodes  attached  to  the  hand  are  also 
attached  to  the  extensor  (top)  side  of 
the  wearer’s  arm.  Two  others  are  located 
on  the  flexor  (bottom)  side  of  the  arm. 
There’s  also  one  ground  wire. 

“If  you  want  to  grasp  something, 
for  example,”  says  Williams,  "you  know 
you  have  to  close  your  hand.  You  un- 
consciouslysend  anelectrical  impulseto 
your  brain  to  activate  the  flexor  muscles 
needed  to  grasp. 

“With  the  myoelectric  hand,  the 
electrodes  on  your  arm  pick  up  that 
impulse  that’s  being  sent  to  the  flexor 
muscles  and  the  hand  closes,”  explains 
Williams.  “The  action  of  the  myoelectric 
is  almost  as  fast  as  the  natural  hand. 

“A  person  who  has  had  a hook 
for  a long  time  will  find  the  myoelectric 
hand  debilitating,”  says  Williams.  “It’s 
best  for  amputees  with  no  hook  experi- 
ence because  they  have  no  expectations 
about  what  it  can,  or  can’t,  do." 

If  the  wearer  uses  the  hand  prop- 
erly it  has  an  estimated  life  of  7 to  10 
years  without  a breakdown.  Its  alterna- 
tive, the  hook,  usually  never  wears  out 
and  its  socket  will  last  10  to  15  years. 
There’s  also  a cost  factor  involved. 

The  hand,  the  socket  and  the 
occupational  therapy  required  to  learn 
to  use  the  system  has  a total  cost  of  about 
$3,000to  $6,000.  A mechanical  hook  with 
socket  and  harness  is  $300  to  $600.  The 
electric  hook,  that  uses  the  same  power 
system  as  the  hand,  runs  from  $1,200 
to  $2,000. 

For  many  patients  the  myoelectric 
fits  their  particular  needs  perfectly.  Many 
feel  that  the  cosmetic  advantages  of  the 
hand  overcome  any  shortcomings  it  may 
have. 

Most  of  the  patients  have  the  hand 
attached  when  they  go  into  the  operating 
room  for  surgery  to  close  up  the  ampu- 
tation. It’s  not  permanently  attached,  but 
it’s  still  functional  and  it  provides  a 
psychological  boost  to  the  patient. 

While  the  hand  is  being  used 
successfully  on  a limited  basis,  the 
myoelectric  elbow  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  There  are  a lot  of  bugs 
to  work  out,  such  as  how  to  reduce  the 
noise  created  by  operating  the  unit. 

The  next  step  is  use  of  the  hand 
and  elbow  systems  together. 

“The  problem  we  face  is  how  to 
get  proper  stimulation  from  the  deep 
nerves  in  the  upper  arm  that  will  power 
the  hand,"  says  Williams.  “Because  of 
muscle  and  fatty  tissue,  the  upper  arm 
is  less  sensitive.  The  signal  is  harder  to 
pick  up  and  it  would  have  to  travel 
farther.” 
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Left:  Facial  damage  may  require 
making  an  orbital  prosthesis 
which  includes  an  artificial  eye, 
socket  and  eyelids.  The  entire 
darkened  area  is  the  prosthesis. 
Above  left:  As  the  artificial  eye  is 
painted  it’s  compared  to  the 
natural  eye  to  insure  that  the 
colors  match.  Above,  the  intricate 
painting  process  that  takes  about 
2 hours,  nears  completion. 


Patients  themselves  come  from  all  walks  of  life 
and  every  age  group.  The  vast  majority  are  men. 
There’s  a sprinkling  of  Vietnam  veterans,  more  from 
Korea  and  World  War  II.  There  are  single  amputees, 
bi-lateral  amputees  and  some  who  have  lost  both  arms 
and  legs. 

There’s  the  farmer  from  rural  Georgia  in  his 
mid-50s  whose  artificial  leg  is  about  ready  to  fall  apart. 
He’s  been  too  busy  plowing  fields  to  come  in  for  a 
new  one — so  he  uses  yards  of  tape  to  keep  it  together. 
Why  didn’t  he  come  in  sooner?  He  says  he  didn't  want 
to  cause  anybody  any  problems.  Besides,  he  doesn’t 
like  to  drive  in  city  traffic. 

A big,  rugged  young  man,  missing  his  right  leg, 
happily  shows  the  team  he’s  learned  to  use  his  artifi- 
cial leg  with  hydraulic  knee.  He's  learning  to  run  so 
he  can  play  softball  this  summer. 

Another  man,  in  his  early  40s,  finds  the  hydrau- 
lic knee  to  be  a hindrance.  He  complains  that  the  suc- 
tion socket  (which  uses  suction  to  hold  the  limb  to 
the  stump  so  that  no  straps  are  required)  isn’t  comfort- 
able and  the  knee  is  hard  to  operate.  It  takes  him  sev- 
eral minutes  to  put  on  his  leg.  The  younger  man  did 
it  in  seconds. 

A recent  amputee,  about  60,  is  admonished  by 
the  doctor  for  continuing  to  smoke  after  losing  his 
right  leg  to  a disease  attributed  to  smoking.  But  a 
young  Vietnam  veteran  gets  no  static,  even  though 
he  needs  a new  leg  more  often  than  most,  because 
he  wears  them  out  tramping  through  the  woods  quail 
hunting. 

Age  has  a big  impact  on  prostheses  wearers. 
The  young  are  eager  to  learn.  They  want  to  be  highly 


mobile.  The  older  ones  just  want  to  get  around.  The 
Clinic  Team  prescribes  the  device  that  will  meet  each 
individual’s  needs. 

Patients  requiring  a permanent  limb  are  referred 
to  a commercial  prosthetic  manufacturer.  Those  need- 
ing temporary  limbs  are  sent  to  the  Orthotics  Lab. 

• • • • • 

The  lab  chief,  Paul  Johnson,  has  a skilled  staff 
available  to  fabricate  for  just  about  any  need  the  pa- 
tients might  have.  All  of  the  staff  have  some  medical 
background.  Many  have  worked  in  related  fields  in 
the  military. 

“The  Orthotics  Lab  serves  six  southeastern 
states:  the  two  Carolinas,  Florida,  Alabama,  Tennes- 
see and  Georgia,’’  says  Johnson.  “We  provide  service 
to  the  11  VA  hospitals  in  those  states.  We're  the  only 
VA  lab  of  this  type  in  the  six  state  area.’’ 

The  lab  itself  looks  slightly  out  of  place  in  the 
sterile  atmosphere  of  the  hospital.  Work  benches 
littered  with  tools  fill  the  center  of  the  room.  Large 
machine  shop  vacuum  systems  are  connected  to 
grinding  wheels,  band  saws  and  similar  equipment  to 
capture  dust  before  it  gets  into  the  air.  Wheelchairs, 
braces  and  artificial  limbs  are  everywhere. 

There’s  a shoe  shop  in  one  corner  that  can 
custom-fit  everything  from  black,  military  low-quarters 
to  flashy  strap  and  buckle  styles.  “We  do  any  type 
of  shoe  work  that  will  help  the  patient  function,”  says 
head  orthodist  Michael  Cleveland.  “We  modify  lasts 
( a wooden  or  metal  model  of  a foot  from  which 
custom-fit  shoes  are  made),  make  build-ups,  cork 
extensions  and  custom-made  arch  supports.  We  also 
make  shoes  from  scratch.” 

Nearby,  Earl  Allen,  the  lab’s  certified  prosthe- 
tist, is  busy  making  artificial  limbs.  Thirty  years  ago, 
Allen  was  carving  prosthetics  out  of  blocks  of  wood. 
Today,  he  uses  the  latest  materials  to  produce  a better 
product  in  less  time. 

“I  make  a cast  of  the  patient’s  stump,  modify 
the  cast,  build  the  temporary  limb  and  fit  the  patient,” 
says  Allen. 

No  two  prosthesis  are  the  same.  Each  one  must 
be  custom  fit. 

“A  plaster  of  paris  cast  is  made  of  the  stump 
...”  says  Allen.  “It’s  the  same  material  used  to  make 
a cast  for  a broken  bone.  We  then  take  the  cast  off 
and  fill  it  with  wet  plaster  of  paris.  After  this  hardens 
we  peel  off  the  original  cast,  leaving  a mold  that’s 
exactly  like  the  patient’s  amputation.” 

A socket  is  then  made  from  the  mold  using 
lightweight  materials  and  liquid  plastic.  After  the 
amputee’s  stump  has  healed,  a permanent  limb  is  made. 

The  permanent  limb  uses  a socket  made  from 
another  mold.  Foam  or  other  lightweight  material  is 
used  to  make  a cosmetic  covering  that  matches  the 
contour  and  color  of  the  natural  leg. 

Bracing  is  another  specialty  represented  in  the 
lab.  “I  measure,  fabricate  and  fit  any  type  of  orthosis 
(brace)  that  the  doctor  might  prescribe,”  says  Jerry 
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one  mans  life  as  an  amputee... 


FOR  THE  AMPUTEE,  the  prosthetic  rep- 
resentative, clinic  team  and  orthotics  lab 
are  just  the  beginning  of  a long  process 
of  adjustment  to  a new  lifestyle.  For 
thousands  of  Americans  that  process 
began  on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam. 

Charles  E.  Joeckel  Jr.  of  Bowie, 
Md.,  went  to  Vietnam  as  a 20-year-old 
Marine  Corps  corporal  with  less  than  9 
months  to  go  on  his  enlistment. 

He  spent  his  time  fighting  an 
elusive  enemy  and  then,  in  January  1968, 
during  the  Tet  offensive,  Joeckel's  life 
changed.  He  tripped  a land  mine  that 
blew  off  both  his  legs  above  the  knee. 

Today,  he’s  assistant  national 
director  of  legislation  for  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  DAV  is  a private  organization 
with  a membership  of  more  than  600,000. 
“We're  a veterans  advocate,’’  says 
Joeckel,  “especially  the  service-con- 
nected disabled  veteran.”  Through  its 
2,500  local  chapters,  the  DAV  helps 
disabled  veterans  resolve  claims  before 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

Joeckel  frequently  testifies  before 
Congress  on  legislation  of  importance 
to  the  veteran. 

While  taking  on  new  responsi- 
bilities and  developing  a career  Joeckel 
has  also  adjusted  to  a new  lifestyle. 

He’s  married  and  father  of  two 
children.  He  enjoys  dancing  and  “disc- 
ing”— water  skiing  on  a round  disc 
instead  ofskis.  He  has  coached  inamen’s 
softball  league  and  now  currently 
coaches  basketball  for  8-and  9-year-olds 
in  the  South  Bowie  Boys  Club. 

All  this  didn't  happen  overnight, 
however.  The  adjustment  literally  took 
years  and  it  wasn’t  always  easy. 

“The  major  psychological  adjust- 
ments were  the  hardest  to  make,”  says 
Joeckel.  “There’s  less  freedom  to  go 
anywhere,  anytime  you  want  to.  Physi- 
cally ...  it  wasn’t  so  tough.  I went  to 
work  the  day  after  I was  discharged  from 
the  hospital.  It  was  painful  for  awhile  but 
you  overcome  that  because  you  have  the 
drive  to  want  to  walk  . . .” 

Prior  to  joining  the  Marine  Corps, 
Joeckel  had  been  an  outdoor  person, 
athletically  inclined.  “I  was  heavily  in- 
volved in  sports  ...  I didn’t  think  I would 


Charles  Joeckel,  wounded  in  Vietnam, 
has  adjusted  to  life  as  an  amputee. 


ever  enjoy  a desk  job. 

“I  think  it  takes  5 or  6 years  to 
adjust;  at  least  it  did  for  me,”  says 
Joeckel.  “I  went  to  college  for  a while. 
At  that  time  the  students  were  demon- 
stratingagainst  Vietnam.  . . I didn’t  relate 
to  them  and  they  didn’t  want  to  relate 
to  me. 

“Family  acceptance  was  also  a 
problem  ...  I wasn’t  used  to  people 
waiting  on  me  hand  and  foot  . . . You 
try  to  tell  them  in  a nice  way  that  that's 
not  what  you're  looking  for.  It  causes 
hard  feelings  sometimes.  I moved  out 
of  my  family’s  home  2 months  after  I got 
back.  I was  convinced  that  if  I stayed 
home  I wasn’t  going  to  be  able  to  do 
anything,”  he  says. 

In  his  senior  year  of  college, 
Joeckel  joined  the  DAV  program  as  a 
national  service  officer,  a move  that  he 
says  “was  more  settling  in  my  lifestyle 
than  anything  I had  done  before." 

Joeckel’s  wife  and  children  have 
also  played  a large  part  in  his  adjustment 
process. 

"My  wife  doesn’t  dote  on  me. 
That's  good  because  you  need  the  activ- 
ity to  keep  . . . your  upper  body  muscles 
and  waist-line  muscles  in  shape,”  says 
Joeckel.  “I  don’t  have  to  exercise.  I’ve 
stayed  the  same  weight  for  5 years  by 
just  keeping  active.” 

Before  he  got  married,  he  made 
sure  that  his  wife-to-be  understood  his 
limitations. 

“I  had  to  tell  her  I would  do  the 


best  I could  about  dancing  and  other 
activities  she  enjoys.  I can  dance  3 or 
4 dances,  but  she  might  want  to  dance 
all  of  them,”  says  Joeckel.  “I’m  not  able 
to  do  that.  I wanted  to  make  sure  she 
knew  my  capabilities  and  inabilities  . . . 
We’ve  been  married  10  years  and  I’m 
really  proud  of  her.” 

The  children  accept  their  dad’s 
situation  matter-of-factly. 

“My  son  readily  accepted  it  and 
had  no  questions  whatsoever  until  some 
of  the  other  kids  pointed  out  that  every- 
body’s dad  wasn’t  an  amputee,”  says 
Joeckel. 

“I've  talked  with  them  and  told 
them  what  happened.  It  wasn’t  a big 
psychological  shock  for  them.  Their 
abilityto  deal  with  otherdisabled  people 
is  much  greater  than  children  who 
haven’t  been  exposed  to  disability,”  he 
adds. 

Joeckel  received  his  first  prosthe- 
ses  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Hospital. 
They  were  safety-knee  prostheses.  He 
learned  to  walk  on  those  and  continued 
to  use  them  for  5 years.  Then  he  was 
introduced  to  the  hydraulic  knee  system 
and  agreed  to  give  them  a try. 

“The  hydraulic  knees  are  a lot 
smoother,  quieter  and  provide  a much 
more  natural  motion  than  the  safety  knee 
types,”  says  Joeckel. 

Most  of  the  time  he  wears  his 
prostheses,  but  he  keeps  a wheelchair 
at  home  in  case  of  emergency.  After  a 
hard  day  at  work,  he’ll  sometimes  remove 
the  prostheses  and  use  his  hands  to  get 
around. 

“I  put  my  hands  down  and  swing 
my  body  through,”  he  explains.  “I  can 
get  anywhere  in  my  house  like  that.  When 
I get  down  on  my  hands  my  children  like 
to  ride  on  my  shoulders  . . . They  get  a 
big  kick  out  of  the  fact  that  they’re  taller 
than  daddy.” 

At  31 , Charles  Joeckel  is  a friendly, 
open  person  who  has  built  a successful 
careerand  a new  lifestyle  while  adjusting 
to  his  wounds.  It  hasn’t  been  easy. 
“Sometimes,”  he  says,  “you  regress,  you 
feel  sorry  for  yourself  and  depression 
sets  in  . . But  with  generous  quantities 
of  personal  desire  and  help  from  family, 
friends  and  veterans  organizations,  he’s 
able  to  lead  a happy,  productive  life. 


Allen,  the  orthotist/prosthetist.  (He’s  not  related  to 
Earl  Allen). 

Not  long  ago,  Jerry’s  job  was  basically  a glorified 
blacksmith.  But  times  are  changing.  Educational  levels 
are  rising  and  once  certified,  the  orthotist  should  be 
consulted  on  patient  treatment. 

Jerry  will  complete  his  certification  process 


soon.  “Now  you  have  to  have  an  associate’s  degree 
in  order  to  be  certified,’’  says  Allen.  “In  1980,  you’ll 
need  a bachelor’s  degree.  You  must  also  complete  three 
short  courses  offered  at  civilian  universities. 

“After  meeting  those  requirements,’’  explains 
Allen,  “you  take  an  8-hour  written  exam.  If  you  pass 
that  you  go  to  Northwestern  University  in  Chicago 
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for  a 3-day  practical  and  clinical  exam.  If  you  pass 
that,  you’re  awarded  a certification  by  the  American 
Board  of  Certification.” 

Although  the  lab  may  not  look  like  it’s  in  a 
hospital,  it’s  an  integral  part  of  the  Prosthetics  Depart- 
ment. The  six-person  staff  is  always  busy.  Some  of 
their  work  includes  applying  some  of  the  latest 
developments  in  the  field  of  prosthetics  such  as  the 
myoelectric  hand  and  elbow  and  the  hydraulic  knee 
and  ankle  systems.  (See  page  30.) 

When  the  lab  isn't  fitting,  fabricating  or  facili- 
tating, they  may  be  teaching.  Because  of  the  hospital’s 
relationship  to  Emory  University,  “all  the  medical 
residents  from  Emory  come  through  this  lab  to  learn 
about  prosthetics  and  orthotics,”  says  Johnson. 

Right  next  door  to  the  Orthotics  Lab  is  the 
Restoration  Clinic  where  Angela  Cotton,  a restoration 
technician,  has  a habit  of  looking  people  right  in  the 
eye  and  making  a perfect  reproduction  of  it.  The  Clinic 
is  one  of  only  13  in  the  VA  system. 

Unlike  the  functional  devices  made  by  the 
Orthotics  Lab,  Angela’s  prostheses  are  for  cosmetic 
purposes  only. 

“About  90  percent  of  my  work  is  artificial  eyes,” 
says  Angela,  in  her  two-room,  one-person  shop.  “Each 
eye  is  custom  made  for  the  patient  involved.” 

The  artificial  eyes  she  makes  look  natural — and 
they  move.  “If  the  back  of  the  artificial  eye  fits  the 
back  of  the  socket  properly,”  says  Cotton,  “the 
artificial  eye  will  move  when  the  muscles  in  the  socket 
move.  The  artificial  eye  movement  will  be  about  80 
percent  that  of  the  natural  eye  if  there  are  no 
complications  in  the  socket.” 

Making  an  artificial  eye  is  a long  painstaking 
process.  “It  takes  about  Wi  days  to  make  an  eye,” 
says  Angela.  “The  patient  sits  with  me  all  day  under 
a skylight.  The  natural  light  insures  that  the  eye  will 
look  right  under  all  light  conditions.” 

During  the  sitting  she  paints  the  artificial  eye  to 
match  the  natural  eye  and  adds  veins  usingrayon  thread. 
The  eye  is  then  coated  with  acrylic  and  polished. 

Angela  can  also  fabricate  noses  and  ears.  They 
don’t  help  with  smell  or  hearing,  but  they  look  natural 


and  offer  psychological  benefits  to 
the  wearer. 

The  Orthotics  Lab,  clinic 
team  and  Restoration  Clinic  repre- 
sent continuing  advances  being 
made  in  the  treatment  of  physically 
handicapped  veterans.  The  high 
level  of  care  now  being  offered 
hasn't  always  been  the  norm, 
however.  Amputation  surgery  itself 
has  had  to  evolve  from  expedient 
butchery  to  a definitive  surgical  art. 

Historically,  amputation  of 
damaged  limbs  was  done  with  little 
care  and  no  thought  to  the  physical 
and  psychological  impact  on  the 
patient. 

During  the  Civil  War  and  World  War  I it  was 
routine  procedure  to  amputate  every  limb  with  an  open 
bone  wound  suchas  acompound  fracture.  Today,  every 
attempt  is  made  to  save  a damaged  limb  or  as  much 
of  the  limb  as  possible. 

Much  of  the  development  in  amputation  surgery 
took  place  in  the  Army.  “The  evolution  of  surgery 
in  large  measure  has  been  military,”  says  Dr.  Nickel. 
“The  idea  of  ligating  vessels  developed  from  amputa- 
tion surgery.  In  World  War  I the  splinting  of  fractures 
was  a big  breakthrough.  Prior  to  that  a fracture  of 
the  femur  usually  meant  death  from  shock.  World  War 
II  was  the  era  of  better  amputation  surgery.  The  Korean 
War  kicked  off  advances  in  vascular  surgery.  In 
Vietnam  the  number  of  amputations  was  high  but  the 
number  of  limbs  saved  was  also  very  high.” 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  amputation  surgery  and 
the  making  of  prostheses  was  a Frenchman,  Ambroise 
Pare  (1510-1590).  He  introduced  the  implantation  of 
teeth,  artificial  limbs  and  artificial  eyes  made  of  gold 
and  silver.  Some  of  the  artificial  legs  and  arms  he  made 
became  the  basis  for  designs  that  are  still  used  in 
prostheses  today. 

Until  recently  the  primary  materials  used  for 
making  prostheses  were  wood  and  leather.  Around 
1912,  in  England,  some  resourceful  manufacturers 
began  using  aluminum  for  above-the-knee  prostheses. 

Earl  Allen,  in  the  Orthotics  Lab,  recalls  the  state 
of  the  art  when  he  became  a prosthetist  30  years  ago. 
“We  used  to  make  sockets  out  of  blocks  of  wood. 
We  used  a router  to  hollow  the  block.  Before  we  had 
routers,  we  used  a hook  tool.  We'd  dig  out  the  wood 
and  fit  the  pattern  down  into  it  until  we  got  it  right.” 

Times  have  changed.  Wood  has  given  way  to 
plastic  and  other  new  materials.  Like  everything  else, 
the  fields  of  prosthetics  and  orthotics  are  reaching  into 
uncharted  areas.  Who  knows  what  lies  ahead. 

The  VA  hospitals,  in  combination  with  medical 
and  engineering  schools,  are  continuing  to  develop  new 
and  better  devices  for  their  patients.  The  challenges 
are  great  as,  piece  by  piece,  and  limb  for  limb,  they 
move  toward  the  day  when  rebuilding  the  human  body 
will  be  a reality.  □ 


Far  left,  a 

custom- 

made 

prosthesis 

takes 

shape 
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hands  of 

Earl  Allen, 

certified 

prosthetist. 

Left,  the 

completed 

temporary 

prosthesis 

is  ready  for 

the  patient. 
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These  are  the  faces  of 
soldiers— dirty  faces,  vigi- 
lant, intent,  pensive, 
determined. 

They’re  faces  that 
reflect  the  spirit  that  goes 
with  being  a soldier. 
Taken  alone,  each  masks 
the  private  person  inside; 
taken  together  they  tell  the 
story  of  what  soldiering  is 

all  about. 
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Basic  and  AIT  are  over. 
The  holiday  has  ended.  Now 
it’s  time  to  earn  your 
stripes  and  to  learn  that 
soldiering  is  hard  work  that 
tests  muscle,  bone  and 
brains. 

You  don’t  learn  soldier- 
ing behind  a desk  in  a warm, 
carpeted  office.  You  learn 
it  in  the  field  where  you 
take  what  nature  dishes  out: 
rain,  mud  and  snow;  cold 
that  chills  your  bones. 

You  learn  to  sleep 
standing  up  and  to  never 
refuse  a meal.  You  pile  your 
plate  high  and  sock  some 
away  for  later. 
It  doesn’t  take  long  to 
realize  that  the  job  you’ve 
picked  for  yourself  isn’t 
for  everyone. 

Only  soldiers  need 
apply.  □ 
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'Of  course  it  sometimes  makes  mistakes  . . after  all,  it's 
only  human." 
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USE  OF  THE 
majestic  Ameri- 
can Bald  Eagle  as 
our  national  sym- 
bol began  shortly 
after  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  won 
their  independ- 
ence from  Great 
Britain.  The  So- 
ciety of  Cincin- 
nati, founded  by 
Major  General 
Henry  Knox,  adopted  the  eagle  as 
its  symbol  just  after  the  American 
Revolution. 

Military  units  founded  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic  featured 
the  eagle  on  their  uniforms,  in  their 
flags  and  other  insignia.  Prows  of 
the  ships  of  the  new  navy  were 
decorated  with  eagle  figureheads. 
Newspapers  proclaiming  the  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Great  Britain 
in  1812capped  theirannouncements 
with  prints  of  the  American  eagle. 

The  eagle  is  also  featured  in 
the  designs  of  several  of  the  Na- 
tions’s military  awards.  The  Medal 
of  Honor,  the  Nation’s  highest 
award  for  valor,  has  incorporated 
the  eagle  into  all  of  the  changes  to 
the  Army  version  of  the  medal. 
Other  Army  medals  featuring  the 
eagle  in  their  designs  include  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  Soldier’s 
Medal  and  the  Air  Medal.  The  eagle 
design  ornaments  every  Army  and 
Air  Force  officer’s  service  cap  and 

PHILIP  R.  SMITH  JR.,  a former  associate  editor  of 
SOLDIERS,  is  assigned  to  the  American  Forces  Infor- 
mation Service,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Public  Affairs.) 


decorates  the  buttons  on  the  Amer- 
ican soldier’s  uniform. 

The  noble,  high  soaring  bird 
has  appeared  on  United  States  cur- 
rency, coins  and  stamps  and  is  also 
featured  in  the  designs  of  the  seals 
of  many  state  and  Federal  govern- 
ment agencies.  The  Great  Seal  of 
the  United  States,  featuring  the 
eagle,  appears  on  one  dollar  bills. 
The  Resolution  of  Congress  of  June 
20,  1782,  that  approved  the  design 
culminated  6 years  of  work  in 
devising  a seal  for  the  new  nation. 
A committee,  consisting  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  chose  the  Bald 
Eagle  as  an  emblem  of  “a  free 
spirit — high  soaring  and  coura- 
geous.” 

The  coat  of  arms,  seal  and 
flag  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  have  borrowed  the  figure  of 
the  bird  from  the  Great  Seal. 
Curiously , the  eagle  on  the  arms  and 
seal,  adopted  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  in  1880,  faced  to  the  left, 
while  the  eagle  in  the  Great  Seal 
faced  to  its  right.  To  conform  to 


heraldic  custom, 
this  was  corrected 
during  the  admin- 
istration of  Presi- 
dent Harry  S. 
Truman,  so  that 
the  eagle  now 
faces  to  its  right, 
which  is  the  di- 
rection of  honor, 
and  also  toward 
the  olive  branches 
of  peace  which  it 
holds  in  its  right  talon. 

Long  Tradition,  The  influ- 
ence of  the  American  eagle  has  also 
extended  to  politics.  Soon  after  the 
Republican  Party  was  organized  in 
the  mid- 1850s,  the  eagle  was  adopt- 
ed as  the  party  emblem.  With  this 
emblem  printed  at  the  top  of  the 
party  ticket,  the  party  faithfuls  were 
told  to  vote  for  the  “bird  on  the 
dollar.” 

The  symbol  of  the  eagle  took 
on  new  significance  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  Eighth  Wisconsin  Volun- 
teers chose  “Old  Abe,”  an  eagle, 
for  their  mascot.  Old  Abe  was  10 
pounds  of  feathered  majesty  with 
a 6V2-foot  wingspan.  He  was  the 
living  standard  of  the  regiment 
borne  before  it  as  it  advanced  into 
battle,  and  often  soared  screaming 
over  the  field.  Carried  on  a shield- 
adorned  perch,  he  came  to  be  known 
to  the  Confederates  as  the  “Yankee 
Buzzard.” 

There  were  others  who 
shared  the  disgruntled  southerners’ 
distaste  for  the  eagle,  but  for  dif- 
ferent reasons.  Benjamin  Franklin 
would  have  made  the  turkey  the 
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national  bird.  He  probably  echoed 
the  sentiments  of  the-  Dutch  writer 
and  theologian,  Erasmus,  who 
wrote:  “Of  all  the  birds,  the  eagle 
alone  has  seemed  to  wise  men  a bird 
neither  beautiful  nor  musical,  nor 
good  for  food,  but  murderous, 
greedy,  hateful  to  all.  . . 

With  the  exception  of  the 
California  condor,  the  Bald  Eagle 
is  the  largest  bird  of  prey  in  North 
America.  As  is  the  case  with  most 
birds  of  prey,  the  full-grown  male 
is  smaller  than  the  female.  It  has 
a 6!/2-foot  wingspread  compared  to 
8 feet  for  the  female. 

As  it  soars  in  wide  circles, 
the  Bald  Eagle  can  see  phenomenal 
distances.  When  it  sights  its  prey, 
it  dives  at  60  mph,  levels  off  and 
brakes  to  snatch  in  its  sharp  talons 
the  rodents,  fish  and  small  game  on 


which  it  feeds. 

The  Bald  Eagle  is  truly  a 
national  symbol  in  the  sense  that 
it's  native  only  to  North  America. 
Once  widely  seen  in  Florida,  Penn- 
sylvania  and  Maryland’s 
Chesapeake  Bay  region,  the  bird  is 
now  an  endangered  species.  Alaska 
is  the  only  state  where  the  birds  are 
still  plentiful. 

According  to  experts  in  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the 
Interior  Department,  and  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, there  are  two  races  of  Bald 
Eagles:  northern  and  southern. 
Those  along  the  southeast  coast 
have  become  an  endangered  spe- 
cies. The  northern  breed  ranges 
along  the  northwest  coast  from  the 
state  of  Washington  to  the  Aleu- 
tians, and  inland  through  Alaska, 


Canada,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
Great  Lakes  and  as  far  as  the  coast 
of  Maine.  The  eagle’s  passing  from 
the  wild  life  scene  is  widely  de- 
plored, and  rightly  so,  considering 
its  influence  on  American  life. 

Today  the  eagle  is  displayed 
in  one  form  or  another  above  the 
entrance  of  American  embassies 
throughout  the  world.  It’s  also  dis- 
played prominently  upon  U.S. 
Army  heraldic  items  such  as  dis- 
tinctive insignia,  shoulder  patches 
and  regimental  flags. 

Facing  in  the  direction  of  the 
olive  branches  that  it  clutches  in  its 
right  talon,  it  symbolizes  America’s 
determination  to  preserve  the 
peace.  The  arrows  in  its  left  talon 
represent  America’s  determination 
to  use  its  might,  if  necessary,  to 
maintain  that  peace.  □ 


This  Bald  Eagle  was 
photographed  at 
the  Patuxent,  Md., 
Wildlife  Research 
Center  by 
Luther  C. 
Goldman  of 
the  Fish  and 
Wildlife 
Service. 


Modular  Training  At  Meade 


FORT  MEADE,  Md  — An- 
nual training,  normally 
thought  of  as  a summer 
activity,  began  early  this 
year  for  members  of  the 
U S.  Army  Reserve  s 100th 
Station  Hospital.  Since 
January,  teams  of  physi- 
cians and  medics  from  the 
Baltimore,  Md. -based  unit 
have  been  part  of  the  daily 
routine  here  at  Kimbrough 
Army  Hospital.  The  reserv- 
ists are  working  in  the 
emergency  room,  dental 
clinic,  pediatrics,  surgery 
ward  and  hospital  labora- 
tory. 

In  the  past,  members 
of  the  100th  Station  Hospi- 
tal have  participated  in  an- 
nual training  as  a unit,  but 
this  year  they’re  taking  part 
in  “modular”  training.  This 
method  allows  teams  from 
the  unit  to  augment  the 
hospitalstaff  during  2-week 
active  duty  training  periods 
throughout  the  year.  The 
system  helps  ease  the 
workload  of  the  hospital 
staff  while  providing  better 
service  for  patients  and 
more  realistic  training  for 
the  reservists. 

During  their  monthly 
weekend  drills,  reservists 
from  the  100th  continue  to 


Employees 

FORT  CAMPBELL,  Ky  — 

Civilian  Employees  of  the 
Year  (1978)  were  named 
here  recently  at  the  annual 
awards  luncheon.  Winners 
in  four  different  categories 
are  selected  for  their  out- 
standing contribution  to 
the  overall  mission  of  Fort 
Campbell.  This  year’s  win- 
ner in  the  administrative 
category  was  Louis  A 
Farkas  Jr.,  Emergency 


train  at  Munson  Army 
Hospital,  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md.,  at  Kimbrough 
and  at  VA  hospitals  at  Loch 
Raven  and  Fort  Howard, 
Md. 


MANNHEIM,  Germany— 
Prisoners  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Confinement  Facility  here 
are  constructing  training 
aids  for  V Corps  soldiers. 
They’re  building  scale 
models  of  sections  of  Ger- 
many, complete  with  tiny 
houses,  soccer  fields, 
cemeteries  and  radio 
towers. 

Each  8-  by  4-foot 
terrain  board  represents  a 
10-square-kilometer  sec- 
tion of  actual  German 
countryside.  Cheesecloth 
and  styrofoam  are  used  to 
show  terrain  features.  Steel 
wool  serves  as  vegetation. 
Autobahns,  train  tracks, 
riversand  roadsare  painted 
on.  Cost  of  a terrain  board 
at  the  confinement  facility 
runs  about  $65 — a saving  of 
more  than  $900  over  a 
board  built  commercially. 

The  three-dimen- 
sional training  aids  provide 
more  realism  than  maps  or 
sand  tables. 


Of  The  Year 

Room,  Medical  Activities 
Command,  U.S.  Army 
Hospital. 

The  managerial  and 
technical  category  was  won 
by  Mary  C.  Radford,  Facili- 
ties Engineering. 

Awards  in  the  trades 
and  crafts  category  were 
won  by  Fred  Tumm  and 
Brandon  E.  Young.  Both 
work  for  the  Directorate  of 
Industrial  Operations. 


Skycrane  Phaseout 


FORT  EUSTIS,  Va— The 

355th  Transportation  Com- 
pany, a CH-54  Skycrane 
unit,  was  deactivated  here 
in  January.  On  oneof  its  last 
miss  ions  the  unit  was  called 
uponto  help  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  recover  a 12-ton 
buoy  that  had  washed 
ashore  on  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
The  355th  crew  airlifted  the 
9-  by  38-foot  buoy  back  to 
Moriches  Inlet  where  Coast 
Guardsmen  reset  it. 

The  355th,  one  of  the 
four  CH-54  units  in  the 
active  Army,  turned  over  its 
10  Skycrane  heavy-lift  heli- 
copters to  the  Connecticut 
National  Guard.  The  other 
three  units  still  on  active 
duty  are  scheduled  for 


HEIDELBERG,  Germany— 
Members  of  the  5th  Signal 
Command’s  43d  Signal 
Battalion  sponsored  a 43- 
hourrunathon  hereto  raise 
money  to  fight  muscular 
dystrophy.  Some  120  run- 
ners helped  raisemorethan 
$3,000  for  the  fund  drive. 
Twenty  runners  ran  more 
than  12  miles  and  five  run- 
ners topped  the  20-mile 
mark. 


deactivation  later  this  year. 
Their  helicopters  will  be 
placed  with  Reserve  Com- 
ponent units. 

The  Skycrane  is 
being  replaced  as  the 
Army’s  heavy-lift  helicopter 
by  an  improved  CH-47C 
helicopter.  The  new  Chin- 
ook has  been  modified  to 
increase  its  lift  capabilities. 


ABERDEEN  PROVING 
GROUND,  Md.— The  Toxic 
and  Hazardous  Materials 
Agency  (THAMA)  was  es- 
tablished here  recently,  re- 
placing the  Office  of  the 
Project  Manager  for 
Chemical  Demilitarization 
and  Installation  Restora- 
tion (OPM  CDIR). 

THAMA's  mission  is 
the  continuing  task  of 
disposing  of  unserviceable 
and  obsolete  chemical 
agents  and  munitions  and 
expanding  the  installation 
restoration  program. 

The  new  agency  has 
both  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Army-wide  re- 
sponsibilities and  reports 
to  the  Commander,  U.S. 
Army  Materiel  Develop- 
ment and  Readiness  Com- 
mand. 
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TO  THOSE  who’ve  never  heard  of  it, 
hosteling  sounds  like  something  to  see 
a psychiatrist  about.  Or  something  you 
get  from  drinking  bad  water. 

I Actually,  it’s  a way  to  travel.  If  you've 

been  to  Europe,  you’ve  probably  heard 
about  it.  What  you  may  not  know  is  that 
you  can  hostel  in  the  United  States— and 
in  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  too. 

The  word  comes  from  the  archaic 
"Hostel,”  meaning  inn.  Today  it  means 
traveling  out-of-doors,  usually  underyour 
own  steam  (hiking,  canoeing,  skiing, 
biking)  and  using  youth  hostels  for  over- 
night rests. 

Travelers  in  Europe,  where  hostels 
are  partly  funded  by  the  local  govern- 
« ments,  have  been  using  them  for  years. 
. I’s  a great  way  to  beat  hotel  costs  and 
l enjoy  traveling  from  a new  perspective. 


Hostels  are  fairly  new  in  North 
America  and  in  the  United  States,  though. 
There  are  only  about  320  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

They’re  not  just  for  the  young, 
either.  Although  some  European  hostels 
give  preference  to  youth  groups,  hostel- 
ing  is  for  travelers  of  all  ages.  “The  term 
‘youth’  is  a misnomer,”  says  Bob  Johnson, 
director  of  hostel  development,  American 
Youth  Hostels. 

Hostels— there  are  some  4,500  lo- 
cated in  49  countries — “are  clean,  inex- 
pensive overnight  accommodations  for 
people  of  all  ages,”  Johnson  says. 

Most  of  them  have  separate  men’s 
and  women’s  dormitories  with  double- 
deck bunks.  In  the  United  States  some 
even  have  family  accommodations. 

“Hosteling  isn’t  a fancy  way  to 
travel,”  says  Johnson,  “because  for  the 
mostpartyou’ll  be  bunking  indormitories, 
furnishing  your  own  towels  and  sheets 
(or  sleeping  sacks)  and  doing  chores  like 
sweeping  the  hallways  and  washing  your 
own  dishes.  Hosteling  means  ‘do-it-your- 
self travel.” 

For  soldiers,  it’s  one  of  the  least 
expensive  ways  to  travel — no  matter 
where  you’re  stationed. 

“I  didn’t  know  they  had  youth 
hostels  in  the  States,”  says  one  soldier 
assigned  to  the  Military  District  of  Wash- 
ington. “I  was  surprised  how  nice  they 
are.  Before  I actually  stayed  at  one  I 
assumed  they  would  just  be  a place  to 
crash  for  the  night.  I didn’t  know  they 
had  kitchens  or  that  they  were  so  cheap.” 

Hostels  offer  more  for  the  money 
than  motels.  For  less  than  you’d  pay  in 
tax  for  a motel  room,  you  get  fully 
equipped  kitchens  where  you  can  cook 
your  own  food,  hot  showers  and  a com- 
mon room. 

Intheevening, common  roomstake 
on  the  atmosphere  of  the  lounge  of  a ski 
lodge.  After  dinner  and  cleanup,  travelers 
gather  around  the  fireplace  to  talk  about 
the  day’s  experiences  or  to  sing  around 
the  piano.  All  this  for  only  $2  or  $3  a night 
at  most  hostels. 

More  than  an  inexpensive  way  to 
travel,  hosteling  is  often  an  adventure  in 
itself.  "Hosteling  was  the  best  education 
I ever  had,  far  better  than  schools.  The 
more  one  circulates  in  his  travels,  the 
better  citizen  he  becomes,”  said  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Part  of  the  experience  is  meeting 
new  people  from  different  places  and 


seeing  more  than  the  tourist  traps. 

“We  get  people  from  all  over  the 
world,”  says  David  Harkins,  house-parent 
of  the  South  Mountain  Youth  Hostel  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  The  guest  register  there, 
like  many  others,  reads  like  a United 
Nations  roster. 

“Hosteling  is  a way  to  meet  people 
from  different  places  and  find  out  what 
their  country  is  like.  Sometimes  the 
friends  you  make  hosteling  are  friends 
for  life,”  says  a Swiss  hosteler  traveling 
with  American  friends. 

Hostels  are  often  in  scenic,  out-of- 
the-way  places.  But  many  are  found  in 
largecitiessuch  as  Washington,  D.C.,  San 
Francisco,  Stockholm,  Quebec,  Bombay 
and  Tokyo. 

Because  they’re  non-political  and 
non-sectarian,  they’re  also  located  in  Iron 
Curtain  countries  such  as  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Hostels  are  non-profit.  They  sup- 
port themselves  with  membership  fees, 
special  events  and  contributions. 

Membership  in  the  American  Youth 
Hostel  or  International  Youth  Hostel  Fed- 
eration is  good  at  all  hostels.  Because 
they’re  all  operated  under  IYHF  rules  and 
regulations  there  are  no  surprises  in 
foreign  countries. 

Soldiers  stationed  overseas  who 
are  served  by  an  APO  or  FPO  may  become 
membersjust  as  if  they  were  inthe  United 
States.  Some  Army  installations  overseas 
sell  memberships  on  post  and  can  intro- 
duce you  to  other  American  hostelers  in 
Europe. 

A 1-year  senior  membership  costs 
$11 ; junior  memberships  (for  those  under 
18)  cost  $5.  Family  and  organization 
memberships  are  also  available  for  use 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  hostelers’  bible,  “The  AYH 
Handbook,”  is  issued  free  with  each 
membership.  It  explains  rules  and  cus- 
toms and  lists  each  hostel  in  the  United 
States,  along  with  maps  and  telephone 
numbers  for  reservations,  accommo- 
dations available,  and  overnight  fees.  It 
also  tells  where  to  find  nearby  food  stores 
and  laundries,  whether  camping  is  per- 
mitted and  what  the  area  offers  for 
recreation  and  sightseeing.  Handbooks 
are  also  available  for  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Hostelers  are  urged  to  travel  “un- 
motorized” whenever  possible,  but  be- 
cause of  the  distance  between  some 
hostels,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
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Opposite  page,  top  to 
bottom:  Doingdishes  and 
toasting  marshmallows 
are  part  of  hosteling 
scene.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin 
Enck  operate  the  Denver, 
Pa.,  hostel.  This  page, 
left:  Enjoying  the  beauty 
of  Grand  Canyon.  Some 
hostels  have  stables 
nearby.  Above,  South 
Mountain  American 
Youth  Hostel  In  Phoenix 
is  one  of  three  in  Arizona. 


this  can  be  impractical.  Travelers  by  car, 
bus  or  train  are  encouraged  to  spend  the 
day  in  such  hosteling  activities  as  hiking, 
exploring  caves  or  visiting  historical  and 
cultural  spots. 

Hostels  are  usually  closed  from 
about 9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  because  often 
the  house-parents  who  run  the  hostel  have 
full-time  jobs  during  the  day.  Others  are 
run  by  retired  couples,  like  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Hagel,  who  run  the  Canon  Hill  Youth 
Hostel  in  Brickerville,  Pa.,  in  the  heart  of 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  country. 

House-parents  handle  reservations 
and  make  sure  hostel  rules  are  main- 
tained, like  smoking  only  in  designated 
areas  and  avoiding  alcoholic  beverages. 
(In  European  countries  wines  and  beer 
may  be  served  with  meals.)  House-parents 
usually  live  rent-free  at  or  near  the  hostel. 
Some,  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Enck,  have 
been  house-parents  for  many  years.  The 
Encks  have  run  the  youth  hostel  in  Denver, 
Pa.  (also  in  Pennsylvania  Dutch  country), 
for  almost  as  long  as  there's  been  hostel- 
ing in  the  United  States— 31  years. 

Like  the  people  who  run  them  and 
use  them,  hostels  come  in  all  shapes  and 
sizesand  have  a personality  all  their  own. 


“In  the  United  States  and  Canada  you’ll 
find  hostels  in  lodges,  converted  lifeguard 
stations  (as  on  Nantucket  Island),  com- 
munity centers,  remodeled  sorority 
houses,  even  a city  jail  (Ottawa).  Overseas 
hostels  are  located  in  medieval  castles, 
old  mills,  churches,  former  railway  sta- 
tions and— like  the  one  in  Stockholm— in 
a renovated,  three-masted  schooner,” 
says  Johnson. 

If  you’re  not  one  to  strike  out  on 
your  own,  the  AYH  travel  department  will 
custom  plan  a trip  for  you  and  a group 
of  your  friends.  Say  you  want  to  visit  the 
Himalayas  or  see  ghost  towns  out  West. 
Just  tell  AYH  how  long  you  want  to  stay, 
and  they’ll  plan  your  trip  for  you. 

You  may  even  be  able  to  get  your 
trip  free  by  becoming  a group  leader  for 
your  own  or  other  groups. 

If  you’re  interested  in  hosteling,  ask 
your  Recreation  Services  or  Outdoor 
Recreation  Office  to  write  AYH  head- 
quarters for  information  brochures.  Or 
writedirectly  to:  American  Youth  Hostels, 
Inc.  (SM),  National  Headquarters,  Dela- 
plane,  V a.  22025. 

And  tell  them  you  want  to  take  a 
hike. □ 
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The  platoon  sergeant  crawls  to  the  field 
artillery  observation  post,  taps  the  fire  support 
team  chief  on  the  shoulder  and  whispers: 

“ The  patrol  is  back.  There's  about  200 
hos tiles  setting  up  about  4 kilometers  away.  Can 
you  hit  them ?" 

The  field  observer  scans  the  horizon  with 
his  binoculars.  He  locates  the  position  and  waves 
the  platoon  sergeant  the  high  sign.  " Got  it.  We'll 
hit  them  right  away.  ” 

But  this  observer  doesn 't  pick  up  a field 
phone  and  call  in  coordinates.  Instead,  he  orients 
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his  Ground  Laser  Locator  Designator  (GLLD), 
and  prepares  to  designate  the  target  while  the  team 
chief  enters  the  mission  on  his  Digital  Message 
Device  (DMD).  (See  box.)  The  laser  will  tell  where 
the  target  is;  the  DMD  transmits  where  and  what 
it  is. 

Ten  seconds  later,  the  sergeant  says,  "Tar- 
get identified." 

The  forward  observer  designates  the  target, 
checks  the  display  and  says,  "Transmit."  The 
mission  is  on  its  way  to  the  field  artillery  Tactical 
.Fire  Direction  System  (TACFIRE). 
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TACFTR^ 's  a comPuterized  artillery  fire- 
direction  system  using  digital 
communications  that  puts  1980  technology  on  the 
battlefield  today.  The  days  of  the  manual  fire  direction 
system  with  its  call  signs,  authentication  checks, 
number  transposition  checks,  repetition  of  information 
checks,  determining  volume  of  fire  and  garbled  trans- 
missions are  becoming  a thing  of  the  past  in  field 
artillery. 

The  1st  Cavalry  Division,  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  has 
had  TACF1RE  computers  for  nearly  2 years.  The 
computers  are  now  in  full  production  and  they're  being 
delivered  to  other  Army  divisions. 

In  the  scenario  opposite,  the  field  artillery 
battalion  already  had  six  other  missions  in  progress. 
In  such  a situation  there  would  likely  be  chaos  in  a 
manual  fire  direction  system.  But  in  the  TACFIRE 
shelter  the  only  sound  is  the  hum  of  the  air  conditioner 
and  the  conversation  between  the  artillery  control 
console  operator  and  the  fire  direction  officer. 

The  console  operator  looks  at  one  of  his  scopes 
where  the  recommended  solution  for  this  mission  is 
displayed.  The  computer  has  prepared  the  fire  mission 
right  down  to  who's  going  to  fire  what  and  when. 

The  operator  hits  the  transmit  button.  In  3 
seconds  all  batteries  have  acknowledged  receipt  of  the 
fire  commands.  At  each  gun,  the  section  chief  tells 
his  crew  to  prepare  to  fire  three  rounds.  The  gunner 
and  assistant  gunner  set  the  fire  control  instruments 
to  the  correct  readings  shown  on  their  gun  display 
units. 

While  the  guns  are  preparing  to  fire,  the  forward 
observer  checks  his  digital  message  device  screen.  The 
TACFIRE  computer  sends  a message  to  the  observer. 

“Battalion  three,  alfa-whiskey,  three-four-six- 
five. ''  The  message  flashes  on  the  DMD  screen  at  the 
observer  position.  This  indicates  that  the  battalion  will 
fire  three  volleys  with  its  three  batteries.  The  target 
number  is  AW3465. 

Back  at  the  TACFIRE  computer  center,  the  fire 
direction  officer  tells  the  communications  control  unit 
operator  to  open  the  voice  circuits.  The  word  goes 
out  to  the  batteries  and  forward  observer:  “3465, 
time-on-target  one  minute  thirty  seconds  from  (pause) 
NOW!” 

Any  other  missions  called  against  the  same 
targets  are  cancelled.  Another  time-on-target  check  is 
made.  And  that's  it  for  mission  3465. 

Now  the  fire  direction  officer  and  the  console 
operator  turn  their  attention  to  requests  from  other 
remote  computer  terminals. 

At  the  same  time,  out  at  the  Fire  Support  Team 
location,  the  observer  watches  as  1,800  pounds  of 
ordnance  explodes  on  target.  He  waits  for  the  dust 
to  clear  to  assess  the  damage. 

The  forward  observer  prepares  the  DMD  to 
transmit  “end-of-mission“  information.  In  2 seconds, 
the  results  of  3465  are  transmitted  and  acknowledged 
by  TACFIRE.  End-of-mission  fire  commands  are 
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transmitted  to  the  batteries. 

There’s  an  estimate  of  88  casualties.  The  hostile 
force  was  neutralized  before  they  ever  had  a chance 
to  fight. 

The  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  artillery  response 
is  the  result  of  tactical  computers  using  digital  com- 
munications to  cut  reaction  time  from  minutes  to 
seconds.  But  TACFIRE  does  even  more. 

In  the  computer  shelter,  the  battalion  com- 
mander examines  a mission  printout  on  3465  and  asks 
how  the  ammunition  is  holding  out.  He’s  handed  an 
ammunition  summary  for  the  current  situation  and  the 
fire  plan  to  be  fired  6 hours  later.  The  printout  tells 
him  there’s  ammunition  for  10  hours. 

TACFIRE  is  also  an  expert  at  preparing  fire 
plans.  Doing  the  same  job  manually  could  take  hours. 
TACFIRE  does  it  in  minutes. 

* * * * * 

“KA  THUNKA  KA  THUNKA.”  Incoming 
mortar  rounds  begin  to  explode  on  the  division 
headquarters  command  post  bunkers. 

The  sergeant  major  grabs  the  field  phone. 
“Artillery!  Can  you  get  these  guys  off  our  backs?" 

“Right  away,  sergeant  major,"  replies  a fire 
support  sergeant.  The  fire  support  sergeant  types 
“E-X-E-C-U-T-E  C-F-2”  on  his  computer  terminal, 
then  hits  the  “XMIT”  button. 

In  2 seconds  his  request  is  sent  to  a division 
artillery  computer  and  acknowledged. 

CF2,  in  this  instance,  is  a counterfire  plan  to 
defeat  hostile  artillery  and  mortars.  The  unit  has  two 
basic  plans.  Each  is  updated  on  the  even  and  odd 
half-hours  to  assure  the  most  accurate  target  locations 
available. 

Immediately,  a counterfire  artillery  barrage 
begins  raining  down  on  the  hostile  mortars.  In  a few 
minutes  there’s  nothing  but  silence. 

TACFIRE  has  done  it  again.  □ 

GLLD  and  DMD 

THE  LASER  designator  is  formally  known  as  the  Ground 
Laser  Locator  Designator  (GLLD). 

GLLD  is  a ' portable,  tripod-mounted  device  that 
allows  ground  soldiers  to  precisely  locate  and  designate 
targetsfor  attacks  by  helicopter,  laser-homing  weapons 
or  conventional  artillery  fire.” 

The  GLLD  system  weighs  about  60  pounds  and 
can  be  handled  by  two  soldiers. 

When  a target  is  sighted,  the  operator  uses 
GLLD’s  laser  rangefinder  to  determine  the  target 
distanceand  bearing.  Digital  readouts  of  range,  azimuth 
and  elevation  are  displayed  in  the  operator's  eye  piece. 

This  information  is  relayed  to  the  TACFIRE 
control  center  by  the  Digital  Message  Device  (DMD). 

The  information  may  also  be  sent  directly  to  planes 
or  helicopters  so  they  can  begin  an  attack. 

GLLD  may  also  be  used  with  the  new  laser-hom- 
ing projectiles  and  missiles.  In  this  case,  the  GLLD 
operator  focuses  a narrow-beam,  high-intensity  laser 
on  the  portion  of  the  target  he  wants  the  laser-homing 
device  to  strike.  In-flight,  the  weapons  sense  the  laser 
beams  reflected  upward  off  the  target  and  guide 
themselves  down  this  cone  of  invisible  pulsed  light 
to  score  a hit. 
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A BURNING  QUESTION  that  has  plagued  many  sports 
observers  throughout  the  winter  is  how  the  Phillies, 
Yankees  and  Angels  plan  to  meet  their  payrolls.  Each 
of  these  teams  keeps  acquiring  talent  from  the  free 
agent  market  at  astronomical  prices.  So  far,  only  the 
Yankees  have  seen  a return  on  their  dollars. 

Pete  Rose  is  the  latest  super-star  to  take  the 
free  agent  route.  He  decided  that,  although  he  had 
spent  his  entire  career  in  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia 
dollars  looked  better. 

The  Yankees  bolstered  their  pitching  staff  by 
obtaining  veterans  Tommy  John  from  the  Dodgers 
andageless  LuisTiantfrom  theirdivision  rival  Boston. 
Meanwhile  California  has  added  to  their  talent  by 


obtaining  super  hitter  Rod  Carew  from  the  twins. 

Division  races  will  be  much  the  same  this 
season,  with  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  the  class 
for  the  National  League  East  and  the  West  seeing 
another  donnybrook  between  Los  Angeles  and  Cin- 
cinnati. Boston  had  the  Yankees  in  trouble,  but  let 
them  off  the  hook.  This  season  will  see  more  of 
the  same  with  Milwaukee  waiting  for  one  of  them 
to  slip. 

Kansas  City  will  remain  the  class  of  the 
American  League  West,  although  California  and 
Texas  will  dog  their  heels.  California  will  have  to  get 
a better  performance  from  strike-out  king  Nolan  Ryan 
to  pull  off  the  upset. 


AL 

EAST 


The  Yankees  are 
coming  off  back-to-back 
World  Series  wins  and 
continue  to  purchase  some 
of  the  best  talent  available 
on  the  free-agent  market. 
Tommy Johnand  LuisTiant 
will  bolster  a pitching  staff 
already  top-heavy  in  high- 
priced  talent. 

It  seems  that  the 
Bronx  Bombers  are  scores 
deep  in  outfielders,  with 
Jackson,  Piniella,  Blair, 
Rivers  and  White,  so  what 
do  they  do?  Acquire  Juan 
Beniquez  from  Texas.  The 
question  is  whereand  when 
will  he  play? 

Barring  injuries,  the 
Yankees’  starting  rotation 
should  be  formidable.  Cy 
Young  award-winner  Ron 
Guidry  has  been  as  close 
to  invincible  as  one  could 
possibly  get.  In  addition  to 
his  25-3  record,  he  fash- 
ioned a 1.74  ERA  and  fin- 
ished the  season  with  16 
complete  games.  Ed  Fi- 
gueroa wasn’t  too  far  be- 
hind at  20-9,  2.99.  Add  Cat- 
fish Hunter,  Don  Gullett, 
John  and  Tiant  and  it  be- 
comes tough  to  find  a weak 
spot  in  the  mound  corps. 


ZACK  RICHARDS  is  sports  editor  of  the 
Pentagram  News,  an  unofficial  publica- 
tion for  personnel  of  the  Military  District 
of  Washington. 


If  the  starters  falter  they 
have  Rich  Gossage  and 
DickTidrowto  call  from  the 
bullpen. 

The  heart  of  the 
Yankee  infield  is  at  the 
corners  with  Graig  Nettles 
and  ChrisChambliss.  Willie 
Randolph  is  a budding 
super-star  at  second  and 
Bucky  Dent  is  a competent 
shortstop. 

Boston,  led  by  all- 
everything  Jim  Rice,  the 
man  with  the  big  contract, 
would  appear  to  be  the 
toughest  competition.  The 
Red  Sox  will  undoubtedly 
suffer  the  loss  of  starting 
pitchers  Tiant  and  Bill  Lee, 
but  with  Dennis  Eckersley, 
20-8,  2.99,  Mike  Torrez,  16- 
13,  and  Bob  Stanley,  15-2, 
2.60,  they’ll  have  the  basis 
for  a strong  staff. 

Rice  blossomed  into 
one  of  the  most  feared 
hitters  in  baseball.  His  46 
home  runs  and  139  RBIs  led 
the  major  leagues.  He  had 
a .315  batting  average  to 
back  up  his  claim  to  the 
Most  Valuable  Player 
laurels.  Ageless  Carl  Yastr- 
zemski,  Fred  Lynn,  Carlton 
Fiskand  Butch  Hobson  give 
the  Sox  a dangerous  lineup. 

Milwaukee,  under 
manager  George  Bam- 
berger, has  quietly  built  a 
contender  in  the  American 
League  East.  Sal  Bando, 
.285,  Cecil  Cooper,  .312, 
Larry  Hisle,  .290,  115  RBIs, 
Don  Money,  .293,  and  Sixto 
Lezcano,  .292,  give  the 
Brewers  an  offensive 
punch  that’s  in  a class  with 
the  best. 


Lou  Whitaker,  Detroit  Tiger  second  baseman,  displays  the 
form  that  helped  him  win  AL  Rookie  of  the  Year  honors  in  1978. 


The  starting  rotation 
of  Mike  Caldwell,  22-9,  Jerry 
Augustine,  13-12,  Bill 
Travers,  12-11,  and  Larry 
Sorensen,  18-12,  are  young 
and  improving.  Milwaukee 
finished  last  season  with  a 
93-69  slate  and  can  be  ex- 
pected to  improve.  If  either 
New  York  or  Boston  falter, 
the  Brewers  are  ready  to 
make  their  move. 

Detroit  has  a young 
ball  club,  and  their  fortunes 
seem  to  rest  on  Mark  Fi- 


drych.  Last  year  Fidrych 
appeared  in  only  three 
games  for  the  Tigers  before 
arm  miseries  knocked  him 
out  for  the  season.  Detroit 
got  a good  season  from 
Cincinnati-reject  Jack  Bil- 
lingham,  15-8,  young  Dave 
Rozema  and  veteran  Milt 
Wilcox.  Another  plus  is 
John  Hiller  from  the  bull- 
pen. 

Ron  LeFlore,  Rusty 
Staub,  Jason  Thompson 
and  Rookie  of  the  Year  Lou 
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Ron  Guidry,  Yankee  super-hurler. 


Dodger  Stadium,  Los  Angeles,  where  more  than  3.3  million  fans  set  a season  attendance  record. 


Jim  Rice,  Red  Sox,  took  AL  MVP  honors. 


Jason  Thompson  is  Tigers  homerun  king. 


Nolan  Ryan,  Angel's  strikeout  king,  is  still  the  mainstay  of  a young  pitching  staff. 


George  Brett,  Royals  third  sacker,  is  key  to  KC’s  chances  for  a successful  season. 
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Whitaker  give  the  Tigers 
instant  offense.  Thompson 
socked  26  home  runs  and 
Staub  led  the  club  with  121 
RBIs. 

Of  the  three  other 
teams  in  the  division,  Balti- 
more looks  the  best.  Jim 
Palmer  is  still  one  of  the 
best  righthanders  in  base- 
ball and  is  joined  by  Mike 
Flanagan,  Dennis  Martinez 
and  Scott  McGregor  in  the 
starting  rotation.  Don 
Stanhouse  had  a good 
season  in  the  bullpen  last 
year. 

Lee  May,  Eddie  Mur- 
ray and  Ken  Singleton  pro- 
vide most  of  the  offensive 
punch  for  the  Orioles. 

Cleveland  has  been 
struggling  for  several  sea- 
sons and  can’t  seem  to  get 
ittogether,  while  expansion 
team  Toronto  has  a few 
seasons  yet  to  go  before 
they  will  become  a factor. 


AL 

WEST 


Kansas  City,  Califor- 
nia and  Texas  are  the  class 
of  the  division.  Chicago 
provides  some  excitement, 
but  doesn’t  have  the  depth 
for  the  long  season. 

The  Royals  have  won 
the  division  crown  the  last 
three  seasons  only  to  lose 
in  the  playoffs.  This  year 
they  hope  to  changeall  that 
and  they  have  the  talent  to 
do  it. 

Kansas  City’s  hitters 
are  well  known,  with  Hal 
McRae,  George  Brett,  Al 
Cowens  and  Amos  Otis 
supplying  most  of  the  fire- 
power. They  have  speed 
and  the  defense  is  sound 
up  the  middle,  with  short- 
stop Freddy  Patek  and  sec- 
ond baseman  Frank  White 
one  of  the  top  keystone 
combinations  in  baseball. 

The  starting  rotation 
of  Dennis  Leonard,  21-17, 
Paul  Splittorff,  19-13,  Larry 


Gura,  16-4,  and  Rich  Gale, 
14-8,  slipped  a bit  last  year, 
but  managed  to  come 
throughwhen  it  counted.  Al 
Hrabosky  heads  a strong 
bullpen. 

California  has  spent 
a lot  of  money  and  as  yet 
has  seen  little  return.  The 
pitching  has  potential  with 
youngsters  Don  Aase  and 
ChrisKnapp joining  proven 
veterans  Nolan  Ryan  and 
Frank  Tanana  on  the 
mound.  They’re  backed  up 
by  left-hander  Dave 
LaRoche,  one  of  the  top 
relievers  in  the  game. 

The  Angels  have  yet 
to  get  the  offensive  punch 
they  expected  from  Joe 
Rudi,  Bobby  Grich  and  Don 
Baylor.  Dan  Ford  who  hit 
.274  with  82  RBIs  for  Min- 
nesota last  season  will  add 
more  consistency  to  the 
Angel  attack.  Certainly  the 
acquisition  of  Carew,  a 
seven-time  AL  batting 
champion,  will  make  the 
Angels  a team  to  be  reck- 
oned with. 

Texas  has  been  close 
for  the  past  two  seasons, 
but  it  seems  that  just  when 
they  may  be  able  to  make 
a run  at  the  division  crown, 
owner  Brad  Corbett  trades 
away  enough  players  to 
take  them  from  contention. 
This  winter  he  did  it  again. 

Chicago,  Oakland, 
Seattle  and  Minnesota 
don’t  appear  to  have  the 
talent  to  be  serious  con- 
tenders. 


NL 

EAST 


It’s  been  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburgh  for  a 
long  time  and  this  season 
will  see  more  of  the  same. 
Philadelphia  strengthened 
its  hand  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  long-time  Reds 
super-star  Pete  Rose,  but 
the  question  is,  where  will 
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he  play? 

The  highest  payroll 
in  the  majors  has  yet  to 
bring  the  elusive  World 
Seriescrowntothe  Phillies. 
There’s  no  end  to  their 
offensive  weapons.  Greg 
Luzinski,35  home  runs,  101 
RBIs;  Mike  Schmidt,  21, 78; 
Larry  Bowa,  .294;  Bob 
Boone,  .283;  and  Gary 
Maddox,  .288,  give  the 
Phillies  plenty  of  firepower. 

On  the  mound,  man- 
ager Danny  Ozark  can  turn 
to  Steve  Carlton,  Larry 
Christenson,  Jim  Lonborg 
and  Dick  Ruthven  with  Tug 
McGraw,  Ron  Reed  and 
Rawly  Eastwick  bailing 
them  out  of  tight  spots. 

Pittsburgh  is  led  by 
National  League  Most 
Valuable  Player,  Dave 
Parker.  Parker  (see  back 
cover)  led  the  league  in 


batting,  .334,  in  addition  to 
providing 30  home  runs  and 
117  RBIs. 

Parker  will  have 
added  incentive  this  year, 
if  he  needs  it,  after  signing 
a multi-year,  big  money 
contract.  Parker  says  he’s 
happy  with  the  contract, 
and  the  Pirates,  which 
should  mean  many  pro- 
ductive years  ahead  for  him 
and  happy  fans  in  the  Steel 
City. 

In  addition  to  some 
potent  bats,  the  Pirates 
have  speed  to  burn.  Omar 
Moreno  led  the  Pirates  in 
pilferage  with  71  steals. 

If  Pittsburgh’s 
mound  corps  can  rebound 
from  a lackluster  season, 
particularly  John  Cande- 
laria and  Jim  Rooker,  the 
Pirates  will  pose  a serious 
threat  to  Philadelphia. 


Ross  Grimsley  won  20  games  to  pace  the 


Cubs’  Ivan  DeJesus  led  National  League  in  runs  scored. 
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Vida  Blue,  Giants 


Don  Sutton,  Dodgers 


Omar  Moreno,  Pirates 


Phil  Niekro,  Braves 


Another  comer  is 
Montreal — a team  that 
looks  like  the  third  best  in 
the  East.  The  Expos  have 
the  best  young  outfield  in 
the  majors  with  Ellis  Valen- 
tine, Warren  Cromartie  and 
Andre  Dawson — forces  to 
be  reckoned  with  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  infield  is  well  set 
with  Dave  Cash  and  ageless 
Tony  Perez  showing  the 
way. 

Bill  Lee  will  join  the 
staff  and  provide  needed 
respite  to  Ross  Grimsley, 
20-11,  and  Steve  Rogers, 
13-10.  Good  seasons  by 
Rudy  May  and  Wayne 
Twitchell  will  keep  Mon- 
treal in  the  race. 

Chicago  led  the  Na- 
tional League  in  hitting  last 
season,  paced  by  Bill 
Buckner,  .324.  Bobby 
Murcer  batted  .281,  fol- 
lowed by  Ivan  DeJesus,  who 
led  the  league  in  runs 
scored,  104. 

With  the  pitching 
staff  recovered  from  inju- 
ries that  plagued  them  last 
season, theCubs could  give 
the  others  problems. 

Pitching  is  the  weak 
spot  of  both  New  York  and 
St.  Louis  and  they’ll  fight 
it  out  for  the  cellar. 


NL 

WEST 


This  is  the  best  divi- 
sion in  baseball.  There  are 
five  teams  in  the  West 
capable  of  taking  all  the 
marbles.  The  big  two,  Los 
Angeles  and  Cincinnati,  will 
start  feeling  pressure  from 
San  Francisco,  Houston 
and  San  Diego. 

Los  Angeles  once 
again  fell  to  the  Yankees 
without  putting  up  much  of 
a fight.  They  would  like 
another  shot  at  the  Bronx 
Bombers.  Although  Tommy 
John  went  to  the  New 
Yorkers,  Dodger  pitching 
looks  strong  enough  to  give 
them  that  chance. 

The  Dodger  lineup  of 
Ron  Cey,  Reggie  Smith, 
Dusty  Baker  and  Steve 
Garvey  can  put  them  out  of 
any  ballparkwith  regularity. 

Cincinnati  needs 
pitching.  Tom  Seaver  can’t 
do  the  job  alone,  as  last 
season  made  perfectly 
clear.  Bill  Bonham  got  off 
to  a good  start,  but  was 


plagued  by  a sore  arm 
which  curtailed  his  effec- 
tiveness. 

The  body  of  the  Reds 
team  is  good.  George  Fos- 
ter proved  that  77  was  no 
fluke  as  he  led  the  league 
once  again  with  40  home 
runs  and  in  RBIs  with  120. 

Some  solid  pitching 
could  return  the  Reds  to  the 
heights  of  75-76. 

San  Francisco  came 
on  strong  last  season  with 
a topnotch  young  pitching 
staff  led  by  VidaBlue,  18-10. 

JackClarksetaGiant 
record  when  he  hit  in  26 
consecutive  games.  He’s 
probably  the  best  of  the 
Giantssolid  group  of  young 
ball  players. 

San  Diego  will  be 
paced  once  again  by  Cy 
Young  award  winner  Gay- 
lord Perry,  21-6. 

Offensively  and  de- 
fensively, San  Diego  im- 
proved its  lot  impressively 
by  acquiring  infielder  Mike 
Hargrove  and  Kurt  Bevac- 
qua  from  Texas. 

Houston  hasayoung 
pitching  staff,  topped  by  J. 
R.  Richard,  18-11.  But  even 
with  sluggers  Cesar  Ce- 
deno  and  Enos  Cabell  they 
will  top  only  the  Atlanta 
Braves  in  the  division. 


Outlook  from  the  Outfield 

Here’s  how  the  rankings  might  appear  when  the  final  club  standings  are 
racked  up  next  fall: 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE 


EAST 

1 New  York 

2.  Boston 

3.  Milwaukee 

4.  Detroit 

5.  Baltimore 

6.  Cleveland 

7.  Toronto 


WEST 

1 Kansas  City 

2.  California 

3.  Texas 

4.  Chicago 

5 Minnesota 

6 Oakland 
7.  Seattle 


EAST 

1 Pittsburgh 

2.  Philadelphia 

3.  Montreal 

4.  Chicago 

5 New  york 

6 St  Louis 


WEST 

1 Los  Angeles 

2.  Cincinnati 

3.  San  Diego 

4 San  Francisco 
5.  Houston 
6 Atlanta 


PLAYOFFS 

The  Royals  always  give  the  Yankees  fits,  but  nevertheless,  the  Yankees  will  take 
the  American  League  crown.  In  the  National  League,  Pittsburgh  will  do  a job  on  the 
Dodgers. 


WORLD  SERIES 

The  Yankees  have  too  much  depth  and  balance  for  the  National  League  repre- 
sentative. It'll  be  the  Yankees  again  in  five  or  six. 
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SOLDIERS 


[listen  ANT  COLONEL 
Gustave  Villaret  III  must  worry 
sometimes  about  how  well  his 
li  command  would  do  on  an 
inspection.  His  soldiers  wear  a 
variety  of  uniforms.  Some  have 
beards.  Most  wear  their  hair 
longer  than  current  regulations 
permit.  Few  could  pass  an  Eng- 
lish grammar  test.  Many  don’t 
even  like  hamburgers. 

Yet  Lt  Col  Villaret  is  quite 
happy  with  his  command.  In  fact, 
he  brags  about  it.  These  seeming 
violations  of  Army  regulations 
and  American  custom  aren’t  even 
problems  because  he’s  com- 
mander of  the  Allied  Student 
Battalion  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 

The  battalion  is  one  of  six 
comprising  the  School  Brigade  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense 


School.  The  unit's  mission  is  to 
provide  administrative  and  logis- 
tical support  to  allied  students 
and  their  families  who  come  to 
Fort  Bliss  to  train  on  American- 
made  air  defense  weapons. 

At  present  there  are  about 
945  students  representing  17 
countries.  There  are  also  three 
countries  represented  by  liaison 
officers  with  no  students. 

Fort  Bliss  has  the  largest 
allied  population  of  any  post  in 
the  Army.  Germansrepresent  the 
largest  single  national  contingent 
with  about  1,500  soldiers  and 
dependents,  including  245  stu- 
dents attending  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Defense  School.  Jordan  has 
the  next  largest  population  on 
post  with  about  220  students. 

Students  in  the  battalion 


generally  represent  the  Middle 
East,  Far  Eastand  Europe.  Many 
NATO  allies  are  represented,  but 
not  all  of  them. 

In  addition  to  sending  stu- 
dents to  the  U.S.  Army  Air 
Defense  School  courses,  the 
Germans  operate  their  own  Air 
Defense  school  on  post  and  they 
have  their  own  elementary 
school — unique  in  the  United 
States. 

“The  German  air  defense 
school  is  broken  down  into  six 
'Inspections’  or  company-sized 
headquarters,”  says  Lt  Col  Vil- 
laret. “These  Inspections  control 
the  German  students  and  the 
faculties  of  their  respective 
schools.  The  3d  and  6th  Inspec- 
tions control  some  245  students 
assigned  to  me  while  they’re 


Jordanian  students  in 
training  at  Fort  Bliss 
celebrate  one  of  their 
national  holidays 
with  a folk 
dance. 


“SOLDIER, 
WHERE 
y a 

FRO MT 


Steve  Abbott 
Photos  by  Harry  Dudek 


going  through  the  U.S.  Army  Air 
Defense  School.” 

How  does  an  American 
Army  officer  cope  with  the  diverse 
customs,  lifestyles  and  regulations 
of  these  foreign  soldiers? 

“Liaison  officers,  senior 
country  representatives  and  the 
German  Inspections  help  me  control 
the  allied  students  assigned  to  my 
battalion,”  says  Lt  Col  Villaret. 

“There  are  many  cultural 
differences  so  you  have  to  be  cau- 
tious in  your  approach  to  people,” 
he  adds.  “But  there  are  many 
similarities  also.  People  respond  to 
the  same  things,  no  matter  where 
they  come  from.” 

Eight  of  the  countries  with 
students  at  Fort  Bliss  are  repre- 
sented by  liaison  officers.  The  re- 
maining nine  countries  with  stu- 
dents have  no  liaison  officers,  so 
problems  are  handled  by  the  senior 
country  representative. 

The  senior  country  repre- 
sentative is  also  a student.  Most  of 
them  are  officers;  however,  some 
are  noncommissioned  officers. 

“I  have  no  disciplinary  con- 
trol over  the  allied  student  while  he’s 
here,”  explains  Lt  Col  Villaret.  “I 
handle  the  problem  through  the 
senior  country  representative  or  the 
liaison  officer  of  the  student  in- 
volved. We  discuss  the  problem  and 
see  if  we  can  get  the  soldier  back 
on  track.  I do  confront  the  student 
directly  if  there’s  a problem,  but  I 
can’t  discipline  him;  the  senior 
country  representative  or  liaison 
officer  can.” 

The  battalion  doesn’t  get 
directly  involved  in  the  student’s 
academic  performance.  But  Lt  Col 
Villaret  regularly  receives  a com- 
puter printout  of  each  student’s 
grade  average.  If  he  sees  a problem 
developing,  he  brings  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  senior  country  rep- 
resentative or  liaison  officer. 

When  a foreign  soldier  is 
assigned  to  Fort  Bliss,  the  Allied 
Student  Battalion  insures  that 
nothing  is  left  to  chance.  The  student 
is  met  at  the  airport  by  someone 
of  equal  or  higher  rank.  His  quarters 


are  ready  for  him  at  the  post. 

Single  enlisted  soldiers  as- 
signed to  the  battalion  live  in  one 
of  four  billets.  Single  officers  live 
in  the  bachelor  officer  quarters 
(BOQ)  with  American  officers. 

Married  students  who  bring 
their  families  aren’t  authorized 
quarters  on  post.  Usually  they  rent 
apartments  or  houses  in  El  Paso  or 
nearby  towns. 

In-processing  begins  for  stu- 
dents their  second  day  on  post.  The 
orientation  includes  briefings  on 
customs  regulations,  passport  re- 
quirements and  other  information 
to  make  their  stay  as  problem-free 
as  possible. 

“Cultural  differences  are 
also  stressed,”  says  Lt  Col  Villaret. 
“Some  of  the  Middle  East  soldiers 
aren’t  used  to  seeing  skimpily  clad 
women;  they  might  get  the  wrong 
idea  if  a lady  smiles  at  them,  so  we 
warn  them  about  this  sort  of  thing.” 

Allied  students  and  their  de- 
pendents are  issued  identification 
cards  to  allow  access  to  post  facili- 
ties. They  can  use,  and  are  en- 
couraged to  use,  all  the  facilities 
available  to  American  soldiers  on 
post. 

“Within  10  days  after  a stu- 
dent arrives  I must  administer  an 


English  language  comprehension 
test,”  says  Lt  Col  Villaret.  “The 
student  was  supposed  to  have  been 
tested  in  his  country  and  should  have 
received  a minimum  score  of  70 
percent.  I retest  him  to  verify  this. 

“If  he  doesn’t  achieve  a 70 
percent  score  on  my  test,  I must 
request  a waiver  from  the  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command  so  that  he 
can  proceed  in  his  assigned  course. 

“Waivered  students  are  at  a 
great  disadvantage,”  adds  Lt  Col 
Villaret.  “However,  in  some  of  the 
courses  that  are  primarily  hands-on 
type  instruction,  he  can  watch  the 
instructor,  pass  the  course  and  be 
an  effective  soldier.  But  for  some 
of  the  more  technical  courses  where 
there  are  many  books  to  study,  it’s 
essential  that  he  have  English  pro- 
ficiency.” 

Getting  the  70  percent  score 
isn’t  necessary  for  all  the  allied 
students  who  come  to  the  battalion. 
The  Germans  and  Spanish-speaking 
students  attend  courses  with  their 
fellow  countrymen.  There  are 
translators  (for  the  English-speak- 
ing instructors)  so  it’s  not  necessary 
for  these  students  to  understand 
English.  In  all  other  courses, 
however,  the  students  attend  with 
U.S.  Army  soldiers  taking  the  same 


Foreign  students  at  Fort  Bliss  get  involved  in  community  activities  in  the  area.  These 
soldiers  from  the  Netherlands  and  Korea  are  giving  blood  at  an  Army  hospital. 


course. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  make 
the  soldier  and  his  family  feel  at 
home  and  to  make  the  time  spent 
in  the  United  States  as  enjoyable 
as  possible.  A variety  of  programs 
are  designed  to  give  the  foreign 
visitor  a feel  for  the  American 
lifestyle  and  culture. 

In  the  billets,  English-lan- 
guage labs  are  available  to  students 
and  their  dependents  on  a voluntary 
basis.  “Those  who  finish  a certain 
level  of  English  instruction  are 
awarded  a certificate,’’  says  Lt  Col 
Villaret.  “The  certificates  are  highly 
sought  by  students  and  their 
spouses.  They’re  valuable  to  them 
when  they  return  to  their  home 
country.” 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult 
thing  to  get  used  to  in  a foreign 
country  is  the  food.  The  battalion 
dining  facility,  called  the  Interna- 
tional House,  has  solved  that. 

“This  facility  caters  to  the 
dietary  restriction  and  tastes  of  the 
Middle  East,  Far  East  and  Europe,” 
says  Lt  Col  Villaret.  “.  . . As  a 
consequence  we  offer  a much  larger 
variety  of  food  than  the  normal 
dining  facility.  We  prepare  native 
dishes — not  just  American  foods 
fixed  to  fit  the  dietary  habits  of  a 
particular  country  or  area.” 

In  addition  to  helping  stu- 
dents learn  English  and  servingtheir 
native  foods,  the  battalion  conducts 
a special  information  program.  The 
program  is  required  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  at  every  DoD 
installation  that  hosts  foreign  stu- 
dents. The  program  gives  the  stu- 
dent an  idea  of  what  American  life 
is  like. 

Instruction  in  such  topics  as 
governmental  institutions,  the 
American  economy,  and  minority 
groups  is  presented  by  lectures, 
classes  and  tours. 

“We  conduct  tours  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  El  Paso  area. 
We  have  a 2-day  tour  every  quarter 
to  Sante  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  and  Tucson, 
Ariz.  These  two  cities  give  the  allied 
student  a good  background  in  his- 
tory and  tradition  in  the  develop- 


German,  Greek  and  Dutch  soldiers  receive  an  orientation  briefing  shortly  after  arriving 
at  Fort  Bliss.  The  briefings  help  students  adapt  to  their  new  surroundings  and  the 
rigors  of  training. 


ment  of  America,”  says  Lt  Col 
Villaret. 

The  best  way  to  learn  about 
the  American  way  of  life,  however, 
is  to  get  involved  with  American 
families.  That’s  the  object  of  the 
Host  Family  Program. 

“This  is  a most  effective 
people-to-people  program,”  says 
the  colonel.  “The  program  is  com- 
pletely voluntary  both  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  the  civilian  family 
that  volunteers  to  host  a student.” 

The  student  doesn’t  actually 
live  with  the  host  family  but  he’s 
invited  along  on  family  outings, 
picnics,  to  sporting  events  and  sim- 
ilar activities.  The  only  requirement 
is  that  the  host  family  meet  the 
student  at  least  once  a month  and 
include  the  student  in  normal  family 
activities. 

“The  program  is  very  suc- 
cessful,” says  Lt  Col  Villaret.  “It 
has  built  strong  relationships  among 
people  from  all  over  the  world.  Not 
only  do  we  gain  friends  . . . but  it 
has  done  a lot  to  help  Americans 
understand  our  foreign  visitors.” 

Foreign  students  also  visit 
local  schools  and  clubs  through  a 


Guest  Speaker  Program  to  give  talks 
about  their  native  lands. 

These  students  may  spend 
from  2 weeks  to  more  than  a year 
at  Fort  Bliss.  The  average  stay  is 
about  4 months. 

The  foreign  students  and 
their  families  are  making  the  most 
of  their  time  in  the  United  States. 
On  weekends  and  holidays  they 
pack  up  family  and  friends  and  head 
out  to  the  numerous  historical, 
cultural  and  entertainment  sites  in 
the  Southwest  and  beyond. 

Favorite  places  to  visit,  even 
though  they’re  quite  a distance  from 
Fort  Bliss,  include  such  attractions 
as  Las  Vegas,  Los  Angeles  and  the 
Grand  Canyon. 

But  the  time  spent  at  Fort 
Bliss  isn’t  a vacation.  These  stu- 
dents are  here  to  learn  how  to  use 
air  defense  weapons.  They  also  gain 
an  understanding  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

During  these  brief  en- 
counters, everyone  benefits.  The 
students  learn  the  skills  to  become 
good  soldiers  and  the  American 
people  acquire  new  friends  from 
around  the  world.  □ 
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CONSUMER  CORNER 


Snakebite! 


• Snakes  are  no  problem,  unless  you  happen 
to  trespass  in  their  homes,  which  could  be  go- 
pher holes,  rocky  ledges,  wood  and  rock  piles, 
abandoned  buildings,  and  the  like. 

But  snakes  do  bite  about  45,000  people 
each  year  in  this  country.  And  about  one-fifth 
of  the  bites  are  from  poisonous  snakes. 

A person  who  is  bitten  by  a snake,  poi- 
sononous  or  not,  should  be  taken  to  a hospital 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  American  Red  Cross 
recommends.  In  their  leaflet,  "First  Aid  for 
Snakebite,"  the  Red  Cross  also  says  you  should 
(1)  keep  the  victim  from  moving  around,  (2) 


keep  the  victim  calm  and  lying  down,  if  pos- 
sible, and  (3)  immobilize  the  bitten  extremity 
and  keep  it  at  or  below  heart  level. 

If  you  can  kill  the  snake,  without  delay, 
take  it  along  to  the  hospital  for  identification. 

In  case  of  mild  symptoms— mild  swelling, 
pain,  discoloration,  rapid  pulse,  weakness, 
tingling  sensation,  dimness  of  vision,  nausea, 
shortness  of  breath— immediately  apply  a con- 
stricting band  2 to  4 inches  above  the  wound, 
but  not  around  a joint  and  never  around  the 
head,  neck  or  trunk.  The  band,  about  3/4  to 
Is  inches  wide,  should  be  snug  but  not  tight. 
Loosen  the  band  if  swelling  occurs.  Don't  use 
a rubber  band. 

Only  if  severe  symptoms  appear— rapid 
swelling,  numbness  followed  by  severe  pain, 
pinpoint  pupils,  twitching,  slurred  speech,  shock, 
convulsions,  paralysis,  unconsciousness — should 
you  cut  the  wound. 

In  such  cases,  apply  a constricting  band 
and  make  an  incision  using  a sterile,  sharp 
blade.  The  incision  should  be  about  i inch  long, 
extending  over  the  bite,  and  no  deeper  than 
the  skin.  A single  cut  over  each  bite  is  enough. 
Suction  using  a suction  cup  should  be  applied 
for  30  minutes.  If  that  isn't  available,  use  your 
mouth.  Avoid  swallowing  the  venom  and  rinse 
your  mouth  afterward. 

Research  hasn't  shown  that  cold  therapy, 
such  as  cold  compresses,  ice,  spray  refrigerants 
and  so  on,  are  beneficial  to  the  victim.  Also, 
because  it  could  adversely  affect  blood  clot- 
ting, aspirin  shouldn't  be  taken  to  relieve  pain. 
Do  not  give  alcohol  or  medication. 

If  you  spend  a lot  of  time  outdoors,  es- 
pecially in  places  where  poisonous  snakes  are 
known  to  be,  carry  a snakebite  kit.  It  should 
contain  a constricting  band,  scalpel  or  knife 
blade  and  suction  cup. 

"First  Aid  for  Snakebite"  talks  about  the 
treatment — and  prevention — in  more  detail. 

You  can  get  your  own  copy  at  your  community 
Red  Cross  chapter  or  field  director's  office 
on  post. 
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SOLDIERS 


(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  56) 


• Enlistment  bonus  for  Armor  skills  (Career 
Management  Field  19)  has  been  increased  from 
$2,500  to  $3,000.  . .maximum  amount  allowed 
by  law.  . . .To  be  eligible  for  this  bonus  program, 
individual  must  be  a high  school  graduate; 
classified  in  mental  category  I,  II  or  III;  be  a 
non-prior  service  enlistee;  and  must  enlist  for 

a period  of  at  least  4 years.  . . .Bonus  increase 
was  brought  about  by  shortfall  in  recruiting 
for  CMF  19  skills.  Bonus  will  be  paid  upon 
individual's  successful  completion  of  training 
and  award  of  CMF  19  MOS. 

• A new  guide  to  USO  facilities  and  programs 
is  now  available  to  soldiers  and  their  families.  . . . 
Publication  includes  names,  addresses  and  phone 
numbers  of  USO  centers.  . .both  stateside  and 
overseas.  . . .There  are  maps  and  foreign  lan- 
guage aids  as  well  as  lists  of  special  programs 
and  regional  information  for  all  centers,  world- 
wide. . . .Copies  of  the  guide,  called  "USO- 

A World  of  Things  to  Offer  All  Over  the  World," 
are  available  at  USO  centers.  . .or  by  writing: 

J.  Bradley,  USO  Public  Information,  1146  19th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

• Soldiers  making  initial  claim  or  change 
in  legal  residence  may  no  longer  do  so  on  Form 
W-4  (Employees  Withholding  Allowance  Certifi- 
cate). . . .According  to  Army  Finance  Center 
officials,  new  DD  Form  2058  is  only  official 
document  a soldier  can  use  to  change  legal 
residence.  . . .Form  W-4  may  be  used  only  to 
indicate  marital  status  and  exemptions  claimed 
for  withholding  tax  purposes. 

• During  quarterly  review  of  DA  Form  2 
(Personnel  Qualification  Record),  soldiers  should 
pay  particular  attention  to  Block  70.  . . .If  entry 
shows  ETHNIC  GROUP  CODE  Z,  soldier  is 

one  of  more  than  9,000  Ethnic  Unknowns  in 
Army.  . . .Soldiers  with  Code  Z entry  should 
check  list  of  14  available  ethnic  group  codes 
at  local  personnel  office.  If  one  matches  sol- 
dier's heritage  or  national  origin,  personnel 
records  should  be  changed  to  reflect  proper 
code. 


• Printing  of  new  CHAM  PUS  (Civilian 
Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed 
Services)  Handbook  for  Beneficiaries  has  been 
completed.  . . .Handbook  summarizes  eligibility 
for  CHAM  PUS  benefits,  extent  of  benefits, 
circumstances  under  which  benefits  are  avail- 
able, how  to  claim  benefits  and  other  infor- 
mation about  program.  . . .Handbook  should 

be  available  soon  through  distribution  channels 
or  from  CHAM  PUS  advisors  and  contractors.  . . . 
Copies  are  being  mailed  to  retiree  families. 

• Beneficiaries  submitting  CHAM  PUS/ 

CHAM  PVA-claims  for  professional  and  insti- 
tutional care  given  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Vermont  and 
Michigan  must  file  them  with  Blue  Shield  of 
California.  . . .As  of  March  1,  claims  from 
Michigan  should  be  sent  to:  Blue  Shield  of 
California,  P.O.  Box  85116,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
92138.  . . .Claims  from  the  other  five  states 
should  be  sent  to  P.O.  Box  85117  at  the  same 
address.  . . .Also,  effective  March  1,  all  claims 
for  Christian  Science  services  provided  anywhere 
in  the  world  must  be  filed  with  Blue  Shield 

of  California  at  P.O.  Box  85035. 

• North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO) 
will  celebrate  its  30th  anniversary  April  4.  . . . 

As  a cornerstone  of  U.S.  defense  policy,  NATO 
has  been  a major  factor  in  maintaining  peace 
and  stability  in  Europe  over  last  three  decades. 
Today,  majority  of  U.S.  forces  are  to  one  degree 
or  another  committed  to  NATO. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  22) 

GETTING  TO  KNOW  EACH  OTHER:  1 . c 2.  b 3.  b 4 d 5.  d 6.  C 7.  d 8 

a 9.  d 10.  d 11  c MIXED  UP  QUIZ:  (A)  1 The  national  salute:  one  gun  for 
each  state  in  the  Union,  commemorating  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  fired  only  at  noon  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  2.  Oklahoma  3.  The  Bay  Psalm 
Book  in  1639  4 No:  they  were  elected  by  the  state  legislatures  until  adoption 
of  the  17th  Amendment  in  1913.  5.  Morbid  fear  of  cats.  (B)  Hamburgers 
(C)  SAU  122mm  Self-Propelled  Howitzer  (D)  1.  Return  of  Forces  to  Germany 
2.  Army  Training  and  Evaluation  Program  3.  Military  Occupational  Specialties 
4.  Light  Anti-tank  Weapon  5.  Veterans  Educational  Assistance  Program 
WHERE  IN  THE  ARMY  ARE  YOU?  Fort  Lesley  J McNair.  Washington,  D C 
The  building  is  the  Inter-American  Defense  College.  Students  at  the  college 
are  soldiers  from  member  nations  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  54) 


Shipping  Household  Goods 

• Soldiers  should  carefully  estimate  weight  of  household  goods 
when  making  permanent  change  of  station,  say  DA  officials.  . . . 
Those  not  staying  within  authorized  weight  allowances  must  pay 
difference  for  overweight  shipments.  . . .New  rules  are  being  in- 
troduced to  help  individuals  better  estimate  weight  of  household 
goods.  . . .One  method  is  based  on  1,000  pounds  for  each  room  plus 
standard  weights  for  each  major  appliance  and  items  in  attic, 
basement  and  garage.  . . .Soldier  may  also  use  a more  detailed 
checklist  showing  standard  weights  of  individual  items.  . . .Using 
new  methods,  soldiers  will  get  a more  accurate  weight  estimate 
of  shipment.  . . .They  can  then  eliminate  excess  weight  before 
transferring  and  thus  avoid  a shipping  charge.  . . .For  a more  com- 
prehensive review  of  household  goods  shipping  procedures,  contact 
local  transportation  office.  . .and  see  next  month's  SOLDIERS 
magazine. 


• Department  of  Defense 
has  established  a Central  Regis- 
try listing  serial  numbers  of  small 
arms  in  DOD  inventory.  . . .Regis- 
try was  set  up  to  assist  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  identifying 
weapons  owned  by  DOD.  . .and 
those  recently  sold  or  donated 
to  individuals  and  organizations.  . . , 
Central  Registry,  operated  around 
the  clock  by  U.S.  Army  Armament 
Readiness  Command,  Rock  Island, 
111.,  can  provide  initial  response 
within  72  hours.  . . .Law  enforce- 
ment agencies  may  use  toll-free 
number,  800-447-1290,  to  request 
weapon  information. 


Vehicle  Engine  Exhaust  Smoke  System 


• A new  system  to  prevent  or  delay  detec- 
tion of  U.S.  armored  vehicles  in  combat  actions- 
has  been  developed  by  researchers  at  Chemical 
Systems  Laboratory  (CSL),  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md.  . . .Called  VEESS  (Vehicle  Engine 
Exhaust  Smoke  System),  new  system  is  expected 
to  greatly  increase  ability  of  Army's  M60  series 
main  battle  tanks  to  survive  in  battle.  . . .VEESS 
uses  tank's  engine  and  fuel  pump  to  inject  on- 
board diesel  fuel  into  engine's  exhaust  system.  . . 
There  it  is  vaporized  and  expelled.  . . .On  con- 
tact with  surrounding  air,  vapor  cools  and  con- 
denses to  form  a dense  white  smoke  cloud.  . . . 
During  testing,  VEESS  was  used  in  conjunction 


with  M239  smoke  grenade  launcher.  . . .Together 
they  formed  a reinforced  smoke  screen.  . .effec- 
tive in  obscuring  vehicles  from  visual  observa- 
tion as  well  as  image  intensifying  near  infrared 
devices.  . . .System  is  operated  by  vehicle 
driver  and  can  be  used  as  long  as  diesel  fuel 
is  available.  . . .VEESS  modification  kits  are 
now  in  production  for  installation  on  M60A1 
tanks  in  Europe.  . . .M60A1  and  A3  tanks  cur- 
rently in  production  will  also  be  fitted.  . . . 
Engineers  and  technicians  at  CSL,  a major 
research  activity  of  Army  Armament  Research 
and  Development  Command,  are  working  on 
VEESS  kits  for  other  tanks  and  combat  vehicles. 
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REFORGER  Troops  Return 

• More  than  14,000  U.S.  Army  troops  have 
been  airlifted  from  Europe  to  their  home  sta- 
tions in  CONUS  following  successful  completion 
of  REFORGER  79 REFORGER  is  a strate- 

gic mobility  exercise  demonstrating  U.S.  capa- 
bility to  move  troops  and  equipment  by  air 
and  sea.  . .and  to  use  equipment  pre-positioned 
in  Europe.  . .to  reinforce  NATO  rapidly  in  a 
crisis  situation.  . . .Main  body  of  troops  deployed 
this  year  were  two  brigades  from  1st  Cavalry 
Division,  Fort  Hood,  Tex.  . . .Troops  of  4th  Bat- 
talion, 63d  Armor,  1st  Infantry  Division  (left) 
prepare  to  turn  in  equipment  before  their  return 
to  Fort  Riley.  . . .Pre-positioned  equipment 
is  transported  to  staging  areas  for  inspection 
and  maintenance  before  going  into  storage 
for  next  year's  exercise. 


• "Lump-sum"  reenlistment  bonuses  returned 
to  Army  last  month.  . . .According  to  MILPERCEN 
officials,  unless  soldiers  ask  for  annual  bonus 
installments,  they  will  receive  full  payment 
at  reenlistment.  . .minus  taxes.  . . .Lump-sum 
offer  applies  to  soldiers  collecting  Selective 
Reenlistment  Bonus.  . . .Regular  Re-up  Bonuses 
are  already  paid  lump-sum. 


Military  Group  Commanders  Sought 

• Colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels  are  being  sought  by  MILPERCEN 
to  serve  as  commanders  of  U.S.  military  groups  at  U.S.  embassies 

in  South  America.  . . .Candidates  must  hold  commissions  in  combat 
arms,  be  senior  service  college  graduates  and  speak  Spanish.  . . .For 
complete  information,  interested  officers  may  call  MILPERCEN 
at  Autovon  221-7877/9  or  commercial  (202)  325-7877/9.  . . .Or 
they  can  write  Commander,  MILPERCEN,  ATTN:  DAPC-OPC, 

200  Stovall  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22332. 

Gl  Bill  Rights  Expire 

• Veterans  Administration  (VA)  officials  report  that  about 
854,000  Vietnam  era  veterans  will  lose  their  GI  Bill  eligibility  this 
year.  . . .Estimate  is  based  on  number  of  veterans  who  will  reach 
10th  anniversary  of  their  separation  from  military  service  when, 
by  law,  their  GI  Bill  rights  expire.  . . .GI  Bill  program  is  scheduled 
for  complete  phase-out  in  1989. 


• Equal  Opportunity  (EO) 
training  is  being  limited  to  E5s 
and  E6s.  . .for  the  time  being.  . 
MILPERCEN  officials  say  that 
too  many  NCOs  in  grade  E7-9 
are  now  in  training  program.  . . 

In  addition  to  temporary  grade 
restriction,  MILPERCEN  has 
added  additional  eligibility  require- 
ments for  EO  training.  . . .Candi- 
dates must  be  promotable  to  next 
grade,  have  less  than  17  years 
service,  have  EERWA  at  least 
equal  to  average  for  their  grade, 
and  show  potential  to  serve  in 
staff  jobs  at  brigade  level  or 
higher.  . . .Changes  supplement 
AR  600-21. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  54,  56) 


• Upcoming  change  to  AR 
700-84  will  eliminate  requirement 
to  mark  footgear,  headgear  and 
belts  with  name  and  Social  Security 
number.  . . .Duffle  bags,  however, 
will  still  be  marked. 

• A remote  sensing  unit  (below) 
that  monitors  a line  of  sight  to 
detect  and  warn  of  an  approaching 
chemical  agent  cloud.  . .is  in 
advanced  development  state  at 
Chemical  Systems  Laboratory 
(CSL),  Edgewood,  Md.  . . .Desig- 
nated XM21  Remote  Sensing 
Chemical  Agent  Alarm,  detector 
resembles  a TV  camera.  . . .XM21 
scans  an  upwind  path  and  triggers 
an  alarm  when  it  detects  specific 
changes  in  normal  atmospheric 
spectra.  . . .Unit  is  expected  to 

be  in  field  by  1985.  . . .CSL  is 
a major  research  activity  of  Army 
Armament  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Command. 


Joint  Exercise  Ends 

• Nearly  16,000  soldiers  and  airmen  took  part  in  BRAVE  SHIELD 
79  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  during  March  and  April.  . . .BRAVE  SHIELD 
is  a joint  readiness  exercise  directed  by  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  . . 
sponsored  by  U.S.  Readiness  Command  (USREDCOM),  MacDill 

Air  Force  Base,  Fla.  . . .It  is  designed  to  practice  planning  and 
executing  a joint  operation.  . . .Elements  of  1st  Cavalry  Division 
and  2d  Armored  Division,  both  from  Fort  Hood,  made  up  main  body 
of  troops.  . . .Soldiers  from  11th  Signal  Group,  Fort  Huachuca, 

Ariz.,  provided  communications  support,  and  7th  Special  Forces 
Group  (Airborne),  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  took  part  as  unconventional 
warfare  forces.  . . .Fourteen  Army  Reserve  and  three  Army 
National  Guard  units  from  across  the  country  also  participated.  . . . 
Most  Army  forces  were  provided  by  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command, 
while  U.S.  Air  Force  Tactical  Air  Command  furnished  Air  Force 
resources.  . . .Exercise  BRAVE  SHIELD  ended  April  19  with  return 
of  units  to  their  home  bases. 

OCONUS  Training  For  Guard/Reseve 

• Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  will  take  part  in 
overseas  deployment  training  with  outside  continental  United 
States  (OCONUS)  commands  again  this  year.  . . .Twenty-seven 
Reserve  units  and  48  National  Guard  units  and  unit  cells  will  be 
involved. 

According  to  Reserve  officials  their  deployment  training 
is  directed  more  at  Europe.  . .since  much  of  Europe's  combat  sup- 
port and  combat  service  support  will  come  from  Reserve  compo- 
nents if  they're  mobilized.  . . .Some  units,  however,  will  train  in 
Korea  and  Alaska.  . . .USAR  units  involved  in  OCONUS  training 
include  ordnance,  engineer,  special  forces,  quartermaster,  military 
intelligence,  adjutant  general  and  infantry.  . . .Two  major  reserve 
units,  412th  Engineer  Command  and  310th  Theater  Army  Area 
Command,  have  year-round  European  training  commitments. 

National  Guard  units  will  deploy  and  train  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Norway  and  Korea.  . . .Units  taking  part  will  include  special 
forces,  military  intelligence,  signal,  engineers,  ordnance,  trans- 
portation, field  and  air  defense  artillery,  infantry  and  military 
police. 

Reassignment  Restrictions 

• Soldiers  who  extend  their  overseas  tours  may  disqualify  them- 
selves for  CONUS  assignment.  . . .According  to  personnel  officials, 
soldiers  who  voluntarily  extend  past  their  normal  rotation  date.  . . 
then  end  up  with  less  than  required  remaining  service.  . .will  not 
receive  CONUS  reassignments.  . . .Required  remaining  service 

is  6 months  if  coming  from  a long  tour  area.  . .3  months  from  a 
short  tour  area.  . . .Soldiers  who  do  not  meet  these  requirements.  . . 
but  still  want  a CONUS  assignment.  . .should  look  into  extension 
and  reenlistment  options. 
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RETURN  TO  SENDER 

The  return  of  50,000  pieces  of 
mail  by  Army  Postal  Units  (APUs) 
("What's  New,"  November  1978  SOL- 
DIERS) is  a capricious,  arbitrary 
waste  of  $7,500  in  15  cent  stamps 
used  in  good  faith.  It  represents 
a burden  to  soldiers  stationed  over- 
seas and  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
(USPS)  which  must  return  the  mail 
to  the  senders. 

The  USPS  encourages  the  use 
of  ZIP  codes  and,  when  correspond- 
ing with  military  personnel,  the  use 
of  the  Social  Security  number  (SSN). 
However,  under  law,  neither  the 
USPS  nor  the  U.S.  Army  can  impose 
or  make  mandatory  the  use  of  the 
SSN  where  non-military  are  corres- 
ponding with  military  personnel. 

Your  magazine  is  to  be  applauded 
for  revealing  that  (APU)  soldiers 
in  Europe  return  mail  addressed  to 
other  soldiers  in  Europe  without 
making  any  attempt  to  deliver  it. 

It  demonstrates  once  again  that  we 
are  more  concerned  with  following 
a regulation  (which  would  be  illegal 
within  CONUS)  than  with  the  per- 
sonal interests  of  those  who  serve 
in  foreign  countries  under  other, 
very  real  burdens. 

T.  L.  Golden 
Hinesville,  Ga. 

SOLDIERS  is  sorry  if  it  gave  the 
impression  that  letters  without  a 
Social  Security  number  are  automati- 
cally returned  to  the  sender.  APUs 
in  Europe,  and  everywhere  else  for 
that  matter,  make  every  effort  to 
deliver  the  mail  to  the  addressee 
whether  or  not  it  has  a SSN.  The 
point  of  the  article  is  that  many 
of  those  5 0,000  letters  might  not 
have  had  to  be  returned  if  the  sender 
had  used  the  servicemember's  SSN 
as  part  of  the  address. 


You're  correct  in  stating  that 
the  Army  can't  require  you  to  use 
your  SSN  as  part  of  your  address ; 
however,  Army  postal  officials  strong- 
ly recommend  that  you  do.  It  provides 
one  more  element  of  identification 
and  greatly  reduces  the  chances  of 
a letter  having  to  be  returned  to 
sender  because  of  incomplete  ad- 
dress. 


RECRUITING  BOASTER 

Congratulations  on  a fine  February 
issue  of  SOLDIERS.  The  features 
on  recruiting  in  the  Gettysburg  area 
and  on  drug  abuse  were  exceptional. 

The  rest  of  us  active  duty  soldiers 
in  Gettysburg  consider  SSgt  Finch 
an  outstanding  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Lt  Col  Robert  B.  Karsteter 
Professor  of  Military  Science 
Gettysburg  College 

RECRUITING  POSTER 

On  page  41,  February  SOLDIERS, 
you  ran  a story  on  "Recruiting  Through 
the  Years"  which  featured  photographs 
of  recruiting  posters. 

I'm  very  interested  in  getting 
copies  of  those  posters.  I'd  appreciate 
any  information  you  can  provide 
toward  that  end. 

I think  you  have  an  excellent 
magazine  and  would  appreciate  any 
assistance  you  can  provide  me. 

1st  Lt  William  R.  Redell 
Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

Some  posters  are  available  for 
a fee  from  Commander,  U.S.  Army 
Recruiting  Command  Support  Center, 
Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314.  You  might  also  contact  your 
nearest  recruiter.  If  sufficient  demand 
is  generated,  additional  posters  may 
be  printed  for  future  use. 


UNSTRUNG  HERO 

Hats  off  to  SP5  Ott  for  the  ex- 
pertly written  article  "What's  Your 
Racket?"  (February  SOLDIERS). 

But  tell  me,  how  could  you  have 
possibly  omitted  table  tennis?  I mean, 
really,  what  can  compare  with  the 
satisfaction  of  a perfectly  executed 
"back-hand  loop"  or  the  joy  derived 
from  unmercifully  killing  your  oppo- 
nent's 15-foot-high  lobs.  Whew! 
Admittedly,  skill  and  conditioning 
are  directly  related,  but  as  the  purely 
hedonistic  will  attest,  table  tennis 
is  just  great  fun! 

SP4  Ronald  Kochan 
West  Point,  N.Y. 

We  agree,  table  tennis  is  great 
fun.  It  was  not  included  in  the  arti- 
cle because  it's  played  with  a paddle. 
Racket  sports  are  so  named  because 
they  use  strung  rackets— as  opposed 
to  paddles  or  bats. 

ONE  WOMAN’S  OPINION 

In  reference  to  your  article  "Mari- 
juana, One  Man's  Opinion"  (February 
SOLDIERS),  I'd  like  to  give  one  woman's 
opinion  about  marijuana. 

I come  from  New  York  City,  where 
marijuana  use  is  heavy.  I myself 
used  and  dealt  heavily  in  it  for  13 
years.  I'm  happy  to  say  I've  gotten 
away  from  the  whole  mess. 

Physically,  it's  been  proven  to 
dilate  the  bronchi  of  the  lungs  en- 
abling the  tar  to  lodge  itself  deep 
within  the  bronchioles. 

Mentally,  it's  another  thing  en- 
tirely. Besides  loosening  reflexes, 
the  user  loses  his  or  her  memory, 
self-respect,  pride  and  respect  for 
God  and  country.  I never  believed 
anything  as  seriously  as  I believe  this. 
C.O.'s  wife 
Fayetteville,  N.C. 
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ASIAN-AMERICAN  COVER 

The  cover  of  the  November  1978 
SOLDIERS  magazine  is  bizarre. 

The  drawing  shows  a soldier  with 
a stereotype  Asian  face,  with  Ameri- 
can medals  pinned  to  his  lapel,  but 
his  cap  and  collar  are  not  regulation 
U.S.  Army  issue  of  World  War  II. 
Instead,  the  uniform  looks  very  much 
like  that  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Army! 

Raymond  Okamura 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  painting  was  made  from  an 
actual  photo  of  a member  of  Company 
F,  2d  Battalion,  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team,  taken  at  St.  Die, 
France,  on  November  13,  1944.  Al- 
though the  uniform  may  not  appear 
regulation  as  we  know  it  today,  the 
winter  jacket  and  wool  cap  worn 
under  the  helmet  were  familiar  items 
of  apparel  for  soldiers  in  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations  in  World  War  II. 


The  medals  on  the  cover  represent 
the  fact  that  the  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team  earned  more  decora- 
tions for  battlefield  bravery  than 
any  other  unit  of  its  size,  as  indicated 
on  page  6 of  the  November  issue. 

If  you'll  look  closely  at  the  painting, 
you'll  see  that  the  medals  are  neither 
the  type  nor  in  the  location  of  those 
normally  worn  on  the  uniform.  They're 
simply  superimposed  on  the  painting 
in  the  most  artistically  appropriate 
location. 

We  hope  this  explanation  helps 
convey  the  intent  of  the  cover  that 
supports  an  article  highly  complimen- 
tary of  the  contribution  of  Asian- 
Americans  to  our  Nation.  We've 
received  many  letters  of  appreciation 
on  the  November  1978  issue,  but 
rest  assured  we're  concerned  if  we've 
displeased  even  one  of  our  readers. 

Thank  you  for  bringing  your  feel- 
ings to  our  attention.  We  hope  this 
explanation  helps  dispel  your  negative 
reaction. 


1944  photograph  from  which  November’s  cover  was  painted. 


BENT  OUT’ A SHAPE 

In  two  of  the  photos  (pages  8 
and  9)  of  "Air  Assault"  (January  SOL- 
DIERS), the  troops  appear  to  be  using 
damaged  MI6  rifles.  The  Ml 6s  look 
like  they're  bent  at  the  barrel/frame 
junction.  Is  this  a photographic  illu- 
sion or  are  they  being  used  merely 
for  weight  simulation/training  pur- 
poses to  prevent  damage  to  good 
rifles? 

John  J.  Nieder 
Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 

The  students  in  the  Air  Assault 
School,  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  use  rubber 
simulated  M16s  during  training  to 
avoid  damage  to  real  weapons. 

HOOSIER  HOLDOUT 

We  at  Indiana  University  were 
pleased  to  read  your  article  "All 
About  SOC"  by  Janet  Hake  (October 
1978  SOLDIERS).  However,  we  were 
somewhat  distressed  when  we  noticed 
that  Indiana  University's  name  had 
been  omitted  from  your  directory 
of  schools  participating  in  the  Ser- 
vicemen's Opportunity  Colleges 
program. 

Edward  J.  Kuntz 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

The  original  list  we  received 
didn't  include  Indiana  University 
as  a participant  in  the  SOC  program. 
However,  it  was  included  in  "SOC 
Directory  Update,"  page  54,  December 
1978  SOLDIERS. 

SOLDIERS  Is  for  soldiers  and  we  Invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do — and  Include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  withhold  your  name 
II  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because  of 
space.  We  can't  publish  or  answer  every  one  but  we'll 
use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to:  Feed- 
back, SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  VA 
22314. 
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SP5  Lana  Ott 


GASOLINE  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts may  propel  planes,  tanks  and 
trucks  in  the  modern  Army,  but 
throughout  history  food  has  been — 
and  remains — the  soldier’s  fuel.  Its 
role  in  energizing  the  forces  and 
sustaining  their  morale  was  neatly 
put  in  Napoleon's  famous  adage: 
“Anarmy  marcheson  itsstomach.” 
Many  times  that  fuel  has  been 
reduced  to  the  barest  essentials.  In 
the  days  of  the  Continental  Army, 
American  soldiers  were  issued  a 
basic  ration.  On  a good  day  it  might 
consist  of  16  ounces  of  beef,  flour 
and  milk;  6.857  ounces  of  peas; 
1.143  ounces  of  rice;  1 quart  of 
spruce  beer;  and  less  than  an  ounce 


of  candle  and  soap. 

Washington’s  half-starved 
troops  at  Valley  Forge  weren’t 
isolated  cases.  And  when  food  did 
get  through,  either  the  soldier 
cooked  it  himself  or  untrained  cooks 
prepared  the  meal.  Many  rations, 
particularly  meat  and  vegetables, 
spoiled  before  they  could  be  eaten. 
Those  that  made  it  were  usually 
unbalanced  nutritionally,  leaving 
soldiers  weakened  and  susceptible 
to  disease. 

Troops  in  the  past  often 
survived  on  various  mixtures  of 
flour  and  water,  such  as  firecakes, 
and,  during  the  Civil  War,  hardtack. 
Neither  combination  was  particu- 


larly tasty.  Rations  were  supple- 
mented, where  possible,  with 
whatever  could  be  shot  or  bought 
along  the  way. 

In  1790,  after  the  Army  had 
beendemobilized,  Congress  revised 
the  daily  ration  for  soldiers.  Army 
food  service  took  a giant  step  back- 
ward. Vegetables,  rice,  cornmeal, 
molasses  and  spruce  beer  were 
dropped  from  the  ration.  Two 
ounces  of  rum,  brandy,  whiskey  or 
the  equivalent  were  substituted. 
(The  rum  ration  was  upped  to  4 
ounces  a day  several  years  later.) 

The  Army  was  still  having 
trouble  feeding  its  troops  during  the 
War  of  1812.  Eventually  the  rum 
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ration  was  dropped  and  vegetables 
were  again  issued  to  soldiers. 

During  the  Civil  War  there 
were  few  improvements  in  supply, 
quality  or  variety  of  food.  “At  least 
there  was  coffee,”  is  how  Paul 
Dickson  sums  it  up  in  Chow:  A 
Cook's  Tour  of  Military  Food.  An- 
other important  development  during 
that  period  was  condensed  milk. 

Poor  rations  in  Cuba  during 
the  Spanish-American  War  were 
directly  responsible  for  only  a few 
of  the  war  dead.  But  more  than  2,000 
died  from  sickness  and  disease. 
Many  ailments  undoubtedly  could 
be  traced  to  lack  of  nutritious  food. 
Disease  took  more  lives  than  did 
fighting  in  that  war.  Fighting  ac- 
counted for  about  400  dead. 

World  War  I put  rolling 
kitchens  into  use.  Storage  of  per- 
ishable goods  also  became  easier 
with  the  wide  use  of  refrigeration. 
But  subsistence  problems  continued 
to  plague  the  Army  until  World  War 
II  brought  technology  to  the  battle- 
field— in  cans. 

Dehydrated  and  non-perish- 
able canned  goods  were  introduced 
in  the  Army  as  C,  D,  K and  10-in-l 
rations.  In  addition,  thousands  of 
soldiers  came  out  of  the  Army's 
Cooks  and  Bakers  School  during 
World  War  II. 

By  the  end  of  the  war  the 
American  soldier,  with  his  ration  of 
canned  goods,  condensed  milk, 
candy  and  cigarettes,  was  being 
called  the  best  fed,  and  supplied, 
soldier  in  the  world. 

Many  combat  food  develop- 
ments during  that  era  later  had 
civilian  application.  According  to 
Chow,  “There  are  many  examples 
of  spinoffs,  including  major  im- 
provements in  such  diverse  areas 
as  canning  . . frozen  foods, 
large-scale  processing,  training  of 
cooks  and  bakers,  food  packaging 
and  transportation,  dehydration, 
sanitation  and  now,  freeze-drying 
compressing. 

“Some  of  the  influence  has 
been  quite  direct  and  specific.  Re- 
search by  the  Army  Air  Force  on 
precooked  frozen  meals  in  the  mid- 
1940s  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
meals  now  served  on  commercial 
airlines  as  well  as  the  TV  dinner. 


“Even  if  not  invented  under 
military  sponsorship,  a number  of 
products,  including  instant  coffee, 
condensed  milk  and  chipped  beef, 
can  trace  their  roots  to  the  military. 
Moreover,  lessons  learned  by  the 
military  have  had  a direct  impact 
on  feeding  in  such  diverse  places 
as  public-school  cafeterias  and 
manned  space  vehicles.  For  exam- 
ple, no  fewer  than  27  different  items 
taken  directly  from  the  Army’s 
latest  combat  menu  were  sent  into 
space  in  the  Apollo/Soyuz  mission 
in  1975.” 

By  the  time  of  the  Korean 
and  Vietnam  involvements,  soldiers 
were  getting  lots  of  hot,  nutritious 
food,  but  the  meals  lacked  variety 


Large  cooking  pots  are  needed  in  dining 
facility  kitchens  to  prepare  food  for 
hundreds  of  soldiers  at  each  meal. 


and  usually  looked  unappetizing. 
The  mess  hall  atmosphere,  even  in 
peacetime  garrison,  was  remini- 
scent of  summer  camp,  and  that 
didn't  help  matters. 

Today,  things  have  changed. 
Food  service  “has  virtually  under- 
gone a revolution,”  says  Colonel 
James  E.  Maguire,  Director  of  Food 
Service  at  the  Troop  Support 
Agency  (TSA),  Fort  Lee,  Va. 

“In  the  early  1970s  the  Army 
began  to  realize  that  it  had  to  get 
away  from  the  Beetle  Bailey  syn- 
drome and  the  lousy  chow  of  World 
War  II.  They  began  to  perk  a little 
bit  to  what  was  going  on  in  the 
outside  world,”  he  says. 


The  establishment  of  the 
Subsistence  Operation  Review 
Board  (SORB)  in  1970  signaled  the 
beginning  of  the  food  service  revo- 
lution. 

Conclusions  and  findings  of 
the  board,  which  compared  Army 
food  service  with  civilian  opera- 
tions, formed  the  basis  for  food 
service  modernization  in  the  Army. 

The  board  found  that  the 
soldier  of  the  '70s  was  used  to 
fast-food,  self-serve  dining.  The 
noon  meal,  then  the  big  one  in  the 
Army,  was  moved  to  the  evening. 
Short-order  service  was  begun  for 
lunch  and  dinner.  A choice  of 
entrees  was  offered  withbothmeals. 
And  breakfast  became  “eggs  to 
order”  with  a selection  of  side 
dishes. 

At  the  same  time  KP  became 
civilian’s  work.  Only  soldiers  in 
basic  training  and  confinement  fa- 
cilities now  pull  “kitchen  police.” 
Most  installations  contract  out  for 
their  KPs,  now  called  “food  service 
attendants.”  Others  hire  civilian 
employees. 

With  improved  service  and 
food,  “chow  halls”  could  now 
compete  with  local  hamburger 
joints.  But  even  adding  soft-serve 
ice  cream  dispensers  wasn't  enough 
to  make  the  mess  halls  respectable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers. 

So  TSA  got  together  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers’  Construction 
Engineering  Research  Laboratory 
in  Champaign,  111.  Together  they 
designed  a four-style  decor  package 
for  Army  dining  facilities. 

Dining  facilities  went  from  a 
summer  camp  atmosphere  to  con- 
temporary, ski  lodge,  pub  or  Euro- 
pean styles,  as  the  decor  plans  are 
called.  They  feature  smaller  dining 
units,  modern  furniture,  carpetsand 
even  sound  systems. 

Earlier  this  year  DA  relaxed 
its  1971  policy  on  use  of  dining 
facilities  by  guests.  Soldiers  can 
expect  to  see  new  faces  in  the 
serving  line  in  the  near  future. 
Soldiers  are  now  allowed  to  invite 
friends  and  family  to  the  dining 
facilities  anytime,  not  just  on 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  other 
special  occasions. 

The  change  is  the  result  of 
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Soldiers  at  baking  school,  Camp  Ellis,  III., 
1943,  learned  to  bake  bread  under  field 
conditions  with  improvised  equipment 
such  as  this  earthen  oven. 

a 9-month  test  overseas  in  which 
dependents  have  been  permitted  to 
use  troop  dining  facilities.  “The 
purpose  of  the  test  was  to  give  the 
married  soldier  and  his  family  a 
place  to  go  out  at  night  to  dinner, 
without  going  out  on  the  economy,’’ 
according  to  Col  Maguire. 

Civilians  and  officers  must 
pay  a surcharge,  which  covers 
overhead  costs  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  the  meal,  because  they’re 
not  normally  authorized  to  use  the 
facilities.  Children  under  12  pay  a 
different  rate,  as  do  soldiers  on 
temporary  duty. 

The  program  will  not  be 
allowed  to  detract  from  service  to 
the  enlisted  soldier,  says  Col  Ma- 
guire. “After  all,  the  dining  facility 
is  the  enlisted  soldiers’  dining  room 
and,  in  effect,  we're  inviting  others 
into  it.” 

Actually,  the  whole  system, 
inside  and  out,  has  undergone  dra- 
matic changes.  Up  until  about  10 
years  ago  every  dining  facility 
served  the  same  meals  on  any  given 
day. 

“In  those  days  the  menu  was 


directive  in  nature.  We  used  to  have 
a very  structured  system.  Then  a 
mess  sergeant  would  say,  T’m  going 
to  feed  100  people  on  Friday.’  All 
he  had  to  do  was  put  in  the  ration 
request  and  the  system  took  care 
of  it.  It  broke  out  what  your  unit 
was  going  to  eat  according  to  the 
numbers  you  had  to  feed  and  issued 
it  to  you. 

“That’s  the  way  the  Field 
Ration  Issue  System  (FRIS) 
worked.  It  was  a very  efficient 
system  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
guy  on  the  bottom.  It  was  easy  for 
him  to  operate,  but  it  was  inflexi- 
ble,” says  Col  Maguire. 

The  new  accounting  sys- 
tem— the  Army  Ration  Credit  Sys- 
tem (ARCS) — “is  a monetary  ac- 
counting system  like  those  used  in 
restaurants,”  he  says.  “A  food 
service  sergeant  can  now  plan  or 
affect  the  menu.  He  can  order  what 
he  wants,  shop  at  the  troop  issue 
subsistence  activity  (TISA)  and  buy 
what  he  wants  for  his  people,  in  the 
quantities  he  feels  he’s  going  to 
need.  For  each  person  he  feeds  he 
gets  a certain  amount  credited  back 
into  his  account.” 

Good  managers  can  save 
credits  and  plan  “Super  Suppers” 
as  often  as  the  budget  allows, 

TSA’s  Dietary  Programs  Di- 
vision publishes  a monthly  Master 
Menu  to  help  dining  facility  manag- 
ers plan  meals.  A 14-day  menu  is 
published  for  the  Reserves  and 
National  Guard. 

Each  menu  sets  forth  the 
quantity  of  each  item  as  well  as 
nutrition  information. 

The  dietitians  and  home 
economists  who  plan  the  Master 
Menus  consider  four  major  fac- 
tors— acceptability,  availability, 

cost  and  nutritional  value  of  the 
food. 

Planning  a menu,  with  only 
a few  deviations  from  the  Master 
Menu,  involves  several  organiza- 
tions in  monthly  installation  menu 
board  meetings.  The  installation 
commander  is  responsible  for  the 
food  service  operation.  Working 
with  his  food  advisor  he  approves 
changes  to  the  menu  with  the  dining 
facility  manager. 

A representative  from  TISA 


and  a dietitian  from  the  installation 
surgeon’s  office  also  sit  in  on  the 
meeting,  coordinating  their  particu- 
lar areas. 

All  of  the  food  used  in  the 
menus  is  “authorized”  and  is  listed 
in  the  Federal  Supply  Catalog. 
Popular  items  are  added  to  the 
menus.  “We  try  very  hard  to  keep 
up  with  the  changing  food  habits 
of  civilians,”  says  Shirley  Mc- 
Carthy, chief  of  the  Dietary  Pro- 
grams Division.  Y ogurt  and  chitlins , 
for  example,  are  recent  additions 
to  the  catalog. 

The  menu  is  based  on  4,500 
calories  per  day  for  each  soldier, 
assuming  he  or  she  takes  a half 
portion  of  everything  olfered.  “No 
one  normally  eats  that  much, 
though,”  says  McCarthy.  “Seconds 
are  usually  available:  Any  leftovers 
are  offered  as  extras  at  the  next 
meal.” 

At  any  meal  the  selection  is 
large  enough  to  cater  even  to  the 
tastes  of  the  vegetarian,  says  Mc- 
Carthy. Only  the  soyburgers  are 
missing. 

Weight-watchers  can  have 
their  diet  prescribed  by  a physician 
and  have  it  filled  at  the  local  dining 
facility,  too. 

The  900-plus  recipes  used  in 
the  1,145  Active  Army  and  4,600 
Reserve  dining  facilities  aren’t  just 
concocted  to  the  taste  of  individual 
cooks.  They’re  made  up  by  the 
Armed  Forces  Recipe  Service  Com- 
mittee chaired  by  the  Navy. 

Most  of  the  food  used  in 
dining  facilities  is  obtained  from  the 
Defense  Personnel  Support  Center 
(DPSC)  in  Philadelphia.  Commer- 
cial vendors  supply  the  DPSC  ac- 
cording to  specifications  set  by 
DoD.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  assuming  in-plant  inspection 
of  meat  products  for  the  services. 
Fish  is  inspected  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

From  the  DPSC  the  food  is 
sent  to  the  TISAs  on  almost  all 
stateside  installations.  Ten  installa- 
tions are  too  small  to  be  supported 
by  TISAs  so  they  receive  their 
subsistence  from  commissaries. 
Overseas  TISAs  serve  geographical 
areas  rather  than  individual  instal- 
lations. 
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The  96  TISAs  worldwide 
also  sell  subsistence  to  enlisted  and 
officer  clubs,  rod  and  gun  clubs,  and 
Army  hospitals. 

Some  dairy  and  bread  items 
are  delivered  directly  to  dining 
facilities  by  vendors.  In  Germany, 
some  baked  goods  are  supplied  by 
the  European  Exchange  System 
(EES).  At  all  posts,  in-house  baking 
of  pastries  and  breads  is  en- 
couraged. 

“We  do  all  our  own  baking 
of  pastries.  You  can't  get  a 7-day- 
a-week  delivery.  Commercial 
pastries  are  good  when  they’re 
fresh,  but  they  can't  be  kept  long. 
By  making  the  pastries  ourselves, 
we  get  them  fresh  every  day  and 
have  a greater  variety.  We  can  make 
just  about  any  kind  of  pastry  you 
want,”  says  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
4 Wayne  V.  Pierce,  food  advisor 
at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Overseeing  the  operation  of 
diningfacilities  is  no  small  task.  TSA 
has  several  management  tools  which 
enable  it  to  keep  tabs  on  the  system. 

Management  assistance 
teams  visit  every  active  Army  in- 
stallation every  18  months.  They’re 
in  Reserve  Component  units  during 
their  annual  training  each  year. 
“They’re  the  eyes  and  ears  of  this 
directorate.  They  provide  on-the- 
spot  management  assistance  by 
providing  commanders  with  an  im- 
partial assessment  of  their  programs 
and  pointing  out  improvements  they 
can  make.  The  teams  make  written 
reports  to  each  commander  after  a 
visit,”  says  Col  Maguire. 

Subsistence  items  surveys 
(SIS)  and  unsatisfactory  material 
reports  (UMR)  make  up  the  direc- 


Not  all  Army  chow  is  served  in  spotless 
dining  facilities.  Field  chow  has  been  an 
Army  staple  since  Valley  Forge.  These 
soldiers  in  Vietnam  demonstrate  two 
ways  to  devour  C-rations. 


torate’s  consumer  feedback  pro- 
gram. Each  month  soldiers  at  test 
installations,  such  as  Fort  Hood, 
Tex.,  and  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  rate 
the  food  and  service  they’re  getting 
using  the  SIS.  This  gives  food 
planners  an  idea  what  soldiers  like 
to  eat  and  how  they  like  it  served. 

The  UMR  is  used  to  catch 
those  items  sent  from  the  supplier 
to  the  installation  which  don’t  meet 
DoD  specifications.  “A  UMR  might 
be  made  if  green  beans  are  too  tough, 
sausage  too  spicy  or  meat  cuts  too 
large  or  small,”  says  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Robert  Maybury,  Troop 
Subsistence  Division  chief. 

“The  Army  Ration  Credit 
System  has  given  us  a flexibility  we 
didn’t  have  before.  It’s  also  given 
us  a lot  of  challenges  and  prob- 
lems,” says  Col  Maguire. 

One  challenge  is  training 
food  service  sergeants  to  be  dining 
facility  managers.  This  training,  as 
well  as  field  feeding,  comes  under 
the  purview  of  Training  and  Doc- 
trine Command  (TRADOC). 

Col  Maguire  believes  that 
training  of  managers  hasn’t  caught 
up  with  the  rapid  modernization  of 
food  service.  “In  my  opinion  we 
need  more  managerial  training  for 
managers — but  there’s  only  so  much 
money,”  says  Col  Maguire.  There 
are  only  a few  courses  which  teach 
food  specialists  management  tech- 
niques. 

“There  should  be  a 3-or  4- 
weektrainingcourseforfood  service 
sergeants.  As  it  is,  you  have  to  use 
your  own  initiative  to  keep  up  with 
things,”  says  Sergeant  First  Class 
James  Nelson,  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

To  develop,  maintain  and 
recognize  excellence  in  food  serv- 
ice, DA  conducts  the  Phillip  A. 
Connelly  competition  annually. 
Connelly  was  a member  of  the 
International  Food  Service  Execu- 
tive Association  (IFSEA)  who 
helped  develop  many  of  the  mili- 
tary’s food  service  award  programs. 
Following  his  death,  the  Army  and 
IFSEA  named  the  award  in  recog- 
nition of  his  dedication  to  military 
and  civilian  food  service. 

The  competition’s  four  cate- 
gories are  small  dining  facility 
(serving  up  to  200  people  a day). 


A huge  pot,  bulk  coffee  and  a cook-book, 
have  this  cook  looking  confused  as  he 
tries  to  prepare  coffee  for  a meal  at  the 
Army  War  College  in  1943. 

large  facility  (more  than  200),  divi- 
sion field  kitchen  and  Reserve 
Component  field  kitchen. 

The  competition  is  manda- 
tory. Dining  facilities  are  assessed 
on  all  aspects  of  food  service, 
including  sanitation,  skill  and  atti- 
tude of  workers,  management  of 
resources,  adherence  to  DoD 
standards  and  accounting,  to  name 
a few. 

Little  things,  such  as  “Is  the 
menu  posted?”  and  “Is  there  really 
ketchup  in  the  dispenser  marked 
‘ketchup’?”  are  also  checked  by 
evaluators. 

Now  in  its  11th  year,  the 
Connelly  competition  is  co-spon- 
sored by  DA  and  the  International 
Food  Service  Executives  Associa- 
tion. Food  service  sergeants  of  the 
award-winning  facilities  receive  2 
weeks  training  at  the  Culinary  In- 
stitute of  America  in  Hyde  Park, 
N.  Y. , in  addition  to  certificates.  The 
Connelly  trophy  is  displayed  at  the 
unit  dining  facility. 

A different  kind  of  food 
service  event  is  the  Quartermaster 
School’s  U.S.  Army  Culinary  Arts 
competition.  What  makes  it  dif- 
ferent is  that  it  encourages  advanced 
skills  and  creativity. 

Twenty-seven  installations 
entered  teams  and  made  displaysfor 
the  Army  competition  last  year.  The 
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DINERS  DECIDE 


Mess  halls  have  given  way  to  dining  facilities  that  feature  piped-in  music,  tablecloths, 
bright  colors,  short  order  service  and  a variety  of  entrees. 


“I  FEEL  the  meals  are  well  planned  to  give 
the  soldier  a balanced  diet  of  meats, 
vegetable  and  starches.  The  food's  often 
better  than  food  I’ve  had  in  restaurants. 
The  cooks  manage  to  keep  up  a good 
variety  of  meals  so  that  no  one  has  to  eat 
the  same  thing  day  after  day.  Plus  the 
soldier  can  choose  between  several  dif- 
ferent main  courses  at  each  meal.  Army 
food  is  nutritious,  delicious  and,  last  but 
not  least,  it’s  free." 

PFC  Seth  Hamilton,  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

‘‘I  DON'T  care  for  mess  halls  at  all.  the 
only  one  I’ve  ever  liked  was  the  Air  Force 
one  at  Rhein  Main.  They  had  great  break- 
fasts." 

SSgt  Nate  Chang,  Fort  McCoy,  Wis. 

“SINCE  I live  in  the  barracks  I received 
a meal  card  and  eat  in  the  mess  hall 
regularly.  I find  the  mess  hall  a very  nice 
place  to  eat  and  enjoy  doing  so.  Out  of 
all  the  mess  halls  I’ve  eaten  in,  I find  ours 
the  best.  In  my  opinion  our  mess  hall 
couldn't  be  made  better  either  in  service 
or  appearance. 

PV2  Janene  Ft.  Durham,  Fort  Sill,  Okta. 

MOST  of  thetime  the  food  is  really  greasy. 
But  sometimes  it’s  okay.” 

SP5  Marcus  Acosta,  Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

“I  LIKE  feeling  confident  that  sanitary 
conditions  in  my  dining  facility  are  high 
and  strictly  met.  Army  dining  facilities  are 
clean,  comfortable  and  stylish.  The  cooks 
really  try  to  make  meals  worthwhile.  They 


serve  a variety  of  food  and  try  different 
dishes  regularly." 

SP4  Julie  Casey,  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

“ARMY  chow  is  really  not  that  bad.  It’s 
made  bad  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  dining 
facility,  especially  at  a training  unit  like 
ours.” 

Sgt  Linda  Decker,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

“COMPARATIVELYspeaking.inthelast  16 
years  of  my  military  service  the  chow  has 
never  been  better.  The  equipment  used  in 
preparing  the  meals  is  as  good  as  that 
used  in  the  finest  restaurants. 

"The  problem  within  the  food  serv- 
ice system  is  that  the  cook,  shift  leader 
and  first  cook  aren't  recognized  as  part 
of  the  unit.  While  they’re  preparing  the 
meals,  the  rest  of  the  unit  is  going  through 
unit  or  selective  training,  which  the  cooks 
miss. 

“The  cook  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  a spoon’  because  all  he  knows  about 
a unit  is  how  to  cook.  Cooks  need  incentive 
programs  such  as  Cook  of  the  Quarter  or 
Cook  of  the  Year  to  encourage  them  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  soldiering,  making  them  feel 
a part  of  the  organization." 

1st  Sgt  C.  Ft.  Matthews,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

“CONSIDERING  the  number  of  people 
they  feed,  the  food  is  good.  You  get  a 
variety  which  is  usually  pretty  tasty.  But 
you  usually  got  to  wait  to  get  served." 

SP4  Robert  Hairston,  Fort  Hood,  Tex. 


Army  team,  selected  from  the  win- 
ning units,  then  competes  with 
teams  from  civilian  industry.  The 
annual  event  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Restaurant  Association. 

A British  exchange  officer, 
Major  Barry  Bloxham,  who  served 
in  the  U.K.’s  catering  corps  for  23 
years,  heads  the  Army  team. 
“Under  his  tutelage  the  Army  took 
last  year’s  show,”  says  Col  Ma- 
guire. “Out  of  about  300  displays, 
Army  entries  took  59  first  prizes. 
The  Army  beat  everybody  in  civilian 
industry.” 

Cooks,  like  managers,  learn 
most  of  what  they  know  through 
on-the-job  training  and  experience. 
Competitions  such  as  the  Connelly 
and  Culinary  Arts  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  experiment  and  be 
creative. 

Cooks  learn  the  basics  of 
their  specialty  during  IVi  weeks  of 
self-paced  instruction  and  hands-on 
training  and  testing  at  one  of  three 
Food  Service  Schools  located  at 
Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  and 
Fort  Jackson,  S.C.  (See  page  34.) 

A voluntary  apprenticeship 
program  is  run  by  the  Army  in 
several  cooking  and  cooking-related 
areas.  Certification,  which  is  widely 
recognized  by  civilian  employers, 
requires  serious  study  and  daily 
application.  For  a cook  to  move  up 
the  culinary  ladder  from  certified 
apprentice  cook  or  baker  to  certified 
master  chef  takes  6,000  hours  of 
on-job  training  and  432  hours  of 
technical  job-related  instruction.  It 
takes  fewer  hours  to  become  li- 
censed as  a commercial  pilot  than 
it  does  to  become  a master  chef  in 
the  apprenticeship  program. 

Cooks  work  long  hours. 
They're  up  much  earlier  than  most 
of  the  Army  and  often  work  long 
shifts.  Modernization  of  facilities 
and  increased  management  have 
improved  the  cook's  lot.  Mechani- 
zation and  self-service  have  freed 
them  to  be  creative  and  not  “just 
get  the  food  out.” 

Now  all  the  Army  has  to  do 
is  put  a dining  facility  on  every 
corner,  get  a good  jingle  to  go  over 
American  Forces  Network,  and 
dining  Army-style  will  be  just  like 
home — almost.  □ 
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SOLDIERS 


Soldiers  from  the  Nebraska  Army  National  Guard,  above,  rescue  a family  from  their  snowbound  home  after  a 1978  blizzard. 
This  is  one  of  the  activities  honored  recently  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  Community  Relations  Award  of  Excellence. 


GOOD 
NEIGHBORS 
IN  GREEN 

Harold  Bailey 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  is  the  Army’s  first 
job,  but  soldiers  still  have  time  to  help 
civilian  neighbors  in  time  of  need. 

The  extent  of  that  help  by  soldiers, 
Army  civilian  employees,  dependents  and 
Army  organizations  is  now  being  uncovered 
and  recognized  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  Community  Relations  Award  of  Ex- 
cellence program. 


HAROLDBAILEY  is  a public  information  specialist  in  the  Community 
Relations  Division,  Oftice  of  the  Chief  of  Public  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Army. 


The  award,  started  in  1978  by  the 
Army  Chief  of  Public  Affairs,  recognizes 
outstanding  community  relations  efforts 
around  the  world. 

The  Army’s  involvement  in  the  civil- 
ian community  is  a relatively  new  develop- 
ment. There  was  a time  when  the  Army  was 
isolated  from  the  local  civilian  community. 
In  most  cases,  civilians  weren’t  allowed  on 
Army  installations  and  soldiers,  for  the  most 
part,  stayed  on  post. 

That  is  no  longer  true.  Today,  the 
Army  is  an  important  part  of  the  civilian 
community.  Changing  social  attitudes  have 
made  it  possible  for  military  people  and 
civilians  to  meet  face-to-face  in  every  aspect 
of  their  lives. 

Thousands  of  Army  people  live  in 
civilian  communities.  Dependents  work  in 
community  businesses.  Children  of  Army 
families  attend  public  schools  and  recrea- 
tion facilities  are  shared  by  all. 

Many  Army  installations,  especially 
those  near  small  cities  or  towns,  make 
significant  financial  contributions  to  the  local 
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Top,  SSgt  Delbert  Lloyd,  Utah 
Army  National  Guard,  teaches 
music  to  high  school  students. 
Middle,  a Fort  Leonard  Wood, 
Mo.,  soldier  assists  at  1978 
Special  Olympics.  Above  left, 
Timothy  Irvin,  an  Army  civilian 
employee,  visits  a youngster 
in  a Korean  orphanage. 

Right,  enlisted  wives  club 
members  work  on  Toys  for  Tots 
campaign,  Fort  Greeiy,  Alaska. 


V 


economy. 

In  short , the  days  of  isolation  between 
the  military  and  civilian  community  are  gone. 

The  unique  skills  of  Army  people, 
their  equipment  capabilities  and 
preparedness  make  it  possible  for  the  Army 
to  aid  civilians  in  everything  from  natural 
disasters  to  providing  blood  donors  in  an 
emergency. 

During  the  last  two  winters,  for 
example,  Army  people  and  equipment 
helped  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  dig  out 
after  some  of  the  biggest  and  most  devas- 
tating blizzards  in  memory.  Without  the 
Army’s  help,  the  economic  and  human 
impact  of  these  storms  might  have  been  even 
greater  then  it  was. 

From  Korea  to  Germany,  from 
Puerto  Rico  to  Maine,  Army  activity  in  the 
civilian  community  is  great  and  varied . Some 
of  these  activities  are  pictured.  Some 
others  . . . 

In  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  Master  Ser- 
geant Samual  Evans,  a member  of  the  United 
States  Army  Band  based  at  Fort  Myer,  Va., 
has  founded  and  leads  a fife  and  drum  corps 
comprised  of  young  people  including  some 
who  are  handicapped.  MSgt  Evans  and  his 
wife  have  personally  contributed  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  project  as  well  as  uncounted 
hours  of  hard  work. 

Bennie  L.  Randle,  an  Army  civilian 
employee  of  the  Aviation  Research  and 
Development  Command  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
created  and  implemented  a year-round  vol- 
unteer Outreach  Service  Center  that  pro- 
vides , or  arranges  to  provide , clothing,  food , 
medical  care  and  housing  to  needy  and  aged 
inner-city  residents. 

Many  soldiers  are  involved  in  Big 
Brother  and  Big  Sister  organizations  and  in 
Special  Olympics  for  handicapped  children. 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  hosted  the  1978 
Missouri  Special  Olympics  as  part  of  their 
Armed  Forces  Day  festivities. 

At  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  Esta  Pigg,  a 
Recreation  Services  employee,  helped  more 
than  1 ,800  local  foreign-born  people  become 
U.S.  citizens  by  teaching  citizenship  classes 
in  her  spare  time. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  projects 
that  have  won  some  of  the  72  awards 
presented  thus  far.  The  result  of  this  new 
interaction  is  a much  improved  relationship 
between  the  Army  and  civilian  communities 
across  the  Nation  and  around  the  world. 

But  it’s  only  the  beginning.  Other 
nominees  for  the  award  are  arriving  every- 
day in  Washington  showing  that  the  people 
in  Army  green  are  good  neighbors  to  have . □ 
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BERLIN: 

A House  Divided 

Steve  Abbott 

Photos  by  author  and  SP4  Manuel  Gomgz 


ASK  SOMEONE  to  name  the  great 
cities  of  the  world,  and  places  such 
as  New  York,  Tokyo  and  Rome  crop 
up.  Ask  for  unusual  cities  and  you 
might  hear  Hong  Kong,  Jerusalem 
and  Istanbul.  There’s  at  least  one 
city  that  deserves  both  titles — 
Berlin,  Germany. 

Today,  most  people  identify 
Berlin  with  the  wall  that  divides  it. 
But  there’s  far  more  to  the  city. 


Berlin  was  founded  in  1244 
as  a commercial  and  geographic 
center  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree 
River.  Centuries  later  it  had  become 
the  center  of  German  life . But  a man 
named  Adolph  Hitler  was  destined 
to  change  that. 

By  1945,  Hitler’s  dreams  of 
world  conquest  had  become  night- 
mares on  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 
Germany,  and  Berlin,  lay  in  ruin. 


Hitler  was  dead  in  his  bunker  under 
the  city. 

When  Germany  surren- 
dered, the  country,  and  the  city  of 
Berlin,  were  divided  into  four  sec- 
tors. Each  of  the  occupying 
powers — the  United  States,  the  So- 
viet Union,  France  and  Britain — 
were  to  have  administrative  control 
over  one  sector  of  the  country  and 
the  city.  The  Soviets  got  the  eastern 
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The  Brandenburg  Gate,  below, 
was  a familiar  landmark 
before  Berlin  was  a divided 
city.  Today,  it’s  in  the 
Eastern  sector  of  the  city  just 
behind  the  wall. 


ACHJUNG 
Wps!  Berlin 


American  soldiers  touring  East  Berlin, 
top,  often  find  themselves  being 
carefully  scrutinized  by  curious  East 
Berliners.  Western  movies,  above, 
shown  in  East  Berlin,  are  advertised  as 
being  accurate  portrayals  of  life  in 
Western  society. 


sector  of  both. 

The  sectors  of  the  country 
administered  by  the  United  States, 
France  and  Britain  are  now  known 
as  West  Germany  (Federal  Republic 
of  Germany).  The  Soviet-controlled 
eastern  sector  is  now  East  Germany 
(German  Democratic  Republic).  A 
similar  situation  developed  in  Ber- 
lin. 

West  Berlin,  although  now 
surrounded  by  Communist  states, 
and  isolated  110  miles  from  West 
Germany,  is  still  an  economic,  in- 
dustrial and  cultural  center.  It  has 
a population  of  more  than  two 
million.  East  Berlin  has  slightly 
more  than  one  million. 

Since  the  war,  West  Berlin 
has  regained  some  of  its  former 


greatness.  The  Kurfurstendamm,  a 
broad  avenue  teeming  with  people 
and  cars,  is  a symbol  of  the  new 
Berlin.  There  are  shops  of  every 
description;  vendors  offer  nuts  and 
candies;  expensive  automobiles 
gleam  in  elaborate  showrooms;  and 
streetside  artisans  peddle  handmade 
silver  and  leather  objects.  Intimate 
candle-lit  restaurants  compete  for 
attention  alongside  American  fast- 
food  outlets  and  discotheques. 

At  one  end  of  the  street,  the 
bombed-out  shell  of  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Memorial  Church  stands 
as  a reminder  of  less  pleasant  times. 
A new  church  has  been  built  that 
brackets  the  ruins. 

A fine  public  transportation 
system  combining  buses  and  sub- 
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Top,  the  Kurfurstendamm,  showplace  of  the  new  Berlin.  Left,  the 
symbol  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  displayed  in  East  Berlin's 
Alexander  Platz.  Above,  part  of  Berlin’s  subway  system. 
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but  now  they’re  worlds  apart. 

Getting  into  East  Berlin  is  an 
experience  in  itself.  At  the  Check- 
point Charlie  crossing  point,  vehi- 
cles are  herded  through  a narrow 
zig-zag  maze  that’s  interrupted  by 
large  steel  poles  laid  across,  and 
about  4 feet  above,  the  roadway. 
Metal  strips  hang  from  the  poles  to 
the  road.  Heavily  armed  guards  peer 
down  at  you  from  a concrete  tower. 
Vehicles  are  stopped  and  creden- 
tials checked.  It’s  all  designed  to 
prevent  escapes. 

Once  through  the  check- 
point, a strange  new  world  engulfs 
you.  There’s  little  color.  Buildings 
appear  dirty  and  old.  The  people 
are  quiet.  Clothing  is  drab  and 
unstylish.  Traffic  is  light  on  even 
the  main  thoroughfares. 

A guide  warns  you:  No 
photos  of  the  wall  from  this  side. 
No  photos  of  anyone  in  uniform  or 
of  any  building  displaying  the  offi- 
cial emblem  of  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic — East  Germany. 

You  arrive  at  Alexander 
Platz,  a huge  city  square  where  two 
major  avenues  meet.  It  was  once 
the  crossroads  of  Berlin.  It  now 
sports  a 40-story  hotel — the  tallest 
building  in  East  or  West  Berlin — 
countless  shops  and  businesses. 

Crowds  are  small  here  and 
traffic  is  light.  The  most  striking 
feature  is  the  blandness.  Even  the 
newest  buildings  in  the  square  show 
little  architectural  inventiveness  or 
variety.  Inside,  they  lack  the  dec- 
orating touches  that  give  human 
scale  and  vitality  to  a structure. 

There  are  some  signs  of 
western  influence,  however,  such  as 
the  blue  jeans  worn  by  the  young 
people.  Americanmovies  are  shown 
in  the  city,  but  their  function  is  more 
to  “educate”  than  to  entertain. 
They’re  often  advertised  as  real-life 
examples  of  the  decadence  and 
violence  of  western  society. 

For  soldiers  visiting  East 
Berlin  and  serving  a tour  of  duty 
in  the  western  sector,  it's  a living 
history  lesson.  Berlin  is  one  of  the 
few  places  in  the  world  where  two 
so  completely  different  life  styles 
and  political  systems  exist  in  such 
proximity.  Even  divided,  Berlin  is 
still  a great  city.  Q 


Top,  changing  of  the  guard  at  the  Soviet 
war  memorial  near  the  Brandenburg 
Gate  in  the  British  sector  of  West 
Berlin.  Above,  Soviet  Army  officer  at  the 
memorial  discusses  photo-taking  rules 
with  German  policeman  and  British 
soldier. 


ways  makes  intra-city  travel  fast, 
clean  and  inexpensive.  A huge 
park — the  Tiergarten — provides 
acres  of  forests  and  trails  for  a quiet 
stroll.  Or,  you  can  dine  in  one  of 
the  many  restaurants  secluded  in  the 
park. 

But  the  outward  signs  of 
progress  are  rudely  interrupted  by 
reality.  Great  boulevards  end 
abruptly  at  barriers  of  steel,  where 
East  meets  West.  Soldiers  in  uni- 
forms of  various  countries  walk  the 
streets.  Turn  a corner  and  you’re 
likely  to  be  staring  at  the  wall. 

More  than  a wall  divides  this 
city  today.  Historically,  East  and 
West  Berlin  are  one  in  the  same, 
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FORT  HUACHUCA  could  be 
called  “the  best  kept  secret  in  the 
Army.” 

Sprawling  over  73,000  acres 
from  the  crest  of  the  Huachuca 
Mountains,  it’s  the  only  remaining 
active  post  of  70  established  in 
Arizona  during  the  Indian  Wars. 

Located  15  miles  from  Mex- 
ico, the  post  originally  served  to  cut 
off  Apache  escape  routes  across  the 
border  through  the  San  Pedro  and 
Santa  Cruz  valleys. 

The  post’s  location  was  ideal 
for  its  mission.  From  Reservoir  Hill 
behind  the  Old  Post , the  surrounding 
desert  can  be  viewed,  north  and 
south,  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
Thirty-five  miles  to  the  east , Cochise 
Stronghold  is  visible  under  almost 
always  blue  skies. 

Fort  Huachuca’s  isolation 
amid  desert  and  mountains  is  why 
it  has  long  been  considered  an 
undesirable  assignment.  Except  for 
Tucson  70  miles  away,  the  neigh- 
boring towns  are  no  more  than 
rural  communities  whose  growths 
stem  from  the  post's  expansion  20 
years  ago. 

Tombstone,  of  O.K.  Corral 
and  Boot  Hill  fame,  30  miles  to  the 
west,  and  Nogales,  on  the  Mexican 
border,  were  about  the  only  places 
soldiers  could  go  for  recreation  not 
so  long  ago. 

So  why  would  the  place  be 
considered  the  best  kept  secret  in 
the  Army? 

“The  first  thing  you  have 
going  for  the  place  is  the  climate,” 
says  Major  General  Gerd  S.  Grom- 
bacher,  commander  of  Fort  Hua- 
chuca. With  an  average  elevation 
of  5,000  feet,  the  post  and  sur- 
rounding mountains  have  mild 
weather  most  of  the  year.  The 
summer  isn’t  as  scorching  as  the  rest 
of  Arizona  and  much  of  the  winter 
is  pleasant. 

The  mountains  get  their  share 
of  storms  though.  The  word  “Hua- 
chuca” was  given  to  the  mountains 
by  Indians  who  lived  there  long 
before  the  soldiers  came.  It's 
variously  translated  to  mean  “place 
of  thunder”  or  “place  of  wind  and 
rain,”  both  apt  descriptions  during 
different  times  of  the  year. 

What’s  more,  you  won’t  find 
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A Communicating  Commander 

MAJOR  GENERAL  GERDS.  GROMBACHER,  commander 
of  the  Army  Communications  Command  and  Fort  Hua- 
chuca,  is  a people  person.  And  he's  a communicator, 
not  just  because  he’s  ACC’s  top  man  but  because  he 
knows  his  greatest  resource  is  people.  Every  week  he 
speaks  directly  to  his  troops  through  the  post  newspaper, 
The  Huachuca  Scout.  Monthly  he  talks  to  ACC  soldiers 
worldwide  via  videotape,  discussing  current  topics  of 
interest  and  asking  for  feedback.  Naturally  he  gets  it. 

"My  personal  leadership  style  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  I was  once  an  enlisted  man  and  that 
I formed  my  own  opinion  as  to  how  I would  like  to  be 
led  and  what  kind  of  officers  I would  like  to  have,”  he 
says. 

”1  believe  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  armies 
has  to  do  with  the  way  the  people  are  trained  and  the 
morale  of  the  people  who  fill  the  positions  in  those  armies. 
If  two  opposing  armies  were  numerically  equal,  the  one  that  is  best  trained,  has  the 
best  morale  and  is  the  best  led  will  win  the  war.” 

Not  only  must  the  Army’s  leaders  see  to  it  that  the  troops  are  trained,  says  Maj 
Gen  Grombacher,  but  “the  quality  of  life  must  be  such  that  an  environment  is  created 
in  which  they  want  to  stay.  And  to  do  that,  all  of  us  in  leadership  roles  have  got  to 
come  down  off  our  pedestals,  act  human  and  stress  the  human  affairs  side  of  the 
house.  That’s  what  makes  morale  and  that’s  what  makes  training  succeed. 

"We  just  can’t  do  it  in  the  old  authoritarian  style.  This  is  the  latter  half  of  the 
20th  century  and  the  way  we  operated  during  the  first  half  just  won’t  work  anymore. 
We  have  to  realize  that  and  get  with  the  program.” 

Getting  with  the  program  at  Fort  Huachuca  when  the  general  became  commander 
meant  getting  rid  of  some  rocks.  The  rocks,  forming  a replica  of  the  ACC  patch,  were 
put  on  a nearby  mountainside  when  ACCfirst  came  to  the  desert  post.  Maj  Gen  Grombacher 
had  them  removed  not  only  because  ACC  isn’t  the  only  command  on  post  anymore, 
but  because  “I  don’t  like  painting  rocks— it’s  a stupid  endeavor,”  he  says. 

"When  I first  came  here  as  a brigadier  general  in  1972  I used  to  look  at  that 
patch  as  a landmark,  but  I also  knew  that  people  were  sent  up  there  to  paint  it  and 
maintain  it.” 

After  studying  how  much  it  would  cost  to  restore  and  maintain  it,  the  general 
decided  that  the  money  could  be  better  spent  on  more  useful  things  than  rocks.  “Six 
thousand  dollars  buys  a lot  of  basketballs  and  supports  a lot  of  community  life  programs,” 
he  says. 

The  German-born  general  is  also  the  driving  force  behind  the  fledgling  Community 
Life  Program  on  the  post.  “Unless  you  get  behind  a program  like  this  and  constantly 
talk  it  up  and  push  it,  it  will  stay  low-key.  The  people  who  volunteer  to  work  in  it 
are  going  to  quit  volunteering  unless  there  is  command  support.  There  are  just  a few 
good  people  who  volunteer  for  everything  everywhere.  Despite  minimal  support  from 
the  rank  and  file,  a lot  has  been  done.  I think  eventually  it’ll  become  a major  force 
if  you  encourage  it  to  blossom  and  flourish.” 


soldiers  dying  of  boredom  on  the 
post.  “This  would  be  an  ideal  post 
for  new  soldiers  in  the  Army. 
There’s  so  much  to  do,  they 
wouldn’t  have  time  to  think  about 
being  homesick,”  says  Specialist  5 
Jan  Lam  Ho  of  the  Army  Intelli- 
gence Center  located  here. 

Most  of  the  on-post  recrea- 
tion is  centered  around  horses  and 
the  mountains.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral well-stocked  fishing  ponds  on- 
post. 

The  mountains  are  great  for 
hiking,  hunting  or  horseback  riding. 
You’ll  also  find  many  types  of 
animals.  Approaching  the  post  from 
the  north  gate,  it’s  not  unusual  to 


see  a roadrunner  scurrying  along  the 
hard-top.  Deer  are  plentiful  and 
sometimes  stray  close  to  the  Old 
Post  even  in  daylight.  The  post’s 
Garden  Canyon  is  the  world’s  larg- 
est hummingbird  sanctuary.  The 
canyon  is  the  home  for  all  species 
of  hummingbirds  found  in  North 
America  and  some  that  are  peculiar 
to  the  area. 

You  wouldn’t  think  a desert 
post  would  have  a scuba  club,  but 
Fort  Huachuca  does.  Basic  classes 
are  taught  in  the  post  pools.  Once 
they  learn  the  fundamentals,  divers 
scuba  in  Mexico’s  Sea  of  Cortez, 
some  4 to  5 hours  away,  or  otf  the 
coast  of  California. 


Skiers  don’t  have  to  leave 
their  skis  at  home  either.  Tucson’s 
Mount  Lemmon  and  several  other 
areas  in  the  state  offer  challenging 
slopes. 

The  post  also  boasts  an  active 
athletic  program  for  soldiers  and 
dependents  alike.  The  on-post  golf 
course  is  open  year-round. 

Even  the  religious  activities 
go  one  step  beyond  the  usual  chapel 
services  by  recognizing  the  special 
needs  of  the  community. 

“For  starters,  there’s  a Sin- 
gles Together  mixed  group  that 
meets  weekly  for  fun,  fellowship 
and  attendance  at  local  and  Tucson 
happenings.  Chapel  sponsored,  yes, 
but  definitely  not  dull,”  says  former 
religious  activities  publicist  Rusti 
Evans. 

“If  you’re  married,  there’s 
a chapel-sponsored  option  avail- 
able— a fantastic  getaway  weekend 
retreat  at  one  of  Tucson’s  finest 
motels.  You  spend  two  days  and 
nights  renewing  acquaintance  with 
the  spouse,  sans  worries  of  kids, 
commissary  lines  and  work  details. 
This  Marriage  Retreat  is  a highly 
popular  option  for  off-duty  time.” 

Murr  Recreation  Center  has 
a unique  set-up  too.  Its  ballroom 
doubles  as  a roller  skating  rink.  At 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  Center,  soldiers 
and  dependents  turn  out  silver  and 
turquoise  jewelry  rivaling  the  crea- 
tions of  local  Indians. 

The  raw  materials  are  mined 
in  the  area.  In  fact,  a good  prospec- 
tor could  probably  find  precious 
metals  in  the  Huachuca  Mountains. 
It  wouldn’t  be  the  first  time  a soldier 
has  found  gold  in  Huachuca  Can- 
yon. In  1941  a soldier  in  the  25th 
Infantry  Regiment  reportedly  found 
gold  there  but  lost  the  hidden  treas- 
ure when  a storm  closed  the  cave 
and  he  couldn’t  find  it  again.  Such 
tales  of  lost  gold  and  treasure  are 
common  throughout  Arizona. 

Cochise  and  Geronimo 
weren’t  the  only  fugitives  who  used 
the  mountains  as  hideouts.  Nearby 
Colossal  Cave  is  one  of  the  famous 
locations  where  outlaws  hid. 

Legends  of  this  sort  make 
Fort  Huachuca  unique.  Much  of  the 
area  history  is  preserved  and  makes 
for  romantic  excursions  into  the 
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Counterclockwise  from  top  left:  Fort  Huachuca  with  its  many 
electronics  and  communications-oriented  activities  lies  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  clear 
air  and  wide-open  spaces  make  the  area  ideal  for  electronic 
testing  and  field  training.  Signal  soldiers  learn  to  climb  telephone 
poles.  Technicians  work  in  a command  and  control  center  and 
in  the  field  with  a test  drone.  Nearby  Tombstone,  above,  is  one 
of  the  area’s  must-see  attractions.  Left,  dependents  take  part 
in  many  on-post  activities  run  by  DYA. 


. 


past,  on  post  and  off. 

Fort  Huachuca  is  actually 
two  posts.  The  new  post  area, 
located  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
mountains,  contains  the  billets  and 
work  buildings.  Many  feature  the 
Mexican  style  architecture  preva- 
lent in  the  area. 

Old  Fort  Huachuca  is  pretty 
much  as  it  was  when  first  built.  The 
buildings  and  parade  field  on  the 
quadrangle  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains  have  different  uses  now 
but  remain  largely  unchanged  in 
appearance.  The  former  officers’ 
club  is  now  the  post  museum  and 
the  old  barracks  serve  as  offices. 
Only  the  houses  on  Officers’  Row 
have  retained  their  original  function 
as  quarters  for  the  highest  ranking 
officers.  Today  the  entire  site  is  a 
Historic  National  Landmark. 

Even  though  the  cars  along 
the  streets  are  new,  the  scene  could 


become  a turn-of-the-century  cav- 
alry post  in  a blink. 

Then,  most  of  the  soldiers  on 
post  were  Buffalo  Soldiers.  Indians 
gave  the  nickname  to  black  cav- 
alrymen because  they  thought  their 
hair  and  dark  skin  resembled  that 
of  their  beloved  buffalo. 

Only  one  Buffalo  Soldier 
remains  on  the  post.  The  9-foot 
bronze  statue  at  the  front  gate  is 
a tribute  to  the  all-black  9th  and  1 Oth 
Cavalry  Regiments,  the  24th  and 
25th  Infantry  Regiments  and  the  92d 
and  93d  Infantry  Divisions  who 
served  there. 

Tucson,  70  miles  to  the 
northwest,  is  the  nearest  center  of 
culture,  education  and  entertain- 
ment. Shopping  centers,  theaters, 
nightclubs  and  all  the  attractions  of 
the  city  are  an  hour  or  two  drive 
away.  Shuttlebuses  run  to  and  from 
Tucson  on  weekends. 


A good  many  of  Fort  Hua- 
chuca’s  civilian  workers  commute 
daily  from  the  city.  The  trip  is  a 
long  one  but  not  without  its  attrac- 
tions. Route  80  cuts  through  part 
of  the  cactus  forest,  Saguaro  Na- 
tional Monument.  The  saguaro, 
probably  the  most  recognizable  type 
of  cactus  to  Easterners,  grows  only 
in  southern  Arizona  and  in  the 
Mexican  state  of  Sonora.  Many 
grow  as  tall  as  25  to  30  feet  and 
live  up  to  200  years.  Its  blossom 
is  Arizona’s  state  flower. 

Tucson,  like  Fort  Huachuca, 
has  maintained  or  restored  the  ar- 
chitecture of  its  frontier  life.  Many 
westerns  are  filmed  there  and  daily 
gunfights  are  staged  in  Old  Tucson. 

Western  fans  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  Tombstone,  “The  Town 
TooTough  to  Die,’’  still  hasn’t  died. 
Parts  of  the  town  are  national 
historic  landmarks,  also. 
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Driveaway  Horses— Rent  or  Lease 

If  Fort  Huachuca  needed  another  reason  for  its  existence,  it  could  moonlight  as  a dude 
ranch. 

The  post  riding  stables,  Buffalo  Corral,  have  152  government-owned  horses  for 
rent.  Other  posts  run  stables,  but  few  make  money  on  their  programs.  Buffalo  Corral’s 
operation  is  so  successful  that  the  profits  are  used  to  finance  other  programs. 

One  program,  in  which  soldiers  can  lease  horses  for  one  month  or  more,  was 
begun  last  year.  The  cost,  including  feed,  is  only  $60  a month. 

The  program  benefits  saddle-struck  soldiers  and  dependents.  It  gives  the  city 
slickers  a chance  to  see  if  owning  and  caring  for  a horse  is  really  as  glamorous  as 
it  looked  in  “Blazing  Saddles.” 

“There’s  about  3,000  acres  of  open  range  for  riding.  With  the  canyons,  that’s 
about  5,000  acres  to  ride  in,”  says  director  of  outdoor  recreation,  Amos  Yarborough, 
“often  people  take  the  horses  on  overnight  camp-outs.” 

Soldiers  who  own  their  own  steeds  can  board  them  on  post  as  well.  There  are 
facilities  for  120  horses  in  the  private  mount  area.  Feed  can  be  bought  through  the 
post's  resale  feed  store. 

Riding  lessons  (free  to  soldiers)  and  rodeos  are  conducted  regularly.  The  post 
Rodeo  Club  has  calf  and  steer  ropers  and  bronc  riders.  The  Riding  Club  holds  gymkhanas 
(equestrian  exhibitions)  and  conducts  trail  rides  through  the  mountains. 

If  you  didn’t  know  better,  you’d  think  Fort  Huachuca  was  still  a cavalry  post. 


Many  places  made  famous  in 
the  1880s  by  Doc  Holliday,  Virgil 
and  Wyatt  Earp  and  the  Clanton 
gang  still  stand.  Tombstone ’s  annual 
“Helldorado  Days”  and  monthly 
shows  reenact  the  town’s  wild  and 
colorful  past. 

Not  to  be  missed  are  the 
immortal  words  on  Frank  Bowles’ 
tombstone  on  Boot  Hill.  “As  you 
pass  by  remember  that  as  you  are 
now  so  once  was  I.  And  as  I am 
you  soon  will  be,  remember  me.” 

Tombstone  and  Fort  Hua- 
chuca grew  up  together.  The  town 
even  got  its  name  from  soldiers.  A 
prospector  who  accompanied  the 
soldiers  to  the  site  of  Fort  Huachuca 
was  told  that  he  would  find  only  his 
tombstone  in  that  area  because  of 
the  danger  of  Indian  raids.  As  it 
turned  out,  he  found  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  boom  town,  created  by 
rumors  of  rich  strikes,  adopted  the 
name. 

The  old  mining  town  hasn't 
changed  much,  except  that  there’s 
no  mining  now  and  less  than  2,000 
people  live  there. 

Fort  Huachuca,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  alive  with  activity.  The 
post’s  modern  era  began  in  1954 
when  the  U.S.  Army  Electronic 
Proving  Ground  was  established 
there.  Today  Fort  Huachuca’s  main 
missions  are  communications, 
electronics  development,  intelli- 
gence and  training. 

It’s  the  headquarters  for  both 


the  U.S.  Army  Communications 
Command  and  the  U.S.  Army  In- 
telligence Center  and  School.  Many 
tenant  organizations,  including 
Libby  Army  Airfield,  round  out  the 
post’s  activities. 

Outside  the  west  gate  you 
might  find  11th  Signal  Group  sol- 
diers practicing  infantry  tactics  or 
ground  surveillance  students  work- 
ing with  radar  and  other  equipment. 

In  the  new  post  area  it’s  not 
unusual  to  find  ACC  students  prac- 
ticing their  skills  by  climbing  the 
cluster  of  telephone  poles  set  up 
there.  Elsewhere  soldiers  are  learn- 
ing how  to  bend  conduits  or  string 
wires.  In  classrooms  at  the  Intelli- 
gence Center,  laws  governing  inter- 
rogation of  prisoners  of  war  are 
reviewed. 

Not  all  workers  and  students 
onthepostare  U.S.  Armymembers. 
Foreign  soldiers  and  members  of  the 
other  services  contribute  to  the  post 
population  also. 

The  post  is  home  for  about 
6,000  soldiers  and  11,000  depend- 
ents. Housing  is  plentiful  and  most 
units  are  spread  out  for  privacy. 

Because  of  its  isolated  loca- 
tion, Fort  Huachuca’s  population 
enjoys  excellent  on-post  services. 
There’s  no  nearby  community  large 
enough  to  cater  to  dependents' 
dental  care  needs,  so  these  too  are 
provided  on  post  on  a space  avail- 
able basis. 

One  big  problem  for  some  of 


Fort  Huachuca’s  families  is  separa- 
tion.Soldiersinthe  1 IthSignalGroup 
andtheCommunicationsElectronics 
Engineering  Installation  Agency 
(CEEIA)  spend  much  time  on  ex- 
tended temporary  duty  all  over  the 
world.  CEEIA  has  its  own  wives 
club  and  chaplain  to  assist  spouses 
and  children  during  absences. 

“With  so  much  in  common, 
we’re  more  like  relatives  than 
friends,”  says  one  of  CEEIA  wives 
club  members.  “The  club  gives  us 
someplace  to  go  and  meet  other 
people.” 

Some  wives  also  have  trouble 
finding  jobs.  The  communities  of 
Sierra  Vista  and  Huachuca  City  are 
small  and  seldom  have  jobopenings. 

Fort  Huachuca’s  atmos- 
phere , like  that  of  the  area,  is  casual , 
but  Soldier  of  the  Month  (SOM) 
and  Soldier  of  the  Year  (SOY) 
competitions  are  enough  to  make 
any  soldier  a strac  troop. 

In  addition  to  varied  prizes, 
the  Soldier  of  the  Month  at  Fort 
Huachuca  wins  the  use  of  a new 
car  with  unlimited  mileage  for  a 
month.  The  car  is  donated  by  a local 
new  car  dealers’  association. 

The  Soldier  of  the  Year  is 
selected  from  among  the  SOM  win- 
ners. “We  ask  no  MOS  questions; 
it’s  all  basic  soldiering,”  says  post 
Command  Sergeant  Major  Horace 
Cordova. 

Besides  trophies  and  other 
gifts,  the  SOY  receives  a dress  blue 
uniform,  and  a trip  for  two  to  Hawaii 
for  a week,  plus  $150  spending 
money. 

“We  put  a lot  of  emphasis 
on  the  Soldier  of  the  Year  program 
because  the  experience  the  soldier 
gets  carries  over  from  his  or  her 
soldierly  life,”  says  Cmd  Sgt  Maj 
Cordova.  “He's  not  always  going 
to  be  a private  in  the  Army.  Today 
he’s  a private;  tomorrow  he’s  an 
executive  or  a bank  president.  The 
trainingthe  soldier  gets  here  meeting 
people  and  competing  is  good 
throughout  his  life.” 

So  the  secret  is  out.  Life  at 
Fort  Huachuca  isn’t  all  gila  mon- 
sters and  rattlesnakes.  It's  relaxed 
living,  clean  air  and,  who  knows, 
maybe  you’ll  strike  it  rich,  one  way 
or  another.  □ 
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THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  has  served  in 
the  United  States  Army  for  more  than  200 
years.  As  early  as  March  13,  1778,  George 
Washington  wrote  from  Valley  Forge  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs:  . .Iam 

empowered  to  employ  a body  of  four 
hundred  Indians,  if  they  can  be  procured 
upon  proper  terms  ...  I think  they  may 
be  made  of  excellent  use,  as  scouts  and  light 
troops  mixed  with  our  own  parties.” 


PHILIP  R.  SMITH  JR.,  former  associate  editor  of  SOLDIERS,  Is 
assigned  to  the  American  Forces  Information  Service,  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Affairs). 


Dr.  Waldo,  a surgeon  at  Valley  Forge, 
wrote:  “I  was  called  to  relieve  a soldier 
thought  to  be  dying.  He  expired  before  I 
reached  the  hut.  He  was  an  Indian,  an 
excellent  soldier,  and  has  fought  for  the  very 
people  who  disinherited  his  forefathers.” 

Indians  also  served  during  the  Civil 
War  when  regiments  of  them  fought  in  both 
Union  and  Confederate  armies.  Those  who 
fought  for  the  Union  were  organized  into 
the  First,  Second  and  Third  Indian  Regi- 
ments, with  the  Third  Regiment  in  particular 
gaining  distinction  as  a fighting  unit. 

Confederate  Colonel  Douglas  H. 
Cooper  led  the  Choctaw  Indians  who  fought 
for  the  South.  Other  Indians  who  served 
as  commissioned  officers  were  Colonels 
Daniel  McIntosh,  John  Drew  and  Stand 
Wati,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Chilly  McIntosh 
and  Major  John  Jumper. 

The  Indians  didn’t  lack  for  bravery 
but  they  disliked  the  repetitive  training  and 
military  ceremonies  which,  to  them,  held 
no  cultural  significance.  Drill  consisted  of 
a whooping  charge,  dismounting,  taking 
cover  in  timber  and  firing  by  squads,  then 
clearing  rifles.  A Union  Indian  regiment 
learned  to  form  fours  and  march  to  war 
chants. 

Weapons  of  both  the  Union  and 
Confederate  units  ranged  from  rifled  mus- 
kets to  smoothbores  and  old,  almost  useless 
flintlocks  along  with  a variety  of  pistols  and 
revolvers.  Some  Indians  were  reduced  to 
fighting  with  bow  and  arrow  and  tomahawk, 
which  in  some  cases  were  more  effective 
than  their  ancient  firearms.  Uniforms  were 
either  nonexistent  or  nondescript. 

Scouts.  After  the  Civil  War,  Indians 
became  part  of  the  enlisted  ranks  of  the 
U.S.  Army  where  previously  they  had  been 
hired  as  civilian  auxiliaries  and  for  scouting 
duty.  Commanded  by  both  officers  and,  on 
occasion,  by  civilians,  they  were  formed  into 
loose-knit  companies.  A notable  exception 
was  the  well-organized  Pawnee  Indian 
Scouts  commanded  by  Frank  and  Luther 
North.  This  group  distinguished  itself  in 
protecting  workers  against  hostile  attacks 
during  the  building  of  the  western  railroads. 

Pawnee  Scouts,  as  did  many  other 
Indian  units  that  fought  for  the  Army,  wore 
motley  combinations  of  regulation  uniform 
and  native  dress  or  dispensed  with  clothing 
altogether  before  going  into  battle.  Captain 
Luther  North  said  of  the  Scouts  that  they 
stripped  down  to  their  loin  cloths  and 
covered  their  heads  with  bandannas  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  hostiles. 

The  U.S.  Indian  Scouts  were  estab- 
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This  sketch  of  an 
Apache  scout,  and  the 
drawing  of  the  Indian 
soldier  in  the  Crow 
Scout  Corps  on  page 
21  are  the  handiwork 
of  famed  frontier  artist 
Frederic  Remington. 
(Reproduced  courtesy 
Lt  Col  M.  W.  Arps  Jr., 
USA-Ret.) 


lished  by  order  of  the  War  Department  on 
August  1 , 1866,  to  provide  “in  the  territories 
and  Indian  country  a force  of  Indians  not 
to  exceed  one  thousand,  to  act  as  scouts, 
who  shall  receive  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  cavalry  soldiers. . . .“By  1867  there  were 
474  Scouts  in  the  Army.  A decade  later  they 
reached  a peak  of  600. 

Military  commanders  in  the  West 
were  lavish  in  their  praise  of  the  scouts. 
In  1867  Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck  wrote, 
“I  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  use  of 
Indian  Scouts  . . . Their  services  have 
proved  of  the  greatest  value.  As  guides  and 
scouts,  they  are  almost  indispensable.” 

One  of  the  greatest  Indian  fighters 
of  the  Old  West,  General  George  Crook, 
found  them  invaluable  in  tracking  down  the 
wily  and  elusive  Apaches.  By  employing 
warriors  of  conciliated  tribes,  he  was  able 
to  subdue  the  remaining  Apache  renegade 
bands  to  help  end  the  Indian  Wars. 

On  Duty.  The  Scouts  were  regular 
enlisted  men  of  the  Army;  they  received 
the  same  pay  and  allowances  and  wore  the 
same  uniforms.  They  were  distinguished  for 
a time  by  a hat  ornament  consisting  of  two 
crossed  arrows  with  points  up,  with  the 
letters  U.S.S.  for  “United  States  Scouts” 
above  the  arrows. 

The  primary  distinction  between  the 
Scouts  and  other  soldiers  was  that  the 
Scouts’  area  of  service  was  limited  to  the 
general  location  where  they  enlisted.  Diffi- 
culties of  spelling  and  pronouncing  the 
Indian  language  led  General  Crook  to  desig- 
nate Scouts  by  number,  as  Privates  7,  10 
and  the  like.  Others  acquired  such  names 
as  Sergeant  Y,  Sergeant  Deadshot,  Cor- 
porals Dandy  Jim,  Peaches,  Shortnin’ 
Bread,  and  Sergeant  Charlie  Bones. 

The  names  of  many  Indian  heroes 
of  the  Indian  Wars  can  be  found  in  the  rolls 
of  the  gallant  men  who  received  our  Nation’s 
highest  award  for  bravery  in  battle.  Achesay, 
Blanquet,  Chiquito,  Elsatsoosu,  Jim,  Kel- 
say,  Kosoha,  Machol,  Nannasaddie  and 
Nantaje — these  Indians  and  many  others 
were  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for 
“gallant  conduct  during  campaigns  and 
engagements  with  the  Apaches.” 

The  end  of  the  Indian  Wars  brought 
a drastic  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  Scouts . 
In  1891  there  were  only  24  on  active  duty. 
A year  later,  however,  the  number  increased 
to  39  as  15  additional  men  were  enlisted 
for  General  John  J.  Pershing’s  punitive 
expedition  into  Mexico  in  pursuit  of  Pancho 
Villa. 

The  Indian  Scouts  of  the  U.S.  Army 


fought  their  last  fight  on  May  5,  1916,  at 
the  0 jos  Azules  Ranch  some  300  miles  south 
of  the  Mexican  border.  An  Apache  Scout 
detachment  with  a squadron  of  the  11th 
Cavalry  under  Major  Robert  L.  Howze 
fought  a battle  with  a band  of  Villistas. 
Although  most  of  the  Villistas  escaped,  44 
were  killed,  and  many  more  wounded.  No 
Americans  were  wounded. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  Indian  Scouts 
during  the  Indian-fighting  days  was  to  supply 
the  tables  of  the  posts  with  meat.  Legend 
has  it  that  an  Indian  Scout  was  given  the 
order  to  go  out  and  bag  60  turkeys  and 
2 deer  for  the  Thanksgiving  meal  at  the 
post.  After  a day  in  the  mountains,  the  word 
was  sent  back,  “Is  that  all  you  want?” 

Some  of  the  last  of  the  Indian  Scouts 
were  stationed  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz., 
where  they  were  “left  over”  from  the 
Mexican  Punitive  Expedition.  Their 
principal  duties  were  to  patrol  the  boundaries 
of  the  post,  to  keep  out  trespassers  and  to 
serve  as  guides  for  surveying  parties  from 
the  Interior  Department.  These  scouts 
served  at  Fort  Huachuca  until  they  were 
finally  disbanded  in  1947. 

Tradition  Continues.  In  the  tradition 
of  their  ancestors,  many  Indians  served 
gallantly  in  the  Army  during  World  War  I 
and  II,  the  Korean  War  and  in  Vietnam. 
There  were,  for  example,  eight  Navajos  in 
the  First  Marine  Division  in  the  Pacific  who, 
according  to  war  correspondent  Ernie  Pyle, 
proved  particularly  useful  when  secret 
orders  had  to  be  sent.  The  Navajo  signalmen 
sent  the  message  in  their  native  tongue  and, 
as  Pyle  wrote,  “Practically  nobody  in  the 
world  understands  Navajo  except  another 
Navajo.” 

Medal  of  Honor  winners  of  Indian 
origin  in  World  War  II  included  Second 
Lieutenant  Ernest  Childers  and  First  Lieu- 
tenant Jack  C.  Montgomery.  The  Korean 
War  Medal  of  Honor  roll  includes  Corporal 
Mitchell  Red  Cloud  Jr. 

Also  in  the  tradition  of  the  American 
Indian’s  service  to  the  Nation  is  the  family 
of  Pascal  Poolaw,  a veteran  of  three  wars, 
who  was  killed  in  action  in  Vietnam  in  1967. 
Four  of  his  sons  served  in  the  Army  during 
the  Vietnam  War. 

The  American  Indians  whose  forefa- 
thers were  dispossessed  by  advancing  civi- 
lization have  gone  on  to  make  a great 
contribution  to  the  Nation.  Today,  2,690 
American  Indians  are  servingin  Armyranks. 
In  peace  and  war  they  serve  with  pride  and 
distinction  alongside  their  compatriots  in 
Army  Green.  □ 
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All  Seriousness  Aside 

Definitions  Up-Dated: 

Hunch — a feeling  that  makes  you 
certain  about  something  that  you 
know  nothing  about. 

Husband — a person  who’s  under 
the  impression  he  bossesthe  house, 
when  actually  he  only  houses  the 
boss. 


“You  don't  turn  it  on,  Forkner 
manually  operated.1' 


It's 


Junk — something  you  keep,  then 
throw  away  just  before  you  need  it. 

Sweater — a garment  worn  by  a child 
when  his  mother  feels  chilly. 

Point  of  View: 

Today  when  you  see  a little  old  lady 
sitting  at  a spinning  wheel,  chances 
are  she's  at  Las  Vegas. 

The  older  a man  gets,  the  further 
he  had  to  walk  to  school  as  a boy. 

Signs  of  the  Times: 

Outside  a plush  desert  resort  hotel: 
"Only  our  guests  may  swim  in  our 
mirage." 

On  the  back  of  a school  bus:  "Keep 
your  distance — I’m  a carrier." 

From  the  Royal  Australian 
Corps  of  Signals  Newsletter 

Do  You  Remember . . . 

when  Charge!  meant  Attack! 
not  Pay  Later. 


Share  your  humor  items  with  SOLDIERS 
readers.  Send  the  item  to  The  Lighter  Side 
SOLDIERS  magazine  Cameron  Station,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22314 
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Ellithorpe  and  Ellithorpe:  Move  over,  Darling 


Singh:  Maroon  instead  of  OD 


It’s  her  turn  now. 
SSgt  Rea  B.  Ellithorpe 

seems  reluctant  to  hand 
over  his  award  to  wife 
Juanita,  a specialist  5.  He 
was  named  the  Fort  Camp- 
bell, Ky.,  NCO  of  the  3d 
Quarter  in  1978,  and  she 
followed  closely  on  his 
heels,  nabbing  NCO  of  the 
4th  Quarter. 

SP5  Ellithorpe  is  a 
parachute  rigger  and  the 
only  woman  onjump  status 
with  the  101st  Airborne  Di- 
vision (Air  Assault).  She 
has,  on  occasion,  packed 
her  husband's  chute,  and 
has  even  served  as  jump- 
masterforSSgt  Ellithorpe’s 
unit,  the  Division  Path- 
findersof  the  101st  Aviation 
Group. 


When  Capt  (Dr.) 
Parbhur  Singh  joined  the 
Army,  he  didn’t  have  an 
olive-drab  turban  and,  nat- 
urally, the  quartermaster 
sales  store  doesn't  stock 


them.  But  until  a specially 
made  color-keyed  turban 
arrives  from  his  native 
India,  he’ll  make  do  with  a 
maroon  one  that  matches 
his  Medical  Corps  branch 
color. 

Capt  Singh,  a Sikh 
whose  religion  requires 
him  to  wear  the  head  cov- 
ering and  beard,  is  an 
ophthalmologist  (eye  doc- 
tor) at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.  He 
figured  the  Army  would  be 
a good  outfit  to  work  for 
while  he  waits  for  his  wife 
to  finish  her  pediatrics  res- 
idency in  nearby  Norfolk. 
He's  enjoying  it  so  much, 
he’s  now  thinking  about 
getting  his  U.S.  citizenship 
and  making  the  Army  a 
career. 


Sgt  1st  Cl  Berkley 
Bryant  is  pushing  a needle 
through  this  balloon,  so 
why  doesn’t  it  pop?  It’s  his 
“super-needled  balloon’’ 
trick  from  his  magic  act. 

Stationed  at  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.,  Sgt  Bryant  often 
puts  on  shows  with  all  the 
traditional  props — rabbits, 
cards,  doves  and  even  fire. 
He  got  hooked  on  this 
hobby  in  Vietnam.  “The 
childrentherewere  amazed 
at  even  simple  illusions  and 
sleights  of  hand,”  he  says. 
“It  was  pure  excitement  to 
see  adults  and  kids  reacting 
to  my  magic.” 


How  many  people 
can  say  they  swam  before 
they  walked?  Casey  Sauer 
could — if  she  could  talk. 
She  and  her  dad,  Army 
civilian  Bill  Sauer,  regularly 
participate  in  a parents  and 
tots  swim  class  at  the  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.,  YMCA. 

With  the  help  of  Dad 
and  her  “swimmies,”  Casey 
is  learning  such  basics  as 
how  to  blow  bubbles  and 
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Bryant:  The  super-needled  balloon  trick 


Sauers:  She  swims  with  wings 


maneuver  around  the  pool. 
“We  try  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren the  basics  of  swim- 
ming early,”  says  Polly 
Wolf,  the  instructor.  “Most 
don’t  leave  the  class  know- 
ing how  to  swim,  only  to  feel 
comfortable  in  the  water 
and  to  get  around  the  pool 
without  drowning.” 


PFC  Fran  Veyna 

pulls  her  own  weight,  and 
then  some.  Although  she 
only  weighs  in  at  114 
pounds,  she  is  capable  of 
dead-lifting  197  pounds, 
bench-pressing  75  and 


squatting  with  155  pounds. 
These  totals  carried  her  to 
first  place  in  her  weight 
class  at  the  Mainz,  Ger- 
many, Open  Powerlifting 
meet. 

PFC  Veyna  is  a 
member  of  a weightlifting 
team  made  up  of  four  men 
and  women  soldiers  from 
the  267th  Signal  Company, 
5th  Signal  Command  in 
Pirmasens,  Germany.  The 
team  placed  third  at  the 
meet. 


There’s  more  to  win- 
ning a physique  contest 


Johnston:  Coming  to  grips 

than  merely  flexing  your 
muscles.  PFC  Rusty  John- 
ston, winner  of  the  Mr.  Fort 
Benning  Physique  Contest, 
helped  build  those  biceps 
by  playing  football,  weight- 
lifting,  wrestling,  boxing, 
running  track,  practicing 
karate  and  meditating. 

“I  believe  being  an 
athlete  is  making  the  most 
of  what  you  are,”  he  says. 
“I  want  to  be  the  best  in 
everything  I do.” 

Runners-up  for  the 
title  were  Capt  James 
Grimes  Jr.,  and  SSgt  John 
Franklin  Jr. 
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SACRAMENTO 
ARMY  DEPOT 
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WHERE  GREMLINS 
FEAR  TO  TREAD 


Story  and  photos  by 
MSgt  Matt  Glasgow 


Back  when  armies  fought 
with  swords,  there  were 
hardly  any  gremlins  in  the  world. 

Gremlins  weren’t  even 
discovered  until  World  War  II 
when  pilots  reported  the  tiny, 
mischievous  elves  were  causing 
engine  troubles  and  mysterious 
mechanical  problems  in  aircraft. 
Today,  gremlins  are  everywhere, 
but  they  seem  to  thrive  in 
electronic  gear. 

No  one  ever  sees  the  wee 
creatures— they’re  invisible — but 
you  can  tell  gremlins  have  been 
there  when  your  equipment 
suddenly  goes  on  the  fritz  for  no 
logical  reason. 

If  gremlins  have  done  a 
good  enough  job,  electronics 
repair  specialists  in  the  field  will 
have  to  run  a long  series  of  tests 
to  learn  that  your  radio,  starlight 
scope  or  laser  rangefinder  can’t 
be  fixed  in  their  shop.  When  that 
happens,  there’s  only  one  thing 
to  do:  “Send  it  to  depot.’’ 

Gremlins  are  driven  off  by 
the  wizards  at  Sacramento 
Army  Depot,  Calif.  There,  some 
of  the  world’s  most  astonishing 
inventions  are  old  hat. 

It’s  a land  where  computer  is 
spoken  and  laser  is  understood. 
Modern  wizards  turn  nitrogen 
into  liquid  at  -320°F,  and  send 
TV-like  pictures  through  “fiber 
optics’’ — plastic  threads  10 
times  thinner  than  a human  hair. 

Some  say,  “West  of  the 
Mississippi,  Sacramento  Depot  is 
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the  Harvard  of  electronics.”  And 
it  could  be.  The  depot  operates 
the  hundreds  of  high-powered 
mechanical  and  electronics 
gadgets  the  Army  needs  to 
perform  extensive  repairs,  but 
can’t  take  to  the  field. 

Unlike  field  repair  shops, 
Sacramento  Depot  is  equipped 
to  rebuild  worn-out  electronics 
equipment  from  the  chassis  up. 

It  can  even  manufacture  needed 
repair  parts  when  there’s  no 
other  way  to  get  them. 

One  of  12  major  Depot 
System  Command  depots, 
Sacramento  is  a 485-acre  supply 
and  repair  facility  that  supports 
the  Army’s  worldwide 
communications  and  electronics 
needs. 

To  do  the  job,  the  Army 
employs  2,900  civilians  and 
about  100  soldiers.  Officials  say 


Photo  by  Walter  Rykowski 

civilians  outnumber  soldiers 
because  the  work  requires 
people  who  stay  in  one  place, 
doing  the  same  job,  for  years. 

‘‘The  depot  task  is  best 
suited  for  a stable  civilian 
workforce.  Active  military  could 
do  the  job  if  the  Army  chose  to 
allocate  soldiers  to  the  depot  for 
prolonged  periods  instead  of 
getting  maximum  benefit 
through  assignment  and  training 
with  combat  units.  You  can’t 
shift  a person  away  from  very 


sophisticated  electronic 
equipment  every  2 years  and 
expect  maximum  performance,” 
says  Colonel  Jack  Sauer,  depot 
commander.  “Electronics  work 
requires  education,  stability  and 
experience  developed  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  Our  average 
civilian  employee  has  worked 
here  for  15  years  and  has 
continually  kept  pace  with 
technological  changes  to  best 
assist  Army  equipment 
readiness.” 

Ralph  Marks  may  be  a 
good  example.  "I  started  here  in 
July  1947  as  an  electronics 
equipment  helper  at  99  cents  an 
hour — good  pay  in  those  days,” 
he  chuckles. 

Ralph  started  out  fixing 
World  War  II  walkie-talkies.  He 
worked  his  way  up  to  being  an 
ace  repairman  of  SCR  584  radar. 


The  584  was  replaced  by 
more  advanced  radar  in  the 
1950s.  Fifteen  years  later, 

Ralph’s  memory  of  that  system 
saved  lives  in  combat. 

“During  the  Vietnam  War, 
the  584  came  back  again.  North 
Vietnam  was  using  them  to  fire 
missiles  at  our  aircraft. 

“In  1967  we  had  a call 
from  the  Navy.  They  needed 
584s  to  train  their  pilots  to  take 
evasive  action.  We  ran  all  over 
the  country  looking  for  parts.  We 


managed  to  find  a 584  van  with 
equipment  in  it  at  a moving 
company.  We  went  to  surplus 
depots  to  get  parts.  We  had  to 
get  them  back  into  their  original 
condition  to  fit  Navy  needs.” 

His  mission  was 
successful.  The  Navy  got  the 
radar  sets  in  “like  original” 
condition,  and  pilots  learned  to 
evade  them.  Using  the  584s  from 
Sacramento,  the  Navy  even 
developed  a missile  that  would 
follow  the  radar’s  signal  beam  to 
destroy  the  radar  site. 

Today,  Marks  is  a general 
foreman  for  more  than  400 
electronics  specialists  who  fix 
everything  from  field  telephones 
to  multi-million  dollar 
communications  vans.  Part  of 
the  $2.2  million  worth  of 
equipment  that  passes  through 
his  shop  each  month  is  destined 


Goggles,  scopes  and  night  vision  devices 
are  repaired  in  a “clean  room”  protected 
by  triple  filtered  air  intakes. 


for  Korea — where  his  son  is  a 
captain  in  an  Army  signal 
company. 

About  $200,000  worth  of 
broken  equipment  arrives 
at  Sacramento  Army  Depot  on 
an  average  day— on  planes, 
trucks  and  railcars.  Electronic 
gear  goes  to  Marks.  Night  vision 
devices  go  to  an  Electro-Optics 
Branch  where  Bernie  Haley 
works. 

“A  starlight  scope 
intensifies  light  to  the  point 
where  you  can  see  things  at 
night  through  the  eye  piece,” 
Haley  says.  But  drop  it  and  you 
may  see  nothing  but  spots  and 
flickering  interference. 

“During  Vietnam,  we  used 
to  get  scopes  that  had  been 
dropped  in  the  mud,  and  some 
that  even  had  bullet  holes 
through  them,”  he  says.  “But  it’s 
not  like  that  any  more. 

“The  big  problem 
nowadays  is  the  soldier  who 
pulls  a handkerchief  out  of  a 
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sandy  pocket  and  wipes  the 
lens.  That  scratches  the  lens 
pretty  bad.” 

Goggles,  scopes  and 
other  devices  that  let  soldiers 
see  at  night  are  repaired  in 
‘‘clean  rooms”  protected  by 
triple-filtered  air  intakes.  Before 
entering  a clean  room,  everyone 
must  don  a dust-free  coat  and 
take  an  ‘‘air  shower”  to  rid 
themselves  of  dust  and  tiny 
debris.  Small  bits  of  foreign 
matter  can  cause  havoc  inside  a 
sealed  scope,  in  which  each  lens 
must  fit  within  thousandths  of  an 
inch. 

While  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  experimenting  with  lasers, 
Sacramento’s  electro-optics 
technicians  are  already  repairing 
them.  In  a science-fiction-like 
building,  specialists  use 
complicated  test  equipment  and 
miniature  tools  to  fix  laser 
range-finders  from  Army  tanks. 

In  another  section  of  the 
depot,  technicians  and 
engineers  overhaul  cryogenic 
refrigeration  units  that  pump 
liquid  nitrogen  at  -320°F. 

“We  repair  them  for  the 
services — Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force— for  use  on  their  aircraft,” 
says  Bailey  Hillman,  a 32-year 


Left,  pinpointing  gremlins  in  laser  equip- 
ment is  a depot  specialty.  Right,  Arnold 
Ahrens  inspects  part  of  the  $200,000  in 
broken  equipment  that  arrives  for  repair 
at  Sacramento  on  an  average  day. 


depot  employee  who  says  he 
‘‘got  involved  with  cryogenics 
back  in  1968  to  help  the  troops 
in  Vietnam  with  the  OV-1 
aircraft. 

‘‘Now  cryogenics  are  used 
in  counter-measure  equipment, 
in  fire  control  systems  and  on 
infra-red  surveillance  systems. 
It’s  an  interesting  field  ...  a 
challenging  one.” 

‘‘The  Army  couldn’t 
operate  without  us,”  says  Bob 
Wolz,  an  11-year  member  of  the 
depot. 

‘‘The  Army  has  a lot  of 
highly  specialized  equipment, 
originally  built  by  civilian 
industries.  Let’s  say  it  orders  500 
of  one  item.  Then  the  people 
who  built  it  have  to  be  put  onto 
other  projects. 

‘‘In  2 to  3 years  the 
equipment  comes  back  in  need 
of  repairs.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  it?  It’s  too  expensive  to 
discard.  You  can’t  send  it  back 
to  the  factory  because  they’re  no 
longer  rigged  for  this  kind  of 
work. 

“The  government  found  it 
was  cheaper  for  us  to  do  it  and 
that  we  could  support  the 
soldiers  in  the  field  better.  We 
give  them  faster  turn-around 
time — and  product  improvement 
to  boot,”  says  Wolz. 

‘‘Broken  equipment  that 
comes  into  this  depot  leaves  in 
better  shape  than  when  it  was 
brand  new.  That’s  because  we 
build  all  the  new  modifications 
and  product  improvements  into 
each  item  while  it’s  being 
repaired.  Even  if  we  have  to 
completely  rebuild  it,  it’s 
normally  65  percent  cheaper 
than  a new  replacement  item 
would  cost.” 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to 
disable  any  20th  century  army 
would  be  to  sabotage  the 


Photo  by  Walter  Rykowski 


calibration  equipment  it  uses  to 
check  meters  that  measure  volts, 
signals,  distance  and  other 
units.  Before  long,  you’d  have  an 
army  that  couldn’t  communicate 
further  than  it  could  yell, 
couldn’t  move  very  far,  and 
probably  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
shoot  straight  either. 

‘‘Many  people  have  the 
impression  that  a depot  exists 
only  to  repair  and  return 
equipment.  That’s  far  from  the 
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case.  We  have  a $60  million 
procurement  effort,  a computer 
support  mission  that  extends  as 
far  as  Indiana,  and  a physical 
and  nucleonic  calibration 
capability  that  covers  17  western 
states  and  the  Pacific,”  says  Col 
Sauer. 

Sacramento’s  45-member 
Metrology  Division  sends  three 
calibration  teams  to  the  field  for 
120  days  at  a time  to  keep  Army 
meters,  gauges  and  calibration 


devices  working  properly. 

“We’re  also  deeply 
involved  in  upgrading  the  Army’s 
worldwide  communication 
system,”  says  Col  Sauer.  “The 
depot  has  communications 
experts  working  in  Germany, 

Italy  and  Belgium.  They’re 
engineering  the  sophisticated 
equipment,  fabricating  it  and 
installing  it. 

“We’ve  got  some  very 
special  people  here.  They’re 


highly  skilled  and  very 
dedicated  professionals.” 

They  may  never  fire  a shot 
in  combat,  or  take  a hill  from  a 
determined  enemy,  but  civilians 
who  work  at  the  Army’s  dozen 
depots  are  important  elements 
in  the  Total  Army  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

Without  them,  the  most 
technologically  advanced  Army 
in  history  would  soon  grind  to  a 
halt.  □ 
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HONOLULU  CHOO  CHOO 


SCHOFIELD  BARRACKS,  Hawaii — When  members  of  the 
84th  Engineer  Battalion  take  the  train,  they  really  “take 
the  train!’’  The  train  in  question  is  the  Hawaiian  Railroad 
Society’s  Engine  No.  6,  believed  to  be  the  only  train  engine 
ever  built  in 'Hawaii.  It  made  the  10-mile  journey  between 
Lualualei  Naval  Ammunition  Depot  and  Ewa,  the  society’s 
new  home,  on  the  back  of  a U.S.  Army  flatbed  truck. 

Engine  No.  6 was  built  about  1918  from  spare  parts 
and  pieces  from  other  engines.  For  the  next  34  years  it 
hauled  sugar  cane  on  Oahu’s  north  shore.  In  1970  the 
engine  became  the  property  of  the  Hawaiian  Railroad 
Society  and  was  moved  to  the  Navy  depot  for  restoration 
to  original  working  condition.  It’s  now  listed  on  the  National 

Historic  Register. 

When  the  society 
moved  from  the  depot  to  its 
new  location,  assistance 
was  requested  from  Army 
engineers. 

The  84th  Engineer 
Battalion  put  sections  of 
portable  track  on  the 
flatbed  and,  using  a winch, 
pulled  the  engine  onto  the 
truck. 

The  Hawaiian 
Railroad  Society  plans  to 
establishaworking  railroad 
museum  at  Ewa,  preserving 
an  important  part  of 
Hawaiian  history. 


BERLIN — U.S.  military  and 
German  police  here  are 
now  using  Photoradar  to 
helpenforce speed  limits  in 
the  American  sector.  Pho- 
toradar is  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem that  both  measures 
speed  and  takes  pictures  of 
traffic  violations.  The  pho- 
tograph records  the  speed, 
date  and  time  of  the  of- 
fense. MPs  have  switched 
to  the  new  system  because 
it’s  the  only  type  of  radar 
speed  measurement  device 
acceptable  in  German 
courts. 


Blackhawk  Training  Begins 

FORT  EUSTIS,  Va. — Training  of  crew  chiefs,  maintenance 
crews  and  inspectors  for  the  Army’s  newest  tactical 
transport  helicopter,  the  UH-60  Blackhawk,  is  underway 
here  at  the  U.S.  Army  Transportation  School.  The  Black- 
hawk is  scheduled  to  replace  the  Army’s  UH-1  Huey 
helicopter  in  the  1980s. 

A composite  trainer  and  a lighted  power  plant  display 
are  being  used  to  teach  Blackhawk  systems  to  maintenance 
students.  Each  training  aid  has  a computer  program  that 
can  be  used  to  simulate  various  malfunctions  that  repairmen 
must  correct  in  the  classroom. 

Most  of  the  students  in  training  are  assigned  to  the 
101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault),  Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 
The  division  is  expected  to  have  eight  production  UH-60 
helicopters  sometime  this  month.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
they  are  expected  to  have  two  complete  companies.  The 
Army’s  inventory  of  Blackhawks  will  eventually  grow  to 
more  than  1,000. 


Harnessing  The  Sun 


FORT  POLK,  La. — Harnessing  the  sun's  power  is  no  longer 
a dream  at  Fort  Polk.  One  of  the  post’s  six  solar  projects 
has  moved  from  the  drawing  board  to  full  operation.  The 
new  post  exchange  here  uses  solar  energy  for  1 00  percent 
of  its  space  heating  and  hot  water  needs  and  90  percent 
of  its  air  conditioning  requirements. 

Five  other  solar  projects  are  also  moving  ahead. 
Solar-assisted  water  heating  systems  are  scheduled  for 
a new  dining  facility,  the  169-bed  Fort  Polk  Army 


Hospital  now  under  con- 
struction, the  new  dental 
clinic  and  260  family  hous- 
ing units.  The  dental  clinic 
will  also  rely  on  solar  energy 
for  100  percent  of  its  heat- 
ing and  air  conditioning. 

The  biggest  project 
scheduled  is  the  construc- 
tion of  a central  solar  plant 
that  will  provide  all  energy 
requirements  for  a 40-unit 
section  of  family  housing. 

All  the  projects  are 
being  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy. 
They’re  designed  to  save 
taxpayers'  money  and  to 
ease  the  drain  on  energy 
supplies  in  thesurrounding 
local  area. 


FORT  CAMPBELL,  Ky.— 

The  29th  Transportation 
Battalion  has  been  selected 
to  test  the  Army’s  new  XM- 
915  Line  Haul  Commercial 
Tractor.  Tests  are  being 
conducted  to  validate 
training  and  logistical  sup- 
port packages  for  the  new 
trucks  beforethey’re  issued 
Army-wide. 

The  trucks  will  be 
tested  under  various  load 
and  road  conditions.  Data 
will  also  be  collected  on  fuel 
consumption,  range,  sup- 
ply and  maintenance  pro- 
cedures and  training  time 
and  procedures  for  me- 
chanics. 
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Steve  Abbott 

Photos  by  SP4  Manuel  Gom£z 


ASKED  TO  DESCRIBE,  in  his 
own  words,  the  function  of  the 
military  police  (MP),  the  soldier 
pondered  a while,  then  said, 
“Well,  ah  . . . they  guard  the 
gates  at  Army  posts  and,  ah  . . . 
they  stop  speeders  and  give 
tickets  for  illegal  parking  on 
post.  On  payday  weekends  they 
keep  the  peace  at  the  clubs  on 
post  and  downtown.  Of  course, 
they  do  a lot  of  work  combating 
drug  use  in  the  Army  and,  here 
in  Europe,  they  handle  customs 
inspections.” 

The  triumphant  smile  that 
spread  across  his  face  faded 
quickly  when  the  questioner 
pursued  the  subject:  “What 
about  MPs  in  combat?” 

That  one  stumped  the 
soldier.  After  a long,  thoughtful 
pause,  he  admitted  that  he 
wasn’t  sure  exactly  what  MPs  do 
in  combat. 

The  soldier  isn’t  alone  in 
his  dilemma.  The  MP’s  combat 
role  isn’t  widely  known. 

The  385th  Military  Police 
Battalion,  headquartered  in 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  is  trying  to 
change  the  image  of  military 
police  as  being  just  gate  guards, 
ticket  dispensers  and 
peacemakers.  All  these  jobs  are 
part  of  the  MP  mission,  it’s  true, 
but  MPs  have  other  missions 
when  the  shooting  starts. 

Last  summer,  the  385th 
took  to  the  field  as  part  of  a 
series  of  field  exercises 


designed  to  sharpen  combat 
skills.  The  exercise  was  part  of 
the  Army  Training  and 
Evaluation  Program  (ARTEP).  Its 
objectives  reflect  the  combat 
mission  of  military  police. 

"The  ARTEP  will  evaluate 
the  ability  of  the  companies  to 
provide  extensive  combat 
support  within  an  assigned  area 
under  simulated  combat 


conditions,”  says  Major  Truman 
Arnett,  battalion  adjutant.  “It  will 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
past  company-level  training, 
help  determine  future  training 
needs  at  company  level,  and 
provide  training  objectives  by 
specifying  minimum 
performance  standards  for 
critical  combat  missions  and 
tasks.” 
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Soldiers  of 
the  300th  MP 
Company, 
385th  MP 
Battalion, 
rush  to 
their  posi- 
tions as  ag- 
gressors 
test  their 
perimeter 
defenses  dur- 
ing one 
phase  of 
recent 
ARTEP. 


“This  is  the  first  time 
we’ve  been  able  to  practice  our 
real  combat  mission,”  says 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Peter  T. 
Berry,  battalion  commander. 
“During  past  REFORGERs 
we’ve  handled  such  things  as 
damage  control  and  policing  up 
areas,  while  the  division  MPs 
have  been  doing  the  real  combat 
MP  work.” 

This  ARTEP  was  also  the 
first  time  the  entire  battalion  had 
gone  to  the  field  to  practice 
combat  tasks.  “The  MPs  in  a 
combat  support  role  contribute 
to  the  success  of  a combat 
operation,”  says  Lt  Col  Berry. 
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“We’re  trained  to  do  the 
job — clearing  snipers,  clearing 
the  enemy  from  rear  areas, 
setting  up  secure  areas,  sending 
in  rescue  squads, 
decontamination  teams  and 
securing  main  supply  routes.” 

Additionally,  MPs 
participate  in  rear  area  combat 
operations  and  prisoner  of 
war/civilian  internee  control, 
thus  giving  the  area  commander 
more  flexibility  in  the  use  of  his 
total  combat  power. 

MPs  in  combat  often 
operate  with  little  or  no 
supervision.  “Many  times  they’re 
called  on  to  operate  on  their 


own,”  says  Lt  Col  Berry.  “In  an 
infantry  unit  you  hardly  ever  get 
below  platoon-size  maneuvers, 
but  MPs  could  be  dispersed  over 
a large  area  of  operations  in 
units  smaller  than  squad  size. 
Two,  four  or  six-man  patrols  are 
often  used,  so  they  often  have  to 
make  their  own  decisions.” 

Other  Army  units,  such  as 
combat  engineers,  have  had 
identity  problems  similar  to  the 
MPs.  One  reason  is  that  all 
commanders  aren’t  sure  how  to 
use  the  resources  of  such  units. 

One  officer  with  the  385th 
notes  that  “there’s  not  enough 
training  given  to  combat 


commanders  on  the  military 
police  role  in  combat  and 
combat  support.  And  even  some 
senior  commanders  don’t  always 
know  how  to  use  MPs  in  tactical 
situations.” 

Solving  the  problem  isn’t 
easy,  because,  like  combat 
engineers,  small  MP  units 
support  much  larger  combat 
units.  In  a division  MP  company, 
for  example,  an  MP  platoon 
supports  a combat  brigade.  The 
platoon  leader  is  a second 
lieutenant.  So  you  may  have  a 
second  lieutenant  advising  the 
brigade  commander,  a colonel, 
how  to  use  MP  resources. 

Because  of  this  situation, 
MP  units  such  as  the  385th  hope 
to  demonstrate  their  combat 
skills — showing  their  combat 
role  rather  than  telling  people 
about  it. 

Even  for  the  soldiers 
involved,  going  to  the  field  as  an 
MP  is  a distinct  departure  from 
normal  operating  procedures. 

Specialist  4 Michael  Smith 
of  the  385th  likes  the  idea, 
however.  ‘‘I  benefit  most  by 
coming  out  here  for  field 
training  and  doing  my  regular 


traffic.” 

At  the  training  area, 
walking  the  defensive  perimeter 
set  up  by  the  300th  MP 
Company,  385th  MP  Battalion, 
it’s  apparent  that  the  soldiers, 
both  men  and  women,  enjoy  the 
break  from  the  normal  routine. 
Even  with  a light  rain  falling,  the 
soldiers  are  enthusiastic  and 
serious  about  doing  well. 

Crouched  in  their  fox 
holes  under  well-camouflaged 
covers,  the  soldiers  peer  down 
their  rifle  barrels  at  the  forest 
beyond  the  perimeter.  Using  an 
amplifier,  an  unseen  member  of 
the  aggressor  forces  chants  an 
endless  line  of  propaganda. 
Occasionally,  aggressors  test 
the  perimeter  defenses  under 
cover  of  smoke  grenades.  Most 
of  the  time  they’re  turned  back. 

The  company  officers 
note  that  early  in  the  exercise 
the  troops  made  many  mistakes 
while  performing  unfamiliar 
tasks.  But  as  the  days  went  by 
they  gained  confidence  and 
mistakes  began  to  decrease. 

Perimeter  defense  was 
just  one  of  the  tasks  evaluated 
by  ARTEP.  The  MPs  were  also 
called  on  to  investigate  vehicle 
sabotage,  clear  snipers,  recon  a 
convoy  route,  set  up  a refugee 
checkpoint,  handle  prisoners  of 
war,  perform  rear  area 
protection,  defend  a convoy 
and  defend  a critical  bridge. 

For  soldiers  of  the  385th, 
the  time  spent  in  the  field  is  well 
worthwhile.  Private  Joey  Cook 
sums  it  up:  ‘‘Coming  to  the  field 
is  okay.  It  helps  me  be  a better 
MP.  It’s  the  most  realistic 
training  I’ve  ever  had.” 

But  long-standing  images 
are  hard  to  change.  There  are 
still  some  people  reluctant  to 
believe  that  the  MP  is  anything 
more  than  a traffic  cop, 
peacemaker  and  ticket-writer. 
Now,  like  others  who  have  had 
to  overcome  longstanding 
stereotypes,  MPs  are  serving 
notice  that  if  the  balloon  goes 
up  they’ll  be  up  front  and  doing 
their  thing — along  with  other 
combat  soldiers.  □ 


duty  of  road  patrol.  Until 
recently  we  didn’t  do  this  type  of 
thing.  When  I became  an  MP  I 
didn’t  expect  to  be  going  to  the 
field,  but  since  I’ve  been  out 
here  I’ve  learned  a lot.” 

For  Specialist  4 Joseph 
McCormack  the  field  duty  is  a 
natural.  ‘‘This  is  the  place  for  an 
MP  to  be.  You  have  to  learn 
somehow— and  this  is  as  much  a 
part  of  my  job  as  directing 


Above:  Learning  to  do  the  job  in  a 
protective  mask.  Below:  Guarding  the 
perimeter.  Left:  Waiting  for  the  action  to 
begin.  Center:  The  forest  engulfs  men 
and  machines. 
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BEHINDTHE  LINES 

A Look  at  Army 
Food  Service  Specialists 

Story  and  photos  by  SP5  David  Polewski 


IT’S  BREAKFAST,  and  you’re  wondering 
how  you  got  to  be  the  183d  person  in  the 
chow  line — again!  So  stop  and  think  for  a 
while.  (You  won’t  be  going  anywhere  for 
another  182  people  anyway  . . .) 

Long  before  “rising  and  shining” 
crossed  your  mind,  the  dining  facility  was 
bustling  with  food  service  specialists, 
working  to  ensure  that  your  breakfast  would 
be  both  pleasant  and  tasty.  You  probably 
never  gave  too  much  thought  to  the  making 
of  that  breakfast,  lunch,  or  dinner — let  alone 
what  goes  into  making  an  Army  cook. 

It  all  starts  with  8 weeks  of  self-paced 
training  at  one  of  the  Army’s  three  schools 
for  MOS  94B10.  To  get  a closer  look, 
soldiers  visited  the  Subsistence  and  Food 
Service  Department,  U.S.  Army  Quarter- 
master School,  Fort  Lee,  Va. 

The  instructional  program  there  is 
broken  down  into  four  basic  categories — 
small  quantity  cooking,  small  quantity  bak- 
ing, garrison  feeding  operations  (which 
covers  such  items  as  recipe  conversion  and 
familiarization  with  dining  facility  equip- 
ment) and  field  feeding  operations.  Students 
are  instructed  and  then  tested  on  their  ability 
to  make  salads,  breakfast  foods,  soups, 
sauces  and  gravies,  vegetables,  meats, 
poultry  and  seafood,  as  well  as  breads, 
pastries  and  desserts. 

Major  Barry  Bloxham,  a British 
officer  on  an  exchange  program  at  Fort  Lee, 
and  chief  of  the  Culinary  Skills  Division, 
points  out  that  “One  does  not  make  chefs 
in  8 weeks.  We  try  to  give  the  food  service 
worker  knowledge  of  the  basics  of  food 
preparation  and  cookery.” 

To  most  people  on  the  receiving  end 
of  the  chow  line,  cooking  would  seem  to 
be  a pretty  “basic”  skill  anyway.  After  all, 
howdifficult  could  it  be  to  prepare,  say,  sweet 
potatoes? 

For  that  answer,  let’s  consult  the 


“Cook’s  Bible,”  TM  10-412,  Recipe  #Q- 
67(2).  Glazed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

To  prepare  just  four  portions,  one 
must  be  familiar  with  the  Moist  Heat  method 
of  cooking;  as  well  as  the  manual  kitchen 
skills  of  slicing,  garnishing,  baking  and 
basting.  After  gathering  the  seven  necessary 
ingredients  and  the  ten  assorted  utensils  and 


Above,  novice  cooks 
receive  many  hours 
of  instruction  before 
their  skills  are  put  to 
the  test,  left. 
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Top,  instructors  insure  that  students  maintain  cleanliness.  Above,  kitchen 
safety  is  also  stressed. 


related  kitchen  equipment,  properly  mea- 
suring, preparing  and  baking  at  the  exact 
temperature,  for  the  exact  time — you  have 
enough  sweet  potatoes  to  feed  four  people. 
Now,  for  400  people  refer  to  the  recipe 
conversion  covered  in  the  feeding  operations 
phase,  and  prepare  to  do  A LOT  of  slicing, 
garnishing,  baking  and  basting.  Sounds 
simple,  huh? 

But  of  course  that’s  just  one  item 
out  of  the  more  than  900  recipes  contained 
in  the  Armed  Forces  Recipe  Service.  Each 
recipe  reflects  an  “acceptable  standard”  for 
producing  a food  product.  In  addition  it  also 
provides  an  accurate  measure  of  ingredients 
which  can  be  converted  to  any  proportion 
desired,  thereby  controlling  the  yield. 

Every  cook  gets  a chance  to  prepare 
at  least  one  of  each  of  the  various  types 
of  foods  in  the  series.  This  is  done  in  the 
small  quantity  cooking  and  baking  phases, 
before  moving  to  an  actual  dining  facility 
for  on-job  training  in  a garrison  environment. 
Still  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructors , 
the  novice  cooks  prepare  various  dishes 
contained  in  the  10-day  cyclic  menu. 

Finally,  after  successful  completion 
of  all  phases  of  training,  the  student  is 
awarded  the  MOS  94B10,  Food  Service 
Specialist.  □ 
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At  his  new  duty  station  in  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
a sergeant  arrives  to  find  there's  been  a fire 
in  the  van  carrying  his  household  goods. 
Numerous  irreplaceable  items  are  de- 
stroyed. The  fire  was  fueled  by  liquor  that  never  should 
have  been  packed  in  the  first  place. 

A specialist  5 unpacks  kitchen  items  in  her  new 
quarters  and  finds  nearly  everything  covered  with 
powdered  chocolate.  Too  late,  she  discovers  that 
groceries  shouldn't  be  packed  if  they  could  open  and 
spill  or  leak. 

From  the  biggest  disaster  to  the  most  trivial 
inconvenience,  moving  is  a hassle.  And  because,  from 
pickup  to  destination,  the  fate  of  your  household  goods 
is  out  of  your  hands,  you  should  do  everything  in  your 
power  to  render  hassle-free  that  part  of  the  move  you 
can  control. 

“We’ve  been  trying  to  get  people  interested  for 
years,  but  the  truth  is,  they’re  only  interested  at  two 
points — at  the  beginning  when  the  carrier  does  some- 
thing they  don’t  like,  and  at  the  end  when  their  goods 
don’t  arrive  on  time,’’  says  Tom  Gray,  traffic  manage- 
ment specialist  for  the  Military  Traffic  Management 
Command  (MTMC). 

Shipment  of  household  goods  of  military 
members  costs  Uncle  Sam  some  $755  million  a year. 
You  can  be  sure  the  government  is  interested  in  every 
military  move,  but  you  can’t  be  sure  yours  will  be 
trouble  free. 

The  Army  makes  about  260,000  personal  prop- 
erty shipments  a year.  If  yours  is  soon  to  be  one  of 
them,  it  would  be  in  your  best  interest  to  plan  ahead. 

The  majority  of  military  and  civilian  household 
goods  shipments  take  place  during  the  May  to  Sep- 
tember “peak  moving  season.”  If  at  all  possible,  it 
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would  be  wise  to  set  up  your  move  during  the  non-peak 
months. 

The  American  Movers  Conference,  which  rep- 
resents about  1,200  carriers,  estimates  60  percent  of 
their  business  occurs  during  the  summer.  The  resulting 
congestion  may  show  up  in  shorthanded  or  inexperi- 
enced packing  crews,  scarce  trucks  and  full  storage 
warehouses. 

If  you  must  move  during  the  summer,  you  have 
to  be  flexible,  says  Major  George  Gilmore  of  the  Joint 
Personal  Property  Shipping  Office  (JPPSO)  at  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  Va. 

“People  schedule  a pickup  on  the  day  before 
their  lease  runs  out,  or  the  day  before  the  new  people 
are  scheduled  to  move  in.  Then  if  the  truck  doesn’t 
show  up,  what  are  they  going  to  do?”  he  asks.  “Yet 
it  happens  all  the  time.  The  service  member  needs 
to  allow  a 2-or  3-day  padding,  just  in  case.” 

After  deciding  when  you  want  to  move,  the  next 
step — at  least  30  days  beforehand — is  to  get  in  touch 
with  your  installation  transportation  officer  (ITO)  for 
a counseling  session.  You  might  even  want  to  visit 
the  office  to  pick  up  a copy  of  the  DOD  pamphlet, 
“It’s  Your  Move,”  so  you’ll  be  better  prepared  to 
discuss  the  details. 

When  you  go  to  your  counseling  session,  bring 
six  copies  of  your  orders,  have  a pickup  date  in  mind, 
and  know  your  destination  and  the  approximate  weight 
of  the  goods  to  be  shipped.  And,  above  all,  listen 
carefully  to  what  the  counselor  has  to  say. 

A detailed  counseling  session  is  vital.  The 
application  for  shipment  (DD  Form  1299)  completed 
there  is  the  base  upon  which  the  entire  move  is  set 
up.  You  should  be  satisfied  that  all  questions  are 
answered  before  you  leave  the  session. 

“The  shipping  office  works  off  the  1299  form, 
and  if  it’s  not  correct,  if  the  information  is  in  error. 
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you’ll  have  problemsfrom  the  beginning,”  Maj  Gilmore 
says.  He  also  advises  that  husband  and  wife  attend 
the  session  together. 

If  a dependent  spouse  is  making  the  arrange- 
ments alone,  he  or  she  must  have  power  of  attorney 
or  written  authority.  As  Mary  Rawlings,  supervisory 
transportation  assistant  for  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  JPPSO, 
explains  it,  “The  entitlement  is  with  the  service  member 
and  not  the  dependent.” 

Being  present  on  pickup  day  is  another  important 
responsibility  of  the  service  member.  People  who  say, 
“I  won't  be  there  when  the  packers  arrive  but  my 
landlord  has  the  keys,”  are  asking  for  trouble. 

The  member  must  be  home  between  8 a.m.  and 
5 p.m.  (or  7 to  7 in  the  summer  months).  If  the  carrier 
finds  no  one  home  and  has  to  return  later,  the  member 
will  be  charged  and  the  move  possibly  delayed. 

It’s  also  the  member’s  responsibility  to  have 
things  ready  to  go  before  the  packers  arrive.  Remove 
and  dismantle  the  TV  antenna.  Disconnect  the  washing 
machine.  Remove  pictures  from  walls. 

Although  members  are  usually  told  what  can 
and  cannot  be  shipped  at  government  expense,  they 
often  ignore  the  rules,  hanging  on  to  perishable 
foodstuffs,  alcoholic  beverages  and  plants  until  the 
packers  arrive.  Gray  advises  getting  rid  of  these  items 
well  in  advance  of  pickup  day. 

Remember,  packing  is  no  easy  chore.  Respect 
that,  and  cooperate  with  the  movers  by  keeping  children 
and  pets  out  of  the  way.  If  problems  or  conflicts  arise, 
call  your  ITO  to  send  an  inspector.  In  the  meantime, 
don’t  argue  with  the  packers. 

Finally,  don’t  pack  anything  yourself,  unless 
you’re  willing  to  assume  responsibility  for  damage 
resulting  from  improper  packing;  and  don’t  sign  any 
document  before  reading  it. 

“Problems  crop  up  when  service  members  don’t 
read  the  inventory  before  signing  it,”  Gray  says. 
“They’re  usually  so  glad  to  have  the  movers  complete 
the  packing  that  they  just  don’t  pay  attention.  They 
must  make  sure  the  condition  of  their  furniture  is 
correctly  noted  on  the  inventory,  and  look  at  what 
they’re  signing.”  Keep  that  inventory  form  and  any 
accompanying  documents  ina  safe  place  until  you  reach 
your  destination. 

According  to  Maj  Gilmore,  a common  mistake 
is  for  the  member  to  make  private  deals  with  the  carrier, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  ITO.  For  example,  a 
soldier  moving  from  Fort  Hood  to  Fort  Belvoir  tells 
the  driver  he  wants  direct  delivery  of  his  goods  on 
June  29.  The  driver  says  “no  problem.”  However, 
the  shipment  arrives  on  the  27th  and,  not  knowing, 
the  ITO  puts  the  stuff  in  storage — and  it  may  take 
from  5 to  15  days  to  get  those  household  goods  out 
of  storage.  Result:  the  member  has  to  wait,  and  the 
government  has  to  pay  the  extra  expense  for  storage. 

Keeping  on  eye  on  valuables  is  also  an  important 
consideration  on  pickup  day.  “Keep  them  out  of  the 
way,”  Maj  Gilmore  says.  “Don’t  tempt  the  packers.” 
One  soldier  filed  a claim  when  he  discovered  a collection 


of  silver  dollars  missing.  Investigation  revealed  he  had 
left  the  key  beside  the  container.  The  thief  simply 
unlocked  the  container,  removed  the  silver  dollars  and 
locked  it  again. 

Items  of  extraordinary  value  (HI-VAL  items) 
must  be  declared  in  writing  when  you  apply  for 
shipment,  by  giving  the  counselor  a detailed  list  and 
estimated  value  of  those  items.  It’s  a good  idea  to 
hand-carry  HI-VAL,  easily  pilferable  items.  Claims 
for  losses  caused  by  theft  or  unexplained  disappearance 
will  generally  not  be  payable  in  any  amount  in  the 
settlement  of  a claim.  If  you  want  to  increase  the 
declared  value  of  your  shipment  or  purchase  private 
insurance,  let  your  counselor  know. 

How  much  you  can  ship  at  government  expense 
depends  on  your  pay  grade  and  the  location  of  your 
new  duty  station.  The  weight  allowance  for  a permanent 
change  of  station  (PCS)  ranges  from  225  pounds  gross 
for  an  El  to  13,500  pounds  net  for  06s  and  above. 
Although  this  includes  the  weight  of  unaccompanied 
baggage,  it  doesn’t  include  the  weight  of  accompanied 
baggage  you  and  your  family  carry. 

Professional  books,  papers  or  equipment  to  be 
used  on  the  job  do  not  count  against  your  weight 
entitlement,  but  they  must  be  packed  and  weighed 
separately. 

If  you  think  you  may  be  exceeding  your  weight 
entitlement,  get  in  touch  with  your  ITO  prior  to  your 
shipment’s  departure.  If  in  doubt  as  to  the  correct 
weight  of  your  goods,  ask  the  TO  to  set  up  a reweigh 
before  delivery. 

Weight  limitations  for  overseas  moves  vary 
according  to  your  destination.  Some  areas  have  an 
administrative  weight  restriction  allowing  you  to  ship 
only  2,000  pounds  or  25  percent  of  your  authorized 
weight  allowance,  whichever  is  greater,  plus  unac- 
companied baggage.  The  rest  of  your  household  goods 
may  be  stored  or  shipped  to  a designated  location  at 
Government  expense  up  to  the  weight  limitation  your 
grade  or  rank  allows. 

“Some  variations  are  possible,”  Gray  explains. 
“Depending  on  your  duty  assignment,  shipments  can 
be  sub-divided  and  sent  several  places,  as  long  as  you 
don’t  exceed  the  total  cost  or  distance  from  your  present 
duty  station  to  your  future  station.” 

How  long  you  will  be  without  your  household 
goods  in  an  overseas  move  also  varies,  depending  on 
where  you’re  going.  For  example,  a personal  property 
move  from  Indiana  to  Germany  will  take  approximately 
58  days,  but  a shipment  from  Indiana  to  the  Philippines 
will  take  about  85  days.  So,  it’s  important  that  you 
separate  those  items  you'll  need  right  away  to  set  up 
housekeeping  and  arrange  for  them  to  be  shipped 
separately  for  an  earlier  arrival.  Uniforms,  for  example, 
should  not  be  packed  with  household  goods,  since  they 
may  not  arrive  in  time  for  your  reporting  date. 

A recent  development  expected  to  have  consid- 
erable impact  on  the  household  goods  moves  overseas 
is  the  Junior  Enlisted  Travel  (JET)  program.  It’s 
designed  to  give  young  enlisted  persons  entitlements 
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formerly  reserved  for  more  senior  soldiers.  The 
program  authorizes  the  Army  to  spend  about  $46  million 
this  year  to  move  families  of  soldiers  in  grades  E4 
with  less  than  2 years  service  as  well  as  families  of 
El  through  E3. 

Under  JET,  soldiers  will  get,  for  the  first  time: 

• government-paid  transportation  of  depend- 
ents overseas; 

• government-paid  shipment  of  1,500  pounds 
of  household  goods; 

• government-paid  shipment  of  a car  overseas; 

• temporary  lodging  allowance;  and 

• cost-of-living  allowance. 

The  program  doesn’t  apply  to  moves  within 
CONUS.  Also,  while  all  junior  enlisted  soldiers  are 
eligible  for  the  benefits,  they  must  apply  for,  and 
receive , approval  for  dependent  travel  before  receiving 
the  entitlements.  JET  applications  for  dependent  travel 
are  being  handled  by  local  military  personnel  offices. 

In  connection  with  a PCS,  the  government  will 
authorize  temporary  storage  for  90  days,  with  an 
additional  90  days  authorized  if  properly  requested  and 
justified.  If  you  need  the  additional  90  days,  don’t  wait 
until  the  first  90  expires  before  putting  in  a request, 
Maj  Gilmore  advises,  since  storage  accruing  beyond 
the  authorized  period  will  be  charged  to  you. 

Storage  of  your  goods  in  a government  or 
commercial  warehouse  for  longer  than  1 80  days  (known 
as  nontemporary  storage)  usually  is  authorized  only 
with  certain  types  of  orders.  Ask  your  counselor  if 
you’re  entitled  to  this  type  of  storage. 

When  you  reach  your  destination,  call  the  new 
ITO  immediately  to  find  out  if  your  goods  have  arrived. 
If  they  haven’t,  give  the  ITO  a telephone  number  where 
you  can  be  reached  as  soon  as  they  do  arrive.  “When 
a shipment  comes  in,  the  ITO  only  has  a certain  amount 
of  time  to  tell  the  agent  what  to  do  with  it,  ’ ’ Maj  Gilmore 
explains.  “If  we  can’t  find  you  we  may  have  to  put 
it  in  storage.” 

When  the  unloading  and  unpacking  is  going  on, 
pay  attention.  Check  each  carton  and  individual  item 
off  the  inventory,  noting  missing  or  damaged  items 
on  the  carrier’s  inventory  and/or  the  DD  Form  619 
(Statement  of  Accessorial  Services)  before  signing  it. 
The  carrier  is  responsible  for  one-time  placement  of 
the  larger  pieces  of  furniture,  for  unpacking  all 
containers  and  for  reassembling  furniture  previously 
disassembled  by  him. 

“Again,  don’t  make  any  private  deals  with  the 
carrier,  because  no  matter  what  he  says,  he  probably 
won’t  come  back  tomorrow,”  Maj  Gilmore  says. 
“Don’t  sign  any  form  until  the  move  is  complete  and 
the  carrier  has  provided  every  necessary  service, 
including  removing  all  trash  resulting  from  his  unpack- 
ing.” You  have  the  option  of  unpacking  your  own 
goods,  but  don’t  expect  the  carrier  to  return  later  to 
take  away  the  packing  materials. 

Sometimes  it’s  difficult  to  determine  if  your 
goods  are  damaged  upon  delivery,  so  if  you  discover 
lossor  damage  afterthe  moversleave, report  it  promptly 


to  the  destination  ITO.  If  you  fail  to  do  this,  recovery 
from  the  carrier  may  be  forfeited  and  this  amount  could 
be  deducted  from  your  claim. 

The  Cameron  Station  JPPSO,  which  handles 
40,000  to  50,000  military  shipments  a year,  is  required 
to  inspect  only  50  percent  of  the  shipments  received 
per  quarter.  It’s  possible  a government  inspector  will 
be  present  to  observe  part  of  your  move  at  your  old 
and  new  residence.  But  you,  as  the  person  most  directly 
involved,  are  the  best  inspector. 

On  a typical  morning,  Sergeant  First  Class 
Arthur  Prewett  of  Cameron  Station  makes  about  six 
shipment  inspections — some  outbound  and  some  in- 
bound. He  usually  finds  the  military  couples  in  a general 
state  of  agitation  that  accompanies  a move.  He  answers 
questions,  checks  for  damaged  crates  or  furniture, 
advises  them  to  note  all  damages  on  the  inventory, 


Move  It  Out  Yourself 


An  alternative  to  the  traditional  CONUS  move 
is  the  “Do-It-Yourself  Movement  of  Personal  Prop- 
erty Program,"  known  as  DITY,  Increasing  numbers 
of  soldiers  are  electing  to  move  their  own  household 
goods.  The  payoff?  The  soldier  can  make  up  to 
75  percent  of  the  dollar  savings  to  the  government. 

How  does  the  program  work?  You’re  allowed 
to  move  yourself  if,  after  a cost  comparison,  your 
Installation  Transportation  Officer  (ITO)  finds  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  the  government  than  a normal 
government  bill  of  lading  (GBL)  move. 

The  ITO  tells  you  which  rental  company  to 
contact  to  obtain  a truck  or  trailer  and  packing 
materials.  You  pack,  load  and  move  your  own 
household  goods  and  other  personal  property.  To 
collect  your  DITY  incentive  pay  at  your  new  duty 
station,  you  have  to  produce  the  weight  tickets 
showing  the  weightof  your  moving  equipment  empty 
and  loaded. 

According  to  Major  George  Gilmore,  of  the 
Joint  Personal  Property  Shipping  Office  at  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  Va.,  if  the  actual  weight  figures 
end  up  being  less  than  the  estimate,  the  member 
is  sometimes  less  than  happy  with  his  or  her 
payment.  Another  problem,  Maj  Gilmore  adds,  is 
that  people  often  fail  to  get  weight  tickets  at  all. 

Under  DITY,  your  shipment  is  still  insured  by 
the  government  for  up  to  $15,000.  However,  if 
damage  to  your  shipment  occurs,  you  will  have  to 
prove  it  was  not  your  fault,  which  is  no  easy  task. 
So  far,  very  few  claims  have  been  filed  under  the 
program. 

“DITY  is  being  used  and  it's  growing.  We 
encourage  it,  especially  in  the  summer  months," 
says  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Durant,  director  of 
Personal  Property,  MTMC.  “It's  good  for  the  soldier 
because  he  gets  his  goods  when  and  where  he  wants 
them  with  the  minimum  of  damage." 

If  you're  interested  in  a DITY  move,  get  details 
from  your  local  ITO. 
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and  tells  them  the  procedure  for  filing  a claim.  But 
most  of  all,  he  listens;  his  presence  tells  the  soldier 
and  his  or  her  family  that  the  Army  cares  about  their 
move. 

After  the  move  is  completed,  your  destination 
ITO  needs  a report  on  your  carrier’s  performance. 
So  within  5 days  after  delivery  of  your  goods,  record 
your  observations  on  the  Customer’s  Satisfaction 
Report  (DD  Form  1781)  provided  by  the  ITO  or 
government  inspector — and  return  it  to  your  ITO. 

All  too  often,  regardles  of  how  well  you  may 
have  taken  care  of  your  own  responsibilities,  loss  or 
damage  does  occur.  If  so,  notify  your  ITO  immediately 
and  request  an  inspection  and  written  report  by  an 
inspector  to  verify  your  claim.  Delay  or  lack  of 
cooperation  on  your  part  could  hurt  your  chances  to 
recover  for  your  loss.  Although  Army  regulations  say 
you  have  up  to  2 years  to  file  a claim  for  loss  or  damage, 
the  carrier  requires  you  to  notify  him,  through  the 
ITO,  within  30  days  of  your  shipment  delivery. 

At  present,  the  government  limits  to  $15,000 
the  amount  which  may  be  paid  for  loss  or  damage 
from  a single  incident  during  the  transportation  or 
storage  of  your  property.  If  you  also  have  private 
insurance  coverage,  you  must  file  promptly  against  the 
insurance  company.  Although  you  may  still  file  a claim 
against  the  government,  you  cannot  collect  twice  for 
the  loss  or  damage  to  items.  Consult  the  Judge  Advocate 
or  Claims  Officer  for  answers  to  any  questions  you 
may  have  about  presenting  a claim  against  the  govern- 
ment, the  carrier,  the  warehouseman  or  other  third 


party. 

To  head  off  problems  experienced  by  soldiers 
and  their  families  during  the  peak  moving  season,  Army 
transportation  officials  have  developed  aprogram  called 
“Smooth  Move.’’  It  consists  of  a study  of  peak  season 
problems,  automation  procedures,  career  development 
and  training  programs  for  military  and  civilians  in 
transportation,  and  education  of  soldiers  in  entitlements 
and  responsibilities. 

“Smooth  Move’’  seeks  to  overcome  the  notion 
that  losses  and  damage  to  household  goods  shipments 
are  to  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  military  way  of  life. 
Its  goal  is  customer  satisfaction,  as  expressed  by  a 
staff  sergeant  who  boasts  1 8 moves  in  22  years — several 
of  them  overseas.  “My  moves  have  always  gone 
smoothly.  I haven’t  had  any  problems,”  he  says.  “I’ve 
never  even  had  to  put  in  a claim.” 

The  key  to  a trouble-free  move  is  to  take  an 
active  role.  A few  points  to  remember: 

• plan  ahead; 

• be  present  and  pay  attention  on  packing  day; 

• keep  track  of  your  paperwork; 

• oversee  delivery  of  your  goods; 

• don’t  sign  anything  until  all  services  are 
complete. 

Granted,  disasters  will  occasionally  happen  and 
unfortunate  incidents  will  occur.  Moving  can  be  the 
most  disruptive  part  of  military  life.  But  when  it’s  time, 
again,  to  pull  up  roots  and  plant  them  at  a different 
duty  station,  you  can  do  your  part  to  make  it  a really 
smooth  move.  □ 


Although  the  Army  managed  to 
ship  more  than  45,000  privately  owned 
vehicles  (POVs)  to  and  from  overseas 
areas  last  year,  shipping  your  auto  can 
be  a trying  experience  without  careful 
planning  and  coordination  with  your 
installation  transportation  officer  (ITO). 

If  it’s  authorized  on  your  orders, 
you're  allowed  to  ship  one  vehicle 
overseas,  but  you  should  contact  your 
ITO  for  information  on  restrictions  that 
could  apply  in  certain  locations. 

"First,  find  out  if  your  overseas 
area  has  any  specific  restrictions  on 
the  type  of  POV  that  can  be  shipped,” 
says  Major  Ralph  F.  Stocker,  terminal 
management  officer  for  headquarters, 
Military  Traffic  Management  Com- 
mand. "Some  areas  have  cost  or  color 
restrictions,  CB  radio  restrictions  and 
some  require  prior  permission  from  the 
country  before  a car  can  be  shipped." 

Most  countries  have  rigid  vehicle 
inspection  requirements.  The  ITO  Can 
give  you  details  on  your  car’s  required 
condition,  as  well  as  tell  you  from  which 
port  your  car  will  be  shipped,  and  where 
it  will  arrive. 


— Shipping  Your  POV  — 

"He  can  tell  you  what  to  do  to 
protect  your  POV's  catalytic  converter 
system  and  where  the  system  can  be 
serviced  prior  to  shipment,”  Maj 
Stocker  says.  You  should  be  aware  that 
unleaded  gasoline  required  in  catalytic 
converter-equipped  vehicles  is  una- 
vailable overseas. 

When  you  turn  in  the  vehicle  for 
shipment,  inspectors  at  the  terminal 
note  its  condition  on  the  shipping 
documents. Thenterminal  people  drain 
the  gas  tank,  disconnect  the  battery, 
if  required,  and  load  it  aboard  the  ship. 

Before  going  to  the  port  to  pick 
up  your  POV,  get  in  touch  with  the 
destination  terminal  to  see  if  it  has 
arrived.  At  time  of  pickup,  the  destina- 
tion military  terminal  is  responsible  for 
opening  the  box  of  emergency  tools 
authorized  for  shipment  in  your  car, 
inventorying  the  contents,  reinstalling 
accessories  that  had  been  removed  for 
shipment,  and  inspecting  the  vehicle 
for  possible  damage  or  loss.  Be  sure 
any  damage  or  loss  is  noted  on  the 
Private  Vehicle  Shipping  Document 
(DD  Form  788),  given  you  by  the 


shipping  terminal.  You  will  need  this 
form,  properly  signed  by  a destination 
terminal  representative,  for  any  claim 
actions. 

“You’re  only  allowed  to  ship 
normal  vehicular  tools  in  your  POV,” 
Maj  Stocker  says.  "But  some  people 
show  up  with  $600  tool  sets!”  Regard- 
less of  their  value,  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  tools  shipped  in  a vehicle 
is  limited  to  $100  per  claim. 

An  important  consideration  in 
shipping  a car  is  the  cost  of  overseas 
insurance  premiums.  For  example,  in- 
surance to  cover  Germany’s  minimum 
liability  requirements  costs  from  $254 
to  $589  per  year  depending  on  the 
insured’s  age,  rank  and  marital  status. 

“Youshould  checkon  insurance 
before  shipping  your  car,”  Maj  Stocker 
says.  “It’s  really  expensive,  particularly 
for  the  lower-ranking  service 
members.” 

To  insure  a smoother  transition 
to  your  next  assignment,  investigate 
thoroughly,  plan  ahead  and  use  the 
expertise  of  your  ITO  for  an  easier  POV 
shipment. 
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...I  left 
my  heart 
in  San 
Francisco 

Photos  by  MSgt  Matt  Glasgow 


"I  Left  My  Heart  in  San  Francisco'' 
by  Douglas  Cross  and  George  Cory. 
Used  by  permission.  © 1954 
General  Music  Publishing  Co., 


High  on  a hill,  it  calls  to  me 
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To  be  where 
little  cable  cars 
climb  halfway 
to  the  stars 


The  morning  fog  may  chill  the 
air;  I don’t  care . 
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My  love  waits  there, 
in  San  Francisco 


SOLDIERS 


MAY  1979 


Above  the  blue 
and  windy  sea 


When  I come 
home  to  you, 
San  Francisco 
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DATING  BACK  to  the  Revolutionary 
War,  Americans  have  always  paid 
tribute  to  soldiers  who  gave  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
But  in  those  early  daysthere  were  noNational 
cemeteries.  The  war  dead  were  buried  in 
private  cemeteries,  on  Army  posts  or  on 
the  battlefield  where  they  fell. 

It  wasn’t  until  1862  that  a National 
Cemetery  System  was  established.  With  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Congress  gave 
the  President  authority  to  purchase  cemetery 
grounds  to  bury  the  casualties  of  that  war. 

Twelve  cemeteries  were  established 
in  1862  under  this  authority.  As  the  war 
expanded  other  cemeteries  were  set  up  near 
troop  concentrations  and  on  the  site  of  major 
battles.  Seven  cemeteries  were  opened  near 
troop  concentrations  that  first  year,  includ- 
ing Alexandria,  Va.,  and  Annapolis,  Md. 
One  was  opened  at  Cypress  Hills,  N.Y., 
for  the  burial  of  the  remains  of  Confederate 
prisoners  and  their  guards  who  were  killed 
in  a train  wreck. 


a 

PLACE 
OF 

HONOR 

NKTIONM. 
CEMETERIES 

Sgt  Maj  Bruce  N.  Bant 
Photos  by  SP5  David  Polewski 
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Eligibility  Requirements  for  Burial  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery 


• Those  who  die  on  active  duty 
in  the  Armed  Forces. 

• Retired  service  members  who 
have  performed  active  Federal  service, 
are  carried  on  official  service  retired 
lists,  and  receive,  or  are  eligible  to 
receive,  retired  pay  stemming  from 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

• Persons  otherwise  eligible  by 
reason  of  honorable  military  service 
who  have  also  held  elective  office  in 
the  U.S.  Government  or  served  on  the 
Supreme  Court  or  on  the  Cabinet  or  in 
certain  appointive  positions. 

• Former  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  separated  for  a physrcal  disabil- 
ity of  30  percent  or  greater  prior  to 
October  1,  1949,  who  had  served  on 
active  duty  (other  than  for  training)  and 
who  would  have  been  eligible  for  re- 
tirement under  the  provisions  of  10 
U.S.C.  1201  had  that  statute  been  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  separation. 

• Former  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  whose  last  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training)  military  service  ter- 
minated honorably  and  who  have  been 
awarded  one  of  the  following  decora- 
tions: Medal  of  Flonor;  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  Air  Force  Cross,  or  Navy 
Cross;  Distinguished  Service  Medal;  Silver  Star;  or  Purple  Heart. 

• Certain  dependents  of  those  listed  above  are  also  eligible. 

• The  surviving  spouse  or  minor  child  of  any  person  already  buried 
in  Arlington. 

• The  parents  of  a minor  child  or  unmarried  adult  child  whose  remains, 
based  on  the  eligibility  of  a parent,  are  already  buried  in  Arlington. 


A battlefield  cemetery  was  opened 
in  1862  near  Sharpsburg,  Md.,  for  those 
killed  in  the  Battle  of  Antietam.  Another 
was  established  on  the  battlefield  at  Mill 
Springs,  Ky.  The  most  famous  battlefield 
cemetery  was  opened  the  following  year  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

In  1864  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
the  Nation’s  best  known  cemetery,  was 
established  on  the  former  estate  of  Robert 
E.  Lee,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac 
River  overlooking  Washington,  D.C. 

The  system  continued  to  grow  during 
the  Civil  War,  but  at  war’s  end  only  101 ,000 
of  the  more  than  359,000  who  died  were 
buried  in  National  cemeteries.  The  Army’s 
Quartermaster  General,  who  operated  the 
system  then,  undertook  the  massive  task 
of  locating,  identifying  and  reburying,  either 
in  National  cemeteries  or  private  cemeteries , 
the  remainder  of  those  who  had  died  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  By  1881,  the  remains  of 
318,850  Civil  War  dead  were  buried  in 
marked  graves  in  National  cemeteries. 

Following  the  war,  Arlington  was 
named  the  principal  National  cemetery 


because  of  its  size  and  location.  Over  the 
years  it’s  grown  in  size,  stature  and  beauty. 
Today  more  than  175,000  gravesites  are 
located  there.  They  include  the  famous  and 
the  unknown.  They  represent  every  war  and 
major  campaign  this  country’s  armed  forces 
have  fought  and  died  in.  Even  the  remains 
of  Revolutionary  War  soldiers  have  been 
reinterred  at  Arlington. 

The  headstones  and  markers  at  Ar- 
lington cut  a broad  swath  across  American 
history.  They  bear  the  names  of  statesmen, 
astronauts,  doctors,  explorers,  politicians 
and  Supreme  Court  justices.  All  have  a 
common  tie;  they  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Colonel  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Captain  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  Major  John 
Foster  Dulles,  Lieutenant  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Virgil  I.  Grissom,  Major 
Waljer  Reed  and  Captain  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  are  all  buried  at  Arlington. 

The  body  of  President  William 
Howard  Taft  is  also  buried  there.  He  and 
John  F.  Kennedy  are  the  only  Presidents 
buried  at  Arlington.  (Zachary  Taylor,  the 
12th  President  of  the  United  States,  is  the 
only  other  President  buried  in  a National 
cemetery.  His  grave  is  in  the  cemetery 
named  for  him  near  Louisville,  Ky.) 

But  the  most  famous  and  most  sacred 
burial  plot  at  Arlington  bears  no  name, 
simply  the  inscription:  “Here  Rests  In 
Honored  Glory  An  American  Soldier  Known 
But  To  God.’’ 

The  Tomb  of  The  Unknown  Soldier 
containing  the  remains  of  a World  War  I 
soldier  was  dedicated  by  President  Warren 
G.  Harding  on  November  1 1 , 1921 . On  May 
30,  1958,  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
presided  at  the  interment  of  unknown 
Americansfrom  World  War  II  and  the  Korea 
conflict.  Each  year  millions  of  Americans 
visit  the  Tomb  to  pay  tribute  to  these 
unknown  soldiers. 

Arlington,  however,  is  only  one  of 
121  National  cemeteries.  It,  and  the  Soldiers 
Home  Cemetery  in  Washington  are  the  only 
ones  still  run  by  the  Army.  The  Veterans 
Administration  (VA)  is  responsible  for  105 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  has  14.  In 
1973  the  Department  of  the  Army  transferred 
82  cemeteries  to  the  VA.  Later,  21  VA 
hospital  cemeteries  already  in  existence 
were  added  to  the  system.  Since  that  time 
two  new  cemeteries,  oneat  Calverton,N.Y., 
and  the  other  at  Riverside,  Calif.,  were 
added.  The  VA  is  also  developing  a regional 
cemetery  program.  (See  box.) 

“The  program  of  regional  cemeter- 
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ies,”  says  B.R.  Beller,  director,  Cemetery 
Service  of  the  VA,  “is  being  developed  to 
make  more  gravesites  available  to  more 
veterans.  Another  step  in  that  direction  was 
a recent  grant-in-aid  act  passed  by  Congress . 
The  act  allows  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  states  that 
wish  to  establish  or  expand  state  veterans 
cemeteries.  The  program  hasn't  gone  into 
effect  yet,  but  already  four  states  have 
applied.’’ 

Burial  eligibility  in  any  VA  national 
cemetery  is  based  on  requirements  set  forth 
in  Public  Law  93-43.  It  makes  burial  available 
(except  at  Arlington)  to  any  veteran  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  service  who  was  discharged 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable. 
That  service  must  have  been  for  other  than 
training  purposes.  Service  members  who  die 
on  active  duty  are  also  eligible. 

Members  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  who  do  not  meet  the  above  re- 
quirements, but  die  while  performing,  or  as 
a result  of  performing,  active  duty  for 
training,  may  also  be  eligible. 

Burial  is  also  available  to  an  eligible 


Other  Services  Provided 

The  Veterans  Administration  provides  certain  services  to  the  families 
of  veterans  who  are  buried  in  private  cemeteries.  Unless  otherwise  noted, 
eligibility  requirements  are  the  same  as  those  for  burial  in  a National  cemetery. 
HEADSTONE  OR  GRAVE  MARKER  is  provided  without  charge  and  shipped 
to  designated  consignee.  Survivors  may  also  be  reimbursed  (up  to  $50)  for 
a privately  purchased  headstone  or  marker.  This  benefit  does  not  apply  to 
members  of  a veteran's  family  who  are  buried  in  a private  cemetery. 

BURIAL  FLAG  is  provided  to  drape  the  casket  of  a veteran.  The  veteran  must 
have  served  during  period  of  war  or  conflict  or  have  served  on  active  duty 
after  January  31 , 1 955. 

MEMORIAL  CERTIFICATE  is  issued  expressing  the  country's  grateful  recogni- 
tion of  veteran's  service.  The  certificate  is  signed  by  the  President. 

VARIOUS  BURIAL  EXPENSES  are  provided  by  the  VA.  For  full  details  contact 
your  local  VA  office  or  see  "Estate  Planning,”  March  1979  SOLDIERS. 
MEMORIAL  MARKERS  are  available  for  any  eligible  veteran  whose  body  is 
not  recovered.  These  markers  may  be  placed  in  a National  cemetery  or  in 
a private  cemetery. 


veteran’s  spouse,  widow,  widower,  minor 
children  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  unmarried  adult  children. 

“These  are  the  general  rules  for 
interment  in  a National  cemetery,’’  says 
Beller.  “There  are  some  exceptions  and 
some  borderline  cases.  If  a veteran  or  a 
survivor  has  any  doubts,  they  may  contact 


The  National  Memorial  Cemetery  of  the  Pacific,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  is  one  of  three  National  Cemeteries 
outside  continental  United  States.  The  others  are  Sitka  National  Cemetery,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico 
National  Cemetery,  Bayamon,  P.R. 


MAY  1979 
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The  System  Today 

The  VA  National  Cemetery  System  today  includes  more  than  8,000  acres 
of  land,  only  3,000  of  which  are  developed.  The  developed  land  has  nearly 
1 .6  million  gravesites.  Of  those,  some  1 .3  million  are  used,  76,283  are  reserved 
and  167,000  are  available.  The  undeveloped  land  in  the  cemeteries  will  allow 
for  an  additional  2 million  gravesites. 

The  above  figures  don’t  include  the  61 2 acres  (562  developed)  or  230,000 
gravesites  (45,000  available)  at  Arlington.  Nor  do  they  include  2,150  acres  and 
837,000  gravesites  at  three  new  cemeteries  scheduled  for  opening  by  mid-1980. 
They  are  located  at  Quantico,  Va.,  Indiantown  Gap,  Pa.,  and  the  Massachusetts 
National  Cemetery  at  Otis  Air  Force  Base.  By  the  end  of  next  year,  the  VA 
National  Cemetery  System  will  have  the  potential  for  approximately  3 million 
additional  gravesites. 

Many  of  these  gravesites  will  be  part  of  a regional  cemetery  program 
being  developed  by  the  VA.  The  program  calls  for  a regional  cemetery  in 
each  of  this  country’s  10  standard  Federal  Regions. 

Cemeteries  in  the  regional  program  include  the  three  mentioned  above 
plus  the  National  cemeteries  at  Calverton,  N.Y.,  Riverside,  Calif.,  Denver  Colo., 
Houston,  Tex.,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  remaining  two  regions, 
in  the  Southeast  and  the  Central  Midwest,  will  have  sites  named  later  this 
year. 


any  local  VA  office  to  verify  eligibility.  They 
may  also  write  to  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, Cemetery  Service  (41-A),  810  Ver- 
mont Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20420. 
To  make  things  easier  on  their  survivors, 
veterans  who  plan  to  be  buried  in  a National 
cemetery  might  want  to  verify  their  eligibility 
before  they  die. 

“Another  way  to  ease  the  burden  on 
survivors  is  for  the  veteran  to  keep  pertinent 
records.  Documents  should  include  dis- 
charge or  separation  papers  (DD  Form  214). 
If  not  available,  the  veteran  should  prepare 
a record  of  pertinent  facts.  That  record 
should  indicate  his  service  number,  Social 
Security  number,  where  and  when  he  en- 
tered the  service,  where  he  served  and  where 
and  when  he  was  discharged. 

“This  information  will  be  helpful  to 
the  VA  when  determining  eligibility.  These 


records  should  be  kept  with  other  valuable 
documents  and  survivors  should  know 
where  they’re  located. 

“Veterans  might  also  indicate  which 
cemetery  they  wish  to  be  buried  in  and 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  be  cremated.” 
Some  of  the  closed  cemeteries  in  the  system 
have  space  for  the  interment  of  cremated 
remains. 

When  an  eligible  veteran  or  depend- 
ent dies,  the  documents  should  be  presented 
to  the  funeral  home  handling  the  burial.  The 
funeral  director  will  contact  the  Director  of 
the  National  cemetery  to  determine  eligibil- 
ity and  available  space  in  the  selected 
cemetery. 

Only  56  of  the  105  National  cemeter- 
ies still  have  gravesites  available.  But  even 
those  listed  as  closed  may  have  sites  come 
available  through  expansion,  removal  of 
obstructions  or  the  cancellation  of  a re- 
served gravesite. 

“One  thing  should  be  made  clear,” 
says  Beller.  “That’s  the  fact  that  we  no 
longer  allow  veterans  to  reserve  a plot  in 
National  cemeteries.  The  Army  discon- 
tinued that  program  in  1960.  However,  those 
who  already  have  reserved  gravesites  can 
be  sure  they’re  available.” 

This  does  not  affect  those  who  have 
a spouse  or  dependent  buried  at  a National 
cemetery , since  the  same  grave  is  used.  Once 
eligibility  and  a cemetery  have  been  deter- 
mined, the  VA  will  open  the  grave,  handle 
the  burial  and  provide  a headstone  or  marker. 
They  do  not  embalm  or  cremate  the  remains. 

Funerals  at  National  cemeteries  will 
generally  not  be  allowed  on  weekends  or 
holidays.  Exceptions  are  made  to  meet 
religious  requirements  or  for  extremely 
unusual  circumstances. 

“All  of  our  cemeteries,”  Beller  says, 
“are  nondenominational.  But  we  take  every 
possible  precaution  to  ensure  that  religious 
burial  requirements  are  fulfilled.” 

The  VA  system  doesn’t  guarantee  a 
chaplain,  a firing  squad  or  a bugler  in 
attendance.  “The  cemetery  staff,  however, 
will  make  every  effort  to  assist  the  family 
in  making  these  arrangements,”  says  Beller. 
“Our  goal  is  to  do  everything  humanly 
possible  to  avoid  additional  hardship  or 
inconvenience  for  the  family.” 

Anyone  who  has  ever  visited  a Na- 
tional cemetery  would  have  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Beller.  They’re  peaceful,  beautiful  and 
well-maintained.  They  provide  a fitting  and 
proper  testimony  of  a grateful  Nation’s 
thanks  to  those  who  have  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  □ 
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Identify  this  building.  Its  name  is  familiar  to  most  soldiers 
but  few  have  seen  it. 


SPACED  OUT 

Once  in  a while  a problem  comes  along  that  is  truly  mindbending. 

This  may  be  one  of  them.  Give  yourself  a hearty  pat  on  the 

back  if  you  get  it  right.  From  the  following  clues  identify  the 

event. 

1 . This  event  takes  place  every  248  years. 

2.  Each  occurrence  of  the  event  lasts  for  a period  of  20  years. 

3.  One  party  involved  in  this  event  was  discovered  in  1930. 

4.  The  latest  occurrence  of  this  event  took  place  recently  and 
will  continue  until  March  14,  1999. 

5.  Another  party  in  this  event  is  named  after  the  Greek  sea 
god. 

6.  Because  of  this  event,  a basic  fact  you  learned  in  school 
about  our  solar  system  will  no  longer  be  true,  at  least  not 
until  1999. 


EQUIPMENT  CHECK 


Identify  each  piece  of  equipment. 


1. 


2. 


FROM  THE  FIELD 


Test  your  mathematical  and  analytical  skills  on  these  problems. 


1.  Ateacher  hasa  number  of  lollipops  which  shedivides  among 
the  pupils  in  her  class.  Each  child  receives  three  lollipops 
except  for  one  child  who  gets  only  two.  The  teacher  realizes 
that  she  would  have  avoided  the  problem  by  giving  each 
child  two  lollipops  and  she  still  would  have  had  10  left  over 
to  pass  out  later.  How  many  pupils  are  in  her  class?  How 
many  lollipops  did  she  have  to  pass  out? 


Submitted  by  B.H. 
McCoy,  Nava/o  Army 
Depot  Activity. 
Flagstaff.  Ariz 


2.  By  using  4 lines  that  touch  each  other,  touch  all  the  dots: 


Submitted  by  Pvt 
Cecil  Brown.  HHB 
1/75th  FA,  APO  New 
York  09139 


For  answers  see  page  55 


This  prototype  of  the  Army’s  new  combat  helmet  has  built-in 
camouflage,  but  initial  issue  will  be  in  uniform  OD  green.  The 
new  helmet  will  replace  the  familiar  “steel  pot.” 


Hats  Off  To 

Helmets 

Maj  John  A.  Reichley 


THE  ERA  OF  the  famed  U.S.  Army  ‘‘steel  pot,” 
recognized  around  the  world  as  a symbol  of  the 
American  Gl,  will  soon  end.  During  Fiscal  Year  ’80 
a new  combat  helmet  will  be  introduced.  It  will  be 
made  of  Kevlar,  the  trade  name  for  a fiberglass-like 
fiber,  thus  taking  the  “steel”  out  of  “steel  pot.” 

The  evolution  of  protective  headgear  traces 
back  to  the  dawn  of  “organized”  warfare  centuries 
ago  when  protective  devices  for  the  fragile  human 
body  were  first  developed.  These  included  a metal 
helmet,  shield  and  body  armor. 

Strangely  enough,  when  the  musket  was 
adapted  for  military  use  in  the  18th  century,  the 
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helmet  faded  in  favor  of  soft  caps  or,  at  best,  leather 
ones.  Soft  headgear  was  more  comfortable,  but  it 
provided  scant  protection  against  lance,  saber  or 
musket  ball. 

The  modern  combat  helmet  was  developed 
in  World  War  I,  but  data  on  its  origin  are  scarce. 

When  World  War  I hostilities  began  in  1914, 
only  German  soldiers  had  some  sort  of  protective 
headgear.  They  wore  the  distinctive  “pickelhaube,  ” 
a hard  leather  helmet  with  a metal  spike  on  top. 
This  famous  “spiked  helmet”  had  been  introduced 
in  the  1840s.  The  spike  had  the  dual  function  of 
protecting  against  a downward  saber  chop  and 
being  decorative.  The  helmet  gave  no  protection 
against  bullets. 

France  was  the  first  nation  to  produce  a 
modern  battle  helmet,  but  many  details  of  its  origin 
are  clouded  in  history.  One  version  is  that  early 
in  1915  a French  general  named  Adrian  visited 
wounded  soldiers  in  a field  hospital.  The  soldiers 
in  one  ward  had  been  in  the  same  trench  when 
a German  shell  hit,  and  all  but  one  received  head 
wounds.  The  unscathed  soldier  said  that  when  the 
shell  hit  he  was  on  KP,  clowning  around  with  an 
iron  cook  pot  on  his  head.  The  shrapnel-scarred  pot 
was  found,  and  the  general  assigned  a team  of  en- 
gineers the  project  of  designing  a modern  helmet. 

Later  in  1915  the  French  helmet,  model 
M-1915,  was  issued  to  the  troops.  It  was  quickly 
nicknamed  the  “Adrian  helmet.”  Its  basic  shape  was 
painted  different  colors  and  used  by  Italy,  Belgium, 
Rumania  and  Russia  during  World  War  I. 

Afew  monthslater,  in  1 91 5,  Britain  introduced 
its  helmet  which  somewhat  resembled  a fried  egg. 
When  American  Doughboys  went  to  France  in  1917, 
they  wore  virtually  the  same  helmet  the  British 
Tommies  did. 

German  engineers  examined  the  French  and 


German  spiked  helmet  was  invoguefrom  Unique  shape  of  the  German  World  War  Japanese  World  War  II  helmet  was  bowl-  Thismodel  used  by  the  Soviets  late  in  World 

the  1840s  to  1916.  Model  shown  is  Bavarian  | helmet  protected  more  of  the  wearer's  shaped.  It  usually  had  a metal  star  attached  War  II  is  almost  identical  to  the  current 

infantryman's.  head  than  any  previous  model.  to  the  front.  Russian  model. 


M-1915  French  helmet  was  nicknamed  Helmet  worn  by  American  Doughboys  in  Italian  World  War  II  style  helmet  continues  German  World  War  II  M-35  model  is  most 

Adrian”  after  the  French  general  who  World  War  I was  almost  identical  to  the  in  use  in  this  configuration  in  today's  Italian  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the  new  U.S. 

pushed  for  its  development.  British  model.  Army.  helmet  being  introduced. 


British  helmets,  but  rejected  them  both  in  favor  of 
a unique  design  that  first  appeared  in  1916.  It  was 
promptly  labeled  a ‘‘coal  scuttle”  by  allied  propa- 
gandists, but  most  medical  and  military  historians 
acclaim  the  World  War  I German  helmet  as  the  one 
which  best  protected  the  wearer's  head. 

Besides  its  unique  shape  around  the  ears, 
its  most  recognizable  feature  was  a hollow  lug, 
V2-inch  in  diameter,  which  extended  outward  about 
V2-inch  from  each  side  of  the  helmet.  These  lugs 
were  used  for  air  circulation  and  as  a pivot  for  a 
heavy  armored  plate  which  fit  over  the  front  brow 
part  of  the  helmet,  providing  added  protection  for 
machinegunnersand  otherswho  hadtoexpose  their 
heads  in  trench  warfare. 

The  basic  shape  of  all  helmets  remained 
unchanged  throughout  the  war.  Some  countries 
painted  their  helmets  different  colors,  but  most  used 
camouflage  paint.  In  1918  the  Germans  changed 
their  liner  and  chin  strap  attachment  and  thus 
created  the  model  M-1918. 

Austrian  soldiers  used  the  basic  German 
model  but  painted  itabrownish  color. Some  models 
used  a web  ratherthan  a leather  chin  strap.  Turkish 
troops  also  adapted  the-German  type  but  without 
the  front  visor.  This  permitted  them  to  touch  their 
foreheads  to  the  ground  in  religious  observances. 

When  World  War  II  began,  French,  British  and 
U.S.  troops  were  wearing  essentially  the  same  type 
helmet  they  had  worn  in  the  trenches.  The  U.S.  Army 
had  changed  its  liner  suspension  and  chin  strap, 
but  the  helmet  shape  remained  pure  Doughboy. 

With  the  rebirth  of  the  German  Army  in  1935, 
Hitler  introduced  a new  helmet.  The  model  M-35 
had  basically  the  same  shape  as  the  M-1918  but 
was  lighter,  had  a shorter  dome  and  neckguard, 
and  was  much  more  suited  for  what  Hitler  foresaw 
as  the  highly  mobile  warfare  of  the  future. 

Russia,  Japan  and  Italy  were  three  major 
participants  who  completely  changed  their  helmets 
for  World  War  II. 

So  did  the  U.S.  Army.  A new  design  was 


approved  in  1941 , but  with  the  press  of  Pearl  Harbor 
and  mobilization  it  didn’t  reach  the  troops  until  April 
1942.  That  helmet,  the  M-1  shattered  tradition  by 
being  the  first  two-piece  model — consisting  of  a steel 
pot  and  plastic  liner — introduced  by  any  country. 
It  still  is  the  only  one  of  its  type  today. 

Due  to  the  many  technical  demands  of  highly 
mobile,  modern  warfare,  many  countries  developed 
variations  of  their  basic  combat  helmet  for  special 
units.  Some  of  these  variants  were  for  paratroopers, 
air  crewmen,  tank  crewmen,  motorcyclists,  and  air 
raid  wardens,  amongothers.  Practically  all  countries 
used  some  sort  of  camouflage,  either  paint,  cloth 
covers,  or  other  types,  on  their  helmets. 

Many  nations  changed  their  helmets  after  the 
war.  The  United  States  and  Italy  were  two  that  did 
not.  As  East  and  West  began  to  square  off  in  Europe, 
helmet  designs  began  to  reflect  the  new  camps. 
When  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  formed  the 
Bundeswehr  in  the  mid-1950s,  it  adapted  a helmet 
of  the  basic  shape  and  design  of  the  U.S.  M-1,  but 
with  an  attached  liner. 

A completely  new  helmet  appeared  in  another 
new  country.  The  German  Democratic  Republic 
introduced  a design  resembling  a cross  between 
the  World  War  II  German  and  Russian  helmets.  The 
new  helmet  gave  a distinctive  image  to  the  East 
German  ‘‘Vopo.” 

Ironically,  sincethe  Bundeswehr  has  adapted 
the  basic  design  of  the  American  M-1  helmet,  the 
U.S.  model  seemsto  strikingly  resemble  the  German 
World  War  II  M-35.  Due  to  its  Germanic  appearance, 
it  has  been  called  the  ‘‘Fritz”  in  some  press  reports. 
It  will  be  lighter,  provide  25  percent  more  protection, 
and  it  will  be  more  comfortable  since  it  will  come 
in  three  sizes  versus  one  for  the  M-1. 

But  it  will  have  its  limitations.  The  Gl  of  the 
future  will  no  longer  be  able  to  shave,  cook  or  wash 
in  his  ‘‘Kevlar  pot.”  While  losing  these  time-honored 
niceties,  the  modern  soldier  will  gain  more  of  what 
a helmet  should  provide:  more  protection  and 
lowered  odds  against  head  wounds.  □ 


Some  U.S.  World  War  II  helmets  had  special  This  special  purpose  helmet  was  used  by 

adaptations  Hinged  ear  protectors  permit-  German  air  raid  protection  personnel  in 

ted  air  crews  to  wear  earphones.  World  War  II 


After  Czechoslovakia  was  overrun,  Czech  The  distinctive  helmet  of  the  German  Dem- 
Army  helmets  were  used  by  German  air  raid  ocratic  Army  (East  Germany)  was  devel- 
wardens.  oped  after  World  War  II. 


This  British  World  War  II  helmet  was  painted 
in  camouflage  colors  for  use  on  Crete  and 
in  the  Balkans. 


It  resembles  the  current  U.S.  M-1  helmet, 
but  actually  it's  the  German  Bundeswehr 
helmet  which  has  the  liner  attached. 


Pn 


German  paratroopers  used  this  design 
helmet  in  World  War  II.  British  paratroopers 
used  one  almost  identical. 


This  helmet  is  reportedly  the  current  one 
used  by  soldiers  in  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China. 


Uncommon  Soldier 


Keith  L.  Ware 

Steve  Abbott 


IN  JULY  1941,  Keith  L.  Ware 
was  26  years  old  and  working  at  an 
office  job  for  the  city  of  Glendale, 
Calif.  Then  Uncle  Sam’s  greetings 
arrived. 

Unlike  many  draftees, 

Ware  liked  the  Army  immediately. 
The  year  after  his  induction,  he 
entered  Officer  Candidate  School 
at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  and  emerged 
as  a “90-day  wonder.”  In  the 
years  to  come,  however,  he  would 
set  a record  to  be  envied  by  any 
officer. 

Combat  became  a steady 
diet  for  the  young  officer  as  he  hit 
the  beaches  from  North  Africa  to 
Anzio  and  Southern  France.  The 
day  after  Christmas  1944,  he 
secured  a niche  in  history  by 
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earning  the  Medal  of  Honor.  At 
the  time  he  had  already  reached 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

A soft-spoken, 

bespectacled  man,  he  didn't  fit  the 
stereotyped  image  of  a war  hero. 
Yet,  he  was  a true  combat 
soldier — a man  who  led  by 
example. 

The  Army  recognized  his 
potential.  He  attended  every 
school  the  Army  has  for  its 
brightest,  most  promising  officers. 
Later,  he  was  instructor  in  military 
psychology  and  leadership  at  West 
Point.  His  demeanor  and  style 
seemed  somehow  more  at  home  in 
the  classroom  than  on  the 
battlefield. 

Throughout  his  career,  he 
moved  between  scholarly  pursuits 
and  command  positions.  He  was  a 
battalion  commander,  regimental 
exec,  regimental  commander, 
assistant  division  commander  (2d 
Armored  Division)  and  division 
commander.  And,  in  other 
assignments,  he  kept  returning  to 
the  classroom  as  student  and 
teacher  and  he  filled  many  staff 
positions. 

By  1964,  he  had  earned  his 
first  star  and  had  become  Deputy 
Chief  of  Information  at 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the 
Army.  In  1966  he  became  Chief  of 
Information  and  was  nominated 
for  his  second  star. 

Those  who  served  under 
Gen  Ware  in  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Information  remember 
him  as  a quiet  man,  well-liked  and 
able  to  get  things  done.  One  staff 
member  says  simply,  “He  was  a 


super  human  being.  He  was 
pleasant  with  his  workers,  quiet, 
soft-mannered  ...  I never 
remember  him  raising  his  voice. 

He  had  an  open  door  policy  for  his 
staff  and  media  people  who 
needed  to  see  him.  . . 

But  even  though  he  was  an 
outstanding  administrator,  keen 
and  forthright  as  a spokesman  for 
the  Army,  he  hated  to  tie  himself 
to  a desk.  He  volunteered  for 
Vietnam. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
Vietnam,  his  combat  savvy  was 
again  put  to  the  test.  In  early  1968 
Saigon  was  threatened  by  the 
massive  enemy  action  known  as 
the  Tet  Offensive.  Maj  Gen  Ware 
hastily  assembled  a task  force  of 
nine  infantry  battalions  and 
assorted  other  units  that 
successfully  defended  the  city. 

His  outstanding  combat 
record  was  rewarded  when  he  was 
selected  to  command  the  1st 
Infantry  Division — the  Big  Red 
One.  He  was  back  in  his  element, 
commanding  a top-notch  fighting 
unit. 

On  September  13,  1968,  the 
general’s  men  were  heavily 
involved  with  a Viet  Cong  unit. 
The  former  draftee  boarded  his 
command  chopper  and  headed  for 
the  action.  Being  up  front  with  his 
troops  was  a standard  he  had  set 
for  himself  in  World  War  II. 

Today  was  no  exception. 

Aboard  the  chopper  with 
the  general  were  three  members  of 
his  staff,  four  crewmen  and 
“King,”  a misfit  dog  the  general 
had  adopted. 

As  the  chopper  swept  low 
over  the  battlefield,  it  was  shot 
down  by  enemy  fire.  There  were 
no  survivors. 


At  funeral  services  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery 
near  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  among 
the  people  who  paid  their  respects 
to  this  seeming  paradox  of  a 
man — mild-mannered,  scholarly, 
yet  his  greatest  successes  came 
among  the  violence  and  disorder 
of  the  battlefield. 

Says  a fellow  general,  “He 
was  a leader  whose  judgment  you 
could  follow  without  question.  He 
was  a soldier’s  general.  He  would 
have  made  it  to  the  top  whether  he 
went  to  Vietnam  or  not.” 

But  that  wasn’t  Gen  Ware’s 
style.  He  was  a soldier — and  to 
him  that  meant  being  on  the 
battlefield  where  he  felt  he  could 
do  the  most  good. 

• • • • 

Today,  Maj  Gen  Ware’s 
contribution  to  the  Army  is 
remembered  through  an  annual 
awards  program  that  recognizes 
outstanding  achievement  among 
Army  journalists. 

The  Keith  L.  Ware  Awards 
are  presented  by  the 
Office,  Chief  of  Public  Affairs, 
Department  of  the  Army,  to  Army 
newspapers,  magazines,  individual 
journalists,  photographers  and 
other  media  professionals  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  Army 
print  and  broadcast  journalism. 

The  awards  recognize 
initiative,  intellect,  imagination 
and  the  desire  to  excel.  They’re  a 
fitting  tribute  to  a man  who 
himself  excelled  behind  a desk,  in 
the  classroom,  and  on  the 
battlefield.  Q 
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Eye  Protection 

and  squash.  From  1975  to  1977  there  were 
an  estimated  11,000  such  incidents.  During 
this  period,  while  racquetball  was  catching 
on,  the  number  of  eye  injuries  increased  each 
year  by  about  1,000. 

Some  of  the  injuries  have  included  trau- 
matic hyphema  (blood  in  the  anterior  chamber), 
dislocated  lens,  orbital  fracture  and  hemor- 
rhaging. 

In  any  racquet  sport,  the  ball  travels  at 
tremendous  speed,  sometimes  up  to  95  miles 
an  hour.  It  isn't  unusual,  either,  to  be  injured 
by  a swinging  racquet  or  by  colliding  with  an- 
other player  or  with  the  court. 

Maj  (Dr.)  Stewart  Ward,  an  ophthalmolo- 
gist for  the  Occupational  and  Environmental 
Division  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md., 
recommends  that  protective  glasses  or  goggles 
be  worn  while  playing  racquet  sports.  Plano 
protective  spectacles  or  racquetball-type  gog- 
gles are  available  through  most  PX  and  sporting 
goods  stores.  They  may  not  be  glamorous,  but 
they  can  save  .you  from  the  needless  suffering. 


Painkillers 

• Americans  swallow  some  19  billion  aspirin  every  year— more  than  80  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration (FDA)  says  in  a pamphlet  "Painkillers:  Their  Uses  and  Dangers." 

They  also  point  out  that  aspirin  can  interfere  with  blood  clotting.  If  taken 
in  the  last  3 months  of  pregnancy,  it  can  prolong  the  pregnancy  and  labor  and 
cause  bleeding  before  and  after  delivery.  It  can  also  cause  stomach  problems. 

A panel  of  experts  set  up  by  the  FDA  recommends  that  persons  who  have  stom- 
ach distress,  ulcers  or  bleeding  problems  should  not  use  aspirin. 

Regular  over-the-counter  doses  of  aspirin  will  give  temporary  relief  from 
the  pain  of  arthritis.  But  to  reduce  the  inflammation  that  the  disease  causes, 
much  larger  doses  are  needed  for  longer  periods  of  time.  And  these  should 
only  be  taken  under  a doctor's  supervision. 

Aspirin  isn't  the  only  widely  used  painkiller.  Acetaminophen,  an  aspirin 
substitute,  doesn't  have  these  side  effects,  but  an  overdose  can  result  in  serious 
liver  damage.  And  although  acetaminophen  does  help  with  pain,  it  doesn't 
reduce  the  inflammation  caused  by  arthritis. 

To  learn  more  about  these  and  other  painkillers,  you  can  get  a free  copy 
of  "Painkillers:  Their  Uses  and  Dangers"  by  sending  a postcard  to  the  Consumer 
Information  Center,  Dept.  598G,  Pueblo,  Colo.  81009. 


• Racquetball  is  probably  the  fastest  grow- 
ing sport  in  America.  But  as  it  rises  in  pop- 
ularity, so  does  the  number  of  eye  injuries  from 
racquet  sports,  which  include  tennis,  badminton 
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• Non-prior  service  recruits  enlisted  for 
at  least  4 years  can  now  receive  cash  bonuses 
in  two  more  MOSs.  . . .MILPERCEN  officials 
say  soldiers  enlisted  (since  March  6)  for  MOS 
12F  (Engineer  Track  Vehicle  Crewman)  will 
receive  a $1,500  enlistment  bonus.  . . .A  $2,500 
bonus  is  being  paid  (since  March  13)  to  soldiers 
enlisted  in  MOS  11H  (Heavy  Anti-Armor  Weap- 
ons Crewman).  . . .Recruits  must  be  high  school 
graduates  and  in  mental  categories  I— III. 

• Total  numerical  strength  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  (active  duty)  on  January  31,  1979,  was 
2,039,774.  . .some  25,000  fewer  than  the  same 
time  last  year.  . . .Individual  service  strength 
figures:  Army,  757,821;  Navy,  527,234;  Air 
Force,  566,831;  Marine  Corps,  187,888.  . . .Army 
figures  are  down  nearly  16,000  from  January 
1978. 

• Winners  of  annual  Keith  L.  Ware  awards 
for  excellence  in  Army  journalism  were  an- 
nounced recently  by  Army  Chief  of  Public 
Affairs,  Major  General  Robert  B.  Solomon.  . . . 

Top  three  winners  in  the  newspaper  categories 
for  the  1978  competition  are: 

Army  Authorized  Newspaper:  M DW 
POST,  Fort  McNair,  Washington,  D.C.;  HSC 
MERCURY,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.;  TROPIC 
LIGHTNING  NEWS,  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii. 

Civilian  Enterprise  Newspaper:  SENTINEL, 
Fort  Hood,  Tex.;  CANNONEER,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.; 
TURRET,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

News  Magazine:  VERITAS,  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.;  GUARDPOST,  Virginia  National  Guard; 
BUCKEYE  GUARD,  Ohio  National  Guard. 

Mimeograph/Multilith:  AUGSBURG 
PROFILE,  Germany;  OX  TALES,  Fort  Devens, 
Mass.;  214th  OBSERVER,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Journalist  of  the  Year:  SP5  Ed  Easley, 

Fort  Sill,  CANNONEER,  was  named  Army 
Journalist  of  the  Year  and  recipient  of  the 
Paul  D.  Savanuck  Award.  Runners-up  were 
SSgt  Ron  Hatcher,  CANNONEER,  and  SP4 
Elijah  Groiser,  Fort  Stewart,  Ga.,  PATRIOT. 

Awards  are  named  in  honor  of  Major 
General  Keith  L.  Ware,  former  Army  Chief 
of  Information,  who  was  killed  in  combat  in 
Vietnam.  . . .More  on  General  Ware  on  page  52. 


(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  56) 


• Army  photographer  SP4  Manuel  Gomez 
has  been  named  by  Department  of  Defense 
as  Military  Photographer  of  the  Year  (1978).  . . . 
SP4  Gomez's  portfolio  was  selected  over  those 
of  142  photographers  from  all  five  military 
services.  . .making  him  the  first  soldier  to  win 
top  honors  in  8 years.  . . .In  addition  to  placing 
first  in  portfolio  competition,  Gomez  won  first 
place  in  Picture  Story  (Military)  category, 
second  place  in  both  Feature  (Military)  and 
Sports,  and  honorable  mention  in  Feature  (Non- 
Military)  for  a total  of  five  awards. 

Other  Army  winners  were  SSgt  Jim  Arwine, 
Stars  and  Stripes,  Europe,  third  place  Sports; 

SP4  Edward  Bosanko,  U.S.  Army  Audio-Visual 
Center,  Washington,  D.C.,  first  place  Feature 
(Military)  and  third  place,  Picture  Story  (Mili- 
tary); SP4  Robert  Miles,  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  first 
place  Portrait/Personality;  SSgt  Randall  C. 

Lovely,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  third  place  Pictorial 
and  honorable  mention  in  Portrait/Personality.  . . . 
Honorable  mentions  also  went  to  Sgt  1st  Cl 
Rudi  Williams,  Hq,  U.S.  Army  Europe;  SSgt 
Rick  Wasser,  Stars  and  Stripes  Europe;  and 
SP5  Edward  Dixon,  West  Point,  N.Y. 

Overall,  Army  photographers  won  14 
awards,  Air  Force  16  and  Navy  photographers 
won  18.  . . .Air  Force  SSgt  Bill  Boardman  and 
TSgt  Paul  Harrington  were  first  and  second 
runners-up  for  Military  Photographer  of  the 
Year  honors. 

Competition  is  sponsored  jointly  by  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  National  Press  Photographers 
Association  and  the  School  of  Journalism,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  49) 

WHERE  IN  THE  ARMY  ARE  YOU?  Military  Personnel  Center  (MILPERCEN), 
Alexandria,  VA.  EQUIPMENT  CHECK:  1,  Chapparal  missile,  2,  M9  Tractor. 
Full  track,  armored,  dozer-scraper  combination.  It  s part  of  a new  family 
of  engineer  equipment  SPACED  OUT:  The  U S Naval  Observatory  reported 
recently  that  the  planet  Pluto  has  gone  inside  the  orbit  of  Neptune  thus 
making  Neptune  the  most  distant  planet  from  earth.  It  will  remain  that  way 
until  March,  1999  when  the  orbits  of  the  two  cross  again  and  Pluto  will 
regain  its  most-distant  ranking  FROM  THE  FIELD:  1.  There  are  11  children 
in  the  class  and  32  lollipops.  2. 
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• Minority  and  women  officers 
are  being  sought  for  staff  and 
teaching  jobs  at  West  Point.  . . . 
Officials  say  candidates  must 
have  nominations  approved  by 
MILPERCEN.  . . .Preferably  they 
should  be  in  their  7th  to  9th  year 
of  service,  be  qualified  in  their 
primary  specialties  and  have  above 
average  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate academic  records.  . . .For 
more  information  see  AR  614-130 
or  write:  Superintendent,  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  ATTN:  MAAG-P, 
West  Point,  N.Y.  10996. 

• Musicians  are  being  sought 
for  Army  Bands  Program.  . . . 
Officials  at  MILPERCEN  report 

a shortage  of  soldiers  in  program.  . . 
especially  those  who  play  French 
horn,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon, 
saxophone,  piano  and  guitar.  . . . 
Those  interested  should  read  AR 
611-201  or  contact  nearest  band- 
master or  local  personnel  office. 


OER  Education  Push 

• Army  is  planning  a major  educational  push  between  now  and 
August  to  explain  details  of  new  Officer  Evaluation  Report  (OER) 
to  be  used  later  this  year.  . . .According  to  MILPERCEN  officials, 
education  program  includes:  publication  of  a DA  circular  and 
release  of  TV  instruction  tape;  tours  by  briefing  teams  to  major 
units  and  installations;  distribution  of  revised  AR  623-105;  training 
package  for  resident  and  non-resident  schools;  a DA  pamphlet  for 
every  officer.  . . .Introduction  of  new  OER  will  include  transition 
period  from  September  15  - November  1.  . . .During  this  period, 
virtually  all  officers  will  receive  one  final  OER  using  current  form.  . . 
before  use  of  new  form  takes  effect. 

HSM  For  Jonestown  Operation 

• Soldiers  who  took  part  in  rescue  and  evacuation  or  direct 
support  of  Jonestown,  Guyana,  tragedy  in  November  are  eligible 
for  Humanitarian  Service  Medal  (HSM)  according  to  MILPERCEN 
officials.  . . .Eligible  soldiers  include  those  assigned  or  attached 
to  Guyana  Task  Force  and  those  who  provided  direct  support  of 
airlift  or  handling  of  remains  at  Dover  AFB,  Del.  . . . Also  eligible 
are  soldiers  who  volunteered  for  aerial  port  and  graves  registration 
duties  and  those  assigned  to  duties  or  stations  providing  grave  regis- 
tration, identification  or  medical  support.  . . .Individuals  who  have 
already  been  decorated  or  received  an  award  for  their  participation 
still  qualify  for  the  HSM. 


• Parcel  post  mail  sent  to  Korea  from  Novem- 
ber 10  to  December  8,  1978,  was  badly  damaged^ 
because  of  high  seas  and  heavy  winds.  . . .Con- 
tainers scheduled  to  arrive  December  18,  1978, 
didn't  arrive  until  January  1979.  . . .Since  then 
postal  officials  have  been  trying  to  identify 
senders  and  addresses.  . . .People  who  sent 
parcel  post  mail  to  APOs  in  Korea  during  that 
period  should  contact  intended  recipient  to 

find  out  if  mail  arrived.  . . .If  it  didn't,  contact 
postal  officials  for  claim  information. 

• Beer  and  wine  sales  are  being  tested  on 
Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC)  flights  for 

the  first  time,  according  to  Air  Force  officials.  . . . 
Alcoholic  drinks  will  be  limited  to  beer  and 
wine  and  will  be  sold  with  meals  only  to  people 
aged  18  or  older.  . . .Prices  will  be  the  same 
as  those  on  commercial  flights. 


• Gasoline  supply  cuts  by  majo  l companies 

are  causing  military  service  station  > curb 

sales  or  operating  hours  nationwid-  A ord- 

ing  to  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchar.  'vice 

(AAFES)  officials,  all  six  major  ga  ’iers 

in  United  States  have  limited  supp- 

Methods  of  reducing  sales  include  gas 

sold  at  each  station  visit,  closing  s some 

days,  closing  early  when  daily  supp  i out 

and  closing  all  but  one  central  stal  ach 

installation.  . . .AAFES  stations  in 

countries  operate  under  different . ints.  . . 

have  not  yet  had  supplies  reduced.  dials 

say  that  customers  can  also  expec' 

higher  prices.  . . .As  prices  at  com 

stations  increase,  so  will  prices  at 

stations.  . . .AAFES  can  neither  se 

a loss  nor  for  much  less  than  local  cial 

stations. 
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FOODS? 


1 ney  re  the  current 
rage  ...  the  in-thing  to 
eat.  They’re  also  a 
multi-billion  dollar 
business.  But  are  they 
really  better  for  us  to 
eat  than  processed 
foods  off  the  shelf? 
See  page  33. 
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New  Army  Command  In  Pacific 

• U.S.  Army  Western  Command  (WESTCOM)  was  established 
March  22,  1979,  at  Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii.  . . .WESTCOM  was  formed 
from  assets  of  U.S.  Army  CINCPAC  Support  Group  and  U.S.  Army 
Support  Command,  Hawaii.  . . .New  command  will  serve  as  Army 
component  in  U.S.  Pacific  Command  for  areas  outside  Korea  and 
Japan  and  for  matters  of  CINCPAC  concern  beyond  exclusive 
authority  of  commanders,  Eighth  U.S.  Army  and  U.S.  Army' Japan.  . . . 
Reorganization  will  provide  a single  Army  authority  focusing  on 
Pacific  area,  less  Korea  and  Japan.  . . .It  will  facilitate  Army 
planning  and  operations  in  contingencies  throughout  Pacific  by 
giving  command  authority  to  headquarters  responsible  for  plan- 
ning. . . .It  will  also  configure  Army  command  elements  in  Pacific 

for  a wartime  mission  with  a nucleus  for  expansion  prior  to  conflict. 

WASP  Eligible  For  Veterans  Benefits 

• Former  Women  Army  Service  Pilots  (WASP)  may  now  be 
eligible  for  veterans  benefits,  according  to  Defense  officials.  . . . 
WASP  service  from  September  10,  1942,  through  December  20, 

1944,  will  be  considered  active  military  service  for  purpose  of 
VA  benefits.  . . .To  be  eligible,  WASP  must  apply  for  an  honorable 
discharge.  . . .Applications  may  be  submitted  using  DD  Form  2168.  . . 
or  in  writing  to:  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Air  Force  Military 
Personnel  Center  (HQ  AFMPC/MPCDOA1),  Randolph  Air  Force 
Base,  Tex.  78148.  . . .Applications  should  include  anything  that 
shows  proof  of  membership  and  character  of  service.  . . .WASP 

is  a group  of  about  900  women  pilots  who  ferried  Army  Air  Corps 
bombers,  fighters  and  transport  aircraft  during  World  War  II.  . . . 

No  legal  means  existed  then  to  enlist  or  commission  women  as 
military  pilots.  . . .They  were  hired  as  civilians  but  their  duties 
were  same  as  any  male  pilot  assigned  to  same  command. 


• A memorial  to  honor  medical 
soldiers  who  went  into  combat 
to  serve  and  save  their  fellow 
soldiers  is  planned  for  completion 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  later 
this  year.  . . .Sculptor,  Mrs.  Katherine 
Speed  Ettl,  has  been  commissioned 
to  produce  the  memorial  statue 
(above)  which  shows  a medic  tend- 
ing his  fallen  comrade.  . . .For 
further  information  contact  CMMF, 
P.O.  Box  34,  Academy  of  Health 
Sciences,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 
78234. 


• Dependents  can  now  pick 
up  soldier's  mail.  . . .U.S.  Postal 
Service  and  Office  of  The  Adjutant 
General  have  agreed  that  soldier's 
mail  may  be  delivered  to  adult 
family  members.  . . .Dependent 
must  be  18  years  or  older  and 
have  a valid  ID  card.  Soldiers 
who  do  not  want  their  mail  picked 
up  by  family  members  must  notify 
unit/eonsolidated  mail  room  in 
writing.  Full  details  available 
at  local  mail  rooms  and  from 
Postal  Service  officials. 


Guard/Reserve  Promotions  Open 

• Some  National  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  can  now  be  promoted 
whether  or  not  a unit  vacancy  exists.  . . .In  the  past  they  could 
be  promoted  only  if  a position  was  vacant  in  their  unit.  . . .But 
beginning  March  30,  Reserve  Component  soldiers  can  be  promoted 
to  E3  and  E4  without  regard  to  unit  vacancies.  . . .E5s  with  5 years 
service  and  E6s  with  12  years  service  are  also  eligible  for  promotion 
under  new  policy.  . . .To  be  promoted  soldiers  must  also  meet 
eligibility  criteria  in  AR  140-158  or  NGR  600-200.  . . .New  policy 
is  expected  to  last  for  2 years.  . . .Soldiers  promoted  under  new 
guidelines  will  be  assigned  to  positions  in  their  grade  and  skill  as 
soon  as  vacancies  exist  within  their  Army  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units. 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  54,  56) 


• Miss  America,  Kylene  Barker  of  Virginia, 
will  headline  a USO  show  scheduled  to  tour 
U.S.  military  bases  overseas.  . . .Thirty-day 
tour  will  begin  in  August  and  include  bases 

in  Germany,  Iceland,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land. . . .Accompanying  Miss  America  on  tour 
will  be  Miss  Alabama,  Miss  Connecticut,  Miss 
Michigan,  Miss  New  Hampshire,  Miss  Ohio  and 
Miss  Washington.  . . .While  touring  Washington, 
D.C.,  Kylene  took  time  to  pose  for  SOLDIERS.  . . . 
See  inside  back  cover. 

• Recent  update  of  AR  135-300,  Mobili- 
zation of  Reserve  Component  Units  and  Indi- 
viduals, tightens  rules  on  individual  exemptions 
from  call  to  active  duty.  . . .Request  for  exemp- 
tion from  mobilization  will  not  be  accepted 


once  a unit  has  been  identified  for  call-up.  . . . 
Exception  can  be  granted  if  documented  proof 
shows  that  valid  exemption  circumstance  has 
arisen  since  unit's  most  recent  inactive  duty 
training  period.  . . .Request  should  be  submitted 
under  provisions  of  AR  635-100  (officer)  or 
AR  635-200  (enlisted). 

• Veterans  Administration  has  guaranteed 
more  than  10  million  loans  with  a total  face 
value  of  $155  billion  since  the  program  began 
35  years  ago.  . . .Home  loan  benefits  are  avail- 
able to  veterans  with  at  least  90  days  service 
if  at  least  1 day  was  served  during  a wartime 
period  after  September  16,  1940.  . . .Veterans 
with  no  wartime  service  must  have  at  least 
181  days  active  service  after  World  War  II. 


• Ten  dollar  fee  paid  by  passen- 
gers flying  space  available  should 
not  be  charged  more  than  once 
each  trip,  according  to  Military 
Airlift  Command  officials.  . . .MAC 
terminal  managers  will  stamp 
boarding  passes  with  "Space  Avail- 
able Charge  Paid"  and  list  final 
destination.  . . .Fee  will  nbt  be 
charged  again.  . .even  if  a passen- 
ger makes  several  stops  or  doesn't 
travel  most  direct  route.  . . .Space 
"A"  passengers  must  register 

at  each  stop  within  6 hours  after 
arrival.  . . .If  they  do  not  register 
in  time,  change  final  destination 
or  do  not  show  up  for  their  next 
scheduled  flight,  another  $10 
fee  will  be  charged. 

• Soldiers  claiming  Alaska 
as  legal  residence  for  income 
tax  purposes  lost  entitlement 

to  foreign  duty  pay  (FDP)  in  Decem- 
ber. . . .Officials  point  out  that 
those  who  claim  Alaska  as  their 
home  of  record,  but  another  state 
as  their  legal  residence,  are  not 
affected  by  this  change. 


$5  Fee  For  Bad  Checks 

• Since  April  1,  customers  who  pass  "rubber"  checks  at  the 
commissary  are  being  charged  a $5  fee.  . . .Cost  to  commissary 

for  processing  and  collecting  on  bad  checks  continues  to  increase.  . . . 
According  to  officials,  33,000  dishonored  checks  for  about  $1.7 
million  were  received  over  a recent  12-month  period.  . . .Obtaining 
reimbursement  and  processing  returned  checks  create  costly  admin- 
istrative work  for  commissary.  . . .Five  dollar  fee  is  an  effort  to 
compensate  for  cost.  . . .In  addition  to  fee,  officials  state  that 
anyone  who  issues  a bad  check  is  subject  to  actions  under  civil 
or  military  judicial  system. 

New  York  State  Tax  Break 

• Some  federal  employees,  military  and  civilian,  who  claim 
New  York  as  state  of  legal  residence  may  now  be  exempt  from 
that  state's  income  tax.  . . .New  state  law  redefines  term  "resi- 
dent" for  tax  purposes.  . . .Primarily  affected  are  federal  employees 
who  have  been  overseas  at  least  15  of  18  consecutive  months.  . . . 
Contact  New  York  State  Department  of  Taxation  and  Finance, 

Income  Tax  Bureau,  State  Campus,  Albany,  N.Y.  12227,  for  speci- 
fic information. 

Latest  EERWA  Figures  Released 

• Army's  Enlisted  Records  and  Evaluation  Center  (EREC),  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  has  released  latest  Army-wide  Enlisted 
Evaluation  Report  Weighted  Averages  (EERWA)  by  pay  grade.  . . . 
They  are:  E9,  124.34;  E8,  123.58;  E7,  122.01;  E6,  120.15;  E5,  117.38; 
and  E4,  112.10. 
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THE  REAL  UNCLE  SAM 

I read  with  great  interest  the 
Philip  R.  Smith  Jr.  story  of  "Who 
Is  Uncle  Sam?"  (March  SOLDIERS). 
Although  I do  not  disagree  with  any- 
thing that  Mr.  Smith  pointed  out 
in  his  article,  I would  like  to  tell 
you  the  story  about  the  real  Uncle 
Sam. 

In  a cemetery  in  a small  town 
in  central  New  Jersey  can  be  found 
the  tombstone  of  a man  named  Dan 
Rice,  who  died  in  1900.  Long  since 
forgotten,  Rice  was  a country  boy 
who  ran  away  from  home  as  a child 
to  join  the  circus.  He  was  a particu- 
larly gifted  showman  who  quickly 
learned  the  various  skills  of  circus 
performers  and  eventually  formed 
his  own  "Great  Show,"  which  played 
to  large  crowds  throughout  the  coun- 
try. No  matter  how  thrilling  or 
amazing  the  acts  of  his  show  were, 

Dan  Rice,  the  "King  of  Clowns," 
was  always  applauded  as  the  real 
star.  His  very  appearance  brought 
cheering  crowds  to  their  feet.  A 
short,  silver-white  beard  extended 
from  his  chin  and  was  set  off  by  his 
standard  costume--a  stovepipe  hat 
and  a red,  white  and  blue  striped 
suit.  Dan  Rice  enjoyed  few  of  the 
benefits  of  his  own  success.  Unself- 
ishly, he  donated  large  sums  of  his 
income  to  the  families  of  Civil  War 
veterans.  Then,  in  the  1870s,  he 
fell  on  hard  times,  eventually  re- 
tired, and  finally  died  a virtual  pauper, 
largely  forgotten. 

The  significance  of  Dan  Rice 
is  that  his  devotion  to  others  prompted 
cartoonist  Thomas  Nast  to  use  his 
likeness  as  a representation  of  Ameri- 
can ideals.  Rice's  image  first  ap- 
peared on  the  cover  of  Harpers  Weekly 
magazine  and  since  then  in  thousands 
of  publications.  People  no  longer 
know  about  Dan  Rice;  they  only 


recognize  his  likeness  as  a symbol 
of  our  Nation  and  his  title  by  the 
name  the  illustrator  gave  him--Uncle 
Sam. 

Maj  Gen  Oren  E.  DeHaven 

Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

THE  FIRST,  FIRST 

CW02  Casserly's  comment  (April 
Feedback)  on  the  Air  Assault  School 
isn't  entirely  correct.  Although  the 
I I th  Air  Assault  Division  served 
as  the  prototype,  the  concept  was 
developed  in  1962  at  Fort  Bragg. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  the  Army  Tactical  Mobility 
Requirements  Board  (Howze  Board) 
was  established  to  develop  and  test 
a concept  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  I I th  Air  Assault  Division. 

Lt  Col  L.  L.  Shlenker 

Offutt  AFB,  Neb. 

CLERK  RECOGNITION 

It's  been  my  experience  in  my 
3fe  years  in  the  military  that  clerks 
in  the  U.S.  Army  don't  receive  the 
recognition  given  those  soldiers  who 
are  medics,  communicators,  infantry- 
men, etc.  Other  soldiers  in  the  Army 
have  a tendency  to  think  that  if  you 
work  behind  a desk  all  day  you  can't 
be  doing  too  much  of  anything  but 
keeping  your  seat  warm. 

Well,  I'd  like  to  inform  those  who 
are  of  this  absurd  opinion  that  "desk" 
soldiers  serve  as  important  a function 
as  medics,  communicators,  infantry- 
men, etc.  Without  the  expertise 
of  clerks  and  others  in  administrative 
positions,  other  soldiers  couldn't 
function  very  effectively. 

In  peacetime  as  well  as  war,  the 
Army  depends  on  all  sorts  of  paper- 
work, and  without  this  paperwork 
much  of  its  mission  wouldn't  be  accom- 
plished. Despite  the  fact  that  clerks 


hustle  in  order  to  insure  accuracy 
and  expediency  in  the  proper  process- 
ing of  military  paperwork,  our  efforts 
are,  more  often  than  not,  overlooked 
or  considered  insignificant. 

A clerk  is  as  vital  to  today's  Army 
mission  as  any  other  MOS  in  the  Army 
and  we'd  appreciate  being  acknowl- 
edged as  something  other  than  "seat 
warmers." 

SP5  Patricia  A.  Dukes 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

BARRACKS  LIFE  IGNORED 

I'm  a single  E5  who  couldn't  help 
noting  how  little  you  covered  bar- 
racks living  conditions  in  Europe 
in  your  story,  "Assignment  Europe" 
(January  SOLDIERS).  Why  weren't 
any  single  men  from  combat  arms 
units  interviewed,  and  why  weren't 
morale  and  drug  problems  even  men- 
tioned? 

Why  didn't  you  print  some  facts 
relating  to  barracks  life  instead  of 
the  slanted,  ambiguous  two  para- 
graphs you  used  on  the  subject. 

If  your  magazine  is  for  the  good 
of  the  Army,  I think  you  should  be 
paying  more  attention  to  the  single 
soldier.  Who  knows,  you  might  help 
increase  the  retention  rate.  Remem- 
ber, the  single  soldier  costs  the  Army 
a lot  less  in  pay  and  benefits  than 
one  with  a family. 

SP5  James  Ellington 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

You  have  a valid  point.  There 
was  very  little  coverage  of  barracks 
life  in  the  article.  The  subject  is 
so  broad  in  scope  that  it  was  not 
practical  to  cover  every  aspect  in 
one  issue.  However,  the  February 
1979  SOLDIERS  carried  a compre- 
hensive article  on  drug  abuse,  and 
later  this  year  SOLDIERS  will  have 
a story  on  barracks  life. 
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BROWN  BOOT  KNOWLEDGE 

I enjoy  your  fine  magazine  very 
much,  especially  the  Mindbenders. 

In  February  SOLDIERS,  "More  Miles 
to  the  Foot,"  I would  say  the  caption 
on  the  photo  on  page  33  makes  a 
good  mindbender.  There  are  a number 
of  clues  that  prove  the  caption  wrong. 


The  men  are  wearing  the  1st  Cav- 
alry patch,  which  was  at  Fort  Bliss 
in  1942.  The  platoon  sergeant  (third 
from  left)  is  wearing  the  old  45  milli- 
meter stripes,  which  were  issued  from 
1948  to  1955.  He's  also  wearing  the 
combat  infantrymen's  badge,  first 
issued  in  1943.  The  M2  carbine,  brass 
belt  buckle,  white  tee  shirts  and 
herringbone  twills  were  also  of  later 
issue.  The  troops  are  wearing  the 
smooth  leather  high  top  boot  which 
replaced  the  two  buckle  roughouts 
in  about  1951.  In  1942  the  service 
shoe  with  or  without  leggings  would 
have  been  the  footwear  in  the  Pacific. 


If  fhe  caption  were  to  read  North- 
ern Japan  about  1952,  I think  it  would 
be  closer. 

Sgt  James  Bescheinen,  USAR 
A Brown  Booter 
Commerce  City,  Colo. 

You're  absolutely  correct  about 
it  being  the  wrong  caption,  and  your 
guess  as  to  the  date  and  location 
is  pretty  close  too.  The  picture  shows 
troops  from  HQ  Co.,  8th  Cavalry 
Regiment,  attached  to  the  3d  Infantry 
Division  somewhere  in  Korea  in 
November  1951. 

LACROSSE  LOVER 

I read  with  great  interest  and 
pleasure  your  informative  coverage 
of  lacrosse  (March  SOLDIERS)  and 
I must  agree,  reluctantly,  with  your 
terminology  "newcomer." 

Having  participated  in  intercol- 
legiate lacrosse  for  4 years  at  West 
Point  and  having1  married  a former 
intercollegiate  lacrosse  player  from 
Russell  Sage  College  (an  all-girls 
school)  in  Troy,  N.Y.,  I have  exper- 
ienced the  frustrations  of  having 
to  search  for  scores  and  articles 
of  the  recent  lacrosse  games  and 
the  intercollegiate  standings  in  the 
small  print  of  the  back  pages  of  the 
newspapers.  If  you  weren't  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  the  Maryland  or  Long 
Island  environs  where  lacrosse  is 
their  "bread  and  butter,"  the  coverage 
was  minimal  or  nonexistent. 

Lacrosse  has  long  been  a regular 
in  the  spring  sports  curriculum  of 
many  Eastern  schools.  Hopefully 
the  harbingers  are  out  spreading 
the  gospel  to  other  areas! 

Thanks  for  the  "media  coverage." 

I st  Lt  Jim  Marks 
Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

Thanks  for  the  kind  words. 


EAST  SIDE,  WEST  SIDE 

Both  "Wall  Patrol"  and  "Soldiers 
In  the  City"  (March  SOLDIERS)  were 
excellent  articles. 

Please  note,  though,  that  the 
Freedom  Bridge  (Glienicker  Bruecke) 
links  the  American  sector  of  Berlin 
with  the  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic (commonly  referred  to  as  East 
Germany)  and  is  not  a link  between 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  sector 
of  Berlin. 

There  is  also  constant  confusion 
in  reporting  on  the  divisions  of  the 
city  of  Berlin.  Though  the  GDR  claims 
the  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin  as  the 
capital  of  the  GDR,  under  four-power 
occupation  that  area  of  the  city  is 
the  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin. 

Stanley  P.  Silbey 
APO  New  York 

TACFIRE  CREDIT 

Your  article,  "TACFIRE  Does 
It  All"  (April  SOLDIERS),  talks  about 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division  having  the 
TACFIRE  system.  But  the  picture 
used  with  the  article  shows  troops 
from  the  1st  Battalion,  17th  Field 
Artillery,  a III  Corps  unit  at  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.,  using  the  system. 

Sgt  Roger  F.  Daugherty 
Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Your  identification  is  correct. 

The  photo  was  selected  because  it 
showed  the  system  in  use  by  soldiers 
in  the  field. 

SOLDIERS  Is  for  soldiers  and  we  Invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do — and  include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We  ll  withhold  your  name 
If  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because  of 
space.  We  can't  publish  or  answer  every  one  but  we'll 
use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to:  Feed- 
back, SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  V A 
22314. 
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ON  FLAG  DAY,  June  14,  the  United 
States  Army  marks  its  204th  birth- 
day. In  peace  as  well  as  war,  your 
Army  served  in  the  forefront  of 
action  at  every  turning  point  in  the 
Nation’s  history.  Even  while  fighting 
and  destroying  in  war,  its  soldiers 
pioneered  in  the  Nation’s 
development  and  growth  to  greatness. 

To  portray  the  American  soldier’s 
uniforms,  arms  and  equipment  against  a 
panorama  of  historic  events  and 
military  settings,  the  U.S.  Army 
Center  of  Military  History  (CMH) 
commissioned  the  distinguished 
military  artist,  H.  Charles  McBarron, 
to  create  a series  of  paintings 
entitled  ‘‘The  American  Soldier.” 

CMH  historians  provided  background 
materials,  then  carefully  checked 
the  details  while  the  art  was  in 
preliminary  sketch  form. 

Full-color  reproductions  of  the 
McBarron  paintings  have  been  published 
by  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Three  sets  of  ten  each  have  been 
issued  since  1964  and  the  fourth 
set  of  ten  is  now  available. 

The  first  two  sets  depict  the 
uniforms,  arms  and  equipment  of  the 
American  soldier  for  the  years 
1781-1855  and  1863-1963  respectively. 
The  third  set  fills  in  the  period 

Opposite  page:  Ethan  Allen’s  band  of  volunteers  in 
action  against  overwhelming  British  forces  at 
Montreal,  September  1775.  This  painting  is  part  of 
a special  series  H.  Charles  McBarron  did  for  the 
Nation’s  Bicentennial.  Top  left,  Signal  Corps 
sergeant,  cavalry  officer  and  soldiers  of  the  9th 
Cavalry,  New  Mexico,  1880.  Bottom  left,  capturing 
buffalo  poachers  in  Yellowstone  National  park, 

1886. 
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Clockwise  from  above, 
McBarron  painting  shows 
Red  Cross  nurse,  Army  nurse 
and  medical  officer,  1918. 
Soldiers  aid  stricken  city  after 
San  Francisco  earthquake,  1906. 
“Hell  Fighters”  of  the  369th 
Infantry  in  France,  1918. 

(From  the  artist’s 
“Army  in  Action”  poster  series.) 
infantrymen  fighting  on  the 
Pusan  Perimeter  in  Korea, 
1950.  An  armor  sergeant 
and  transportation  corps 
officer,  1960.  Bottom  left, 
aviation,  cavalry  and 
Special  Forces  officers, 
Vietnam,  1965.  Bottom 
right,  Army  nurses  help 
Indochina  refugees  in 
“Operation  New  Life,” 
Guam,  1975. 
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1775  to  1965.  The  newly  issued  set 
portrays  Army  activities  in  support 
of  the  Nation’s  peacetime  progress. 

The  paintings  reproduced  here 
provide  a sampling  of  the  work  of  the 
dean  of  American  military  artists. 

Distribution  of  “The  American 
Soldier’’  series  to  military  units  is 
being  handled  by  the  Adjutant  General 
Publications  Center,  Baltimore,  Md. 
21220.  Individuals  may  order  the 
series  (at  $2.50  for  each  set  of 
ten)  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  □ 
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Fore®  Packaging  Is  The  Key 

MSgt  Matt  Glasgow 


AS  THE  national  defense  budget  grows  tighter, 
the  Army  will  be  putting  more  of  its  money 
on  its  first  line  of  defense. 

Under  new  “force  packaging”  concepts, 
units  that  will  be  the  first  to  go  into  war  will 
receive  priority  for  money,  equipment  and 
personnel.  To  do  this,  the  Army  must  shift  some 
of  its  assets  from  units  that  would  not  be 
required  in  the  early  stages  of  war. 

“We  have  requirements  for  more  equip- 
ment and  other  items  that  we  can  afford,”  says 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Bill  Trent,  War  Plans  Divi- 
sion; Strategy,  Plans  and  Policy  Directorate; 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Opera- 
tions; Department  of  the  Army. 

“Force  packaging,  now  in  its  second 
year  of  development  is  designed  to  prioritize 
the  procurement  and  distribution  of  assets  in 
a constrained  funding  environment,”  he  says. 

Force  package  1— the  highest  priority — 
includes  all  units  that  will  be  put  into  combat 
during  the  first  30  days  of  war.  This  category 
includes  most  major  units  in  the  active  Army. 

Force  package  2 is  made  up  mostly  of 
reserve  units  that  would  enter  combat  within 
31  to  60  days  after  D-day. 

Force  packages  3 and  4 units  would 
come  into  a war  61  or  more  days  after  it  begins. 

“The  Army  has  ...  the  growing  require- 
ment to  be  able  to  react  with  unprecedented 
speed  to  threats  which  could  jeopardize  our 
national  security,”  according  to  General  Ber- 
nard W.  Rogers,  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 

“Prime  among  these  threats  has  been 
the  expanding  capability  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  to  launch  a massive  attack  on  NATO 
forces  with  little  warning.  Additional  potential 
threats  to  our  interests  in  such  key  regions 
as  the  Middle  East,  Persian  Gulf  and  Northeast 
Asia  demand  that  we  have  the  ability  to  deploy 
an  appropriate  military  force  wherever  neces- 
sary without  delay. 


“These  compelling  needs  must  be  met 
during  a period  when  the  resources  available 
to  the  Army  are  stretched  very  thin.” 

“Very  tight  constraints  on  resource 
availability,  therefore,  have  required  that  some 
hard  decisions  be  made  as  to  where  our 
first  efforts  should  go,  and  where  less  press- 
ing needs  may  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

“Byfocusing  attention  and  resources  on 
the  first  (force)  package,  the  force  readiness 
of  the  whole  Army  will  be  improved  to  be  able 
to  react  with  speed  in  any  international  crisis,” 
Gen  Rogers  states. 

For  some  units,  force  packaging  will 
mean  more  equipment,  more  training  funds 
and  more  soldiers  assigned.  For  others  it  will 
mean  delaying  equipment  modernization. 
Some  later  deploying  units  are  expected  to 
have  part  of  their  assigned  equipment  with- 
drawn for  redistribution  to  improve  the  combat 
fighting  posture  of  the  early  deploying  units. 

“In  no  case  would  a unit  lose  more 
than  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  its  affected 
equipment,”  says  Gen  Rogers.  “A  155mm 
M109A1  self-propelled  artillery  battery  with  six 
howitzers  might  stand  to  lose  some  tubes,  but 
in  no  case  more  than  two.” 

Equipment  identified  for  withdrawal  by 
force  packaging  does  not  include  helicopters, 
most  air  defense  systems,  or  equipment  that 
would  normally  fly  overseas  with  the  unit. 

Under  current  strategy,  some  divisions 
stationed  in  the  United  States  have  one  set 
of  equipment  in  the  States  and  another  set 
already  in  position  in  Europe.  In  the  event  of 
war,  such  a division  would  leave  its  trucks, 
tanks  and  armored  personnel  carriers  in  the 
continental  United  States  (CONUS)  and  fight 
with  equipment  prepositioned  in  Europe. 

The  equipment  left  behind  will  be  used  to 
meet  other  Army  needs,  such  as  replenishing 
equipment  stocks  for  units  that  will  enter  the 
war  in  the  months  that  follow. 

“There’s  a significant  amount  of  equip- 
ment that’s  freed  when  active  Army  units  in 
CONUS  deploy  and  fall  in  on  their  equipment 
in  Europe,”  says  Lt  Col  Trent. 

Tests  are  already  being  conducted  at 
Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  to  determine  the  effects 
of  training  with  reduced  amounts  of  equipment. 
Some  feel  that  a lighter  maintenance  load  on 
training  units  may  mean  more  training  time 
will  be  available  in  the  long  run. 

Unlikethe  nation’s  earlier  wars,  the  next 
major  conflict  is  expected  to  provide  little 
warning  time  before  the  start  of  hostilities.  As 
one  commander  put  it,  “We  may  have  to  go 
with  what  we've  got.”  Force  packaging  will 
insure  that  it’s  in  the  right  place,  at  the  right 
time.  □ 


From  wig-wagging  to  satel- 
lites, the  Signal  Corps  keeps 
the  Army  communicating.  And 
now  they’ve  introduced  a new 
way  of  “talking”  on  the 
battlefield. 

smuAUm 

THE 
FUTURE 

SPS  Lana  Ott 


EVER  WONDER  why  Paul 
Revere  was  to  signal  “one  if  by 
land  and  two  if  by  sea”  from  the 
Old  North  Church  . . . and  then  ride 
from  town  to  town  with  the  news  that 
the  British  were  coming? 

Simply  because  there 
wasn’t  a better  way  to  send 
messages  at  the  time.  Today, 
though,  we’re  in  the 
computer  age.  Army 
communicators  are 
signaling  a future  that 
will  be  an  amazing  contrast 
to  the  not-so-distant  past. 

“During  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  George  Washington 
couldn’t  send  messages  any  faster 
than  Alexander  the  Great  could  in 
his  day.  When  either  general  wanted 
to  send  an  important  message,  it  was 
by  man  on  a horse  or,  if  across  a body 
of  water,  by  ship,”  according  to  U.S. 

Army  Communications  Command  (ACC) 
historian  Bruno  Rolak  at  Fort 
Huachuca,  Ariz. 

The  locomotive  finally 
replaced  the  horse  as  the  fastest 
way  to  send  messages.  And  then 
the  invention  of  the  telegraph 
opened  up  a whole  new  world  of 
communication. 

Until  the  Civil  War,  though, 
the  Army  didn’t  have  an  advanced  means  of 
sending  messages,  let  alone  a separate  agency 
to  handle  them.  In  1860,  Major  Albert  J.  Myer, 
an  Army  surgeon,  devised  the  first  method 
of  field  military  communication  and  became 
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the  first  Army  signal  officer.  His 
system,  based  on  sign  language,  was 
irreverently,  though  descriptively, 
called  wig-wagging. 

Wig-wagging  became  the 
modern-day  semaphore,  a pattern 
of  signals  using  flags  by  day  and 
torches  at  night.  Under  ideal  condi- 
tions it  was  effective  for  about  40 
miles.  The  tools  of  wig-wagging  now 
form  the  crest  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

During  the  Civil  War  the 
Army  also  began  building  telegraph 
lines  for  military  use  and  making 
them  more  adaptable  for  field  use. 

By  1900  telegraph  (fixed  and 
field  versions),  telephone  and  he- 
liograph (a  signaling  device  which 
used  mirrors  and  sunlight)  were  all 
used  inmilitary  communications.  At 
this  time  the  Signal  Corps  branched 
out  into  other  areas  too,  such  as 
aerial  surveillance  (using  balloons), 
photography  and  meteorology. 
Soon  radio  was  developed  and  it 
became  an  indispensable  com- 
munications device. 

The  impact  of  effective 
communications  was  realized  early. 
General  Arthur  MacArthur,  father 
of  Douglas  MacArthur,  and  com- 
mander during  the  Philippine  Insur- 
rection, said  that  without  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Signal  Corps  “it  would 
be  impossible  to  hold  this  archipe- 
lago with  less  than  150,000  men, 
which  is  now  well  and  efficiently 
performed  by  60,000  men.” 

In  those  years  the  Signal 
Corps  began  its  tradition  of  being 
“the  first  in  and  the  last  out”  of 
an  area.  Sometimes  the  Corps  had 
to  rely  on  civilian  communications, 
but  usually  they  brought  the  first 
communications  lines  with  them. 
They  also  built  the  first  com- 
munications lines  connecting  the 
East  Coast  to  the  West  Coast  and 
Alaska  to  the  mainland. 

Despite  its  successes,  the 
development  of  the  Signal  Corps 
resembles  a roller-coaster  ride. 
Postwar  money  shortages  often 
forced  the  Signal  Corps  to  dismantle 
communications  systems  it  had  just 
built  or  to  put  off  development  and 
production  of  new  equipment. 

For  example,  during  World 
War  II  the  Corps  established  the  first 
global  military  communications 


system — only  to  have  it  dismantled 
because  of  lack  of  money  after  the 
war.  The  same  thing  happened  after 
the  Korean  War. 

It  wasn’t  until  1960  that  the 
Defense  Communications  Agency 
was  organized  and  set  up  the  per- 
manent worldwide  Defense  Com- 
munications System. 

Today,  ACC  handles  the 
Army’sportion  of  that  system.  ACC 
also  operates  and  maintains  the 
ground  terminal  station  of  the  sat- 
ellite Direct  Communications  Link, 
the  Washington-Moscow  teletype 
“hotline”  at  Fort  Detrick,  Md. 

ACC  supplies  command  and 
control  communications  systems 
and  area  networks  in  the  United 
States  and  overseasfor  Armyforces 
larger  than  corps.  It  furnishes  tele- 
communications (including  tele- 
phone) service  for  Army  head- 
quarters and  installations  around  the 
world.  Among  its  many  important 
missions  is  maintaining  a quick-re- 
action force,  the  11th  Signal  Group 
at  Fort  Huachuca,  to  provide  emer- 
gency communications  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

The  Signal  Corps  actually 
opened  up  the  Space  Age  electron- 
ically by  bouncing  radio  signals  off 
the  moon  from  its  Diana  I radar  in 
1946.  During  the  last  25  years  satel- 
lites have  steadily  become  more 
valuable.  Today  they’re  used  for  the 
collection,  storage  and  relay  of 
information  and  facsimile  mes- 
sages— including  letters,  maps, 
charts  and  photographs.  Facsimile 
devices  make  it  possible  to  write 
a mote  and  transmit  it  without  an- 
other hand  touching  it  until  it 
reaches  its  destination.  This  greatly 
reduces  chances  of  error. 

Development  of  missiles  ex- 
panded the  electronics  mission  for 
the  Signal  Corps.  It  now  includes 
combat  surveillance,  target  acqui- 
sition and  air  defense. 

As  in  the  past,  many  of  these 
new  developments  were  merely  old 
ones  brought  off  the  shelf,  modified 
and  put  into  use. 

The  Signal  Corps  continues 
to  strive  for  faster,  more  flexible 
and  reliable  communications  at  all 
levels.  Its  mission  has  broadened 
over  the  years.  It  now  involves 


electronic  warfare,  lasers  and  sur- 
veillance devices.  These  include 
flying  drones  over  enemy  lines  and 
using  silent  radar  sentries,  televi- 
sion, infrared  detection  and  photo- 
graphic devices.  Seismic  and 
acoustic  systems  are  also  used  for 
battlefield  surveillance. 

Transistors  and  integrated 
circuits  have  reduced  the  size  of 
communications  equipment,  mak- 
ing it  more  practical  for  field  use. 
Field  communications  range  from 
hand-held  and  backpack  FM  radios 
to  jeep-mounted  tactical  satellite 
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transmitters/receivers.  Even  field 
phones  have  become  olive-drab 
touchtones. 

The  result  of  these  tech- 
nological advances  is  that  the  bat- 
tlefield of  the  future  is  going  to  be 
highly  automated  and  compu- 
terized. Communications  will  be 
"more  important  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  past,"  says  Major 
General  William  J.  Hilsman,  com- 
mander of  the  Army  Signal  Center 
and  Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

“It's  well  documented  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  a much  larger 


force  than  we  do.  Part  of  our 
strategy  is  to  bring  our  technology 
to  bear  fast  enough  so  that  at  that 
place  where  we  meet  an  adversary 
on  the  battlefield,  we  havemorethan 
he  has.  And  that's  impossible  with- 
out a communications  system  to  tie 
it  all  together,"  says  Maj  Gen 
Hilsman. 

“We  find  computers  or  pro- 
cessors imbedded  in  tanks,  in 
radios,  just  about  everything,"  says 
Colonel  Roger  K.  Davis,  director 
of  Signal  Combat  Development  at 
Fort  Gordon. 


“The  administrative,  logis- 
tics and  maintenance  worlds  are 
very  big  on  the  use  of  computers. 
But  it's  a new  way  of  doing  business 
on  the  battlefield.  There’s  been 
almost  an  avalanche  of  require- 
ments to  pass  data  communications 
on  the  battlefield  from  computer  to 
computer,”  Col  Davis  says. 

"Imagine  this,”  says  Gen 
Hilsman.  “A  forward  observer 
spots  the  enemy  and  plugs  the 
information  into  a 9-pound  hand- 
held computer.  The  data  goes 
shooting  across  a communications 


Modernelectronics  equipment  intoday  s Army  includes  sophisticated 
AUTODIN  switches  (left)  and  FM  radios  (center)  that  operate  24-hours 
a day.  At  Fort  Gordon  (top),  students  learn  to  operate  communications 
equipment.  Under  the  guidance  of  Instructors  (above)  they  also  learn 
to  repair  it. 
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the  front  lines  to  the  back  lines,  to 
the  sidelines,  to  the  in-between 
lines.  And  it’s  all  computer-to- 
computer.  It’s  all  data.” 

Why  all  this  reliance  on 
computers?  “Voice  isn’t  a very 
efficient  system  in  terms  of  reliabil- 
ity,” says  Gen  Hilsman.  “Com- 
puters allow  us  to  send  thousands 
more  messages  in  the  same  time 
span.  And  you’re  less  likely  to  be 
misunderstood.  I’m  not  suggesting 
that  voice  communications  will  be 
obsolete  on  the  battlefield  anytime 
soon.  However,  many  of  these 
sophisticated  computer  systems  will 
begin  to  introduce  a new  way  of 
‘talking’ — by  means  of  digital  print- 
outs and  readouts.” 

The  idea  of  “talking”  via 
computers  is  foreign,  and  possibly 
even  a little  discomforting,  to  most 
people.  “We’re  used  to  hearing  the 
nice,  warm,  fuzzy  sound  of  voice 
talking  to  us.  It’s  going  to  be  tough 
toeducate  people  not  to  feel  they’ve 
got  to  hear  voice,”  says  Gen  Hils- 
man. 

At  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  the 
training  has  already  begun.  The 
corps  and  division  staffs  there  are 
using  visual  display  units.  Some 
aren’t  much  larger  than  a telephone 
and  use  LED  display — much  like 
a digital  watch.  Others  look  like 
televisions  with  17-inch  screens  and 
a keyboard. 

“We  told  them  at  Fort  Bragg 
‘If  you  have  to  talk  to  somebody, 
don’t  call  them.  Send  them  a mes- 
sage.’ It’s  just  like  a telephone  in 
some  ways,  but  it’s  not,  because 
there’s  no  voice,”  says  the  general. 

How  do  they  like  it?  “Now 
that  they’re  becoming  used  to  using 
them  they’re  asking  for  a little  more 
magic — the  ability  to  do  more  with 
the  devices,  do  calculations  and 
such,”  says  C.  E.  (Chuck)  Peeler, 
systems  integration  specialist  for 
the  Automatic  Data  Distribution 
System. 

If  only  General  Myer  could 
see  what  his  Signal  Corps  can  do 
now.  He’d  be  impressed,  but  would 
probably  stick  with  what  he  said  in 
1868:  “The  perfection  to  which 
these  duties  can  be  brought  can  be 
contemplated  yet  in  imagination 
only.”  □ 


1920s:  A radio  class  at  Camp  Alfred  Vail,  N.J. 


1941:  Signal  communications  center  at  Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii. 


1944:  Keeping  in  touch  on  the  Normandy  beachhead  after  D-Day. 


line  to  a bigger  computer  in  a truck 
which  is  getting  information  from 
many  other  sources.  It  does  several 
calculations. 

“The  resulting  data  goes 
across  communications  lines  again 
to  where  our  artillery  is  located.  The 
artillery  computer  does  its  calcula- 
tions and  our  guns  are  pointed  in 


the  enemy’s  direction.  At  the  same 
time  a message  goes  across  another 
communications  line  and  tells  the 
armor  and  infantry  fellows  artillery 
fire  is  coming  so  they  can  avoid 
getting  hit. 

“What  I’ve  just  described  is 
a communications  requirement 
across  the  entire  battlefield — from 
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News  Stories  from  Army  Posts  Around  the  World 


DWI  Crackdown  In  Alaska 


FORT  RICHARDSON,  Alaska- 
for  driving  while  intoxicated 
days  in  jail.  A new  state  law 
and/or  up  to  1 year  impris- 
onment. It  also  requires  at 
least  3 days  in  jail  upon 
conviction  for  driving 
under  the  influence  of  al- 
cohol or  drugs.  The  law  will 
be  applied  to  those  con- 
victed for  DWI  on  the  Fort 
Richardson  military  reser- 
vation. 

The  3 days  (or 
longer)  the  convicted  sol- 
dier spends  in  jail  will  not 
be  considered  leave  or 
pass.  It  will  be  counted  as 
bad  time  and  the  soldier  s 
separation  date  will  be  ad- 
justed accordingly.  Upon 
conviction,  DWI  offenders 
will  have  post  driving  privi- 
leges suspended  or  re- 
voked for  a period  of  at  least 
1 year.  They  will  also  be 
referred  to  the  drug  and 
alcohol  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 


-All  motorists  convicted  here 
(DWI)  face  a minimum  of  3 
calls  for  fines  up  to  $1,000 


ABERDEEN  PROVING 
GROUND,  Md. — Students 
from  the  U.S.  Ordnance  and 
Chemical  Center  and 
School  joined  forces  with 
an  Army  National  Guard 
unit  from  Lodi,  N.J.,  for  a 
weekend  of  training. 

The  joint  effort  pro- 
vided a two-for-one  training 
package.  Guardsmen  from 
Company  B,  50th  Mainte- 
nance Battalion,  gave  the 
student  officers  a chance  to 
see  and  study  a forward 
support  unit  during  tactical 
field  conditions.  At  the 
same  time  members  of 
Company  B gained  experi- 
ence doing  maintenance 
on  a live  workload. 
Twenty-eight  guardsmen 
also  underwent  MOS  train- 
ing. 


XM-1  Test  At  Fort  Hood 


Explorer  Scouts  At  Bragg 


FORT  BRAGG,  N.C. — The  7th  Special  Forces  Group  from 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  now  sponsors  Explorer  Post 
774.  The  Green  Berets  help  with  Explorer  scout  training 
and  provide  adult  guidance  and  escorts  for  field  trips. 

Recently  the  communications  support  platoon  of  the 
7th’s  Signal  Company  gave  the  scouts  radio  instruction 
and  hands-on  training  with  Army  communications  equip- 
ment. 

The  explorers  learned  about  radio  teletype,  FM  voice 
communications,  Morse  code,  switchboard  and  telephone 
communications  procedures.  Many  members  of  Explorer 
Post  774  are  also  enrolled  in  Junior  ROTC. 


FORT  HOOD,  Tex. — The  2d  Armored  Division  has  been 
selected  to  conduct  the  final  operational  test  of  the  Army’s 
XM-1  tank  system.  The  3d  Battalion,  67th  Armor,  currently 
an  M60A1  Main  Battle  Tank  unit,  has  been  designated  as 
the  Operational  Test  III  unit. 

The  3/67  is  scheduled  to  begin  preparatory  training 
in  November,  with  the  first  tanks  scheduled  to  arrive  in 
May  1980.  The  battalion  is  expected  to  be  completely 
operational  with  54  XM-1  tank  systems  the  following 
October.  After  testing,  the  unit  will  retain  the  tanks  as 
permanent  equipment. 


LAKE  PLACID,  N.Y.— The 
Army  Communications 
Command  is  already  in- 
volved in  the  1980  Olympic 
Games.  Bernard  Grohar- 
ing,  7th  Signal  Command, 
Fort  Ritchie,  Md.,  and  a 
10-man  crew  from  the  40th 
Signal  Battalion,  Fort  Hua- 
chuca,  Ariz.,  recently  in- 
stalled 41,000  feet  of  com- 
munications cable  here. 
The  cable  will  provide 
communications  for  voice, 
timing  and  temperature 
control  circuits  used  to  re- 
cord winter  Olympic 
events. 

In  spite  of  low  tem- 
peratures and  a blizzard, 
the  signalmen  installed  the 
cable  and  tied  it  into  exist- 
ing com  mo  lines  in  time  for 
pre-Olympic  competition 


held  earlier  this  year.  When 
the  actual  games  begin,  the 
Communications  Com- 
mand will  provide  continu- 
ing communications  sup- 
port. 


FORT  BELVOIR,  Va  — The 

U.S.  Army  Engineer 
Topography  Laboratories 
(ETL)  has  been  named 
“Best  Army  Lab  of  the 
Year."  ETL  was  presented 
the  award  for  scientific  and 
technical  achievement  in 
mapping,  surveying,  mili- 
tary geographic  informa- 
tion and  automated  data 
processing  systems. 

A total  of  32  labora- 
tories Army-wide  competed 
for  the  Department  of  the 
Army  honors  in  this  year’s 
competition. 
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They’re  specialists 
in  their  fields, 
whether  in  physical 
therapy,  food  service, 
laboratory  technology, 
patient  evacuation 
or  basic  medical 
specialist.  They’re 
all  trained  . . . 

TO 

conscwe 

fIGHTIMG 

STRENGTH 

Story  and  photos  by  Janet  Hake 

THE  ACADEMY  of  Health 
Sciences  (AHS),  a subordinate  ele- 
ment of  U.S.  Army  Health  Services 
Command,  is  one  of  the  largest 
trainers  of  health  care  personnel  in 
the  world.  However,  neither  physi- 
cians, dentists,  nurses  nor  veterin- 
arians receive  their  professional 
technical  training  here.  And  patients 
rarely  receive  treatment. 

Located  at  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  AHS  is  principally  a 
school  for  training  the  allied  health 
care  specialists  who  support  the 
senior  professionals.  Among  the 
kinds  of  personnel  trained  are  basic 
medics,  dental  assistants/hygienists 
and  X-ray  specialists.  Training  in 
professional  military  medicine 
competencies  is  also  provided  to 
Army  Medical  Department  officers. 

The  curricula  may  be  as  short 
as  a2-week  course  in  handling  sterile 
pharmacy  products  or  as  long  as  a 
1-year  course  in  clinical  nuclear 
medicine. 

“We  train  everyone  from  the 
basic  medic  to  those  who  specialize 
in  X-ray,  food  service,  laboratory 
techniques,  electrocardiography 
and  operating  room  assistance — a 


full  array  of  those  required  in  terms 
of  enlisted  health  care  specialties,” 
says  Major  General  Kenneth  R. 
Dirks,  superintendent  of  AHS. 

This  year  AHS  expects  to 
qualify  more  than  32,000  officers, 
enlisted  people  and  civilians  in  some 
specialty  of  military  medicine. 
What's  more,  the  Academy  is 


responsible  for  the  training  of  an- 
other 32,000  students  around  the 
world  through  extension  courses. 

Right  now,  AHS  is  responsi- 
ble for  124  different  courses  cover- 
ing many  aspects  of  Army  medical 
support.  It’s  the  largest  known 
school  of  its  kind  in  terms  of  student 
output  and  course  offerings,  and  one 
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Left,  future  physical  therapy  specialists  review  a treatment  procedure.  Above,  a basic 
medical  specialist  begins  training  by  learning  how  to  wash  his  hands  properly. 


of  the  best. 

The  Academy  is  affiliated 
with  six  colleges  and  universities. 
Students  in  selected  courses  of 
study  have  the  opportunity  to  leave 
with  master’s  or  associate’s  degrees 
or  at  least  several  hours  credit  at 
an  affiliate  school. 

AHS  also  works  closely  with 
the  Servicemen's  Opportunity  Col- 
lege program.  These  provide  aca- 
demic credit  for  training  at  colleges 
of  the  student's  choice.  Many 
courses  also  meet  licensing  re- 
quirements in  most  states. 

The  military  is  known  for 
providing  excellent  instruction  in 
medical  support  fields.  Private 
Laurie  Hancock,  an  X-ray  specialist 
trainee,  thinks  that’s  true.  “You 
have  to  push  yourself  through  the 
course,  but  the  instructors  help  as 
much  as  they  can.  There’s  a lot  of 
modern  equipment  to  learn  on.  And 
the  library  has  everything  you  could 
want  for  study,’’  she  says. 

Not  surprisingly,  medical 
MOSs  aren’t  hard  for  recruiters  to 
fill.  The  enlisted  spaces  are  usually 
taken  6 to  9 months  in  advance. 
Those  who  apply  are  career  minded 


and  usually  know  their  goals  even 
before  selecting  a specific  medical 
field. 

Medical  MOS  training  and 
experience  are  excellent  prepara- 
tion for  civilian  medical  occupa- 
tions, too.  Once  their  enlistment  is 
up,  Army  medical  specialists  fre- 
quently find  a lucrative  civilian 
market  for  their  skills. 

AHS  also  provides  officer 
basicand  orientation  courses  forthe 
Medical  Corps  (physicians),  Veter- 
inary Corps,  Dental  Corps,  Medical 
Service  Corps  (administrators, 
pharmacists,  optometrists, 
podiatrists,  psychologists,  micro- 
biologists, biochemists,  para- 
sitologists, physiologists,  immuno- 
logists and  the  like),  Army  Nurse 
Corps  and  Army  Medical  Specialist 
Corps  (physical  therapists,  occupa- 
tional therapists  and  dietitians). 

These  people  are  already 
specialists  in  their  fields.  They  go 
to  AHS  officer  basic  courses  to  learn 
how  to  function  in  a military  envi- 
ronment, how  to  wear  the  uniform 
and  to  get  a general  idea  of  what’s 
in  store  for  them. 

Several  of  these  already- 


trained  professionals  require  addi- 
tional technical  training  to  meet 
specific  Army  needs.  Colonel  James 
Van  Straten,  deputy  superintendent 
at  the  Academy,  says,  “We  focus 
attention  on  preventive  medicine 
and  the  food  hygiene  and  safety 
missionfor  the  veterinarian  because 
that's  going  to  be  a major  part  of 
what  they  do  in  the  Army.’’ 

The  same  goes  for  pharma- 
cists. Says  Col  Van  Straten:  “The 
newly  commissioned  pharmacy  of- 
ficers receive  instruction  specific  to 
Army  pharmacy  in  both  adminis- 
trativeand  clinical  subjects.  Classes 
are  provided  in  the  procurement, 
storage  and  control  of  pharmaceu- 
ticals. Aseptic  techniques,  as  well 
as  the  management  of  an  Army 
sterile  products  service,  are  also 
taught.” 

For  the  most  part,  AHS 
provides  classroom,  laboratory  and 
field  instruction.  In  order  to  expose 
students  to  patients,  many  of  the 
courses  are  two-phased,  with  the 
second  phase  in  an  Army  hospital. 
Here  the  students  get  a chance  to 
put  their  classroom  training  to  work, 
under  careful  supervision,  in  an 
actual  patient  care  environment. 

Anesthesiology  for  nurses  is 
an  example  of  such  a two-phase 
course.  Army  Nurse  Corps  officers 
spend  the  first37  weeksinclassroom 
work  at  the  Academy.  They  then 
complete  phase  two  at  Army  medi- 
cal centers — another  69  weeks. 

Health  care  administration 
and  physical  therapy  are  two  officer 
programs  where  graduates  receive 
master's  degrees  from  Baylor  Uni- 
versity at  Waco,  Tex.  Health  care 
administration,  equivalent  to  the 
civilian  occupation,  hospital  ad- 
ministration, is  a 92-week,  two- 
phased  course.  Students  are  usually 
senior  captains  or  majors  with  8 to 
10  years  of  military  service. 

After  5 to  8 years  of  Army 
service,  many  Army  Medical 
Department  officers  come  back  to 
the  Academy  for  the  officer  ad- 
vanced course.  For  six  months  they 
learn  more  about  how  the  Army 
functions  as  a team  both  in  peace- 
time and  wartime  environments. 
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A doctor’s  time  is  valuable. 
That’s  why  so  many  of  the  courses 
taught  at  AHS  are  designed  so  the 
physicians’  skills  aren’t  wasted.  The 
term  "physician  extender’’  is  new, 
but  the  idea  of  saving  the  physician 
for  more  serious  cases  has  been 
around  as  long  as  there  has  been 
war  and  a shortage  of  doctors.  Even 
more  important,  these  physician 
extenders  have  to  be  able  to  save 
lives  when  no  physician  is  available. 

The  Army  medical  system  is 
built  on  the  foundation  provided  by 
the  basic  medical  specialist  (91B). 
In  wars  of  the  past  thecry  "Medic!” 
brought  relief  to  the  wounded  sol- 
dier. And  today  the  medical  spe- 
cialist still  lives  and  works  by  the 
Academy’s  motto:  "to  conserve  the 
fighting  strength.” 

The  91B  (medical  specialist) 
is  the  third  largest  MOS  in  the  Army. 
More  than  12,000  soldiers  are  to  be 
trained  this  year.  In  6 weeks  of 
training,  students  learn  emergency 
medical  care  and  basic  nursing  tasks 
as  well  as  how  to  save  lives  on  the 
battlefield.  In  hospital  situations, 
their  duties  are  similar  to  those  of 
aides. 

The  91B  training  is  also  the 
introductory  course  for  all  other 
patient-care  enlisted  MOSs,  for  ex- 
ample, operating  room  and  X-ray 
specialists.  About  half  of  the  91Bs 
stay  on  for  further  medical  training 
in  more  advanced  MOSs.  Although 
they  learn  and  perform  these  other 
specialties  during  their  Army  ca- 
reers, at  some  time  they  could  be- 
called  upon  to  use  their  basic  combat 
medic  skills. 

"In  a wartime  environment 
there  will  be  times  when  these 
soldiers  may  have  to  be  pressed  into 
action  as  medical  specialists.  That’s 
the  whole  theory,”  says  Col  Van 
Straten. 

Some  other  specialties  taught 
at  the  Academy: 

• The  Army  trains  its  own 
physical  therapists,  who  are  usually 
young  officers  just  out  of  college. 
When  they  finish  the61-weekcourse 
they  may  be  eligible  if  academically 
qualified  to  receive  a master’s  de- 
gree in  physical  therapy  from  Baylor 


University. 

Graduate  therapists  super- 
vise physical  therapy  specialists. 
These  specialists  help  restore  the 
patient  to  normal  activity  through 
physical  activity,  such  as  lifting 
weights.  Another  specialist,  the 
occupational  specialist,  rehabili- 
tates the  individual  through  some 
sort  of  work  activity.  For  instance, 
a person  with  a badly  injured  hand 
may  be  asked  to  try  weaving  or 
knitting  as  occupational  therapy. 

• The  Army  Medical  Serv- 
ice Corps  is  also  the  only  military 
branch  with  aviators  who  specialize 
in  aeromedical  evacuation.  "Avia- 
tors in  the  other  services  may  haul 
cargo  ammunition  one  day,  and 
patients  the  next  day , ’ ’ says  Col  Van 
Straten,  "while  the  MSC  pilot  flies 
only  the  ‘Red  Cross’  helicopter.” 

The  Army  course,  "Essen- 
tial Medical  Training  for  AMEDD 
Aviators,”  teaches  warrant  officers 
and  Medical  Service  Corps  officers 
how  to  safely  evacuate  sick  and 
injured  soldiers  during  wartime.  The 
course  has  had  significant  peacetime 
application  through  the  Army-wide 
Military  Assistance  Safety  and 
Traffic  (MAST)  program. 

• Behavioral  science  and 
psychiatric  specialist  are  two  of  the 
more  popular  MOSs  trained  at  the 
Academy.  “Many  young  men  and 
women  today  are  motivated  toward 
jobs  which  involve  working  with 
people.  Anything  having  to  do  with 
the  behavioral  sciences  is  attractive 
to  these  young  people,”  says  Col 
Van  Straten. 

After  10  weeksof  trainingthe 
behavioral  science  specialist  goes  to 
work  for  a social  worker,  psychol- 
ogist or  psychiatrist.  The  behavioral 
science  specialist  interviews  pa- 
tients and  presents  the  results  to  the 
professional. 

A psychiatric  specialist,  with 
12  weeks  of  special  training,  is 
prepared  to  serve  on  a neurophys- 
chiatric  ward,  working  with  pa- 
tients there. 

• The  U.S.  Army  Medical 
Equipment  and  Optical  School 
(USAMEOS)  is  an  element  of  AHS. 
Based  at  Fitzsimons  Army  Medical 


Center  in  Denver,  Colo.,  the  school 
turns  out  technicians  qualified  to 
install  and  service  X-ray  units, 
electrocardiographic  patient  moni- 
tors, laboratory  instruments,  or 
oxygen  therapy  apparatus. 

• USAMEOS  also  trains 
optical  laboratory  specialists,  the 
Army  equivalent  to  fabricating  op- 
ticians. These  are  the  people  who 
make  eyeglasses.  They  don’t  diag- 
nose or  prescribe ; they  simply  make 
the  glasses  according  to  the  pre- 
scription written  by  an  optometrist 
or  ophthalmologist. 

• The  Army’s  newly  revised 
class  for  dental  hygienists  started 
in  November  1978.  To  qualify, 
students  must  have  served  at  least 
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4 years  in  an  Army  medical  spe- 
cialty. In  44  weeks  they  cover  what 
would  be  taught  in  a 2-year  civilian 
school.  And  they  finish  with  an 
associate  degree  from  St.  Philip’s 
College  in  San  Antonio. 

Cheryl  Mounts  taught  dental 
hygiene  at  a college  in  Amarillo 
before  coming  to  AHS  as  an 
instructor.  “Most  of  the  students 
are  really  career-oriented,”  she 
says.  “Usually,  they're  married, 
older  and  more  mature. 

“It’s  an  intensive  course 
over  a short  period  of  time.  But  they 
have  a super  ad  vantage  in  resources , 
learning  and  manpower.” 

• In  17  weeks  of  training, 
pharmacy  specialists  are  taught  to 


work  in  military  pharmacies  under 
the  supervision  of  registered  phar- 
macists. The  specialist  fills  the  pre- 
scription the  doctor  has  written — 
types  the  label,  finds  the  medication 
and  puts  it  in  the  bottle.  He  passes 
it  to  the  pharmacist  to  check  for 
accuracy. 

“It’s  an  extender,  so  to 
speak,”  says  Col  Van  Straten.  “A 
mix  of  registered  pharmacists  and 
pharmacy  specialists  have  proven 
to  be  the  most  cost-effective  and 
accurate  method  of  filling  prescrip- 
tions. After  observing  the  Army’s 
method,  Creighton  University  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  is  now  developing  a 
training  program  for  pharmacy  spe- 
cialists. 


The  Army  is  committed  to 
saving  professionals’  time  as  are 
civilian  institutions.  The  Army  de- 
sires that  physicians,  pharmacists, 
dentists  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals— who’ve  spent  5 or  more 
years  in  college  training — put  their 
skills  to  maximum  use. 

As  the  demand  for  health 
care  professionals  increases,  the 
need  for  the  skills  of  the  AHS- 
trained  specialist  also  increase. 

Experts  believe  the  idea  of 
giving  more  responsibility  to  medi- 
cal support  specialists  won’t  lower 
the  Army’s  standards.  Instead,  it 
will  help  medical  people  work  more 
effectively,  as  a team,  to  conserve 
fighting  strength.  □ 


Cheryl  Mounts,  far 
left,  gives  instruction 
in  dental  hygiene. 
Above,  getting  to 
know  the  workings  of 
an  X-ray  machine. 
Left,  students  learn 
how  to  operate  a 
microscope. 
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and  to  spot  people  making  illegal 
border  crossings. 

In  the  Army,  aerial  recon- 
naissance has  two  major  func- 
tions—discovery  and  verification. 
“With  the  state  of  the  art  today 
there  is  very  little  you  can’t  see 
and  can’t  determine  through  im- 
agery interpretation,’’  says  Colo- 
nel Albert  F.  P.  Jones,  the  U.S. 
Army  Intelligence  and  Security 
Command  (INSCOM),  Deputy 


THE  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  has 
been  tasked  to  restore  Enewetak, 
the  Pacific  atoll  used  for  atomic 
testing  in  the  ’50s.  What  kind  of 
conditionswill  theyfind?  Is  it  safe 
to  begin  working  there? 

An  infantry  battalion  has  a 
mission  to  capture  an  enemy 
camp.  They  have  no  recent  maps 
of  the  area.  They  don’t  know  how 
large  the  enemy  concentration  is 
or  what  kinds  of  weapons  they’ll 
face.  Will  one  battalion  be  enough 
to  capture  the  camp?  Is  the  vin- 
tage map  still  accurate? 

How  does  the  Army  find  the 
answers?  Information  such  asthis 
comesfrom  image  interpreters  (II) 
or  “squints”  as  they’re  sometimes 
called.  Using  data  obtained  from 
aerial  reconnaissance,  they  can 
answer  all  these  questions  and 
more. 

Aerial  reconnaissance  was 
used  as  long  ago  as  the  Civil  War. 
Then  Union  troops  took  to  bal- 
loons, using  an  aerial  perch  to 
spot  advancing  Confederate 
troops. 

Aerial  reconnaissance  as 
we  know  it  today  began  early  in 
World  War  I,  and  has  since  be- 
come an  important  part  of  intelli- 
gence gathering.  It’s  estimated 
that  about  90  percent  of  all  intel- 
ligence information  acquired 
during  World  War  II  was  obtained 
by  aerial  reconnaissance.  A more 
recent  example  of  its  importance 
wasthe  discovery  of  missile  bases 
in  Cuba  in  1962. 

Aerial  reconnaissance  has 
civilian  application,  too.  It’s  used 
to  help  forecast  weather,  spot 
forest  fires  and  find  petroleum 
deposits.  Police  use  it  to  locate 
marijuana  fields,  track  smugglers 
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Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence 
Analysis  and  Commander  of  the 
Intelligence  and  Threat  Analysis 
Center  (ITAC),  Arlington  Hall  Sta- 
tion, Arlington,  Va. 

Several  types  of  imagery 
are  used  by  the  Army.  The  Mo- 
hawk, a low-flying  aerial  recon- 
naissance aircraft,  uses  three 
platforms— photographic,  infra- 
red and  side-looking  airborne 
radar  (SLAR).  Most  imagery  for 


tactical  operations  is  obtained  by 
the  Mohawk. 

Air  Force  jets,  such  as  the 
Phantom  and  other  sophisticated 
aircraft,  are  an  important  source 
of  the  Army’s  high-altitude  im- 
agery. They’re  particularly  useful 
in  gathering  strategic  aerial  re- 
connaissance information.  The 
speed  and  high  altitude  capabili- 
ties of  jets  also  make  them  less 
vulnerable  to  enemy  attack. 


Each  platform  has  specific 
uses.  Black  and  white,  hard  copy 
photography  is  the  standard  im- 
agery used.  Infra-red  is  valuable 
at  night  and  in  detection  of  cam- 
ouflage. SLAR  is  capable  of  re- 
cording imagery  from  both  sides 
of  the  aircraft,  and  it  can  be  read 
instantaneously  in  the  air  as  it’s 
developed.  It’s  also  transmitted 
simultaneously  to  a ground  ter- 
minal for  reading. 

"We’re  in  the  process  of 
shifting  from  photographic  im- 
agery to  radar  imagery,”  says 
Brigadier  General  Albert  N. 
Stubblebine  III,  commanderof  the 
Intelligence  Center  and  School, 
Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.  "There  are 
two reasonsforthis.  First, sensors 
put  out  on  the  battlefield  must  be 
all-weather,  day/night  sensors. 
Photographic  imagery  is  clearly 
a daytime,  fair-weather  system. 

"Second,  it’s  very  difficult 
to  transmit  photographic  image- 
ry. The  days  when  you  had  the 
time  needed  for  photographic 
imagery  are  gone.  The  time  limits 
drive  you  to  a different  system.” 

Each  kind  of  imagery  is 
read  slightly  differently.  But  once 
a squint  learns  the  basics  of 
interpretation,  he  orshe  canapply 
them  to  all  kinds  of  imagery. 

The  Army’s  basic  imagery 
interpretation  course  is  taught  at 
the  Fort  Huachuca  Intelligence 
School.  The  course  is  12  weeks 
for  enlisteds  and  11  weeks  for 
officers.  Advanced  courses  are 
taught  both  at  Fort  Huachuca  and 
at  Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha, 
Nebr.  Prerequisites  for  image  in- 
terpreters are  20/20  vision,  nor- 
mal color  vision  and  a basic 
knowledge  of  algebra. 

At  the  basic  course  stu- 
dents learn  map  reading,  imagery 
interpretation,  terrain  analysis 
and  photogrammetry. 

The  key  to  imagery  inter- 
pretation is  learning  to  look  at  a 
photographand  pickoutdifferent 
objects.  As  the  student  gains 
experience,  what  formerly  looked 
like  a tiny  speck  on  the  photo- 
graph becomes  a tank,  artillery 
piece,  aircraft,  or  some  type  of 
engineer  orelectronic  equipment. 
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In  learning  to  identify  ob- 
jects and  equipment,  squints  use 
identification  keys  (which  list 
known  equipment  and  its  charac- 
teristics) and  stereoscopes 
(which  give  the  photographs 
depth  and  make  identification 
easier). 

Once  they  can  distinguish 
a tank  from  a truck,  as  seen  from 
several  thousand  feet  in  the  air, 
students  learn  photogrammetry. 
This  is  the  skill  of  measuring 


objects  in  photographs  and 
translating  these  measurements 
into  true  ground  size. 

When  the  size  is  known, 
further  identification  is  possible. 
The  object  now  becomes  a par- 
ticular kind  of  truck  or  tank  and 
its  carrying  capacity  or  capability 
can  be  determined. 


The  course  also  teaches  the 
rudiments  of  intelligence  opera- 
tions, security  and  report  writing. 

Upon  graduation,  new  lls 
are  assigned  as  apprentices  to 
aerial  reconnaissanceelements  at 
division  and  higher  lever.  They 
also  receive  unit  oriented  training 
“because  each  facility  is  dif- 
ferent,” says  Col  Jones. 

“Most  people  at  the  tactical 
level  in  the  States  work  on  train- 
ing-type imagery  derived  from  the 


Mohawk.  Most  of  it  is  used  for 
exercise  purposes,”  he  says. 

In  the  field,  lls  work  out  of 
expandable  vans  equipped  with 
everything  from  light  tables  and 
stereoscopestoasmall  computer. 

Overseas,  some  lls  are  at- 
tached to  Air  Force  reconnais- 
sance squadrons  and  wings. 


Squints  may  be  involved  in 
assembling  photo  mosaics  of 
areas  where  maps  are  outdated 
or  nonexistent.  They  may  help 
select  sites  for  helicopter  landing 
zones  and  river  crossings.  They 
may  also  brief  and  debrief  aircraft 
crews  or  ground  surveillance 
patrols. 

Not  all  of  the  lls  work  can 
be  done  leisurely.  In  some  situa- 
tionssquints  “are  held  in  very  tight 
time  constraints.  They've  got  30 
minutes  from  the  time  the  aircraft 
landsto  put  out  a ‘wet  read’  (initial 
report  read  from  still-wet  nega- 
tives). They’ve  got  an  hour  to  put 
out  a ‘hotrep’  (hot  report,  more 
in-depth  reading  of  the  imagery). 
The  intelligence  that’s  extracted 
off  either  is  perishable  because 
you  may  have  moving  targets,” 
says  Lieutenant  Dave  Brown, 
public  affairs  officer  at  the  Intelli- 
gence School. 

At  higher  levels,  lls  are 
involved  in  strategic  imagery  in- 
terpretation, such  as  gathering 
information  on  other  countries 
and  analyzing  new  equipmentand 
weapons.  “We  concern  ourselves 
with  future  threats  at  the  national 
level,”  says  Sergeant  Major  Brice 
A.  Gilson  Jr.,  operations  sergeant, 
Imagery  Intelligence  Production 
Division  (IIPD),  ITAC,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Most  lls  are  engaged  in 
strategic  imagery  work  in  highly 
specialized  areas.  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  James  C.  Hensley,  for 
instance,  works  in  the  Weapons 
Systems  Branch  of  the  IIPD,  ITAC, 
in  Washington.  He  makes  up  the 
identification  keys  for  foreign 
weapons  systems.  His  work  in- 
volves analyzing  imagery  in- 
depth.  “We  work  not  only  with 
what  can  be  seen  but  also  with 
what  can  be  inferred,”  he  says. 

A new  II  says,  “I  wanted  to 
get  into  this  field  because  I wanted 
to  be  right  there  where  it’s  all 
happening.” 

Imagery  interpretation  may 
not  be  exactly  “where  it’s  all 
happening”— but  chances  are,  if 
something  is  goingto  happen, the 
squint  will  be  one  of  the  first  to 
know.  □ 


In  the  field,  squints  work  out  of  expandable  vans  equipped  with  the  tools  of  their 
trade — light  tables,  stereoscopes,  maps  and  a computer.  Using  these  elements  of 
imagery  interpretation,  there’s  little  a squint  can’t  see  in  a photograph  or  other  imagery. 
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Sutlers,  like  this 
one  at  Harpers 
Ferry,  traveled 
freely  between 
Union  and 
Confederate  lines 
during  the  Civil 
War. 


Ill 


Sgt  Maj  Bruce  N.  Bant 


THE  IDEA  of  providing  soldiers  in  the  field 
with  services  and  merchandise  to  satisfy  their 
common  wants  and  needs  is  as  old  as  armies 
themselves.  Merchants  and  traders  followed 
the  Roman  legions  on  their  conquests,  and 
caravans  were  never  far  behind  ancient 
Egyptian  armies.  In  America  the  practice 
dates  back  to  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  of 
1689  to  1763.  During  the  Revolutionary  War 
the  tradition  continued. 

Throughout  the  Civil  War,  itinerant 
traders,  called  sutlers,  moved  freely  between 
Union  and  Confederate  lines.  They  sold  and 
bartered  their  wares — and  sometimes  military 
secrets— to  the  highest  bidder. 

After  the  war,  as  the  country  and  the 
Army  moved  west,  the  sutlers  followed.  For 
years  they  preyed  on  the  soldiers,  selling 
shoddy  goods  and  bad  liquor  at  high  prices. 
To  curb  these  abuses,  the  Army  established 
a system  of  post  canteens  in  1889. 

The  canteens  operated  for  6 years, 
until  1895  when  the  War  Department  issued 
General  Order  46,  establishing  the  post 
exchange  system. 

This  early  exchange  system  was 


During  World  War  I,  Army  exchanges  accompanied  the 
Doughboys  to  Europe.  This  one  provided  goods  to 
front-line  troops  in  France. 
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Whether  by  truck,  train  or  boat,  troops  maneuvering  in 
Germany,  building  railroads  in  Alaska,  or  just  “stacking 
arms”  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  during  World  War  II 
could  always  depend  on  the  exchange  system  to  deliver 
the  goods. 


A temporary  exchange  with 
strange  rules  (above) 
provided  merchandise  to 
airmen  on  a relief  mission 
in  India. 


sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Army 
at  home.  When  the  Spanish-American 
war  broke  out,  the  exchanges  took  their 
wares  overseas  with  the  troops.  The 
same  was  true  during  World  War  I. 
Wherever  there  were  American  soldiers, 
there  were  Army  exchanges  with 
merchandise  from  the  American 
marketplace.  The  exchanges  were  all 
separate  entities  and  earnings 
generated  locally  were  spent  locally  by 
the  commander. 

At  the  start  of  World  War  II,  with 
the  huge  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
Army  and  its  deployment  worldwide,  the 
Army  exchange  system  was  created. 
During  the  war  the  system  changed 
from  local  “mom  and  pop”  type 
operation  to  a global  supplier  of  goods 
and  services.  Following  the  war  it 
became  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
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Although  10  cent 
packs  of  cigarettes 
from  World  War  II 
(far  left)  and  roll-your- 
owns  from  World 
War  I (left)  are  hard 
to  find  at  your  local 
exchange,  “Jumbo" 
sales,  like  this 
1947  summer 
clearance  sale  at  the 
Munich  PX  (below), 
are  still  available 
through  AAFES. 


Exchange  Service  (AAFES). 

Today,  AAFES  is  a modern  retail 
chain  with  sales  of  more  than  $3  billion 
this  year.  It  provides  merchandise  and 
service  to  more  than  6.5  million 
customers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  at  military  bases  in  20  other 
countries  around  the  world.  Its 
customers  can  buy  anything  from 
pantyhose  to  parkas,  chevrons  to 
cameras,  bubble  bath  to  banjo  strings. 

The  more  than  16,000  facilities  in 


the  AAFES  system  range  from  fast  food 
outlets  and  theaters  to  garden  shops 
and  modern  shopping  malls.  Some 
facilities,  like  the  main  post  exchange  at 
Fort  Polk,  La.,  are  pioneering  in  use  of 
solar  energy.  With  new  and  renovated 
facilities,  and  with  modern 
merchandising  and  marketing 
techniques,  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Exchange  Service  is  leading  even  some 
commercial  retail  chains  into  the  21st 
century  □ 
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Across-town  racer  Englund 


ltdoesn’tsnow  much 
at  Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  so  de- 
voted cross-country  skiers 
are  forced  to  improvise. 
This  is  what  SP4  Thomas 
Englund  did  while  practic- 
ing for  the  FORSCOM  and 
National  Guard  Bureau 
Biathlon  Championships 
held  last  February  at  Camp 
Ethan  Allen,  Vt. 

SP4  Englund,  along 
with  2d  Lt  Joseph  Hirsch 
and  SP4  Christopher  Kel- 
liher,  all  of  the  7th  Infantry 
Division,  spent  countless 
hours  drilling  on  skis  and 
perfecting  abilities  to 
handle  a .22-caliber  rifle. 
Both  skills  make  up  the 
biathlon  sport. 


All  bowling  lanes 
aren’t  alike.  So  says  Sgt  1st 
Cl  Larry  Hoffner,  who 
keeps  12  bowling  balls  for 
different  lane  conditions. 

Apparently,  his  fin- 


ickiness has  produced  re- 
sults. Sgt  1st  Cl  Hoffner 
holds  a Fort  Ritchie,  Md., 
bowling  record  with  his  729 
series — reportedly  the  only 
series  over  700  ever  bowled 
on  the  post  lanes.  Sgt  1st 
Cl  Hoffner  has  bowled  700 
series  22  times. 

He  claims  he’s  been 
in  a slump  lately.  “I  try  to 
get  other  good  bowlers  to 
see  if  they  can  figure  out 
what  I’m  doing  wrong,”  he 
says.  Even  so,  he  seems  to 
be  coming  out  of  it.  He 
recently  bowled  a 299 
game,  leaving  only  the  7 pin 
up  on  the  last  ball. 


What  this  country 
needs  is  a good  snow  tire 
that  gives  a smooth  high- 
way ride  and  lasts  a long 
time.  Aaron  C.  Beauchamp 
thinks  he's  found  it.  In  fact, 
he's  received  a patent  for  his 
combination  highway- 


cross-country  tire. 

Beauchamp,  a ma- 
chine tool  operator  at  Rock 
Island  Arsenal,  III.,  has  de- 
signed a tire  that  gives 
stability  and  wear  on  a reg- 
ular road  surface  and  max- 
imum traction  under  snow- 
covered  road  and  off-road 
conditions.  When  the  tire 
sinks  into  snow  or  soft 
ground,  the  lugs  that  pro- 
trude from  the  sides  help 
to  maintain  traction. 

Thetirewastested  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Tank-Auto- 
motive Research  and  De- 
velopment Command  in 
Warren,  Mich.,  where  it  ex- 
ceeded expectations. 


Col  Perry  Clark  has 

found  something  to  do  on 
his  retirement — besides 

occupying  a rocking  chair 
or  sitting  behind  a fishing 
pole.  He  sets  aside  a few 
of  hisafternoonseach  week 
for  reading  to  children. 

His  audience  is  the 
kids  at  the  Cricket’s  Corner, 
a day-care  center  at  Fort 
Jackson,  S.C.  Col  Clark  is 
well  received  there.  ‘‘I  think 
the  children  are  with 
women  a great  deal,  and  the 
fact  that  a man  sometimes 
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comes  in  makes  it  different 
for  them,”  he  says. 


Carol  Shine  won’t  be 
soon  forgotten  at  the  Fort 
Hood,  Tex.,  main  commis- 
sary. On  her  next-to-last  day 
of  work  there,  she  set  an 
unofficial  world’s  record 
for  the  most  money 
checked  out  in  one  shift  by 
a commissary  cashier.  She 
broke  the  previous  record 
held  by  Loretta  Stevenson 
of  the  commissary  at  Fort 
Sill,  Okla. 


To  keep  up  with 
Shine  at  the  register  re- 
quiredfive  baggers  and  two 
store  employees  to  empty 
the  carts. 

Bytheendoftheday, 
she  served  215  customers; 
147  of  them  slowed  her 
down  by  presenting  checks 
that  had  to  be  verified.  The 
21,801  items  checked 
through  (at  the  rate  of  84 
per  minute)  added  up  to  a 
total  $16,435. 

Not  bad  for  a day’s 

work. 


Clark  at  the  Cricket’s  Corner 


Shine  out-shining  the  others 


Woffenden’s  super  watch 

Another  saga  about 
a watch  that  takes  a licking 
but  keeps  on  ticking:  PFC 
Troy  Woffenden,  a me- 
chanic at  Fort  Carson, 
Colo.,  was  doing  normal 
maintenance  on  a 5-ton 
truck  when  he  spotted  a 
watch  lodged  in  the  radia- 
tor. He  wound  it  and,  sure 
enough,  just  like  in  the  com- 
mercial, it  started  ticking. 

PFC  Woffenden 
judges,  by  the  date  on  the 
watch  face,  that  it  had  to 
have  been  rattling  around 
in  the  radiator  for  at  least 
11  months.  The  timepiece 
withstood  extreme  temper- 
atures and  dripping  grease, 
oil  and  antifreeze.  It  even 
survived  a trip  to  the  Red 
Flag  Exercise  at  Fort  Irwin, 
Calif.,  last  spring. 
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fTVIC 

SSgt  James  Boersema 

THE  FANS  are  on  the  edge  of  their  seats. 
It’s  the  bottom  of  the  ninth  inning.  The  score 
is  tied  3-3.  There’s  two  away,  runners  on 
second  and  third.  Near  silence  reigns  as  the 
pitcher  completes  his  wind-up.  The  ball 
streaks  toward  the  plate. 

Then,  100,000  eyes  watch  as  the 
batter,  with  one  glorious  swing  and  snap 

STAFF  SERGEANT  JAMES  BOERSEMA  is  the  editor  of  the  Torii, 
command  information  newspaper  for  United  States  Army,  Japan. 


of  the  wrist,  connects  with  the  tiny  white 
sphere  and  sends  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
setting  sun.  The  crowd  erupts  in  jubilant 
cheers  as  the  winning  runs  cross  the  plate. 

This  classic  baseball  scene  could  have 
taken  place  anywhere  in  the  United  States — 
Yankee  Stadium,  Candlestick  Park,  Fenway 
Park,  you  name  it.  But  it’s  happening  in 
Japan. 

If  you  think  Americans  have  a mo- 
nopoly on  baseball,  then  you  haven't  been 
to  Japan. 

Baseball  mania  hit  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun  in  1873  when  Horace  Wilson, 
an  American  professor  at  Tokyo  University, 
taught  the  game  to  his  pupils. 

The  sport  is  now  so  popular  that 
nearly  every  game,  from  high  school  through 
the  professionals,  draws  a crowd.  The 
annual  10-day  national  high  school  champi- 
onship tournament  in  Osaka  reportedly 
draws  nearly  500,000  spectators  and  is 
televised  nationwide. 

Important  college  games  are  also 
televised  and  they  take  on  an  atmosphere 
similar  to  big  college  football  rivalries  in 
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the  United  States. 

For  Americans  stationed  in  Japan, 
finding  baseball  so  far  from  home  is  surpris- 
ing in  more  ways  than  one. 

"I  was  surprised  when  I got  here  to 
learn  how  crazy  Japanese  are  about  base- 
ball,” says  Specialist  4 Donald  Torrence 
from  Allentown,  Pa.  “It  seems  like  it’s 
played  all  year  round  and  is  televised  almost 
every  night  in  the  summer.  Their  profes- 
sional players  are  smaller  than  Americans 
but  they  seem  more  enthusiastic  about 
playing.’’ 

It’s  the  professional  baseball  leagues 
that  attract  the  most  attention.  Each  year 
nearly  12  million  fans  turn  out  to  see  their 
favorite  teams. 

Millions  more  watch  at  home  on 
nightly  television.  On  weekends,  twoor  three 
games  may  be  broadcast  simultaneously. 

The  first  professional  baseball  teams 
were  formed  in  Japan  in  1936  after  a group 
of  American  professionals,  including  Babe 
Ruth,  visited  the  country.  At  first  it  was 
felt  by  many  that  the  very  tradition-oriented 
Japanese  would  never  attach  loyalty  to  a 


professional  sports  team.  But  it  caught  on. 

By  1940  there  were  nine  teams.  The 
number  reached  15  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Eventually  the  total  dropped  to  12.  Two 
six-team  leagues  were  formed. 

Today,  the  12  professional  teams  of 
the  Central  League  and  Pacific  League  play 
a full  schedule.  It  ends  with  pennant  winners 
meeting  in  a seven  game  playoff  called  the 
Japan  Series.  It’s  equivalent  to  the  U.S. 
World  Series. 

There  are  many  differences  between 
Japanese  and  American  baseball.  One  of  the 
most  obvious  is  the  locations  and  names 
of  the  teams. 

American  teams  are  spread  out  across 
the  country.  In  Japan,  four  of  the  teams 
are  located  in  the  Tokyo-Yokohama  area, 
four  others  make  Osaka  their  home  and 
there’s  one  each  in  the  cities  of  Sendai, 
Hiroshima,  Nagoya  and  Fukuoka.  Most  of 
the  teams  are  owned  by  business  firms  and 
are  named  for  the  companies  rather  than 
the  city  in  which  they're  located. 

Many  American  players  would  find 
Japanese  attitudes  about  the  game  difficult 


Far  left,  Japan’s 
home  run  king, 
Sadaharu  Oh. 

Center,  Tokyo's 
Korakuen  Stadium. 
Top,  an  American 
playing  in  the 
Japanese  leagues 
scores  for  his  team. 
Above,  batting 
champ  Isao  Harimoto 
crosses  homeplate 
after  hitting  a home 
run.  Photos  by 
Mainichi  Shimbun. 
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In  1934,  Japan  saw 
its  first  American 
professional  players 
when  the  group 
above,  headed  by 
Connie  Mack,  toured 
the  country.  Many 
notable  players  are 
in  the  group 
including  Babe  Ruth, 
to  the  right  of  Mr. 

Mack. 


to  accept.  The  Japanese  player  is  more 
admired  for  his  determination  than  his 
ability.  It’s  often  thought  that  a mediocre 
player  with  much  fighting  spirit  is  superior 
to  a good  player  with  less  enthusiasm.  Much 
emphasis  is  put  on  the  mental  spirit  of 
Japanese  players.  Those  who  appear  to  be 
having  a mental  letdown  are  often  benched, 
regardless  of  their  performance  or  ability 
on  the  field. 

Americans  such  as  Reggie  Jackson 
might  find  Japan  unreceptive  to  their  antics. 
Japanese  players  aren’t  expected  to  break 
up  the  harmony  of  the  team  by  individual 
theatrics.  For  example,  in  Japan  a player 
wouldn’t  criticize  his  manager  or  fellow 
players  (especially  to  the  press);  demand 
large  raises  at  contract  time  or  get  into  fights 
with  a teammate.  It  happens  occasionally, 
but  such  incidents  are  highly  publicized  and 
are  an  embarrassment  to  both  the  player 
and  team. 

In  baseball,  as  in  other  things  Japa- 
nese, there’s  a proper  place  for  everyone 
on  the  team,  from  the  batboy  to  the  owner. 
Each  person  knows  his  position  and  what’s 
expected  of  him.  Those  players  who  have 
been  on  the  team  longest  receive  more 
respect  and  privileges  than  the  newer 
players. 

The  manager  has  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  position  on  a Japanese  team.  He’s 
expected  to  be  a father  figure  to  his  players. 
He  usually  takes  an  active  interest  in  all 
facets  of  their  family  life  and  off-season 
activities. 

Japanese  managers  and  coaches  often 
operate  on  inspiration  rather  than  logic. 
They  ’ ve  been  known  to  pull  a startingpitcher 
who  has  a three-hit  shutout  going  in  the  ninth 
inning.  Managers  will  also  bench  star  slug- 


gers if  they  ‘ ‘look  bad  ’ ’ in  pre-game  practice . 

American  managers  would  love  the 
fact  that  it’s  extremely  rare  for  a Japanese 
manager  to  be  fired  during  a season  no  matter 
how  bad  the  team  is  doing.  But  can  you 
see  an  American  manager  quitting  on  his 
own  at  the  end  of  the  season  after  making 
a public  apology  and  accepting  responsibility 
for  the  team’s  failure?  Japanese  managers 
do  it  all  the  time. 

There  are  other  differences  in  the 
game  of  baseball  as  it’s  played  in  Tokyo 
and  San  Francisco.  The  Japanese  season 
is  130  games  long  compared  to  the  162-game 
American  season.  Games  can  end  in  a tie 
in  Japan,  something  almost  unheard  of  in 
the  United  States.  And  pitchers  are  treated 
far  differently  in  Japan. 

American  major  league  teams  rely 
heavily  on  relief  pitchers  when  the  starter 
falters.  The  Japanese  use  star  pitchers  for 
relief  work.  As  a result,  star  pitchers  often 
work  with  as  little  as  two  days  rest  between 
starts  and  sometimes  they  get  no  rest  at  all. 
Because  of  this  system,  pitchers  record 
fantastic  seasons,  sometimes  posting  30  or 
more  victories,  but  the  grueling  workload 
on  pitching  arms  shortens  careers  substan- 
tially. 

Japanese  baseball  lore  recalls  the  saga 
of  one  such  pitcher,  “Iron  Man”  Inao.  “Iron 
Man”  pitched  for  the  Nishitetsu  Lions  in 
the  ’50s  and  ’60s.  In  the  1958  Japan  Series, 
he  pitched  in  six  of  the  seven  games  and 
won  all  four  of  his  team’s  victories.  During 
an  8-year  stretch  he  pitched  in  half  of  his 
team ’s  contests  and  won  more  than  20  games 
each  season.  Three  seasons  he  won  30  games 
and  once  he  won  an  incredible  42  games. 
An  American  pitcher  hasn’t  done  that  in 
70  years. 

But  “Iron  Man”  wasn’t  superhuman. 
By  his  26th  birthday,  Inao’s  career  was  all 
but  over.  His  arm  simply  gave  out  from  the 
constant  strain. 

The  rationale  for  this  system  lies  in 
the  fact  that  many  Japanese  teams  play  for 
the  present,  not  the  future.  They  concentrate 
on  winning  the  pennant  in  any  given  year. 
A star  pitcher  is  called  on  whenever  the 
manager  thinks  a game  is  crucial.  Because 
a player’s  loyalty  is  to  the  team  and  not 
himself,  few  individuals  have  dared  to 
challenge  the  system  or  demand  more  rest 
between  pitching  starts. 

Those  few  pitchers  who  do  manage 
to  prolong  their  careers  chalk  up  impressive 
statistics.  Masaichi  Kanada  won  400  games 
over  a 20-year  career  and  struck  out  more 
than  4,400  batters.  He  once  struck  out 
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Mickey  Mantle  three  straight  times.  Several 
pitchers  have  won  more  than  300  games. 

Batters  have  their  share  of  the  glory 
in  Japan  as  well.  The  best  known  hitter  to 
Americans  is  Sadaharu  Oh,  who  has  hit  more 
than  800  career  home  runs.  Oh  has  won  five 
league  batting  titles  and  has  been  named 
the  Most  Valuable  Player  in  the  Central 
League  a record  nine  times. 

Some  Americans  criticize  his 
achievements  because  of  weaker  pitching 
in  Japan  and  smaller  ballparks.  However, 
he  plays  in  fewer  games  per  year  than 
Americans  and  opposing  pitchers  walk  him 
about  150  times  per  year. 

Part  of  Oh’s  popularity  can  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  he  plays  for  the  most  famous 
and  powerful  team  in  the  country,  the 
Yomiuri  Giants  from  Tokyo.  Nearly  every 
game  is  sold-out  and  televised  nationwide. 
Their  parent  company,  the  Yomiuri  News- 
paper Corporation,  makes  sure  they  receive 
enough  newspaper  coverage.  The  Giants 
were  the  first  professional  team  in  Japan 
and  have  won  more  Japan  Championships 
than  any  other  two  ball  clubs. 

Perhaps  another  reason  they’re  so 
popular  is  that  they  won  their  championships 
without  using  any  foreign  players.  Each  team 
in  Japan  is  allowed  two  foreign  players.  In 
recent  years,  however,  the  Giants  have 
added  Americans  to  their  line-up. 

Most  of  the  American  players  in 
Japan  are  former  major  league  players  or 
highly-touted  minor  league  stars  who  never 
quite  made  it  to  the  big  leagues . Lately , some 
of  the  Americans  in  Japan  have  led  the  league 
in  pitching  and  batting. 

One  of  the  real  dreams  of  Japanese 
baseball  fans  has  been  for  their  teams  to 
meet  and  beat  American  teams  at  their  own 
game.  Since  1934,  when  a young  Japanese 
hurler  struck  out  Charlie  Gehringer,  Babe 
Ruth,  Jimmy  Foxx  and  Lou  Gehrig  in 
succession,  the  Japanese  have  lived  for  the 
day  when  their  champions  would  meet  the 
American  champions  in  a real  “world" 
series. 

To  accomplish  that  end,  and  to 
improve  their  own  abilities,  the  Japanese 
professionals  have  invited  American  teams 
to  Japan  on  a regular  basis  since  1951.  So 
far,  the  World  Series  champion  hasn’t  gone 
to  Japan.  However,  in  1955,  ’65,  '66,  ’68 
and  ’71  the  World  Series  runner-up  has 
played  in  Japan.  Since  1951,  the  American 
teams  have  piled  up  a 163-47-20  won-lost-tie 
record  against  their  Japanese  opponents.  But 
the  Japanese  teams  have  been  improving 
with  each  meeting. 


Unfortunately  for 
Japanese  fans  this  past 
year,  the  American  visitors 
were  the  powerful  Cincin- 
nati Reds.  They  toured 
Japan  during  November 
1978  and  after  a 17-game 
exhibition  series  they  had 
compiled  a 14-2-1  record 
against  a team  of  Japanese 
all-stars. 

Most  of  the  Reds  felt 
that  the  Japanese  compared 
favorably  to  the  Americans 
in  the  fundamentals  of  the 
game  but  lacked  the 
strength  and  power  of 
American  players. 

As  with  teams  be- 
fore them,  however,  the  very  popular 
Cincinnati  players  returned  to  the  United 
States  impressed  with  the  dedication  of  the 
Japanese  in  playing  America’s  favorite 
pastime.  “I  never  saw  an  empty  stadium," 
says  Pete  Rose.  “We  arrived  at  7:30  one 
morning  and  a kids  league  already  had  three 
innings  in." 

For  American  soldiers  in  Japan  who 
follow  baseball  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific, 
the  Japanese  version  of  the  game  isn't  bad 
and  the  fans  keep  things  interesting. 

“I  think  their  play  is  comparable  to 
ours.  I’d  like  to  see  what  guys  like  Sadaharu 
Oh  would  do  back  in  the  American  major 
leagues,”  says  Staff  Sergeant  Richard 
Wimberley,  a fan  from  Bloomington,  Minn. 

“I  don’t  think  Japanese  baseball  is 
up  to  American  standards,  at  least  at  the 
professional  level,”  says  Staff  Sergeant 
Donald  Brown,  Forest  City,  N.C.  “But 
they’re  improving  every  year  and  the  fans 
go  really  crazy  at  big  games." 

Although  the  idea  hasn’t  received 
much  support  in  the  United  States,  there’s 
at  least  one  American  who  would  like  to 
see  a real  “world"  series. 

“I  think  the  Japanese  are  well- 
rounded  players,”  says  Staff  Sergeant  Rob- 
ert Wittwer,  Mims,  Fla.  “I  would  like  to 
see  a real  World  Series  between  the  New 
York  Yankees  and  the  Swallows,  the  team 
that  won  in  Japan  this  year.” 

Eventually,  because  of  their  wil- 
lingness to  learn  and  their  excellent  youth 
programs,  Japanese  baseball  may  improve 
to  the  point  that  a true  World  Series  would 
be  called  for.  That  certainly  would  be  more 
than  old  Horace  Wilson  bargained  for  when 
he  first  taught  his  students  the  grand  old 
game  of  baseball.  □ 


Sadaharu  Oh,  above, 
the  Tokyo  Giants 
famous  home  run 
slugger,  displays  his 
unique  stance  during 
a game  in  Tokyo, 
1978.  He  entered  the 
‘79  season  with  more 
than  800  home  runs. 
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ARMY  FACES — PAST  AND  PRESENT 

The  following  people  have  some  pastor  present  involvement 
with  the  U.S.  Army.  Identify  each  individual  and  note  their 
claim  to  fame  or  the  position  they  hold. 


THE  ARMY  DIVISIONS 

Every  Army  unit,  no  matter  what  the  size,  has  certain 
capabilities  and  limitations.  Match  the  capabilities  and 
limitations  listed  below  with  the  type  of  Army  division  they 
apply  to:  AIRBORNE,  ARMOR,  MECHANIZED  INFANTRY, 
INFANTRY. 


1. 


a.  Able  to  operate  in  difficult  weather 
or  terrain. 

b.  Needs  less  combat  service  support 
than  other  divisions. 

c.  Able  to  conduct  and  organize  an 
area  defense. 

d.  Has  limited  ground  vehicular  mo- 
bility. 

e.  Limited  protection  against  nuclear, 
chemical  and  conventional  fires. 


1. 


2. 


COMMO  CHECK 

Successful  radio  communications  depends  on,  among  other 
things,  the  proper  use  of  the  phonetic  alphabet.  After  each 
letter  of  the  alphabet  write  the  correct  phonetic  term. 


2.  a.  Capable  of  sustained  combat 

operations. 

b.  Capable  of  rapid  movement,  deep 
penetration  and  pursuit. 

c.  Able  to  conduct  limited  airmobile 
operations. 

d.  Loses  a lot  of  firepower  and  ground 
mobility  in  airmobile  operations. 

e.  Requires  large  amounts  of  supplies 
and  other  heavy  logistical  support. 

3.  a.  Capable  of  rapid  movement,  deep 

penetration  and  pursuit. 

b.  Conducts  covering  force  opera- 
tions. 

c.  Can  disperse  over  great  distances 
and  concentrate  rapidly  from  widely 
separated  areas. 

d.  Primary  fighting  vehicles  are  not  air 
transportable. 

4.  a.  Can  conduct  operations  in  the 

enemy’s  rear  areas. 

b.  Exploits  success  to  include  the 
effects  of  nuclear,  chemical  and 
conventional  fires. 

c.  Can  operate  without  ground  lines 
of  communication  more  effectively 

, than  other  divisions. 

d.  Sensitive  to  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions. 


Have  you  got  a puzzle,  quiz  or  riddle  that  you  would  like 
to  share?  Mindbenders  is  your  chance  to  challenge  others 
with  your  original  idea  or  that  tough  quiz  you  discovered. 
Send  your  Mindbenders  to  SOLDIERS  Magazine,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  Va.,  22314. 


(For  answers  see  Page  55) 


Janet  Hake 


WHAT  EVER  happened  to  the  good 
old  days?  What  happened  to  the 
days  when  vegetables  came  from 
your  garden  and  not  from  a can  or 
from  the  freezer?  When  no  one 
insisted  that  bread  had  to  have  a 
super-fine  texture?  When  coffee 
drinkers  sweetened  their  brew  with 
honey,  not  some  refined  white 
powder?When  cereal  wasn’tcoated 
with  that  same  white  powder?When 
people  ate  meats  without  sprinkles 
of  tenderizers  or  flavor  enhancers? 

Well,  progress  has  changed 
all  that.  More  people  have  moved 
to  the  cities.  More  people  don’t  have 
the  space  to  grow  a garden,  nor  the 
time  to  prepare  their  own  foods. 

Gardens,  now,  are  hundreds 
of  acres  that  specialize  in  one  crop. 
They’re  planted  and  picked  by 
enormous  machines.  They  sprout 
through  layers  of  chemical  fertiliz- 
ers that  seem  to  be  replacing  the 


natural  ground.  They’re  bathed  in 
powerful  pesticides.  Efficient 
operations  and  more  production  per 
acre  are  the  goals  because  there  are 


more  mouths  to  feed. 

The  pace  of  life  quickens. 
More  of  us  don’t  have  time  to 
prepare  our  own  food.  It’s  easier 
to  serve  it  out  of  a box  or  can.  It’s 
even  quicker  to  pick  it  up  at  a 
fast-food  restaurant. 

But  some  people  are  making 
an  about-face.  For  them,  natural  is 
better  and  less  complicated. 

They’re  turning  back  to  nat- 
ural food  without  the  additives, 
minus  the  false  flavorings  and  de- 
void of  pesticide  residue. 

They're  hearing  frightening 
rumors  of  cancer,  birth  defects, 
heart  disease  and  high  blood-pres- 
sure that  may  be  traceable  to  certain 
food  additives. 

They’re  alarmed  about  what 
they’ve  been  told  about  the  results 
of  tests  of  artificial  food  coloring, 
saccharin  and  sodium  nitrite  on 
laboratory  animals. 


The  popularity  of  “natural  foods”  has 
created  a multi-million  dollar  business. 
Butaretheymorenutritiousand  health- 
ful than  processed  food  off  the  shelf? 
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Additives  To  Watch  Out  For 


The  Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest  (CSPI),  a non-profit  organization  that 
investigates  food  and  health  problems,  says  there  are  still  some  food  additives  on 
the  market  which  may  be  harmful  for  human  consumption.  Below  is  a list  of  additives 
the  CSPI  thinks  you  should  avoid,  where  they  are  found,  and  the  health  dangers 
involved: 

ARTIFICIAL  COLORINGS 

Most  artificial  colorings  are  synthetic  chemicals  that  do  not  occur  in  nature.  Though  some  are  safer  than  others,  colorings  are  not  listed  by 
name  on  labels  Because  colorings  are  used  almost  solely  in  foods  of  low  nutritional  value  (candy,  soda  pop,  gelatin  desserts,  etc  ),  you 
should  simply  avoid  all  artificially  colored  foods  In  addition  to  problems  mentioned  below,  there  is  evidence  that  colorings  may  cause 
hyperactivity  in  some  sensitive  children.  The  use  of  coloring  usually  indicates  that  fruit  or  other  natural  ingredient  has  not  been  used. 


BLUE  No.  1 

Artificial  coloring 
Beverages,  candy,  baked  goods 

Very  poorly  tested;  possible  risk.  Avoid 

BLUE  No.  2 

Artificial  coloring 

Pet  food,  beverages,  candy 

Very  poorly  tested;  should  be  avoided. 

CITRUS  RED  No.  2 

Artificial  coloring 

Skin  of  some  Florida  oranges  only 

Studies  indicate  that  this  additive  causes  cancer.  The  dye  does  not  seep  through 
the  orange  skin  into  the  pulp 

m/k  GREEN  No.  3 

Artificial  coloring 
HNH!  Candy,  beverages 

Needs  to  be  better  tested;  avoid. 

P X ORANGE  B 

Artificial  coloring 
Hot  dogs 

Was  used  to  color  some  hot  dogs;  the  FDA  had  approved  it  in  1966,  despite 
shamefully  poor  tests.  In  1978  the  producer  stopped  making  it  upon  discovering 
that  it  contained  a cancer-causing  impurity. 

m/J  RED  No.  3 

Artificial  coloring 

Cherries  in  fruit  cocktail,  candy,  baked  goods 

This  complex,  synthetic  dye  may  cause  cancer. 

Jty  RED  No.  40 

Artificial  coloring 

Soda  pop,  candy,  gelatin  desserts,  pastry, 
pet  foods,  sausage 

The  most  widely  used  coloring;  promotes  cancer  in  mice;should  be  outlawed. 

YELLOW  No.  5 

Artificial  coloring 

Gelatin  dessert,  candy,  pet  food,  baked  goods 

The  second  most  widely  used  coloring  is  poorly  tested,  with  one  test  suggesting 
it  might  cause  cancer.  Some  people  are  allergic  to  it. 

^3  BROMINATED  VEGETABLE  OIL  (BVO) 

Emulsifier,  clouding  agent 
Soft  drinks 

BVO  keeps  flavor  oils  in  suspension  and  gives  a cloudy  appearance  to  citrus-flavored 
soft  drinks.  The  residues  of  BVO  found  in  body  fat  are  cause  for  concern.  BVO 
should  be  banned;  safer  substitutes  are  available. 

BUTYLATED  HYDROXYTOLUENE  (BHT)  BHT  is  poorly  tested,  is  found  in  body  fat,  and  causes  occasional  allergic  reactions. 
Antioxidant  BFIT  is  unnecessary  in  many  of  the  foods  in  which  it  is  used;  safer  alternatives 


Cereals,  chewing  gum,  potato  chips,  oil,  etc 

are  available. 

CAFFEINE  Stimulant 

% Coffee,  tea,  cocoa  (natural);  soft  drinks  (additive) 

Caffeine  may  cause  miscarriages  or  birth  defects  and  should  be  avoided  by  pregnant 
women.  It  also  keeps  many  people  from  sleeping. 

Qv  QUININE  Flavoring 

Tonic  water,  quinine  water,  bitter  lemon 

This  drug  can  cure  malaria  and  is  used  as  a bitter  flavoring  in  a few  soft  drinks. 
There  is  a slight  chance  that  quinine  may  cause  birth  defects,  so  pregnant  women 
should  avoid  quinine-containing  beverages  and  drugs.  Very  poorly  tested. 

SACCHARIN 

\T  m Synthetic  sweetener 

"Diet"  products 

Saccharin  is  350  times  sweeter  than  sugar  and  10  times  sweeter  than  cyclamate. 
Studies  have  not  shown  that  saccharin  helps  people  lose  weight.  Since  1951  tests 
have  indicated  that  saccharin  causes  cancer.  In  1977  the  FDA  proposed  that  saccharin 
be  banned.  Be  wise — avoid  saccharin 

SALT  (SODIUM  CHLORIDE) 

Flavoring 

^ Most  processed  foods;  soup,  potato  chips,  crackers, 

Salt  is  used  liberally  in  many  processed  foods.  Other  additives  contribute  additional 
sodium.  A diet  high  in  sodium  may  cause  high  blood  pressure,  which  increases 
the  risk  of  heart  attack  and  stroke.  Everyone  should  eat  less  salt;  avoid  salty 
processed  foods,  use  salt  sparingly,  enjoy  other  seasonings. 

SODIUM  NITRITE,  SODIUM  NITRATE 

;y  B|  Preservative,  coloring,  flavoring 

r Bacon,  ham,  frankfurters,  luncheon  meats, 

smoked  fish,  corned  beef 

m 

NITRITE  can  lead  to  the  formation  of  small  amounts  of  potent  cancer-causing 
chemicals  (nitrosamines),  particularly  in  fried  bacon.  Nitrite  is  tolerated  in  foods 
because  it  can  prevent  the  growth  of  bacteria  that  cause  botulism  poisoning.  Nitrite 
also  stabilizes  the  red  color  in  cured  meat  and  gives  a characteristic  flavor.  Companies 
should  find  safer  methods  of  preventing  botulism.  Meanwhile,  don't  bring  home 
the  bacon.  SODIUM  NITRATE  is  used  in  dry  cured  meat,  because  it  slowly  breaks 
down  into  nitrite. 

SUGAR  (SUCROSE) 

Sweetener 

Table  sugar,  sweetened  foods 

Sucrose,  ordinary  table  sugar,  occurs  naturally  in  fruit,  sugar  cane,  and  sugar 
beets.  Americans  consume  about  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar  per  year.  Sugar 
makes  up  about  one-sixth  of  the  average  diet,  but  contains  no  vitamins,  minerals, 
or  proteins.  Sugar  and  sweetened  foods  may  taste  good  and  supply  energy,  but 
most  people  eat  too  much  of  them.  Unless  you  enjoy  large  dentist  bills  and  a 
large  waistline,  you  should  eat  much  less  sugar. 

NOTE:  The  comments  and  recommendations  expressed  above  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and/or  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
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They’ve  heard  that  pesti- 
cides are  being  stepped  up  in  po- 
tency and  frequency  of  use  in  order 
tocombat  insects  that  are  increasing 
in  numbers  as  they  develop  resis- 
tance to  the  usual  controls. 

A report  published  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences 
backs  this  up.  In  "Pest  Control:  An 
Assessment  of  Present  and  Alter- 
native Technologies, ’’the  Academy 
points  out,  "It  is  possible  that,  in 
the  future,  serious  unexpected  out- 
breaks of  insects  or  disease  may 
threaten  the  corn/soybean  sector. 
Currently  available  technology  may 
be  unable  to  control  such  outbreaks 
if  their  sources  are  exotic  and 
unresearched.  It  is  even  possible 
that  today’s  pest  control  methods 
may  contribute,  in  unknown  ways, 
to  them.’’ 

Certain  companies  try  to 
capitalize  on  those  fears.  Now  you 
can  get  natural  cereals,  natural 
yogurt,  natural  potato  chips,  natural 
candy  and  even  natural  beer. 

Non-food  products  have 
picked  up  on  this  bonanza,  too. 
"Natural"  has  been  affixed  to  such 
man-made  items  as  make-up, 
shampoo,  soaps  and  kitty  litter. 

Labels  that  include  words 
like  "earth,"  "organic,”  "garden 
fresh,”  "mountain  grown”  and 
"home”  (as  in  home  fries,  home 
grown,  home  made) — even  though 
"home”  is  probably  a five-story, 
windowless  super-structure — con- 
vey the  "natural”  theme. 

Whether  they  are  or  aren’t 
"natural”  is  debatable.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  (FDA) 
doesn’t  regulate  claims  because  no 
definition  of  "natural”  has  been 
declared  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Also,  the  labels  "organic” 
and  "health”  are  often  used  inter- 
changeably. 

In  1972,  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  did  attempt  to 
summarize  what  specialty  food 
producers  seem  to  agree  on: 

• "Natural  foods  are  prod- 
ucts marketed  without  preserva 
tives,  emulsifiers  or  artificial  ingre- 
dients in  order  to  provide  consumers 
with  an  alternative  to  conventional 
foods  which  may  contain  additives 
and  preservatives; 


• "Organic  foods  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  natural  foods, 
except  that  'organic’  implies  greater 
care  of  soils  and  plant  environment 
to  exclude  pesticides  and  artificial 
fertilizers; 

• "Health  foods,  different 
from  the  other  two  categories,  in- 
clude dietetic,  vegetarian  and  other 
products  not  necessarily  free  of 
artificial  chemicals.” 

Many  FDA  regulations  are 
issued  to  counter  exaggerated 
claims,  FDA  expertsalso  make  their 
opinions  known.  "We  have  criti- 
cized (food  producers)  many  times 
when  they  were  saying  natural, 
when  the  product  obviously  has 


“Please,  no  additives!” 


highly  fabricated  ingredients,”  says 
Glen  Shue,  a nutritionist  for  FDA. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion (FTC),  for  its  part,  is  proposing 
a rule  that  would  put  limits  on 
advertisers  presenting  their  prod- 
ucts as  natural,  organic  or  health. 

The  new  standards  would 
prevent  advertisers  from  claiming 
a food  is  natural  if  its  ingredients 
have  been  more  than  minimally 
processed.  "Organic”  could  not  be 
claimed  if  artificial  or  synthetic 
ingredients  are  applied. 

Under  the  proposed  new 
rule,  use  of  the  term  "health  food” 
would  be  banned  altogether  in  ad- 
vertising because  the  term  "falsely 
attributes  special  or  superior 


health-giving  properties  to  certain 
foods,  and  can’t  be  defined  or 
qualified  in  any  meaningful  way.” 

Even  so,  you  pay  more — 
often  a lot  more — for  food  grown 
without  pesticides  and  produced 
without  additives.  A U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  survey  found 
that  health  foods  from  health  food 
stores  can  cost  up  to  twice  as  much 
as  regular  foods  in  a supermarket. 

Patricia  Hausman,  a nutri- 
tionist for  the  Center  for  Science 
in  the  Public  Interest,  explains: 
"The  reason  why  the  foods  cost 
more,  I think,  has  to  do  with 
operating  costs  of  a small  store.  But 
I do  think  some  of  the  products  in 
health  food  stores  are  no  better,  or 
only  slightly  better,  than  similar 
products  in  a supermarket.” 

Health  food  sections  are  now 
found  in  many  grocery  stores, 
mainly  because  it's  big  business.  By 
next  year,  organic  food  retail  sales 
— not  including  natural  or  health 
foods — are  expected  to  reach  $3  bil- 
lion, up  from  $500  million  in  1972. 

As  much  as  some  food  seems 
to  be  overly  processed,  there  are 
good  reasons  for  it. 

Additives  are  often  used  to 
increase  the  storage  potential  of  a 
food  product.  Calcium  proprionate 
inhibits  mold  growth  on  bread. 
Additives  act  as  emulsifiers,  for 
instance  in  keeping  the  ingredients 
in  creamy  french  dressing  from 
separating. 

Artificial  flavorings  save  the 
consumer  money.  There  aren’t 
enough  strawberries  in  the  world  to 
fill  the  demand  for  the  flavoring. 
Likewise  with  vanilla.  The  natural 
flavoring  comes  from  the  vanilla 
bean.  This  supply,  however,  can’t 
begin  to  meet  the  demand  and,  of 
course,  it’s  expensive.  Chemists 
can't  match  the  real  thing,  but  they 
come  close  with  vanillin  and  ethyl 
vanillin,  neither  of  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  harmful. 

"I  think  we  do  need  some 
additives  for  preservation,  shipping 
and  keeping  qualities,”  says  Glen 
Shue.  "They  really  preserve  and 
protect  certain  foods  better.  But  I 
think  there  are  lots  of  additives  we 
could  co  without,  that  are  primarily 
cosmetic  in  nature.” 
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Additives  found  to  be  harm- 
ful in  testing  by  FDA  are  removed 
from  the  market.  FDA  also  checks 
concentration  levels.  Its  scientists 
determine  tolerance  levels  by  feed- 
ing doses  of  an  additive  to  laboratory 
animals  in  successively  smaller 
amounts  until  there  is  no  effect. 

In  determining  a safe  level 
for  humans,  the  scientists  allow  for 
error  by  using  a safety  factor  of  100. 
“If  it  was  100  parts  per  million  with 
noeffect  on  the  laboratory  rats,  then 
that  means  you  could  use  one  part 
per  million  in  the  human  diet,”  says 
Shue.  “That’s  agood  safety  range.” 

The  Center  for  Science  in  the 
Public  Interest  maintains  that  some 
undesirable  additives  are  still  being 
used.  However,  they  can  easily  be 
avoided. 

“Most  of  the  additives  we 
think  people  should  avoid  are  found 
in  foods  that  aren’t  highly  nutritious 
to  start  with,”  says  Hausman.  “For 
instance,  artificial  colorings  are 
found  in  jelly  beans,  candy,  soda 
pop — things  that  are  essential  junk 
foods  anyway. 

“Sodium  nitrite  is  used  in 
processed  meats  which  are  ex- 
tremely high  in  fat.  If  you’re  avoid- 
ing those  foods  anyway,  from  the 
standpoint  of  good  nutrition,  you’re 
going  to  end  up  avoiding  those 
additives,  too.” 

What  about  foods  that  have 
essential  nutrients  processed  or 
baked  out?  This  is  the  case  with 
white  bread,  in  which  the  bran  and 
germ  of  the  wheat  have  been  re- 
moved. Even  though  the  basic 
nutrients  are  later  replaced  (iron  is 
actually  returned  in  a greater 
amount  then  before),  some  are  left 
out.  “They’ve  lost  most  of  the 
pantothenic  acid,  pyridoxine  zinc 
and  some  other  vitamins  and  min- 
erals that  we  need,”  says  Shue. 

“If  our  diet  is  planned  around 
the  basic  four  (cereals,  meats,  milk 
products,  and  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles), and  we  eat  a proper  variety 
of  foods — excluding  fats — then  we 
don’t  have  to  be  worried,”  he  says. 
“But  if  a person  eats  a lot  of 
prepared,  convenience  foods,  then 
he  won’t  come  out  so  well.” 

Steering  clear  of  prepared 
foods  and  buying  only  fresh  foods 


isn’t  necessarily  the  best  bet  either. 

“In  terms  of  vitamin  con- 
tent,” says  Shue,  “garden  fresh  is 
obviously  the  best.  The  fruits  or 
vegetables  haven’t  been  out  of  the 
ground  or  off  the  plant  for  more  than 
afew  hours.  The  next  best  is  frozen, 
because  that’s  processed  quite  rap- 
idly to  keep  its  quality  up.  And  then 
there’s  canned,  for  much  the  same 
reason. 

“Last  in  order  of  desirability 
comes  the  market  fresh,  but  that 
isn’t  always  poor.  . . .Many  people 
will  shop  only  once  a week.  And 
so  their  vegetables  may  be  in  the 
refrigerator  for  a full  week  before 
they’re  used.  That  adds  to  deterio- 


ration of  vitamin  content.  Vegeta- 
bles that  might  have  had  their 
vitamin  content  preserved  by  being 
frozen  or  canned  soon  after  being 
picked  may  be  deficient  in  vitamins 
by  the  time  they’re  10  days  old  in 
the  market.” 

To  offset  any  possible  lack 
of  vitamins  in  the  food  they  eat, 
many  people  are  turning  to  vitamin 
supplements. The  “natural”  variety 
costs  more  than  the  synthetic  vita- 
mins. According  to  Shue,  there’s  no 
difference.  “Synthetic  and  natural 
vitamins  are  identical,”  he  says. 

Perhaps  people  may  be  wor- 
rying too  much  about  vitamins. 
“There’s  little  indication  of  a 
nutrient  problem  in  this  country,” 


says  Patricia  Hausman.  “People  get 
adequate  amounts  of  protein  and 
vitamins  in  normal  diets.  The  real 
problems  in  nutrition  in  this  day  and 
age  are  the  total  amounts  of  fat  in 
your  diet — and  the  kind  of  fat,  such 
as  saturated  fat,  that  can  cause  heart 
disease.” 

For  this  reason  she  warns 
against  some  natural  foods.  “The 
intake  of  certain  natural  foods  needs 
to  be  restricted  because  they’re  high 
in  fat — saturated  fat — or  high  in 
cholesterol.  . . Natural  cheeses, 
for  example,  have  a tremendous 
amount  of  saturated  fat.  . . . 
Drinking  whole  milk  isn’t  recom- 
mended because  of  thefat  content.” 

Glen  Shue  disagrees  that 
there  is  any  proof  that  anything  is 
wrong — other  than  a high  amount 
of  calories — with  saturated  fats  or 
cholesterol.  However  he  does  think 
people  may  overestimate  the  capa- 
bilities of  some  other  natural  foods. 
Certainly,  refined  sugar  is  essen- 
tially devoid  of  its  nutrients.  The 
nutrients,  principally  minerals, 
found  in  the  original  sugarcane  juice 
accumulate  in  blackstrap  molasses, 
but  they  are  minuscule.  Says  Shue: 
“Blackstrap  molasses  is  fairly  high 
in  minerals,  particularly  iron.  But 
consider  how  much  you  might  use. 
To  obtain  about  25  milligrams  of  iron 
you  would  have  to  eat  8 tablespoons , 
which  is  350  calories.  You  may  use 
a teaspoon  or  tablespoon  in  your 
gingerbread.  So  the  amount  used 
really  makes  very  little  contribution 
to  the  diet. 

“Honey  has  only  traces  more 
vitamins  and  minerals  than  refined 
sugar,”  he  says.  “But  they’re  still 
mighty  small  amounts.  On  a per- 
serving  basis — let’s  say  a cup  of  tea 
or  coffee — there’s  no  difference.” 

Because  of  individual  tastes 
and  preferences,  how  we  eat,  and 
what  we  eat,  will  always  be  a 
controversial  issue.  But  within  this 
range  of  diversity,  the  best  advice 
offered  by  nutritionists  is  to  eat  a 
balanced  variety  of  the  basic 
four — cereals,  trimmed  meats, 
low-fat  milk  products  and  fruits  and 
vegetables.  As  long  as  these  are 
included  in  your  daily  diet,  the 
selection  of  what’s  right  or  what’s 
wrong  is  for  you  to  decide.  □ 
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A THOUSAND  PARACHUTES  dot 
the  sky.  Hundreds  of  airplanes 
descend  on  a remote  outpost, 
pouring  combat  troops  and 
equipment  onto  runways.  Battle 
tanks  rumble  over  hills,  followed 
by  maneuvering  infantrymen. 
Chattering  helicopters  and 
screaming  jets  fill  the  air. 

Another  major  joint  readi- 
ness exercise  has  begun.  For  14 
days,  20,000  troops  will  fight  a 
mock  battle.  Few  will  ever  realize 
that  it  actually  started  a year 
before  they  got  there. 

Joint  readiness  exercise 
Empire  Glacier  of  1980  has  al- 
ready begun  for  the  340  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines  and  airmen  as- 
signed to  U.S.  Readiness  Com- 
mand (USREDCOM)  commonly 
known  as  REDCOM.  Yet  the  first 
combat  soldier  won’t  hit  the  dirt 
for  months. 

“We  have  to  start  a year  in 
advance  to  select  the  exercise 
area  we  need,  get  air  clearances 
from  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, and  deal  with  environ- 
mental impact  aspects,”  says 
Army  Colonel  Marvin  Rosenstein, 
chief  of  REDCOM’s  JointTraining 
Division. 

“There  are  also  on-site 
surveys  to  be  done.  Initial  plan- 
ning conferences  must  be  held  to 
determine  the  general  force 
structure,  funding  and  environ- 
mental constraints.  A master 
scenario  has  to  be  worked  out.” 
Those  are  but  a few  of  the  massive 
preparations  handled  by  RED- 


Army  troops  in  Alaska,  above,  take  part  in  U.S.  Readiness  Command-sponsored 
training  exercise  with  the  Air  Force. 
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COM  before  each  exercise. 

REDCOM  runs  four  large- 
scale,  joint  readiness  exercises, 
like  Empire  Glacier,  each  year. 
“We  also  run  a command  post 
exercise  (CPX)  and  get  involved 
in  a number  of  other  ones,  like 
Nifty  Nugget  and  Reforger,”  says 
ColRosenstein.  “We  try  to  pattern 
the  major  exercises  after  real 
world  situations.” 

Army  General  John  J.  Hen- 
nessey, Commander-in-Chief  of 
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USREDCOM,  has  continuous  op- 
erational control  over  some  215,- 
000  military  people  who  make  up 
his  subordinate  Army  and  Air 
Force  general  purpose  forces  in 
the  Continental  United  States. 

During  combat  exercises, 
and  in  actual  crises,  these  forces 
are  drawn  from  U.S.  Army  Forces 
Command  (FORSCOM)  and  U.S. 
Air  Force  Tactical  Air  Command 
(TAC).  Army  forces  include  sol- 
diers from  a variety  of  installations 


including  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky.,  and  Fort  Hood, 
Tex.  Army  Forces  Command  pro- 
vides the  equivalent  of  nearly 
eight  combat  divisions.  Air  Force 
elements  include  48  tactical  and 
special  operations  squadrons. 

REDCOM  exercises  ensure 
that  these  forces  are  combat 
ready,  by  bringing  primarily  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  together 
under  simulated  combat  condi- 
tions that  might  exist  in  a crisis. 
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REDCOM  has  two  primary 
missions.  It  provides  a general 
reserve  of  combat-ready  forces 
that  can  back  up  U.S.  unified  or 
specified  commands  during 
emergencies  overseas.  It  also 
plans  for  operations  in  areas  of 
the  world  where  no  other  assigned 
U.S.  unified  command  has  re- 
sponsibility. 

Part  of  the  latter  mission 
also  calls  for  REDCOM  to  plan — in 
cooperation  with  Canadian 


Jack  Frost  ’79,  a REDCOM  exercise  in  Alaska,  included  commando  operations,  left, 
and  small  unit  tactics,  above. 


Forces  Mobile  Command— forthe 
land  defense  of  Alaska,  Canada 
and  the  lower  48  states. 

REDCOM  also  maintains  an 
unconventional  warfare  task 
force,  tests  new  equipment  in  the 
field  and  can  set  up  and  operate 
a joint  task  force  headquarters. 

REDCOM  was  recently  as- 
signed responsibility  for  plan- 
ning, coordinating  and  monitor- 
ing all  movements  and  deploy- 
ment of  mobilized  U.S.  forcesand 
equipment.  This  includes  devel- 
oping plans  for  air,  land  and  sea 
transportation  of  forces  required 
by  overseas  commanders  for 
general  war,  contingencies  and 
exercises.  (See  page  56.) 

During  combat  exercises, 
as  in  war,  REDCOM  pullsselected 
elements  out  of  its  headquarters 
in  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  sends  them 
to  the  field  with  the  troops.  That 
may  mean  operating  in  117°F  in 
California  deserts,  or  at  50  below 
zero  in  Alaska. 

“We’re  a full-time,  operat- 
ing Joint  Task  Force  Head- 
quarters,” says  Major  Les  Cole- 
grove.  “We’re  prepared  to  go 
anywhere,  anytime.”  Moving  the 
massive  headquarters  operation 
into  the  field  is  his  job. 

“When  we  move  out  it’s  like 
moving  a small  village,  a total 
thing:  food,  bedding,  transpor- 
tation, power,  mess,  security, 
latrines,  administration  . . . every- 
thing. Our  field  motor  pool  runs 
100  to  225  vehicles. 


“It’s  all  supported  by  a 
Deployment  Cell  that  I run  with 
about  40  Air  Force  people.  These 
guys  are  good.  In  a worst-case 
situation,  we  could  take  every- 
thing and  be  out  of  here  in  72 
hours.” 

In  the  field,  part  of  RED- 
COM commands  the  day-to-day 
combat  exercise,  while  another 
segment  works  to  evaluate  how 
well  the  Army,  Air  Force  and  other 
services  mesh  into  a total 
ground-air  team. 

“What  we’re  doing  is  mak- 
ing sure  that — if  the  balloon  goes 
up — there’s  nothing  overlooked 
that  would  be  required  to  get  our 
forces  to  the  point  of  action  in 
time  to  influence  the  battle,”  says 
Army  Brigadier  General  Joseph 
Fant,  deputy  director  of  Plans  and 
Policies  (J5). 

Brig  Gen  Fant  also  directs 
the  evaluation  of  each  exercise. 
“Our  evaluators  focus  on  the  joint 
aspects  of  an  exercise.  We  look 
at  the  joint  interface  of  tactics, 
techniques  and  procedures  be- 
tween the  services  to  ensure  that 
they’re  workable— things  like  air- 
space management,  or  electronic 
warfare.  We  find  things  like  the 
condition  of  rail  cars  that  impact 
on  readiness  ...  or  that  aircraft 
that  can  carry  nine  pallets  may 
only  carry  eight  because  of  inex- 
perience or  the  way  the  pallets  are 
loaded. 

“That’s  why  you  have  exer- 
cises. Not  to  prove  that  everything 
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REDCOM  exercises  such  as  Jack  Frost  79,  above,  test  joint  Army-Air  Force  combat  readiness. 


is  coming  up  roses,  but  to  see  what 
isn’t — and  then  to  take  corrective 
action,”  Gen  Fant  says. 

Immediately  after  each  ex- 
ercise, evaluators  brief  com- 
manders and  key  people  in  the 
exercise  area.  ‘‘We  send  copies 
of  that  on-site  critique  to  com- 
manderswithin  aweek,”  saysGen 
Fant,  ‘‘so  they  can  begin  taking 
corrective  action.” 

Back  at  MacDill  Air  Force 
Base,  in  Tampa,  results  of  each 
exercise  are  fed  into  REDCOM’s 
computer.  It  cross-references  de- 
ficiencies with  those  from  pre- 
viousexercisesto  reveal  recurring 
problems.  Those  are  given  special 
attention.  With  the  help  of  the 
computer,  commanders  have  cut 
recurring  problems  dramatically 
in  the  last  year. 

Another  aspect  of  each 
major  exercise  involves  stressing 
key  objectives — putting  attention 
on  details  vital  to  a unit’s  combat 
success.  One  example: 

‘‘We’re  now  trying  to  en- 
sure that  commanders  pay  more 
attention  to  logistics.  At  Gallant 
Eagle  79,  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base, 
Fla.,  we  put  logistics  constraints 
on  commanders  to  simulate 
enemy  action.  That  caused  lines 
of  supply  for  petroleum  and  am- 
munition to  dry  up,”  says  Briga- 
dier General  Harold  Small,  direc- 
tor of  Logistics,  REDCOM.  “This 
caused  at  least  one  commander 
to  cease  the  offensive  and  go  on 
the  defense.” 

In  addition  to  improvingthe 
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readiness  of  each  service  the 
exercises  help  the  services  work 
together  and  understand  each 
other’s  special  needs. 

“The  joint  readiness  exer- 
cise is  really  the  only  chance  we 
get  to  play  the  ground-air  team 
. . .and  it’sdefinitelyateam, ’’says 
Brig  Gen  Small.  “Since  I’ve  been 
in  this  job,  I’ve  gotten  more  of  an 
appreciation  forthe  Air  Force.  You 
get  more  attuned  to  the  problems 
they  have. 

“For  example,  if  the  Air 
Force  is  armed  for  an  air-to-air  role 
and  the  Army  needs  that  airplane 
in  an  air-to-ground  role— then  it 
takes  a while  to  download  and 
upload.  You  also  come  to  under- 
stand why  it’s  not  practical  to  have 
an  airplane  on  stand-by  all  the 
time  ...  or  can’t  have  an  airplane 
hovering  overhead.  Through  a 
day-to-day  working  relationship, 
we  have  a better  understanding 
of  their  problems.  I think  the 
opposite  is  also  true.” 

With  a go-anywhere  mis- 
sion, REDCOM’s  communi- 
cations needs  are  complex  and 
varied.  For  that  reason,  it  has 
available  for  its  use  one  of  the 
most  mobile  signal  units  in  the 
world  — the  Joint  Com- 
munications Support  Element 
(JOSE).  JOSE  is  under  deploy- 
mentcommand  ofthe  JointChiefs 
of  Staff  (JCS).  It  uses  airborne 
commo  experts,  portable  equip- 
ment and  a flying  com- 
munications center  to  provide 
instant  voice  connections  to  and 


from  any  point  on  the  globe. 

REDCOM’s  planning  mis- 
sion includes  everything  from 
disaster  relief  operations  to  full- 
scale  war.  Because  of  its  ability 
to  respond  rapidly,  it  also  draws 
orders  for  humanitarian  missions 
from  Washington,  D.C. 

When  Guatemala  appealed 
to  the  world  for  help  following  its 
disastrous  1976  earthquake, 
REDCOM  “scrambled”  airplanes, 
medical  supplies,  a field  hospital 
and  more  than  400  military  people 
to  provide  assistance. 

In  1973,  starving  people  in 
drought-stricken  African  coun- 
tries were  saved  by  a REDCOM 
jointtask  force  that  brought  them 
tons  of  grain. 

More  recently,  REDCOM 
provided  the  communications  for 
the  mission  to  evacuate  several 
hundred  dead  Americans  from 
Guyana,  following  one  of  history’s 
largest  mass  suicides. 

Although  its  go-anywhere, 
do-anything  abilities  make  RED- 
COM one  of  America’s  most  valu- 
able defense  assets,  some  of  its 
greatest  contributions  to  readi- 
ness may  be  in  the  unglamorous 
work  done  behind  desks.  RED- 
COM planning  allows  more  troops 
to  get  more  realistic  training  out 
of  each  dollar  spent  on  exercises. 

In  the  final  analysis,  one  of 
America’s  greatest  assets  may  be 
the  degree  of  training  and  readi- 
ness provided  by  REDCOM — the 
command  that’s  geared  to  go 
anywhere,  anytime.  □ 

SOLDIERS  \ 
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A joint  readiness  exercise 
conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Readiness  Command 
provides  realistic  training 
while  testing  man  and 
machine  against  a 
common  enemy — the  cold. 

SSgt  Don  Carr 
Photos  by  Capt  Paul  Adams 


“YOU  DON’T  stop  doing  your  job 
just  because  it’s  cold,”  says  an 
infantryman  of  the  172d  Infantry 
Brigade  (Alaska),  Fort  Richard- 
son, Alaska. 

To  prove  the  point,  this 
soldier  and  more  than  17,000 
other  soldiers,  sailors,  marines 
and  airmen  took  part  in  Operation 
JACK  FROST’79,  a joint  readiness 
exercise  conducted  in  Alaska  last 
January  and  February  by  the  U.S. 
Readiness  Command  (REDCOM). 

The  exercise  was  one  of 
four  large-scale,  joint  readiness 
exercises  conducted  each  year  by 
REDCOM.  They  enhance  the 
combat  readiness  of  our  military 
forces  by  having  them  operate 
together  under  simulated  combat 
conditions.  ( See  page  37.) 

JACK  FROST  79  was  a 

STAFF  SERGEANT  DON  CARR  Is  assigned  to  the  Public 
Affairs  Office,  172d  Infantry  Brigade  (Alaska),  Fort 
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Information  Officer,  121st  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Com- 
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good  example  of  the  Total  Force 
in  action.  Active  Army  units  were 
joined  by  Army  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  units  from  the  “lower 
48”  states. 

Most  of  the  aggressor 
forces  for  the  exercise  were  from 
the  101st  Airborne  Division,  9th 
Infantry  Division,  5th  Special 
Forces  Group,  Sea-Air-Land 
(SEAL)  teams  and  the  1st  Marine 
Division. 

Unitsfromthe  172d  Infantry 
Brigade’s  sister  command,  the 
205th  Light  Infantry  Brigade,  Fort 
Snelling,  Minn.,  came  up  for  the 
action.  From  within  the  state, 
Army  and  Air  Force  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  units  taking  part 
included  the  2d  Scout  Battalion, 
the  1 898th  Aviation  Company  and 
the  176th  Tactical  Airlift  Group. 
Signal  support  was  provided  by 
the  11th  Signal  Group,  Fort  Hua- 
chuca,  Ariz.  Canadian  units  also 
took  part. 
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Operations  such  as  JACK 
FROST  79  provide  top-notch, 
realistic  training  that  pits  forces 
against  each  other  and  against  a 
common  enemy — the  cold. 

Temperatures  during  the 
field  training  phase  of  the  5-week 
exercise  dropped  as  low  as  50 
degrees  below  zero. 

The  story  of  JACK  FROST 
79  is  one  of  soldiers  learning  to 
operate  in  a harsh  environment 
and  proving  that  combat  readi- 
ness isn’t  a fair  weather  game. 
Here  are  some  stories  about  the 
people  who  took  part: 
***** 

One  unit  moved  for  2 days 
before  stopping  to  make  a fire. 
They  had  no  fuel  for  their  Yukon 
stove,  so  they  foraged  for  wood. 
It  was  nearly  impossible  to  ignite. 

The  fire  that  night  did  little 
to  dull  the  effects  of  48  below  zero 
temperatures.  It  was  the  last  fire 
the  men  would  see  for  a week. 

* * ★ * * 

Another  group  of  soldiers 
stood  waist-deep  in  snow  one 
Saturday  morning,  eating  re- 
boiled eggs  and  rubbery  bacon 
for  breakfast.  They  didn’t  have 
another  hot  meal  for  8 days. 

★ ★ * * * 

Soldiers  stationed  in  the 
arctic  train  to  fight  and  survive  in 
some  of  the  harshest  weather  in 
the  world.  They  learn  to  maneuver 
on  mountains,  glaciers  and  in 
deep  snowdrifts  wearing  layers  of 
clothing  that  provide  the  warmth 
necessary  to  survive  and  fight. 

They  learn  to  ski  and 
snowshoe  across  the  frozen, 
snow-covered  terrain,  carrying 
rucksacks  that  weigh  20  to  30 
pounds  more  than  those  of  their 
counterparts  in  warmer  climates. 

The  extra  weight  of  socks, 
long  underwear,  field  pants  liner, 
two  sleeping  bags,  three  boxes  of 
emergency  C-rations  and  other 
items  carried  by  the  arctic  soldier 
could  spell  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death. 

***** 

During  JACK  FROST  79, 
many  soldiers  encountered  new, 
sometimes  frightening,  enemies 
that  were  difficult  to  understand 
or  to  cope  with. 


Alaska  veteran,  Sergeant 
First  Class  John  Rowland,  4th 
Battalion,  23rd  Infantry  (Toma- 
hawks), describes  one  of  those 
unseen  enemies.  “When  you  walk 
in  Alaska  at  night  there  comes  a 
time,  after  6 or  7 miles,  when  you 
start  hallucinating.  Trees  start 
looking  like  people  . . . snow-cov- 
ered mounds  become  tents,  with 
warm  lights  escaping  around  the 
flaps  . . . logs  on  the  ground 
become  waiting  enemy  soldiers. 
You  ask  your  buddy  if  he  sees  what 
you  do.  He  does.” 

★ ★ * * * 

Cold  or  not,  operations 
must  still  be  carried  out.  When  an 
infantryunitstops,  even  forashort 
time,  they  have  to  set  upadefense. 
In  Alaska,  foxholes  can’t  be  dug 
because  the  ground  is  frozen 
solid.  So,  soldiers  learn  to  build 
snow  fortifications. 

***** 

Arctic  soldiers  will  boast 
that  operations  such  as  JACK 
FROST  79  don’t  present  any  new 
challenges.  Private  Mike  Cupo,  a 
wireman  with  the  4th/23d,  says 
that  such  exercises  are  a chance 
to  show  what  he  and  his  buddies 
can  do. 

Soldiers  of  the  1st  Battal- 
ion, 60th  Infantry,  for  example, 


marched  all  night  in  -30°  temper- 
atures to  attack  a landing  zone 
at  Clear  Creek,  25  miles  south  of 
Fairbanks.  The  “Go  Devils”  also 
overran  the  communications  site 
of  the  9th  Infantry  Division  and 
captured  a major  portion  of  a 
1,100-man  Marine  battalion. 
Later,  they  repelled  a four- 
pronged attack  by  three  Army 
battalions  and  a company  of 
Marines. 

Soldiers  of  the  4th/23d 
moved  35  miles  in  7 days  while 
capturingtwo  battalioncommand 
posts  and  two  artillery  batteries 
and  assaulting  the  opposing  bri- 
gade’s command  post. 

***** 

Some  troops  got  an  early 
start  on  the  exercise.  Two  days 
after  Christmas  78,  engineers  of 
the  172d  Infantry  Brigade  were  in 
the  field. 

The  23d  and  47th  Engineer 
Companies  already  had  their  first 
assignment:  Construct  a 1,700- 
foot  ice  bridge  across  the  Tanana 
River  at  Fort  Wainwright. 

Ice  bridge  construction 
begins  by  clearing  snow  off  the 
area  to  be  bridged.  The  cleared 
snow  is  piled  into  berms  to  form 
the  sides  of  the  bridge.  Water  is 
pumped  between  the  berms  and 
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The  326th  Chemical  Company,  a smoke  generator  Army  Reserve  unit  from  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  provide  smoke,  left,  during  JACK  FROST.  Below  and  bottom,  the  326th  soldiers 
set  up  their  10-man  tents. 


allowed  to  freeze.  Layer  after  layer 
is  added  until  there's  about  40 
Inches  of  ice  between  the  berms. 

Each  day  the  engineers 
check  the  bridge  by  drilling  holes 
at  various  points  and  measuring 
the  thickness.  At  least  once  a day 
a new  layer  has  to  be  added  to 
the  bridge. 

The  operation  isn’t  as  easy 


as  it  may  sound,  especially  for 
those  doing  the  work.  Watching 
a soldier  add  a layer  of  ice  to  the 
bridge  gives  you  an  idea  of  what’s 
involved. 

A private  first  class,  holding 
a hose  belching  gallons  of  water, 
sprays  the  bridge.  A fine  mist 
floats  back  onto  him.  The  mist 
turns  to  a coating  of  ice.  His 


mittens  are  frozen  to  the  hose.  He 
continues  to  spray.  The  cold  and 
wind  don’t  seem  to  bother  him. 
After  the  new  layer  is  completed, 
he  goes  inside  his  tent,  warms  up 
a bit,  changes  clothes  and  goes 
back  outside  to  work. 

When  not  working  on  the 
bridge,  the  engineers,  along  with 
military  police,  take  up  guard 
positions  on  both  sides  of  the  ice 
bridge.  That’s  where  they  wait 
each  night  for  almost  7 weeks  for 
an  attack  that  never  comes. 

Eachmorning,  they’re  back 
on  the  bridge,  checking  its  depth, 
clearing  away  fresh  snow  and 
adding  new  layers. 

The  Army  in  the  arctic  trains 
hard  the  year  round,  learning  not 
to  stop  just  because  it’s  cold.  But 
for  thousands  of  other  soldiers, 
JACK  FROST  was  a radical 
departure  from  normal  training. 
For  some  units  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve,  who  spent  their  2-week 
annual  training  in  Alaska,  it  was 
quite  a trip. 

Captain  Paul  Adams,  public 
information  officer  for  the  121st 
Army  Reserve  Command,  Hunts- 
ville, Ala.,  went  to  Alaska  and  filed 
the  following  report  on  his  unit’s 
experiences  in  the  land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun. 
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Troops  on  the  move  in  an  arctic  environment  use  ahkio  sleds,  above,  that  can 
carry  400  to  600  pounds  of  equipment. 


Residents  of  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  see  about  as  much  snow  in 
20  years  as  Alaskans  see  in  one 
good  snowstorm.  Perhaps  that’s 
whyAlabamansdon’t  normally  go 
to  Alaska  in  the  winter. 

But  members  of  the  326th 
Chemical  Company  (Smoke  Gen- 
erator), U.S.  Army  Reserve,  from 
Huntsville,  didn’t  have  much 
choice  this  year. 

The  Alabama  reserve  unit 
was  the  only  Army  National 
Guard/Army  Reserve  unit  from 
the  eastern  United  States  that 
went  for  JACK  FROST  79. 

Barely  48  hours  after  their 
arrival  in  January,  65enlisted  men, 
women  and  officers  of  the  326th 
left  the  warmth  of  their  barracks 
for  an  overnight  outing  to  begin 
learning  how  to  function  in  a cold 
environment. 

The  next  2Vi  days  were 
spent  on  individual  cold  weather 
training.  Unit  members  took 
winter  driving  classes,  had  snow- 
shoetraining, and  learned  to  pack 
individual  rucksacks — as  well  as 
prepare  and  pack  for  movement 
of  the  ahkio  groups. 

The  ahkio  is  a 10-foot  sled 
with  three  fiberglass  runners.  It’s 
pulled  by  a team  of  three  or  four 
people  wearing  a harness  at- 
tached to  a 9-foot  rope.  Each 
ahkio  is  loaded  witha  10-mantent, 
stove,  snowshoes,  skis  and  two 
5-gallon  cans  of  potable  water. 
Each  soldier  also  carries  a pack 
with  individual  provisions. 

With  initial  training  com- 


pleted, the  326th,  commanded  by 
Captain  Phillip  P.  Payne,  moved 
to  an  isolated  command  post 
about  30  miles  south  of  Fort 
Wainwright. 

The  mission  of  the  326th 
during  JACK  FROST  79  was  to 
provide  tactical  smoke  support  for 
cover  and  concealment  of  offen- 
sive and  retrograde  operations  of 
the  Joint  Task  Force. 

To  perform  that  mission, 
the  reservists  first  had  to  get  their 
equipment  in  place.  That’s  no  easy 
task  in  Alaska. 

“Because  of  the  terrain,  we 
sometimes  have  to  use  heli- 
copters. In  some  cases,  we’re  able 
to  move  our  generators  and  oil 
drums  by  vehicle,”  says  Capt 
Payne. 

Conduct  of  smoke  gen- 
erating missions  is  also  affected 
by  the  cold  climate. 

In  temperate  zones  such  as 
Alabama,  smoke  missions  are 
usually  carried  out  in  pre-dawn 
hours  anytimeof  theyear.  Inarctic 
conditions,  however,  smoke  mis- 
sions can  be  carried  out  any  time 
of  day. 

First  Sergeant  Johnnie 
Becton,  an  employee  of  the 
Huntsville  city  schools  and  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  20- 
year  old  326th,  says  the  genera- 
tors put  out  a clean,  white  smoke 
that’s  not  harmful  to  lungs,  eyes, 
clothing,  equipment  or  the  envi- 
ronment—but  it’s  highly  effective. 
“When  the  generators  are 
operating  at  their  maximum,”  he 


says,  “you  can’t  even  see  your 
fingertips  in  front  of  your  nose.” 

Other  than  the  normal 
problems  associated  with  smoke 
generating  operations,  the  Ala- 
bama reservists  also  learned  to  be 
aware  of  cold  weather  dangers  in 
the  arctic. 

Private  Jeffrey  R.  Keel,  a 
pipe  layer  for  a construction 
company,  says,  “There  are  two 
thingsyouhavetoprotectyourself 
against  in  the  cold— getting  wet 
and  getting  so  hot  you  perspire. 
When  your  clothes  get  wet,  they’ll 
freeze  in  a matter  of  seconds.” 

Even  though  cold  weather 
was  new  to  most  of  the  326th 
soldiers,  they  quickly  learned  the 
tricks  of  cold-weather  survival. 
When  in  the  field,  for  example, 
they  carried  plenty  of  socks.  If  the 
socks  got  wet,  they  changed 
quickly  and  dried  out  the  wet  ones. 
Socks  were  washed  by  rubbing 
them  together  in  dry  snow  to  get 
out  the  accumulated  moisture. 

So  it  went  for  2 weeks.  The 
soldiers  learned  a lot  about  fight- 
ing inadifferentenvironment,and 
aboutthemselves  and  theirability 
to  adapt  to  various  conditions. 
Some  of  what  they  learned  was 
pretty  basic. 

“After  being  so  cold,  you 
learn  to  appreciate  being  warm,” 
says  Capt  Payne.  “I  don’t  com- 
plain about  anything  in  Alabama 
now.  I especially  appreciate  ev- 
erything warm.” 

★ * ★ * ★ 

These  are  some  of  the 
stories  of  JACK  FROST  79. 
They’re  graphic  proof  that  today’s 
soldier  can  overcome  mother  na- 
ture's adversity  and  still  be  ready 
to  fight. 

Through  REDCOM  exer- 
cises such  as  JACK  FROST,  active, 
National  Guard  and  Reserve 
forces,  in  joint  training  with  other 
military  services,  learn  to  fight  as 
a team.  At  the  same  time  they 
identify  and  correct  any  problems 
uncovered. 

Sometimes,  the  hardships 
make  the  training  almost  too  re- 
alistic but,  the  results  are  worth 
it— a more  combat-ready  force.  O 
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BULLETS,  BEACHES 
AND  BAYONETS 


A look  at  FortOrd 

MSgt  Matt  Glasgow 


IT'S  NOT  QUITE  SUN-UP  when  1,000  2d 
Battalion,  17th  Infantry  soldiers  march  out 
to  begin  the  daily  ritual:  a half-hour  of 
push-ups,  sit-ups  and  squat  jumps. 

"One.  Two.  Three.  ONE!  One.  Two. 
Three.  TWO!  . . 

Across  Fort  Ord,  the  rest  of  the  7th 
Infantry  Division  begins  stretching,  reach- 
ing, bending  and  groaning  in  the  yellow 
California  dawn. 

"One.  Two.  Three.  THREE!  One. 
Two.  Three.  FOUR!" 

A cool  breeze  whips  in  from  the  ocean 
as  they  start  The  Run.  With  guidons  flapping 
in  the  wind,  7th  Division  companies  dou- 
ble-time down  dusty  roads  that  wind  through 
Fort  Ord’s  28,000  acres  of  hills  and  valleys. 


Another  duty  day  has  begun.  For 
some  it  will  mean  learning  to  rappel,  making 
airmobile  assaults  or  moving  out  on  field 
exercises.  It  will  be  another  day  of  preparing 
for  a war  that  might  come  tomorrow. 


It's  5 p.m.  on  payday  Friday. 
Hundreds  of  cars  stream  out  of  Fort  Ord's 
six  gates.  Some  turn  toward  San  Francisco, 
120  miles  north,  for  a rock  concert.  Others 
take  off  down  the  coast  for  surfing  and  scuba 
diving.  A few  head  east,  toward  Lake  Tahoe 
and  mile-high  skiing  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 

Most  don't  have  to  go  far  to  relax 
in  California's  scenic  beauty.  The  western 
edge  of  the  fort  is  washed  by  the  blue  Pacific. 
Resort  cities  of  Monterey  and  Carmel  are 
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“IF  YOU  get  orders  to  Fort  Ord,”  says  Post  Housing  Officer  Herbert  Herts, 
"start  saving  as  much  money  as  you  can.  With  advance  rent  and  deposits, 
it  costs  the  average  soldier  $750  to  move  into  an  apartment — if  you  find  one. 

“There’s  not  enough  housing  in  the  community,”  says  Herts.  “The  civilian 
community  has  already  told  Fort  Ord  they  can’t  meet  our  needs.  The  only 
solution  is  to  continue  building  on-post  quarters.” 

On-post  family  housing  is  also  hard  to  get.  Fort  Ord  has  10,000  military 
families  and  only  3,504  sets  of  quarters.  More  than  2,300  families  are  on  waiting 
lists  for  on-post  housing.  Junior  enlisted  people  wait  as  long  as  14  months 
forsub-standard  quarters.  Company  grade  officers  canexpectto  wait  15  months 
for  a two-bedroom  place  on  Fort  Ord. 

Major  General  Philip  R.  Feir,  commander  of  the  7th  Division  and  Fort 
Ord,  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  housing  crisis.  “The  Army  is  providing 
. . . money  to  increase  the  number  of  family  housing  units,”  he  says.  “It’s 
hoped  that  we  will  have  500  new  units  in  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget,  and 
another  500  in  1981. 

“There’s  a total  shortfall  of  3,000  sets  of  quarters.  At  the  rate  of  500 
a year,  it’s  going  to  be  a few  years  before  the  shortage  is  solved,  if  we  get 
the  500  per  year — and  there's  no  guarantee  of  that,”  says  Maj  Gen  Feir. 

“In  this  area  where  the  cost  of  living  is  extremely  high,  it’s  difficult 
for  a young,  junior  enlisted  family  to  go  out  and  find  a decent  place  to  live 
at  a decent  cost.” 

In  the  meantime,  Fort  Ord  officials  are  doing  what  they  can  for  married 
soldiers  who  can’t  get  a home  on  post. 

“We  have  a food  locker  in  our  Army  Community  Services  office  to  help 
them  augment  their  income  with  this  food,”  says  Maj  Gen  Feir. 

“We’ve  also  tried  to  get  the  communities  to  exercise  leadership  on 
landlords  so  they  won't  charge  down  payments,  advance  rent  and  damage 
deposit  so  high  that  it’s  just  impossible  for  young  families  to  rent.” 

Landlords  don’t  discriminate  against  military  families,  officials  say.  It’s 
just  that  Fort  Ord  is  located  in  a high-cost  area,  and  the  local  housing  market 
has  been  flooded  by  a sudden  influx  of- troops  from  the  7th  Division.  As  a 
result,  families  arriving  at  Fort  Ord  can’t  depend  on  finding  a place  to  live 
right  away. 

A family  of  three  would  have  to  pay  $24  to  $60  a day  for  a motel  in 
the  Monterey  area.  During  tourist  season,  motel  rooms  are  often  unavailable 
at  any  price.  “If  you  have  a place  to  leave  your  dependents,  don’t  bring  them 
to  this  area  until  you  get  here  and  can  find  housing  for  them,”  Herts  says. 


within  minutes  of  Fort  Ord.  A day’s  hike 
can  take  you  through  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  on  earth,  like  the  pine 
forest,  sandy  coves  and  rocky  surf  of  nearby 
Point  Lobos. 

But  there  are  thorns  in  paradise. 

Specialist  4 James  West  won’t  be 
going  to  California  resorts  this  weekend. 
He’ll  need  most  of  his  check  for  the  $235 
rent — plus  utilities — on  the  run-down,  two- 
bedroom  cottage  he  shares  with  his  wife 
and  son. 


He’s  not  the  only  one  who’s  unhappy 
with  the  housing  situation  around  Fort  Ord. 
Most  of  the  5,000  soldiers  who  rent  places 
in  the  ultra-expensive  Monterey  Peninsula 
must  pay  more  for  rent  than  they  can  really 
afford.  An  “average”  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment costs  $250  to  $270,  post  officials  say. 
A three-bedroom  starts  at  $385  and  goes 
up  sharply.  (See  box.) 

With  the  high  cost  of  living  in  the 
local  area,  many  military  people  turn  to 
on-post  activities  during  their  leisure  hours. 

“You  don’t  have  to  be  a Barracks 
Rat  if  you  don’t  want  to,”  says  Specialist 
4 Dan  Miller,  “because  there’s  plenty  to 
do  at  Recreation  Services.  Almost  every 
imaginable  craft . . . leather,  auto,  ceramics 
. . . anything  you  want  to  do.” 

Private  First  Class  John  Lemberger 
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says,  “I  like  the  swimming  pool,  the  pool 
tables  and  the  music  instruction.  When  I’m 
off  duty,  I also  bowl  and  play  football.” 

Sports  get  a big  play  at  Ford  Ord. 
Organized  boxing,  basketball  and  football 
competitions  are  held  regularly.  The  Bayo- 
net Golf  Course  is  rated  as  one  of  the  top 
three  in  northern  California — right  next  to 
the  nearby  Pebble  Beach  and  Spyglass  Hill 
courses. 

For  some,  Fort  Ord  is  also  a social 
center.  The  post  boasts  more  than  its  share 
of  clubs:  coin,  square  dance,  motorcycle, 
wives,  flying,  parachuting  and  Toast- 
masters, to  mention  a few. 

Fort  Ord’s  commissary,  PX  and 
hospital  are  modern,  well-equipped  facili- 
ties. The  post  also  offers  an  active  education 
center  and  a 70,000-book  library. 


Low-cost  tours  to  San  Francisco, 
Disneyland  and  other  attractions  are  spon- 
sored regularly  by  Recreation  Services. 


As  a fighting  unit,  the  7th  Infantry 
Division  can  match  its  combat  record  with 
just  about  any  in  the  Army.  It  fought  with 
distinction  in  World  Wars  I and  II  and  Korea. 

During  World  War  II,  the  7th  Division 
killed  6,000  enemy  soldiers  on  Kwajalein 
in  5 days  while  losing  170  of  its  own. 

Hundreds  of  7th  infantrymen  were 
killed  in  the  Philippines  while  spearheading 
an  attack  on  Leyte — but  they  succeeded  in 
smashing  a determined  enemy  effort  to  hold 
the  island. 

Near  the  end  of  the  war,  the  7th 
Division  helped  bring  the  fight  to  Japanese 


Left,  7th  Division 
mortarmen  race  to 
set  up  a combat 
firing  position.  Top, 
scenic  Point  Lobos 
and  first-rate  sports 
facilities,  center, 
offer  Bayonet 
soldiers  a chance  to 
get  away  from  it  all. 
Bottom,  tough 
physical  conditioning 
starts  the  day  at  Fort 
Ord.  (Photos  by  MSgt 
Matt  Glasgow) 
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Self 'Discipline  Makes  the  Difference 

"AT  FORT  ORD,  we  emphasize  the  quality 
of  self-discipline — knowing  what's  right  and 
knowing  what’s  expected,  and  doing  it 
without  being  supervised. 

"Those  who  get  ahead  here,  or  any- 
where else,  are  those  who  have  accepted 
the  challenge  of  self-discipline.  Self-disci- 
pline truly  is  a personal  challenge  because 
it  springs  from  within  a person.  It’s  af  unction 
of  conscience,  character  and  ability  to 
govern  one’s  self. 

"People  with  self-discipline  are 
responsible,  trustworthy,  have  integrity,  are 
willing  and  forthright.  They  can  be  counted 
upon  to  perform — even  though  unsuper- 
vised. 

"A  unit  isn't  worth  a damn  if  it  only 
responds  because  its  leadership  constantly 
has  to  check  on  things  ...  or  if  it  responds  because  there’s  fear  in  the  unit. 
One  doesn’t  have  much  if  this  is  the  kind  of  disciplinary  environment  a unit 
has.  But  if  there's  a good  level  of  self-discipline  in  each  soldier,  in  each 
company,  then  one  really  has  something  . . . and  the  leadership  can  spend 
a lot  more  of  its  time  on  things  that  are  productive. 

”1  believe  self-discipline  is  a great  challenge  to  young  people  . . . and 
developing  it  is  the  best  favor  they  can  do  for  themselves.  No  one  will  be 
in  the  Army  forever.  In  the  end,  all  will  seek  work  in  the  civilian  sector.  Who 
are  civilian  employers  going  to  hire?  The  answer  is  obvious!  Self-disciplined 
men  and  women  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  be  hired  and  retained  because 
they  are  responsible  and  can  be  counted  upon  to  earn  their  pay.  Self-discipline 
is  a salable  commodity! 

“Mature  soldiers  are  self-disciplined — not  blindly  obedient — and  they 
resent  undisciplined  elements  in  their  midst.  The  soldiers  have  made  the 
transition  into  maturity,  and  they  deplore  those  who  have  not.  I believe  most 
soldiers  do  recognize  the  need  for  military  discipline  and  are  willing  to 
subordinate  themselves  to  this  institutional  need.  All  that  is  needed  is  someone 
to  demand  it  of  them. 

"At  FortOrd,we  have  a significant  shortage  of  non-commissioned  officers 
in  grades  E6  and  E7.  That  means  that  Specialists  4 and  5 have  to  move  into 
senior  positions,  and  once  there  they  are  held  fully  responsible  for  their  squad 
or  section  members.  Obviously,  this  presents  an  enormous  challenge  to  these 
young  people.  It  also  presents  to  us  a great  opportunity  to  develop  junior 
leaders  and,  finally,  it  makes  development  of  the  quality  of  self-discipline  at 
Fort  Ord  a matter  of  even  greater  urgency." 


Maj  Gen  Philip  R Feir 
Commanding  General,  7th  Infantry 
Division  and  Fort  Ord 


soil,  in  an  attack  on  Okinawa.  In  82  days 
of  raging  battle,  more  than  25,000  enemy 
lost  their  lives  to  the  7th  Division  infantry- 
men. But  1 ,1 16  of  the  division’s  men  never 
came  home  from  Okinawa. 

Five  years  later,  the  7th  landed  in 
Korea  for  another  war.  Almost  always  wet, 
usually  cold,  and  often  outnumbered,  they 
fought  on  the  Yalu  River,  on  Heartbreak 
Ridge  and  at  Porkchop  Hill.  In  3 years  of 
war  there,  the  division  won  12  Medals  of 
Honor  and  a nickname  they  still  carry. 

Near  the  little-known  town  of  Kum- 
wha,  Korea,  the  7th  Division  found  itself 
facing  an  enemy  that  had  dug  in  and  fortified 
itself  so  well  that  artillery  and  bombs  were 
almost  useless  against  them. 

With  no  other  way  to  push  the 
entrenched  enemy  back,  the  infantrymen 
attacked  with  rifles  and  hand  grenades. 
When  they  reached  enemy  positions,  7th 


Division  soldiers  drew  their  bayonets  and 
leaped  into  the  enemy  trenches.  In  close 
combat,  one  by  one,  they  pried  the  enemy 
out  with  bayonets — and  earned  their  fame 
as  “The  Bayonet  Division.” 

After  the  war,  the  7th  Division  stayed 
on  in  Korea  for  14  years. 

The  division  was  inactivated  in  1971. 
Three  years  later,  the  Bayonet  Division  was 
brought  back  to  life  at  Fort  Ord  under 
General  Creighton  Abrams’  plan  to  increase 
the  Army  to  16  combat  divisions. 

Under  that  plan,  7th  Division’s  two 
active  Army  brigades  are  “rounded-out” 
with  the  Oregon  National  Guard’s  41st 
Infantry  Brigade  and  smaller  elements  from 
Arizona  and  California. 

The  7th  Division  is  a fighting  machine 
once  again.  Bayonet  troops  get  a steady  diet 
of  field  exercises,  joint  readiness  exercises 
and  Army  readiness  tests. 

The  division  also  supports  Combat 
Developments  Experimentation  Command 
(CDEC)  operations  that  test  new  battlefield 
concepts.  CDEC  operations  are  scientif- 
ically designed  to  determine  how  the  Army 
of  the  future  must  be  organized,  equipped 
and  used  in  order  to  win  the  next  war. 

“Fort  Ord  is  an  excellent  place  for 
an  infantry  division,”  says  Major  General 
Philip  R.  Feir,  commander  of  the  division 
and  Fort  Ord.  “The  weather  is  good.  We 
have  a relatively  small  training  area  right 
here,  but  it’s  augmented  by  Fort  Hunter- 
Liggett  and  Camp  Roberts — which  are  ab- 
solutely superb  training  grounds. 

“Fort  Hunter-Liggett  offers  a vast 
expanse  of  varied  terrain.  A division  can 
maneuver  there  without  difficulty.  Camp 
Roberts  gives  us  excellent  ranges.” 

Fort  Hunter-Liggett  (FHL)  lies  in  the 
low,  coastal  mountains  70  miles  south  of 
Fort  Ord. 

“We  can  move  our  units  down  there 
byroadand,onoccasion,  by  air.  The  training 
advantages  are  obvious.  The  fact  that  we 
move  some  distance  to  get  to  some  of  our 
training  area  turns  out  to  be  a great  benefit 
to  the  readiness  condition  of  this  division,” 
says  Maj  Gen  Feir. 


What  kind  of  a place  is  Fort  Ord? 
With  1,500  miles  of  California  beaches, 
thousands  of  scenic  wonders  to  explore  and 
the  dazzling  city  of  San  Francisco  a couple 
of  hours  away,  no  one  considers  Fort  Ord 
a hardship  tour.  One  sergeant  summed  it 
up:  “It’s  a good  place  for  people  who  want 
to  soldier  with  one  of  the  Army’s  proudest 
outfits.”  □ 
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“I  finally  decided  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted — unfortunately,  that  put  me  right  in  the 
line  of  fire  . . 


computer  technician?’  ” all  those  stripes  on  it." 
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CAPITAL 

CITY 

Story  and  photos  by  SP5  David  Polewski 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. — a city  designed 
and  built  to  symbolize  the  ideals 
of  freedom  that  make  up  America’s 
past  and  present. 

What’s  the  first  thing  that 
comes  to  mind  when  you  think 
about  Washington?  The  Capitol? 

The  monuments?  Maybe  the  White 
House?  Chances  are  it’s  some- 
thing architectural — right? 

All  the  familiar  buildings 
and  monuments  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  remind  us  of  the  role 
of  the  city  as  the  capital  of 
our  Nation.  In  fact,  that  was 
the  intent  of  those  who 
planned  the  city. 

Washington  is  a place  for 
sightseeing.  More  than  18  million 
people  visit  the  Nation’s  capital 
annually.  Tourism  is  one  of 
its  largest  sources  of  income. 
(Second  only  to  the 
Federal  Government,  which  employs 
most  of  the  city’s  workers.) 

To  the  visitor,  nothing  is 
more  expressive  of  the  character 
of  this  town  than  the  memorials 
symbolizing  our  country’s  past 
achievements  and  its  hopes  for 
the  future. 
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But  Washington  is  also  a 
working  city — a city  of  people. 
Twice  daily  on  weekdays  its 
roads  are  jammed  with  rush-hour 
commuters.  From  the  suburbs  they 
flow  into  the  city  like  a tide. 
Here,  among  memorials  to  the  past, 
they  run  the  business  of  today 
and  chart  a path  for  the  future. 
Millions  look  to  Washington 
daily  as  decisions  are  made  and 
announced  that  affect  the  Nation 

and  the  world. 

As  the  sun  sets,  the  tide 
flows  out.  The  Government’s 
business  slows,  but  never  stops. 

Dusk.  Historic  figures, 
silhouetted  by  street  lights, 
stand  guard  over  treasures  that 
can’t  be  touched.  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Lincoln  . . . men  who 
formed  and  held  together  a great 
nation  still  live  here  in  spirit, 
if  not  in  the  flesh. 

The  treasures  they  guard 
are  those  of  pride  and  promise. 

Pride  in  forming  a nation  that 
stands  as  freedom’s  showplace. 
Pride  in  its  great  past.  Pride 
in  what  the  future  promises. 

Promises  of  equal  justice 
under  the  law.  Promises  of 
government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people. 
Promises  of  eternal  hostility 
against  any  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  man. 
Promises  etched  in  marble 
on  the  city’s  great  monuments — 
constant  reminders  of  the  past, 
pointing  the  way  to  the  future.  □ 
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Automotive  Rust 


• There  are  many  cars  over  15  years  old  still  on 
the  road  and  in  good  running  condition.  But  there 
are  even  more  cars,  less  than  10  years  old,  in  junk 
yards  because  rust  has  eaten  away  at  their  bodies 
and  frames. 

An  automobile  doesn't  have  to  be  old  to  rust. 
Without  proper  care,  any  vehicle  can  fall  prey  to  rust, 
the  number-one  enemy  of  metal. 

Rust  is  the  oxidation  of  metal  that  results  from 
exposure  to  air  and  moisture.  The  paint  on  a ca1* 
normally  inhibits  its  growth,  but  even  so  rust  can 
develop  from  corrosive  substances  in  the  air  and  on 
the  highway. 

The  rust  that  you  may  see  on  the  body  of  a car 
is  not  the  most  serious.  The  worst  danger  comes  when 
rust  appears  under  floor  mats  and  carpeting,  or  in 
the  third-seat  area  of  station  wagons — and  when  it 
weakens  the  frame  and  cross  members. 

A car  is  more  susceptible  to  rust  in  areas  where 
the  air  is  salt-laden,  such  as  at  the  seashore.  But 
even  inland,  where  sand,  salt  and  calcium  chloride 
are  spread  over  icy  and  snowy  roads,  these  corrosives 
can  cause  rust  on  the  underside  of  a vehicle. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration (NHTSA)  says  that  rust  prevention  should 
begin  the  day  you  purchase  a car.  Have  your  new 
car  professionally  rust-proofed,  either  by  your  dealer 
or  an  establishment  specializing  in  this  service,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  inside  of  doors,  rocker 
panels  and  so  on. 


Have  the  car  undercoated 
before  you  drive  it  off  the  lot. 
Don't  postpone  this  a couple 
weeks,  because  an  accumulation 
of  dirt  will  have  built  up  by  then. 
A good  undercoating  should  cover 
all  sheet  metal  surfaces  under* 
the  car,  excluding  the  gas  tank, 
exhaust  system  and  areas  around 
the  catalytic  converter. 

Remember,  although  under- 
coating is  a measure  of  protec- 
tion, it's  no  guarantee  against 
corrosion.  It  can  crack  and  flake 
off,  leaving  portions  of  the  ve- 
hicle unprotected  and  allowing 
entry  of  moisture  into  cracks. 

NHTSA  also  recommends  you  take  the  new  car 
through  a car  wash  to  find  any  leaks  in  the  body  or 
around  the  windows.  Also  spray  the  underside  and 
wheel  wells  with  a hose.  There  should  be  no  opening 
to  allow  entry  of  water.  Caulk  any  openings  you  dis- 
cover. 

If  you're  looking  at  a used  car,  examine  it  care- 
fully for  rust  before  you  think  of  buying  it.  Look  for 
body  putty  and  signs  of  repainting  that  may  disguise 
areas  where  rust  has  already  taken  its  toll. 

Lift  the  mat  in  the  trunk,  or  if  it's  a station 
wagon,  take  out  the  spare  tire  and  examine  the  tire 
well.  Check  under  the  carpeting  in  the  passenger 
areas.  Be  suspicious  of  any  musty  odors.  As  with 
a new  car,  drive  it  through  a car  wash  and  look  for 
leaks. 

An  automobile  requires  regular  maintenance 
to  keep  it  free  from  rust.  Keep  it  clean.  Wash  it 
frequently.  And  wax  it  at  least  twice  a year. 

If  you  live  in  an  area  where  sand  and  salt  are 
spread  on  the  roads,  hose  down  the  underside  of  your 
car  at  least  twice  a year-midway  through  the  winter 
and  during  early  spring.  A white  film  that  may  show 
up  on  your  car  during  winter  driving  is  a tell-tale  sign 
of  salt  from  road  splash.  Wash  it  off  at  once. 

Regularly  inspect  your  car  for  leaks.  Check 
for  weakness  or  deterioration  of  the  structural  mem- 
bers. A welding  shop  can  strengthen  the  rusted-out 
portion  of  the  frames  or  cross  members.  Sand  any 
rust  spots,  then  clean  and  repaint  them. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  56) 


• New  type  of  solar  panel  (right)  developed 
for  U.S.  Army  Mobility  Equipment  Research 
and  Development  Command,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va., 
will  be  used  by  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
forces  in  Middle  East.  . . .Panels,  which  have 
rectangular  rather  than  circular  power  cells, 

will  be  placed  on  top  of  Mount  Iwebid  in  Egypt.  . . . 
There  they  will  power  radio  relay  station  operated 
by  Sinai  Support  Mission.  . . .New  design,  similar 
to  satellite  solar  panels,  produces  60  percent 
more  power  than  conventional  panels. 

• U.S.  Army  Reserve  Component  recruiting 
mission  has  been  assumed  by  54  of  57  Recruit- 
ing Command  districts.  . . .Remaining  three 
districts  will  soon  join  program,  according  to 
USAREC  spokesman. 


New  Army  Abortion  Policy 

• Army  has  announced  new  policy  regarding  abortions  in 
Army  medical  facilities.  . . .Policy  will  permit  prepaid  abor- 
tions for  women  located  overseas  and  abortions  at  government 
expense  for  women  who  meet  below  listed  criteria  established 
by  1979  Defense  Appropriations  Act. 

Abortions  normally  will  be  performed  in  Army  medical 
facilities  only  in  following  circumstances: 

• When  life  of  mother  is  endangered. 

• When  mother  is  victim  of  rape  or  incest  which  has  been 
reported  promptly  to  a law  enforcement  agency  or  public  health 
service. 

• Where,  in  opinion  of  two  physicians,  severe  and  long- 
lasting  physical  health  damage  to  mother  would  result  if  preg- 
nancy were  carried  to  term. 

• When  medical  procedures  make  it  necessary  to  terminate 
an  abnormal  pregnancy. 

Policy  allows  for  prepaid  abortions  to  overcome  disad- 
vantage of  military  personnel  and  dependents  stationed  overseas 
where  abortions  are  unavailable  or  inaccessible.  . . .Except 
for  those  in  Hawaii,  Alaska  and  United  Kingdom,  military  per- 
sonnel and  dependents  who  do  not  qualify  for  abortions  at  govern- 
ment expense  may  obtain  abortions  on  a prepaid  fee  basis  at 
nearest  military  medical  facility. 

Patients  will  be  charged  $167  for  abortion  performed 
on  outpatient  basis.  . .$408  if  abortion  requires  inpatient  care.  . . . 
Charges  were  formulated  to  cover  full  cost  of  performing  abor- 
tion in  a military  medical  facility. 


• Military  dining  facilities 
will  begin  using  soy  bean  protein 
this  month  to  stretch  ground 
beef.  . . .A  Department  of  Defense 
food  planning  board  approved 
use  of  soy  products  following 
favorable  tests  in  selected  dining 
facilities.  . . .It  will  be  used  in 
recipes  calling  for  ground  beef 
and  in  ground  beef  patties.  . . . 
Officials  pointed  out  that  while 
maintaining  nutritional  value 
of  ground  beef,  use  of  soy  protein 
will  reduce  DOD  food  bill  by  $6.2 
million  a year.  . . .Soy  protein 
use  will  be  tested  for  a year. 

Answers  to  Mindbenders 
(Page  32) 

COMMO  CHECK:  Alfa.  Bravo,  Charlie.  Delta,  Echo, 
Foxtrot,  Golf,  Hotel.  India.  Juliet.  Kilo,  Lima.  Mike,  No- 
vember, Oscar,  Papa,  Quebec,  Romeo,  Sierra,  Tango, 
Uniform,  Victor,  Whiskey,  X-ray,  Yankee,  Zulu.  THE 
ARMY  DIVISIONS:  1 Infantry  2 Mechanized  Infantry 
3.  Armor  4 Airborne  ARMY  FACES:  1 Harold  Brown, 
Secretary  of  Defense  2 Audie  Murphy,  Medal  of  Honor 
winner,  most  decorated  soldier  of  World  War  II.  movie 
star  3.  Clifford  Alexander  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Army  4 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  34th  President  of  the  United 
States.  General  of  the  Army,  commander  of  Allied 
forces  in  Europe  during  World  War  II. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  54) 


• President  Carter  has  pro- 
claimed May  28  through  June  3, 

1979,  as  Vietnam  Veterans  Week.  . . . 
In  his  proclamation,  the  President 
urged  all  Americans  to  express 
their  sincere  thanks  for  the  service 
of  all  Vietnam  era  veterans.  . . . 

He  called  upon  state  and  local 
governments  as  well  as  veterans 
and  their  groups  and  organizations 
".  . .to  publicly  recognize  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  acti- 
vities yesterday's  service  and 
today's  contributions  of  Vietnam 
era  veterans." 

• Transportation  School  offers 
information  by  phone.  . . .Soldiers 
with  a transportation  MOS  now 
have  a means  to  talk  with  U.S. 

Army  Transportation  School  at 
Fort  Eustis,  Va.  . . .A  24-hour 
hotline  has  been  set  up  by  School's 
Directorate  of  Evaluation  to 
answer  questions  about  soldier's 
manual,  skill  qualification  tests, 
course  quotas  or  any  other*  area 
of  training  development.  . . .Sol- 
diers wanting  information  should 
call  AUTOVON  927-3571,  com- 
mercial (804)  878-3571. 


REDCOM  Mission  Expanded 

• Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Readiness  Command  (USREDCOM), 
has  been  assigned  additional  responsibility  as  Director,  Joint  Deploy- 
ment Agency  (JDA).  . . .Acting  for  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  JDA 
director  is  responsible  for  planning,  coordinating  and  monitoring 

all  movements  and  deployments  of  mobilized  U.S.  forces  and  equip- 
ment. . . .This  includes  development  of  plans  for  air,  land  and  sea 
transportation  of  forces  required  by  overseas  commanders  for 
general  war,  contingencies  and  exercises.  . . .A  modest  increase 
in  REDCOM  staff  is  anticipated  to  assist  in  this  additional  mis- 
sion. . . .For  more  on  mission  of  U.S.  Readiness  Command,  see 
"REDCOM  Anywhere,  Anytime,"  page  37. 

Faster,  Safer  Fuze  System 

• Setting  time  fuzes  to  within  1/10  of  a second  will  become 
an  easy  task  for  artillerymen  by  early  1980s.  . . .A  7-pound  com- 
puterized box,  part  of  M587/724/36  electronic  time  fuze  system, 
fits  over  nose  of  a round,  touches  three-ring  bullseye  and,  in  a 
second,  sets  detonation  time.  . . .System  can  be  used  for  high  ex- 
plosive rounds,  submunition  rounds  and  canister  rounds  for  105mm, 
155mm  and  8-inch  howitzers — as  well  as  175mm  guns.  . . .Safety 
features  include  an  automatic  internal  check  that  rejects  fuze 
errors.  . . .Firing  circuit  cannot  be  powered  until  3.4  seconds  before 
target  time.  . . .Any  interruption  in  detonating  process  will  cause 

a restart  of  countdown.  . . .If  restarted,  round  will  detonate  on 
or  after  impact.  . .preventing  explosion  over  friendly  troops-  . 

Fuze  is  also  safe  from  enemy  electronic  countermeasures  because 
it  neither  gives  off  nor  receives  electromagnetic  energy.  . . .During 
tests,  system  was  98  percent  reliable.  . . .Two  percent  difference 
was  blamed  on  faulty  rounds,  none  of  which  detonated. 


• Engineering  development 
is  going  ahead  on  Vehicle  Mounted 
Road  Mine  Detector  System 
(VMRMDS).  . . .New  system  repre- 
sents a major  technological  break- 
through. . . .It  is  only  system 
that  can  reliably  detect  both 
metallic  and  plastic  anti-tank/anti- 
vehicular  land  mines.  . .with  a 
very  low  false  alarm  rate.  . . . 
VMRMDS  locates  buried  mines 
through  a special  search  head 
that  can  be  mounted  on  any  stand- 
ard Army  vehicle.  . . .When  system 
detects  a buried  mine,  an  alarm 
is  sounded  and  a visual  display 
pinpoints  its  exact  location. 
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Army  National  Guard 
and  Reserve 
lieutenants  receive 
rigorous  hands-on 
Joining  in  the  Reserve 
Component  Officer 
Basic  Course  at  Fort 
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course  offers  newly 
commissioned  officers 
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New  Chief  of  Staff 


• General  Edward  C.  Meyer  has  been  promoted  to  that  rank  and 
sworn  in  as  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army,  succeeding  General  Bernard 
W.  Rogers.  Rogers,  Chief  of  Staff  since  October  1976,  has  been  named 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe. 

Prior  to  his  assignment  as  chief  of  staff,  Meyer  served  as  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans,  at  Headquarters,  DA,  and 
senior  Army  representative  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York. 

Meyer  was  born  in  St.  Mary's  Pa.,  December  11,  1928.  He  was 
commissioned  an  infantry  second  lieutenant  upon  graduation  from 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1951.  He  holds  a B.S.  degree  in  military 
engineering,  and  an  M.S.  degree  in  international  affairs  from  George 
Washington  University. 

During  28  years  of  service,  the  new  chief  of  staff  served  as  an 
infantry  company  commander;  battalion  commander,  2d  Battalion, 

5th  Cavalry,  1st  Cavalry  Division;  Federal  Executive  Fellow  at  Brookings 
Institution;  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations,  U.S.  Army  Europe 
and  Seventh  Army;  and  Commanding  General,  3d  Infantry  Division 
(Mechanized). 


New  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army 


• Command  Sergeant  Major  (CSM)  William  A.  Connelly  became 
the  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  (SMA)  on  July  1.  He  succeeds  SMA 
William  G.  Bainbridge  who  retired  June  30. 

Connelly  comes  to  his  new  assignment  following  a two-year  tour 
as  Command  Sergeant  Major,  U.S.  Forces  Command,  Fort  McPherson, 
Ga.  Prior  to  that  he  served  in  Germany  as  the  1st  Armored  Division's 
command  sergeant  major.  His  service  includes  tours  in  Vietnam, 
Germany  and  several  stateside  posts. 

His  decorations  and  awards  include  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  with 
two  oak  leaf  clusters  and  V device,  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal 
with  oak  leaf  cluster,  the  Army  Commendation  Medal  with  two  oak 
leaf  clusters,  three  awards  of  the  Air  Medal  including  one  for  valor, 
Combat  Infantryman  Badge,  Aircraft  Crewman  Badge  and  various 
campaign  medals. 

Connelly,  from  Monticello,  Ga.,  has  been  in  the  Army  for  27 
years  and  a command  sergeant  major  since  1973. 

The  position  of  SMA  was  established  in  1966.  The  first  was  sworn 
in  July  1,  1966.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  five  SMAs.  Connelly 
is  the  sixth. 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  54-56) 


1979  State  Voting  information 

• The  following  States  will  hold  statewide  and  congressional 
elections  during  1979.  . . .All  of  the  States  listed  accept  the  Federal 
Post  Card  Application  (FPCA)  Form  as  the  method  to  register 

to  vote  or  as  a request  for  an  application  to  register. 

•KENTUCKY  — Election  of  Governor,  Lt.  Governor,  Constitutional 
Officers,  all  State  Representatives  and  State  Senators. 

General  Election  — Nov.  6,  1979 

General  Registration  Deadline  --  Oct.  10,  1979 

• LOUISIANA  — Election  of  Governor,  Lt.  Governor,  State  Con- 
stitutional Officers,  State  Legislators  and  State  Senators. 

Primary  Election  — Oct.  27,  1979 

General  Election  --  Nov.  6,  1979 
Registration  Deadline  --  30  days  before  election 

•MISSISSIPPI  — Election  of  Governor,  Lt.  Governor,  State 
Constitutional  Officers,  State  Legislators  and  State  Senators. 
Primary  Election  --  Aug.  7,  1979 
General  Election  --  Nov.  6,  1979 
Registration  Deadline  — 30  days  before  election 

•NEW  JERSEY  --  Election  of  General  Assembly,  County  and 
Local  Officials 

General  Election  --  Nov.  6,  1979 

General  Registration  Deadline  --  Oct.  9,  1979 

• PENNSYLVANIA  — Election  of  Justice  of  Supreme  Court  and 
other  State  Judges. 

General  Election  --  Nov.  6,  1979 

Registration  Deadline  — Deadline  for  military  and  overseas 
citizens  is  not  fixed  but  application  must  be  received  in  time 
to  allow  for  transmission  of  election  materials  and  receipt  of 
ballot  not  later  than  the  Friday  before  the  election. 

• VIRGINIA  — Election  of  State  Senators  and  House  of  Delegates. 
General  Election  — Nov.  6,  1979 

General  Registration  Deadline  — Oct.  6,  1979 

In  addition  to  the  elections  outlined,  a number  of  local,  muni- 
cipal, county  and  other  elections  are  scheduled,  including  important 
referendums  and  bond  issues.  . . .Voters  should  contact  their  town 
or  county  clerks  for  details  on  these  elections.  Information  can 
be  obtained  from  voting  officers  and  by  referring  to  the  1978 
Assistance  Guide.  . . .Additional  information  is  available  from 
the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Office,  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Pentagon,  Room  2E789,  Washington,  D.C.  20301; 
Autovon:  224-4928. 


• The  U.S.  Army  Infantry 
School,  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  will 
reopen  its  Airborne  Depart- 
ment's Pathfinder  School  in 
October.  . . .According  to 
officials  the  school  was  closed 
last  year  for  budgetary  rea- 
sons. . . .but  the  Army's  con- 
tinuing need  for  qualified  path- 
finders caused  that  decision 
to  be  reversed.  . . .The  3-week 
Pathfinder  School  course  deals 
primarily  with  use  and  control 
of  Army  helicopters  and  Air 
Force  Caribous  for  troop  or 
cargo  drops  as  well  as  directing 
tactical  supporting  fire  from 
aircraft  and  artillery.  . . .The 
training  prepares  pathfinders 
to  be  able  to  direct  all  phases 
of  insertion  operations.  . . . 
Students  above  take  part  in  one 
of  two  shakedown  classes  con- 
ducted to  update  and  test  the 
course. 
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ASTRONUT 

I have  read  with  interest  your 
article  "Baseball's  Best  Bets"  (April 
SOLDIERS).  I hope  that  Zack  Richards 
isn't  placing  any  bets  on  his  predictions. 

I have  the  impression  that  he  ended 
up  with  the  Astros  at  the  end  of  his 
article,  had  a deadline  to  meet,  and 
rushed  through  it,  vaguely  recalling 
the  names  of  some  team  players. 

He  went  into  depth,  describing 
the  players  acquired  by  all  the  other 
clubs,  including  the  Padres,  adding 
insult  to  injury.  The  Astros  made 
a tremendous  improvement  in  their 
lineup  when  they  received  Craig 
Reynolds  and  Alan  Ashby.  By  trading 
two  starting  pitchers,  we  reduced 
our  rotation  from  five  pitchers  to 
four,  and  that  is  why  Houston  has 
had  its  best  start  in  18  seasons. 

The  Astros  are  1 2 and  4 as  of 
this  writing,  with  10  of  those  wins 
against  the  Dodgers,  Giants  and  Pirates. 
They  are  an  entirely  different  team 
than  any  Astro  team  before.  They 
have  what  it  takes  to  win  the  West 
Division  this  year,  and  to  follow  fhe 
footsteps  of  the  Houston  Oilers  and 
Rockets. 

SP5  Larry  Ewing 
Houston,  Tex. 

Your  courage  and  your  support 
for  the  Astros  is  commendable.  Fans 
like  you  help  keep  baseball  exciting 
and  interesting . However,  Zack  refuses 
to  budge  on  his  predictions.  If  he  has 
the  same  success  as  did  our  forecaster 
for  the  1978  season  (with  whom  you 
also  disagreed),  it  looks  like  another 
bad  year  for  you  and  the  Astros. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  correct 
and  the  Astros  take  their  division, 
we  will  publish  and  send  you  an 
autographed  picture  of  Zack  eating 
crow , Good  luck  to  you  and  the 
Astros.  And,  good  luck  to  you,  Zack. 


MEDAL  SUPPORT 

Is  there  a government  agency 
that  will  engrave  the  medals  I 
received  in  the  U.S.  Army?  If  so, 
what  medals  will  they  engrave  and 
what  information  will  they  put  on 
the  medals? 

Andrew  Connelly 
The  Woodlands,  Tex. 

The  U.S.  Army  Support  Activity 
in  Philadelphia  will  engrave  your 
name  on  any  decorations  (Purple 
Heart  through  the  Medal  of  Honor) 
that  you  have  been  awarded.  They 
will  not  engrave  service  medals  (such 
as  the  World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
or  Vietnam  Service  Medal).  Send 
the  medals  to  U.S.  Armv  Support 
Activity,  ATTN:  STS-AP-SEI,  Bldg. 
M5C,  2800  S.  20th  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19101. 

MY  HEART  TOO 

As  a Navy  journalist  on  the  staff 
of  ALL  HANDS  magazine,  I read 
most  of  the  armed  forces  pubs.  Few 
try  anything  unusual  or  purely  visual 
or  not  directly  related  to  the  mission 
of  fhe  individual  unit  or  service  branch. 
SOLDIERS  is  frequently  the  exception 
and  I wanted  you  to  know  that  some 
of  your  readers  appreciate  the  time, 
thought  and  effort  that  goes  into 
such  an  evolution. 

I was  especially  impressed  by  your 
treatment  of  "I  Left  my  Heart 
in  San  Francisco"  in  the  May 
issue.  The  photography  was  good, 
the  layout  was  interesting  and,  having 
never  been  to  San  Francisco,  I can 
now  clearly  visualize  what  Douglas 
Cross  and  George  Cory  wrote  about 
so  eloquently. 

Dan  Wheeler 
Journalist  First  Class 
U.S.  Navy 


AMTRAKING  AMERICA 

Thank  you  for  MSgt  Glasgow's 
fine  article  on  "AMTRAKing  America" 
in  the  March  Soldiers.  I rode  Amtrak's 
Zephyr  from  Reno  to  Sacramento 
last  year  as  part  of  a TDY  trip.  We 
went  from  drizzle  to  blizzard  to 
spring  blossoms  in  under  four  hours. 
Splendor,  great  service,  and  on-time 
performance  characterized  the  trip! 

I have  equally  great  memories  from 
over  10,000  miles  on  Amtrak  throughout 
most  parts  of  the  country. 

Sadly,  there  are  plans  to  eliminate 
43  percent  of  Amtrak's  system  this 
year.  The  1973-74  fuel  crisis  showed 
that  Americans  crowd  the  trains 
when  automobile  fuel  is  in  short  supply. 
These  trains  are  at  least  10  times 
more  energy-efficient  and  133  times 
safer  than  automobiles. 

A well-developed  rail  system 
could  again  become  a significant 
part  of  our  national  transportation 
system  (like  it  is  in  many  overseas 
countries)  if  Amtrak  were  expanded 
and  made  available  to  more  Americans. 
Michael  H.  Diem 
Fort  Stewart,  Ga. 

NO  TOMBSTONE  PLEASE 

The  article  "Secrets  of  Fort  Hua- 
chuca"  (May  SOLDIERS)  was  very 
informative  and  interesting  reading; 
however,  I would  like  to  make  one 
small  correction.  On  page  19,  there 
is  a picture  identified  as  Tombstone. 
Actually  it  is  a picture  of  the  "Old 
Tucson  Movie  Location"  which  is 
about  I 10  miles  northwest  of  Tomb- 
stone. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

SGT  Allen  D.  Karr 
APO  New  York 

Your  identification  is  correct. 
Thanks  for  the  help. 
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SALUTE  TO  COOKS 

Congratulations  on  a fine  May 
issue  of  SOLDIERS.  The  feature 
concerning  our  Army  cooks  was  long 
overdue.  It  has  been  my  observation 
over  the  years  that  we  fail  to  take 
time  to  recognize  the  efforts  of 
assigned  mess  personnel. 

This  is  especially  true  in  a tactical 
environment.  That  hot  soup  at  2400 
and  that  hot  cup  of  coffee  at  0430 
require  the  94's  to  work  around  the 
clock  and  js  appreciated. 

I,  for  one,  salute  our  cooks. 

LTC  Rudd  H.  Johnson 
Fort  Gillem,  Ga. 


"Things  must  be  going  badly.  They’re 
actually  serving  it  on  shingles.” 


Gl  BILL  EXTENSION 

In  What's  New  (February  SOLDIERS) 
there's  an  article  entitled  "Benefits 
for  Some  Officers."  It  explains  that 
officers  who  entered  the  ROTC  program 
before  January  I,  1977  and  were 
commissioned  before  January  2,  1978 
were  eligible  to  receive  educational 
benefits  under  the  Gl  Bill.  The  VA 
office  I applied  to  said  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  rule  change. 


Is  there  such  a change  and,  if 
so,  how  do  I obtain  information  on 
that  change? 

2d  Lt  Robert  R.  Hollister 
Ft.  Sill,  Okla. 

There  is  such  a change.  Recommend 
you  check  with  your  post  Education 
Office  for  details.  If  information 
isn't  available  there,  have  them  con- 
tact Education  Rehabilitation  Ser- 
vice, Department  of  Veterans  Bene- 
fits, V.A.,  810  Vermont  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20420 

WE  RE  NUMBER  ONE 

As  a lacrosse  fan  I was  extremely 
pleased  to  see  some  coverage  of 
the  sport  in  your  magazine  (March 
SOLDIERS).  I feel,  however,  that 
the  article  was  made  less  than  com- 
plete by  the  omission  of  a reference 
to  Cornell  University.  The  Big  Red 
has  fielded  some  excellent  teams 
recently,  including  three  of  the  last 
five  NCAA  Division  I championship 
squads.  Under  the  direction  of  Coach 
Richie  Moran,  Cornell's  lacrosse 
team  is  a power  in  the  sports  world 
that  cannot  be  overlooked. 

2d  Lt  Jan  M.  Harris 
Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska 


FIRST  ARMY  HOSPITAL 

In  "Postmarks"  (March  SOLDIERS), 
you  state  that  the  Army  hospital 
at  Fort  Campbell  will  be  the  first 
ever  dedicated  to  an  Army  nurse. 

It  will  be  the  first  Army  hospital 
ever  dedicated  to  an  Army  nurse. 

On  9 July  1944,  Gardiner  General 
Hospital,  Chicago,  Illinois,  was  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  2LT  Ruth  M.  Gardiner, 
the  first  Army  nurse  killed  in  a theater 
of  operations  during  World  War  II. 

Maj  Arthur  W.  Schmoker 
Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 


KEITH  L.  WARE 

Your  story  "Uncommon  Soldier" 
about  Major  General  Keith  L.  Ware 
brought  memories.  General  Ware 
(then  a Lt  Col)  was  my  battalion 
commander  when  he  was  presented 
the  Medal  of  Honor  after  the  war. 

Both  Audie  Murphy  and  Ware 
earned  the  MOH  during  the  battle 
of  the  Colmar  Pocket  in  eastern 
France.  They  were  members  of  the 
15th  Inf  Regt  of  the  3d  Inf  Div. 

An  outpost  of  the  Society  of  the 
3d  Inf  Div  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area  has  been  named  in  memory 
of  General  Ware. 

Frank  Amendolea 
Prince  George,  Va. 

EMPLOYEE  AWARDS 

The  article  titled  "Employee  of 
the  Year"  (April  SOLDIERS)  omitted 
the  fact  that  Ms.  Mary  Nell  (H.)  Wooten, 
Reference  Librarian,  was  named  Civilian 
Employee  of  the  Year  in  the  Professional 
and  Scientific  Category.  As  a matter 
of  added  information,  she  and  the 
other  post  winners  represented  Fort 
Campbell  in  the  Middle  Tennessee 
Federal  Employee  of  the  Year  Awards 
Program  sponsored  by  the  Middle 
Tennessee  Federal  Executive  Associa- 
tion and  the  Federal  Personnel  Council. 
Ms.  Wooten  was  picked  the  Middle 
Tennessee  Federal  Employee  of  the 
Year  in  the  Professional  and  Scien- 
tific Category  while  Mr.  Fred  Tumm 
was  named  the  winner  in  the  General 
Services— Trades  and  Crafts  Category. 
Mildred  H.  King 
Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

SOLDIERS  Is  lor  soldiers  and  we  Invite  readers'  views. 
Slay  under  1 50  words— a postcard  will  do — and  Include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  withhold  your  name 
If  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because  of 
space.  We  can’t  publish  or  answer  every  one  but  we'll 
use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to:  Feed- 
back, SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  VA 
22314. 
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Twenty-four  hours  a day,  the  busy  outpatient  clinic  treats  general 
health  problems  and  serves  as  the  port  of  entry  for  most  patients  into  the 
medical  world  of  the  new  Walter  Reed  hospital. 


WRAMC:  IN  PURSUIT 
OF  EXCELLENCE 

Brian  Sullivan 


HE  WAS  a doctor,  a teacher,  a 
scientist — a gentle,  courteous  man. 
His  studies  on  the  causes  of  typhoid 
and  yellow  fever  left  a lasting 
legacy.  His  work  saved  people 
worldwide  from  the  fear,  pain  and 
sorrow  these  diseases  caused.  But 
in  1902,  at  the  age  of  51,  he  died 
of  complications  from  an  appen- 
dectomy. 

BRIAN  SULLIVAN  Is  an  information  specialist  In  the 
Public  Affairs  Office,  Waller  Reed  Army  Medical  Center, 
Washington,  D.C. 


He  was  Major  Walter  Reed, 
a doctor  in  uniform.  His  career  in 
medicine  was  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
of  excellence.  Today,  his  name 
identifies  what  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  Army  medical  center  in  the 
world. 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center  (WRAMC)  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  a bustling  medical  commu- 
nity with  a three-fold  purpose:  pa- 
tient care,  research  and  education. 
Its  reputation  and  ability  to  serve 


didn’tdevelop  quickly.  Rather, they 
are  the  result  of  years  of  slow,  but 
steady  growth  and  the  vision  and 
dedication  of  the  men  and  women 
who  worked  here.  That  process 
began  quietly  in  May  1909  and  has 
continued  for  70  years. 

About  a year  ago,  Walter 
Reed  took  a big  step  forward.  The 
medical  center  moved  into  a square 
of  concrete,  steel  and  glass,  125  feet 
tall,  with  floor  space  covering  28 
acres.  In  its  more  than  5,500  rooms 
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are  beds  for  1,280  patients.  In  size, 
it  ranks  in  the  top  one  percent  of 
all  hospitals  in  the  United  States. 

But  what  makes  the  center 
special  is  not  its  size  or  its  newness. 
Rather,  it’s  unusual  because  of  the 
people  who  operate  this  center  for 
the  care  of  military  people  around 
the  world.  To  aid  in  that  effort,  the 
new  center  included  as  many  mod- 
ern fearures  as  could  be  provided 
and  the  budget  would  allow. 

What  effect  has  the  center 
had  on  the  patients  who  come  here 
seeking  treatment?  Dr.  (Colonel) 
Walter  Brott,  chief  of  thoracic 
(chest)  surgery,  says:  “I  think  pa- 
tients enjoy  the  nicer  surroundings. 
But  what  impresses  them  most  is 
the  care.  The  nurses,  physicians  and 
technicians  take  a great  interest  in 
their  patients.  They  work  hard  and 
spend  many  long  hours  beyond  their 
regular  duty  requirements.  This  has 
been  true  in  the  past,  and  we  hope 
it  doesn't  ever  change. 

“It’s  nice  to  have  a brand  new 
facility.  When  patients  come  into 
a clinic  and  see  it's  nice  and  clean 
and  the  equipment  is  first  class,  it 
gives  them  an  impression  that  things 
are  first  class.  We  think  they  always 
have  been,  but  the  attitude  is  very 
important  and  helpful.” 

Because  it's  a medical  refer- 
ral center,  Walter  Reed  provides 
services  for  people  from  beyond  the 
Washington  area.  The  hospital 
houses  a daily  average  of  more  than 
800  inpatients.  “About  one-third 
live  in  what  you  might  call  the 
metropolitan  Washington  area,  or 
within  easy  commuting  distance  of 
the  center,  and  receive  the  bulk  of 
their  primary  medical  care  from 
us,”  says  Major  General-George  I. 
Baker,  center  commander. 

“Another  one-third  come 
from  within  the  Walter  Reed  Health 
Services  Region.  This  includes  the 
northeastern  states  as  far  south  as 
North  Carolina  and  as  far  west  as 
Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Most 
of  the  remaining  third  come  from 
Europe.”  (WRAMC  is  the  major 
referral  center  from  Europe.) 

The  center  also  operates  six 
outpatient  clinics  at  Army  locations 


in  the  Washington  area,  including 
the  busy  Pentagon  and  Fort  Myer, 
Va.,  clinics. 

“In  some  specialties,  such  as 
surgery  on  the  nervous  system, 
we're  virtually  the  only  referral 
center  Army-wide.  We  receive  a 
large  number  of  these  patients  from 
around  the  world,”  says  Maj  Gen 
Baker.  “For  example,  we’re  a 
worldwide  referral  center  for  pa- 
tients with  bone  tumors.  That’s 
because  of  the  Armed  Forces  Insti- 
tute of  Pathology  and  its  excellent 
diagnostic  service  available  here. 
We  also  get  a lot  of  patients  with 
various  cancers.  Heart  surgery  is 
also  very  active.  Well  over  200  open 
heart  operations  are  done  here  each 
year, as  well  as  many  heart  catheter- 
ization studies.”  (For  additional 
comments , see  interview  with  Maj 
Gen  Baker , page  10.) 

The  latest  advances  in  medical 
technology  are  used  throughout  the 
hospital.  Automated  systems  trans- 
port most  items  used  in  patient  care, 
including  food  service,  pharmacy 
and  laboratory  materials.  The  Food 
Service  Division  prepares  and 
serves  nearly  6,000  meals  a day  to 
patients  and  staff.  Computer  sys- 
tems also  take  care  of  sterilizing  and 
distributing  supplies  and  linens. 

Medicines  and  prescriptions 
are  prepared  in  the  hospital’s  own 
central  pharmacy.  Every  dose  is 
prepared,  packaged  and  labeled 
separately.  Each  floor  has  its  own 
branch  pharmacy  to  distribute  sup- 
plies. All  medications  are  delivered 
in  locked  carts. 

The  patient’s  food,  supplies 
and  linens  are  delivered  by  a hidden 
monorail  system . It  runs  out  of  sight 
in  the  service  floors  sandwiched 
between  the  patient  floors. 

Rooms  are  designed  for  the 
patient’s  maximum  comfort.  Rooms 
on  the  upper  floors  face  onto  a 
landscaped  courtyard  located  on  the 
fifth  floor.  When  weather  permits, 
patients  may  enjoy  going  outside 
without  ever  leaving  the  hospital. 

Nursing  units  are  set  up 
outside  the  courtyard  boundaries. 
Each  nursing  unit  is  divided  into 
private,  semiprivate  or  multi-bed 


Facts  About  WRAMC 

• Each  of  the  four  in-patient  floors  in  the 
new  hospital  contains  more  beds  than 
87  percent  of  the  hospitals  registered 
with  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion. 

• Of  the  hospital’s  8,303  employees  at 
the  end  of  1978,  1,164  were  military 
officers,  1,574  were  enlisted  men  and 
women  and  5,565  were  civilians.  In- 
cluded in  this  number  are  483  physi- 
cians, 46  dentists  and  510  registered 
nurses. 

• At  the  beginning  of  1979,  332  physi- 
cians were  training  as  interns,  residents 
andfellows.  Thirteen  dentists  were  also 
being  trained.  Sixty  other  officers, 
enlisted  and  civilians  were  enrolled  in 
various  administrative  and  medical 
specialty  programs. 

• Walter  Reed’s  Fabric  Care  Facility 
processes  38,000  pieces  of  laundry  in 
an  8-hour  shift. 

• The  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathol- 
ogy, located  at  Walter  Reed,  is  housed 
in  the  only  atomic  bomb-proof  building 
in  Washington.  It  was  designed  in  the 
1950s,  but  development  of  the  hydro- 
gen bomb  made  it  obsolete  even  before 
the  building  was  completed. 

• The  Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of 
Research,  the  Army’s  largest  medical 
research  unit,  with  branches  around  the 
world,  also  is  located  on  Walter  Reed’s 
main  post.  Through  the  years,  its  sci- 
entists were  instrumental  in  developing 
mechanisms  of  malarial  chemotherapy, 
as  well  as  procedures  for  chlorination 
of  water,  vaccines  against  German 
measles  and  meningitis,  and  screening 
tests  to  detect  narcotics. 


patient  rooms.  Each  room  is 
equipped  with  television  and  radio. 

Outpatient  clinics  are  located 
on  the  lower  floors  for  easy  access 
to  parking. 

For  most  patients,  the  medi- 
cal clinic  is  the  port  of  entry  into 
the  medical  world  of  Walter  Reed. 
Here  patients  are  screened.  In  this 
way  the  physician  gains  more  com- 
plete information  about  each  patient 
he  sees.  The  clinic  treats  general 
medical  problems  on  a 24-hour 
basis.  This  leaves  the  emergency 
room  free  to  handle  emergencies 
only. 

The  fourth  floor  of  the  center 
houses  a 200-bed  facility  for  acute 
and  intensive  care.  It  includes  med- 
ical, surgical,  cardiology  and  new- 
born intensive  care  units.  There’s 
also  a labor  and  delivery  suite,  a 
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BUILDING  THE  NEW  WALTER  REED 


• During  excavation  of  the  new  hospital  site,  57,500  truckloads  of  dirt,  totaling  460,000 
cubic  yards,  were  hauled  away. 

• The  reinforcing  steel  for  the  new  building  would  stretch  1 ,561  miles  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  Denver,  Colo. 

• The  125-foot-high  structure  is  equal  to  a 10-story  building.  Its  area  is  1.2  million 
gross  square  feet  or  27.5  acres. 

• the  new  hospital  has  2,700  telephones  and  more  than  30,000  light  fixtures. 

• The  center’s  main  section  covers  147  acres,  larger  by  37  acres  than  the  Vatican, 
an  independent  country. 

• It’s  a 2-mile  walk  around  its  border.  Within  the  post  are  28.5  miles  of  roads,  driveways 
and  walkways. 


metabolic  research  unit,  the  Army 
and  Navy’s  only  organ  transplant 
unit  and  an  outpatient  surgery 
center.  All  are  within  a minute’s 
walk  from  the  center’s  16  operating 
rooms,  scene  of  800  operations  a 
month. 

On  the  top  three  floors,  pa- 
tient rooms  are  clustered  around 
central  nursing  stations.  Each  of  the 
three  floors  has  a nursing  unit 
manager , a team  of  communications 
clerks,  medical  record  and  supply 
technicians  and  housekeeping  per- 
sonnel. Their  services  free  the 
nursing  staff  for  direct  patient  care. 
The  concept  is  a Walter  Reed  in- 
vention. It  has  won  praise  from  the 
nursing  staff  and  is  being  adopted 
in  other  hospitals. 

Wall  units  behind  each  bed 
contain  all  the  equipment  needed  to 
meet  the  patient’s  daily  needs.  They 
contain  oxygen,  compressed  air  and 
suction  units,  electrical  outlets,  a 
telephone  jack  and  the  patient’s 
nurse  call  system.  There’s  also  an 
overhead  reading  light  and  controls 
for  the  patient’s  television  set. 

The  command  post  for  all  this 
technical  gear  is  room  2Z14 — the 
environmental  control  room.  Its 


computer  system  can  monitor  1 ,200 
control  points  in  the  hospital  at  any 
given  time.  The  system  insures  that 
all  rooms  will  have  proper  tempera- 
ture the  year  round.  The  computer 
gives  the  fahrenheit  temperatures 
and  humidity  readings  in  both  the 
hot  and  cold  ducts.  Any  drop  or  rise 
in  the  programmed  temperature  sets 
off  alarms  to  warn  the  control 
operator.  The  computer  also  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  smoke.  When 
equipment  malfunctions,  an  alarm 
sounds  at  the  console.  A mechanic 
is  then  dispatched  to  investigate. 

On  the  bottom  floor  is  the 
Department  of  Radiology.  Here,  a 
variety  of  services  are  provided. 
Pictures  taken  through  the  skull 
show  the  delicate  structure  of  the 
inner  ear.  The  exact  size  and  loca- 
tion of  the  mass  in  the  brain  is  found 
without  resorting  to  painful  proce- 
dures. Examination  of  the  thyroid 
can  be  done  without  injecting  ra- 
dioactive material.  An  automatic 
processor  turns  out  finished  X-ray 
pictures  in  just  90  seconds. 

One  diagnostic  aid  which 
doesn’t  actually  involve  radiation  is 
the  ultrasound  machine.  Thisdevice 
finds  masses  of  different  density  in 


the  body  by  the  reflection  of  sound 
waves.  It’s  especially  useful  with 
obstetric  patients. 

“We’ve  had  cases  where  this 
unit  could  detect  a pregnancy  as 
early  as  8 weeks,’’  says  one  radi- 
ologist. “This  is  faster  than  any  of 
the  commonly  used  tests. 

“At  a later  state  of  preg- 
nancy, the  machine  can  detect  the 
presence  of  twins,  or  triplets,  ab- 
normalities, or  a baby  in  a position 
where  delivery  would  be  difficult.” 

The  WR AMC  Department  of 
Pathology  operates  the  busiest  clin- 
ical laboratory  in  the  Army.  Last 
year,  more  than  300  employees 
performed  more  than  6 million  tests 
for  WRAMC  patients  and  others 
worldwide. 

In  addition,  they  carry  out 
tests  for  uniformed  services  hospi- 
tals worldwide  and,  when  facilities 
permit,  for  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration and  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

“For  all  practical  purposes, 
if  a test  is  known  to  medical  science , 
we’re  supposed  to  do  it  here.  We 
work  on  samples  from  California, 
Greenland,  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Germany,”  says  Colonel  Thomas 
Zuck,  the  lab  director. 

Every  day,  the  lab  does 
“unknown  samples”  to  test  accu- 
racy. Only  a supervisor  knows  what 
the  sample  is  supposed  to  contain. 
If  one  of  the  technicians  gets  a result 
on  one  of  these  unknown  samples 
that’s  far  off  from  what  it  should 
be,  all  reports  for  tests  that  day  are 
stopped  until  it’s  determined  what 
went  wrong. 

Among  the  new  systems 
being  installed  in  the  labs’  new 
quarters  is  a SMAC  (sequential 
multiple  analyzer,  computerized).  It 
accurately  performs  about  10,000  to 
12,000  chemistry  tests  a day.  ( For 
more  features  about  the  “new” 
Walter  Reed , see  box,  page  7. ) 

* * * * 

The  hospital  that  first  opened 
in  May  1909  with  a capacity  of  80 
inpatients  today  is  a center  with 
8,303  employees.  They  continue 
building  on  a dream. 

Major  William  Borden,  an 
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Inside  WRAMC,  clockwise  from  bottom 
left:  A central  nursing  station  from  which 
patient  care  is  monitored.  A supply  tech- 
nician uses  mini-computer  to  locate  a 
needed  item.  A computerized  axial  to- 
mography unit  that  outperforms  conven- 
tional x-ray,  is  one  of  the  latest  pieces 
of  equipment.  Food  service  carts  leave 
the  kitchen  via  monorail  to  go  to  the 
patient  floors.  The  monorail  runs  out  of 
sight  in  a service  floor  sandwiched  be- 
tween patientfloors.  Above  left,  receiving 
hydrotherapy  in  the  hospital’s  pleasant 
surroundings.  Above,  a blood  bank  tech- 
nician prepares  samples  for  a cross- 
match. WRAMC’s  medical  labs  are 
among  the  busiest  in  the  world. 
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COMMENTS  BY  THE  COMMANDER 

What's  it  like  to  run  the  country’s  most  famous  medical  center?  On  March  1,  1978, 
Major  General  George  I.  Baker  began  to  find  out  firsthand  when  he  assumed  command 
of  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  (WRAMC).  Maj  Gen.  Baker  is  an  alumnus 
of  Walter  Reed's  internship  and  orthopedic  residency  programs.  He  was  assistant  chief, 
and  later  chief,  of  the  Orthopedic  Service  at  WRAMC  since  1969  and  has  been  deputy 
commander  since  1975.  Here  he  answers  questions  about  his  well-known  post. 

y SOLDIERS:  Probably  the  most  significant  event  at  WRAMC 
< in  recent  months  has  been  the  move  of  inpatients  into  the 
5 new  hospital  last  December.  It  was  scheduled  to  be  completed 
within  5 hours  but  was  substantially  finished  in  only  2/2.  How 
was  that  accomplished? 

BAKER:  Excellent  planning  well  in  advance.  In  fact,  the  initial 
planning  was  begun  in  May  1978,  when  the  target  of  a move 
in  December  was  selected.  The  second  factor  was  the  detailed 
explanations  which  went  to  the  members  of  the  staff  who 
would  be  involved.  And  third,  and  probably  the  most  important, 
was  the  full,  complete  cooperation  of  the  members  of  the 
staff  who  were  actually  carrying  out  the  move  themselves. 
SOLDIERS:  Has  there  been  much  of  an  increase  in  patient 
load  since  the  new  building  opened  ? 

BAKER:  The  outpatient  visits  have  increased  over  corresponding  periods  in  the  past, 
due  to  several  factors.  First,  of  course,  is  probably  that  the  facilities  are  more  efficient. 
It’s  a nicer  place  to  come  to  as  far  as  patients  are  concerned.  We  do  have  a greater 
capability  than  other  hospitals  within  the  region  and  more  patients  are  being  referred. 
Another  factor  is  improved  parking  facilities.  The  number  of  visits  per  day  is  in  the 
range  of  2,700  to  3,000. 

On  the  inpatient  side,  the  patient  census  was  expected  to  reach  a level  of  750 
to  800  by  mid  March.  Today  we  have  well  over  800  inpatients.  Right  now  I foresee 
that  we  will  maintain  this  present  level  of  operation  for  the  next  6 to  9 months. 
SOLDIERS:  In  some  specialties,  such  as  neurological  surgery,  Walter  Reed  is  virtually 
the  only  referral  center  Army-wide.  Are  there  any  other  specialties  like  that  here? 
BAKER:  Other  examples  would  be  patients  with  bone  tumors,  because  of  the  unique 
combination  of  the  hospital  and  Armed  Forced  Institute  of  Pathology  with  its  excellent 
diagnostic  consultative  service. 

We  get  a lot  of  patients  with  various  cancers.  There  are  numerous  studies  going 
on  here  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Cancer  Institute  which  is  part  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Health  at  Bethesda,  and  patients  are  referred  here  for  treatment. 

Heart  surgery  is  very  active.  Well  over  200  open  heart  procedures  are  done  here 
each  year,  as  well  as  many  heart  catheterization  studies. 

The  other  large  department  we  have  is  psychiatry.  We  have  been  at  or  above 
our  capacity  in  psychiatry  patients  for  many  months.  This  is  due  to  a reduction  in 
a number  of  psychiatrists  elsewhere.  Because  of  shortages,  psychiatry  service  is 
concentrated  in  a few  places  and  we  happen  to  be  the  largest. 

SOLDIERS:  You  mentioned  shortages  of  staff.  Has  Walter  Reed  been  severely  affected 
by  the  shortages  of  doctors  within  Department  of  Defense?  Since  Reed  is  a teaching 
center,  with  interns,  residents  and  requirements  for  senior  staff  to  train  them,  has  the 
impact  been  as  bad  here  as  it's  been  elsewhere? 

BAKER:  It's  true  that  Walter  Reed  is  in  a favored  position.  The  number  of  staff  physicians 
we  have  at  Walter  Reed,  less  satellite  activities,  is  approximately  160.  We  would  like 
to  have  perhaps  40  to  50  more.  What  we  have  is  considered  not  an  optimum  number, 
but  adequate  at  this  time.  We  have  some  250  physicians  who  are  residents  and  fellows 
and  70  interns.  The  shortage  has  not  really  been  felt  here  except  that  we  do  not  have 
an  optimum  number  in  some  areas,  particularly  the  primary  care  specialties. 

SOLDIERS:  Other  than  the  doctors,  are  there  any  other  professionals  in  short  supply? 
BAKER:  For  the  wards,  it’s  no  problem  obtaining  people.  There  was  a reduction  in 
civilian  employees  as  a result  of  certain  legislation  last  year. 

There  is  a shortage  of  nurses  in  the  sense  that  we  do  not  have  all  our  requirements 
filled  in  that  particular  field. 

SOLDIERS:  Other  hospitals,  the  smaller  ones  mostly,  have  had  to  resort  to  cutbacks 
in  patient  care,  like  eliminating  some  care  for  retired  people.  Is  there  any  likelihood 
of  that  happening  at  Walter  Reed? 

BAKER:  I would  not  think  that  we  would  have  to  curtail  any  of  our  services,  except 
in  very  rare  instance  where  we  are  just  completely  overloaded. 

SOLDIERS:  What  do  you  see  on  the  horizon  for  Walter  Reed  for  the  next  year? 

BAKER:  The  biggest  thing  we  all  have  to  be  concerned  with  in  the  austerity  which 
is  imposed  by  funding  problems.  We  all  have  to  be  exceptionally  careful  about  how 
we  use  the  resources  provided  to  us  by  the  taxpayers. 


Army  surgeon  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  dreamed  of  a medical 
center  which  would  include  a 
hospital,  a medical  school,  a library 
and  the  museum  of  the  Surgeon 
General’s  Office. 

That  dream  sprang  from  one 
of  the  great  sorrows  of  Maj  Borden’s 
career — his  inability  to  save  the  life 
of  his  close  friend.  Major  Walter 
Reed,  upon  whom  he  performed  an 
emergency  appendectomy  at 
Washington  Barracks  (now  Fort 
Lesley  J.  McNair,  Washington, 
D.C.)  hospital  in  1902. 

Major  Borden  pursued  his 
dream.  In  October  1903,  the  Adju- 
tant General  of  the  Army  appointed 
a board  of  officers  to  select  the  most 
suitable  location  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  building  of  a 
general  hospital.  In  1906,  a tract  near 
the  District’s  northern  boundary 
was  purchased  as  a military  reser- 
vation for  $100,000.  Two-hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  made  available 
for  the  building  of  the  general 
hospital.  When  the  Walter  Reed 
United  States  Army  General 
Hospital  opened  on  May  1,  1901, 
it  admitted  10  patients. 

The  center’s  prestige  and 
importance  grew  rapidly  over  the 
years  as  it  served  everyone  from 
presidents  to  privates.  In  August 
1928,  the  military  reservation  be- 
came the  Army  Medical  Center 
when  the  Army  Medical  School 
(now  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Insti- 
tute of  Research)  moved  there. 

The  other  parts  of  Borden’s 
dream  became  reality  only  recently. 
The  Surgeon  General’s  Museum 
became  the  Armed  Forces  Institute 
of  Pathology,  and  moved  to  the  site 
in  the  mid-1950s.  The  museum  itself 
didn’t  arrive  until  197 1 . The  Army’s 
medical  library  eventually  became 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine 
in  nearby  Bethesda,  MD.  The  med- 
ical school  was  established  in  1976 
when  the  Uniformed  Services  Uni- 
versity of  Health  Sciences  opened 
at  Bethesda. 

Now,  with  opening  of  the 
newPatientTreatment  Facility, Maj 
William  Borden’s  dream  has  be- 
come a reality.  □ 
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Brigadier  General  William  Alex- 
ander Hammond,  who  was  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  in 
1862. 

Gen  Hammond  wanted  to 
know  how  Army  physicians  in  the 
Civil  War  were  treating  injuries  and 
diseases.  He  proposed  the  creation 
of  an  "ArmyMedical  Museum”and 
directed  medical  officers  to  collect 
specimens — from  injuries  or  dis- 
ease— and  send  them  to  the  Office 
of  the  Surgeon  General. 


This  was  a giant  step  forward 
in  the  study  of  medicine.  At  that 
time  there  were  few  records  or 
drawings  of  diseases.  Physicians 
were  often  forced  to  treat  injuries 
and  illnesses  they  had  never  seen 
or  heard  of  before.  Specimens  from 
these  cases,  sent  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  could  be  studied,  photo- 
graphed and  used  for  teaching. 

The  response  to  Gen  Ham- 
mond’s request  was  overwhelming. 
The  museum  was  swamped  with 


Using  a multi-headed  microscope,  top,  sev- 
eral scientists  can  study  a specimen  at  the 
same  time.  Right,  some  100,000  specimens 
are  filed  in  the  ophthalmic  pathology  regis- 
try. Above,  several  medical  publications  are 
printed  in  the  AFIP  building. 


They  fight  an  elusive 
enemy.  Their  weapons 
range  from  specimens 
in  pickle  jars  to  mail-in 
slides  and 
electron  microscopes. 

AFIP:  TO 
CONQUER 
DISEASE 

Janet  Hake 


IF  YOU  could  take  a count  of 
soldiers  who  died  in  all  the  wars 
of  mankind,  you’d  find  that  far  more 
died  from  disease  than  from 
wounds. 

Before  the  20th  century  this 
was  common.  And  even  though 
relatively  few  died  from  disease 
during  World  War  II,  many  soldiers 
suffered  sickness,  especially  in  the 
tropical  combat  areas. 

It’s  no  wonder,  then,  that  the 
Army  puts  high  priority  on  the  effort 
to  conquer  disease.  The  effort  grew 
from  a Civil  War  collection  of 
hand-written  diaries  and  specimens 
packed  in  pork  barrels,  to  become 
one  of  the  most  renowned  centers 
for  the  study  of  diseases. 

Today,  the  Army’s  war  on 
disease  is  fought  at  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology 
(AFIP).  Located  at  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  it’s  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  Nation’s  leading  laboratory 
of  pathology  (the  study  of  diseases). 

AFIP  is  a Department  of 
Defense  agency,  but  reports  to  the 
Army  Surgeon  General.  The  direc- 
tor must  be  a pathologist.  The 
position  rotates  among  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  every  4 years. 

AFIP  has  been  operating,  as 
a tri-service  organization,  since 
1949.  However,  its  mission  of 
studying  diseases  began  more  than 
100  years  ago  as  the  brainchild  of 
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A PATHOLOGIST  AT  WORK 


Pathologists  Lt  Col  Gottlieb  Turnbull  and  Maj  Renata  Greenspan,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 


LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  (Dr.)  Gottlieb  Turnbull  is  a medical  doctor.  His  primary  mission 
is  diagnosis,  yet  he  does  it  without  applying  a tongue  depressor  or  listening  through 
a stethoscope.  In  fact,  he  doesn’t  even  speak  with  the  patient. 

His  patients  are  represented  by  specimens  on  slides  and  cultures  grown  in 
laboratories.  And  although  he  doesn’t  preside  over  a waiting  room  of  people,  his  domain 
is  large — a group  of  laboratories  at  DeWitt  Army  Hospital  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

Lt  Col  Turnbull  is  a pathologist.  He's  one  of  138  in  the  Army.  Pathology  is  the 
study  of  the  causes  and  origins  of  disease. 

A lot  of  people  don’t  realize  that  they're  actually  consulting  another  physician 
when  specimens  are  sent  to  the  laboratory.  The  pathologist  is  a specialist  physician 
who  does  his  diagnosis  in  the  lab.  Often  called  the  doctor’s  doctor,  his  job  includes 
confirming  pregnancies,  looking  for  cancer  cells,  diagnosing  venereal  disease,  or  simply 
finding  that  a patient’s  blood  is  normal  and  healthy. 

“We’re  the  ones  who  give  the  other  doctors  the  answers  from  laboratory  tests 
and  from  the  anatomic  (structural)  side  of  the  house,”  Lt  Col  Turnbull  says.  “We  get 
biopsies  (body  tissues,  cells  or  fluids)  and  we  get  specimens  when  a doctor  really  doesn’t 
know  what  is  going  on.  Through  laboratory  examination,  we  can  usually  give  a diagnosis 
as  to  what  the  patient  has.” 

Lt  Col  Turnbull  has  a staff  of  28  civilian  technologists  and  military  technicians. 
His  chief  assistant,  another  pathologist,  is  Major  (Dr.)  Renata  Greenspan. 

These  people  run  the  tests,  prepare  the  cultures  and  mount  the  slides  to  be 
studied  under  the  microscope.  The  pathologists  confirm  the  results. 

Cases  which  require  special  equipment  may  be  sent  to  other  labs  or  to  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology.  The  same  is  true  for  illnesses  which  can’t  be  explained 
by  local  or  nearby  labs. 

Pathologists  work  closely  with  the  other  doctors.  Lt  Col  Turnbull  is  often  on 
standby  during  a surgical  operation  to  analyze  specimens  of  tissue  and  determine  if 
they  are  cancerous.  His  findings  often  determine  the  degree  of  success  in  certain 
operations.  If  a soldier  dies  on  the  Fort  Belvoir  reservation,  Lt  Col  Turnbull  is  called 
on  to  perform  an  autopsy  to  determine  the  exact  cause  of  death. 

The  pathologist  is  the  behind-the-scenes  doctor.  Patients  seldom  see  him.  Medical 
staffs  seldom  refer  to  him  by  any  name  other  than  “the  lab.”  But  he  is  a key  link 
in  the  medical  chain.  It’s  his  job  to  eliminate  guesswork  from  medical  diagnosis. 


reports  and  specimens.  Pickle  bar- 
rels and  jars  arrived  containing 
amputated  arms  and  legs. 

“If  you  got  a wound  of  any 
severity  in  the  limb  then,  chances 
were6outof  10  it  would  get  infected 
and  you  would  lose  yourarm  or  leg,” 
says  Dr.  Edward  White,  curator  of 
the  museum  today. 

During  those  early  years. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  (Dr.)  Joseph 
Woodward,  while  on  the  staff. 


pioneered  the  American  use  of 
photomicrography  — photography 
of  tissue  cells  under  the  microscope. 
He  also  pioneered  the  use  of  aniline 
dyes  that  stained  tissue  to  make  it 
more  visible  under  the  microscope. 

Contributions  by  the  Army 
Medical  Museum  continued  through 
the  years.  Major  (Dr.)  Walter  Reed, 
while  curator  of  the  museum  from 
1893  to  1902,  proved  that  yellow 
fever  was  spread  by  mosquitoes. 


One  of  his  successors,  Major  (Dr.) 
Frederick  Russell  (1907  to  1913), 
introduced  typhoid  fever  vaccina- 
tions in  the  Army,  thereby  saving 
countless  lives  in  World  War  I. 

In  1946  the  official  name  of 
the  museum  was  changed  to  the 
Army  Institute  of  Pathology.  The 
Army  Medical  Museum  then  be- 
came a division  of  the  Institute.  In 
1949  its  growth  continued  as  the 
other  military  services  were  includ- 
ed and  the  name  became  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology. 

The  mission  of  AFIP  origi- 
nally was  to  provide  education  and 
research  in  pathology.  But  as  it  grew 
in  size  and  fame  it  began  to  give 
consultation  service  to  physicians 
around  the  world. 

Although  consultation  is  a 
relatively  new  mission,  this  service 
has  surpassed  the  research  and 
education  responsibilities.  Navy 
Captain  Elgin  C.  Cowart  Jr.,  Direc- 
tor of  AFIP,  estimates  that  more 
than  half  the  staff’s  time  is  devoted 
to  consultation.  AFIP  receives 
about50,000casesayear.  SaysCapt 
Cowart:  “Our  policy  is  to  accept, 
for  consultation  purposes,  any  case 
that  any  pathologist  anywhere  in  the 
world  wants  to  send  us.” 

As  a result  of  the  consultation 
service,  the  AFIP  has  large  collec- 
tions of  specimens  from  all  organs 
of  the  human  body  and  from  many 
animals,  for  research  and  education 
purposes.  The  ophthalmic  patholo- 
gy registry  alone  contains  some 
100,000  eye  specimens.  The  cardio- 
vascular department  has,  says  Capt 
Cowart,  “.  . . the  best  collection  of 
congenital  [diseased  from  birth] 
heartswe  know  to  exist  anywhere.” 

The  specimens  are  donated. 
“The  institute’s  reputation  has  de- 
veloped so  that  items  are  submitted 
withoutany  solicitation,”  says  Capt 
Cowart.  “However,  there  have 
been  times  that  a staffer  or  re- 
searcher gets  interested  in  a partic- 
ular disease  process.  If  we  don’t 
happen  to  have  very  much  in  the 
files  on  that  subject,  we’ll  publish 
a request  for  specimens  in  our 
monthly  newsletter.  This  goes  to  a 
large  number  of  pathologists.  The 
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response  is  good. 

“We  make  the  specimens 
available  to  any  authorized  scientist 
providedourown  staff  isn'tengaged 
in  research  involving  that  particular 
specimen.  In  those  instances,  the 
specimen  is  made  available  after  the 
project  is  completed.” 

Research  projects  are  funded 
not  only  by  Department  of  Defense, 
but  also  by  grants  from  all  over  the 
world.  The  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute and  World  Health  Organization 
are  two  current  contributors. 

The  equipment  to  study 
specimens  is  far  more  complex  than 
it  was  100  years  ago.  For  example, 
using  an  electron  microscope,  sci- 
entistsdiscovered  what  was  causing 
an  infectious  reaction  on  a man’s 
lip.  It  was  a minute  sliver  of  metal 
from  a chain  saw. 

By  examining  body  fluid 
from  a victim  of  the  Guyana  mass- 
suicide,  using  a gas  chromatograph 
mass  spectrometer,  the  AFIP  per- 
sonnel identified  the  ingredients  in 
the  lethal  punch. 

AFIP  investigations  aren't 
limited  to  the  human  body.  For 
instance,  a diseased  lung  of  a wolf 
was  sent  in  from  Alaska.  “People 
wanted  to  know  what  caused  the 
animal  to  die.  They  wanted  to  know 
if  a person  could  be  infected  from 
it,”  says  Dr.  George  Migaki,  a 
veterinarian  working  on  a grant  at 
AFIP. 

Education  is  still  an  impor- 
tant mission  of  AFIP.  Thirty  short 
courses  are  offered  annually.  These 
last  anywhere  from  2 days  to  6 
months.  Most  are  5 days  in  length. 
About  3,000  people.  Federal  and 
civilian  medical  research  special- 
ists, take  advantageof  thesecourses 
every  year. 

AFIP  also  offers  pathology 
residencies  for  physicians  and 
others  engaged  in  specialties  such 
as  forensic  pathology,  neuropathol- 
ogy and  oral  pathology. 

For  those  who  can't  come  to 
AFIP  there  are  mailable  teaching 
aids.  These  include  slide  transpar- 
encies, microscopic  slide  sets,  films 
and  pamphlets — all  free  for  public 
use.  Borrowers  only  pay  postage. 


WHATEVER  HAPPENED  TO  THE  ARMY  MEDICAL  MUSEUM? 

THERE  WAS  a time  when  the  Army  Medical 
Museum  was  one  of  the  top  tourist  attractions 
on  the  Mall  in  Washington,  D.C.  People  came 
from  all  over  the  world  to  see  bottles  of 
severed  limbs,  deformed  fetuses  and  dis- 
eased tissues.  For  many  it  was  a horror  show, 
but  others  saw  it  as  a fascinating  chance 
to  learn  about  the  human  body. 

The  museum  built  a reputation  during 
the  70  years  it  remained  in  that  location. 

Almost  from  the  time  Brigadier  General 
William  Alexander  Hammond  began  collect- 
ing Civil  War  specimens,  it  was  open  to  the 
public.  Visitors  could  view  the  displays  and 
better  understand  what  was  happening  to 
soldiers  wounded  in  battle. 

The  museum  remained  popular  after 
the  war.  One  fan,  Major  General  Daniel 
Sickles,  brought  his  lady  friends  on  visits 
to  see  the  leg  he  had  lost  in  war. 

The  Army  Medical  Museum  earned  its  ®ne  ,of  wor*d  s largest  collections 
real  fame  as  the  place  where  many  of  the  °*  microscopes  is  at  the  museum, 
advances  in  American  medicine  took  place.  Cures  for  yellow  fever  and  typhoid  fever 
were  researched  there.  But  crowds  also  came  to  see  the  bullet  that  pierced  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  s skull  and  the  spinal  cord  of  his  assassin,  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

In  1968  the  museum  was  closed  to  make  way  for  an  art  gallery.  It  was  relocated 
3 years  later  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  but  was  closed  in  1974  so  the  space 
could  be  used  by  the  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences.  The  museum 
opened  once  again  last  year  in  its  own  building  at  the  Center. 

The  museum  is  smaller  now  and  many 
of  the  more  lurid  exhibits  have  been  removed. 
But  Gen  Sickles’  leg  bone  is  still  there,  and 
so  is  the  bullet  that  killed  Lincoln. 

The  museum  also  has  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  microscopes  and  early 
medical  instruments  you'll  find  anywhere. 
There  are  also  specimens  representing  al- 
most all  the  known  diseases  of  mankind. 

Emphasis,  now,  is  on  education,  "the 
public  demands  that  it  be  educational — that 
it  not  be  a morbid  wax  museum  type  of  thing,” 
says  Dr.  Edward  White,  curator  of  the  muse- 
um. Since  taking  over  the  museum  he's 
redesigned  the  displays  to  include  meaning- 
ful explanations.  "Visitors  want  to  see  all  the 
stuff,”  he  points  out,  "but  they  also  want 
an  explanation  of  what  it  is.” 

The  Army  Medical  Museum — housed 
in  the  AFIP  building  on  Walter  Reed  Medical 
Center  grounds  in  northwest  Washington, 
D.C. — is  open  daily  from  12  noon  to  6:00 
p.m. 


Maj  Gen  Daniel  Sickles  made  regular 
visits  to  see  his  leg  bone  on  display. 


The  Medical  Illustration 
Service  of  AFIP  puts  out  several 
publications  which  are  sold  through 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  The 
books  are  written,  photographed, 
illustrated  and  printed  in  the  AFIP 
building  under  close  direction  of  the 
pathologists. 

Strange  objects  in  pickle  jars, 
mail-order  slides,  electron  micro- 


scopes— are  a few  of  the  weapons 
AFIPuses  in  its  war  against  disease. 

Its  heritage  springs  from  a 
dedicated  Civil  War  surgeon.  Its 
tradition  is  inspired  by  Dr.  Walter 
Reed  and  a handful  of  volunteers 
who  risked  their  lives  to  fight  an 
unknown  enemy.  Its  future  is  a 
dream  of  a world  made  safer  from 
disease.  □ 
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Special  Forces 
Scuba  School 

MSgt  Matt  Glasgow 


A C-141  flies  into  view,  banks  around  Key 
West,  Fla.,  and  levels  out  over  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  A door  opens  on  the  side  of 
the  plane  and  three  dozen  Green  Berets 
parachute  into  the  sea. 

Underwater  Operations  School 
(UWOS)  instructors  in  14-foot  boats  meet 
the  arriving  students  on  splash- 
down. Another  class  has  be- 
gun, in  what  has  become 
the  traditional  way. 

It’s  more  than  scuba 
diving  school.  In  3 weeks 
these  students  will  be  able 
to  parachute  into  the  sea 
and  swim  underwater  for  more 
than  a mile — before  hitting  the 
beach  for  a mission. 

Training  days  start  early  at 
the  Army’s  school  in  Key  West.  Each 
begins'with  a marathon  run. 

“We  start  with  3 miles  the  first  week, 
and  go  to  5 the  second  week.  They  run 
7 miles  a day  in  the  third  week,’’  says 
Master  Sergeant  Robert  Owens,  chief 
instructor.  “It’s  a confidence  thing  for 
them.  Before  they  got  here,  most  never 
thought  they  could  run  7 miles.’’ 

Confidence.  Underwater,  it’s  more 
important  than  air  tanks.  Equipment  mal- 
functions can  be  overcome,  but  panic  can 
kill. 

The  course  starts  with  “pool  week.” 
In  8 feet  of  water,  students  learn  to  master 
the  complex  scuba  gear.  Half  of  each  day 
is  spent  getting  used  to  air  tanks,  regula- 
tors, fins,  weights  and  face  masks.  They 
learn  how  to  use  the  equipment — and  how 
to  get  along  without  it  during  emergen- 


Soldiers  at  the  Underwater 
Operations  School  have  3 
weeks  to  master  the 
principles,  skills  and  equip- 
ment that  will  keep  them  alive 
beneath  the  sea.  Trainees,  top, 
use  equipment,  above,  to  get 
this  underwater  view,  right. 

cies.  The  other  half-day  is  classroom  time. 

“There  are  lawsof  physics  you  have 
to  understand  to  survive  down  there: 
Archimedes’  principles  of  buoyancy, 
Boyle’s  Law,  Dalton’s  Law,”  says  Captain 
David  Ryder,  officer  in  charge. 

And  then  there  are  the  laws  of  the 
sea.  From  expert  Special  Forces  divers 
they  learn  that  strange  things  can  and 
do  happen  in  the  deep.  Even  pure  oxygen, 
for  example,  becomes  poisonous  at  33 
feet  below  the  surface.  They  study  de- 
compression tables,  algebraic  formulas 
and  diving  principles. 

“The  biggest  problem  students 
have  is  gaining  confidence  in  the  water. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  week,  most  have 
it,”  says  Capt  Ryder.  “Those  who  don’t 
have  confidence  in  themselves  will  be 
weeded  out  by  stress  tests.” 

UWOS  stress  tests  seem  simple 
until  you  try  them  underwater.  For  exam- 
ple, take  one  breath  of  air,  bob  from  one 
side  of  the  pool  to  the  other  with  all  your 
scuba  gearon,  then  take  yourfins  off  your 
feet,  put  them  on  your  hands,  and  try  to 


bob  back.  Pass  that  test  and  it’s  on  to 
another  one. 

The  most  grueling  test  takes  place 
while  you  and  a buddy  swim  around  the 
deep  end.  “The  instructors  pull  off  your 
face  mask,  yank  the  tanks  off  your  back, 
and  pull  the  regulator  right  out  of  your 
mouth,”  says  Sergeant  Kenneth  McCabe, 
a student.  “If  they  turn  off  your  air,  you 
may  have  to  buddy-breathe  (share  air)  with 
your  partner  while  you  get  it  fixed.  No 
matter  what,  you  don’t  surface.  That 
would  mean  you’re  out  of  the  course.” 

“Allthese  things  can  happen  toyou 
in  the  waters— especially  if  you’re  diving 
in  current  much  stronger  than  2 knots,” 
says  Capt  Ryder.  “The  student  has  to  react 
properly,  not  just  survive  the  malfunction 
by  surfacing.” 

UWSO  students  are  all  Special 
Forces  qualified.  They’re  among  the 
toughest,  most  motivated  soldiers  in  the 
world.  But  fear  of  drowning  can  overcome 
anyone.  As  many  as  25  percent  of  the 
students  never  graduate  from  the  course, 
never  earn  the  right  to  wear  the  coveted 
scuba  badge.  Most  drop-outs  quit  volun- 
tarily during  the  stress  tests. 

Those  who  make  it  into  the  second 
week  find  themselves  swimming  farther 
underwater  than  most  people  can  swim 
on  top  of  it.  It’s  500  meters  at  first,  then 
750,  1,000,  and  1,500. 

“The  instructors  are  all  very  pro- 
fessional,” says  Corporal  Jeff  Beyer. 
“They  understand  how  to  put  stress  on 
the  student  in  the  water — without  any 
rinky-dink  stuff.  Although  I know  far  from 
everything  about  diving,  I can  now  per- 
form underwater  missions.” 

"After  training,  graduates  are  nor- 
mally assigned  to  Special  Forces  scuba 
detachments  . . . and  used  primarily  as 
infiltration  swimmers,”  says  Capt  Ryder. 
“They  may  have  to  hit  the  water  from  an 
airplane,  a submarine,  a native  fishing 
vessel,  or  any  combination  of  these. 

“They  reach  the  shore  with  full 
combat  gear:  rucksack,  weapons,  am- 
munition. They  can  attack  or  recon  the 
area  for  combat  forces  that  might  come 
behind  them.  Or  they  can  slip  behind 
enemy  positions  and  create  havoc.” 

The  Army  maintains  superbly 
trained  Special  Forces  units  to  handle 
“unconventional  warfare”  missions.  To 
Special  Forces,  the  scuba  tank  is  just 
another  way  to  get  in  and  get  the  job  done. 
Whatever  their  element — land,  sky  or 
water — they’re  no  ordinary  soldiers.  □ 
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When  summer  blossoms  in  Bavaria,  Berchtesgaden  is  often  the  site  of  colorful  events  such  as  the  Upper  Bavarian  Mountain 
Costume  Preservation  Club  parade,  above. 


AT  THE  end  of  World  War  II,  battle-weary 
soldiers  in  Europe  did  a great  favor  for 
future  generations  of  Americans  who 
would  find  themselves  serving  a tour  of 
duty  in  Europe — they  occupied  Berch- 
tesgaden, an  Alpine  paradise  of  towering 
snowcapped  mountains,  sparkling 
streams  teeming  with  fish,  and  an  envi- 
ronment that  can  make  you  forget  urban- 
ization even  exists. 

In  1946,  Berchtesgaden  became  an 
Armed  Forces  Recreation  Center  (AFRC). 

Just  eight  miles  from  the  Austrian 
border,  Berchtesgaden  is  one  of  three 
AFRC  sites  in  Europe.  The  other  two  are 
Chiemsee,  one  of  Germany's  largest  lakes, 
and  Garmisch,  a delightful  Bavarian  town 
renowned  for  its  incredible  scenery.  AFRC 
also  operates  the  Columbia  Hotel  in 
Munich,  about  60  miles  north  of  Berch- 
tesgaden. 


cAlpine 

Paradise 

Berchtesgaden — a great  place 
for  servicemembers  to  relax 

in  all  seasons 

Steve  Abbott 

Photos  by  author  and  SP4  Manuel  Gomdz 
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After  the  Costume 
Preservation  Club 
completed  its  parade, 
the  beer  tent  became 
the  center  of  eating, 
drinking  and 
merrymaking  for  the 
club  members,  guests 
and  tourists  who 
happened  by. 


AFRC  facilities  are  available  to  U.S. 
military  and  civilian  personnel  stationed 
in  the  European  Command  area  of  re- 
sponsibility, their  dependents  and  imme- 
diate family  members  (when  accompa- 
nied by  their  sponsors).  Civilian  employ- 
ees of  other  government  agencies  in 
Germany,  and  Canadian  armed  forces 
personnel  also  use  the  facilities. 

For  soldiers  and  their  families  in 
need  of  R & R,  Berchtesgaden  has  what 
it  takes  to  fit  about  any  fancy. 

In  the  summer  months  there’s 
mountaintop  golf,  backpacking,  grass 
skiing,  kayaking,  hiking,  racket  sports, 
bicycling,  bowling,  hunting  and  fishing. 

In  the  winter,  Berchtesgaden  be- 
comes a skier's  paradise  with  slopes  that 
will  test  beginner  or  expert.  If  you’re  more 
inclined  to  nordic-type  skiing,  the  area 
has  an  extensive  cross-country  program. 

If  the  cold  and  wind  of  the  Bavarian 
Alps  start  getting  to  you,  there’s  an  indoor 


swimming  pool  or  sauna  waiting  to  soothe 
your  aching  muscles. 

Top-flightAFRC-run  hotels,  guided 
tours,  professional  instruction  in  various 
sports  and  a multitude  of  facilities  help 
make  Berchtesgaden  a complete  vacation 
resort. 

Berchtesgaden  has  been  a favorite 
spot  since  480  A.D.  when  Roman  soldiers 
occupied  the  area  and  then  stayed  on  as 
hunters,  shepherds  and  fishermen.  In 
more  recenttimes,  Adolph  Hitler  operated 
the  German  government  from  Berchtes- 
gaden during  the  summer  months.  The 
Eagle’s  Nest,  now  a popular  tourist  at- 
traction, was  one  of  his  summer  resi- 
dences. (See  “Into  the  Eagle’s  Nest,” 
August  78  Soldiers.) 

So,  if  you  need  a break,  Berchtes- 
gaden, and  the  other  AFRC  sites,  with  their 
low  prices,  great  facilities  and  scenic 
settings  may  be  just  what  the  doctor 
ordered.  □ 
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Top,  the  faces  of 
Berchtesgaden — young, 
old  and  carved.  Above, 
people  of  every 
description  crowd  the 
town's  main 
thoroughfare.  Far  left, 
the  spectacular  beauty 
of  the  Bavarian  Alps 
high  above 
Berchtesgaden.  Left, 
one  of  the  many  nearby 
ski  areas. 
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ROTC  Cadets  On  The  Ropes 


SCHOFIELD  BARRACKS, 

Hawaii — Joan  Suzuki,  a 
Punahou  High  School  jun- 
ior ROTC  cadet,  cautiously 
makes  her  way  across  a 
rope  bridge  during  a recent 
5-day  encampment.  She 
and  cadets  from  six  other 
local  high  schoolstook  part 
in  the  encampment  to  learn 
basic  skills  of  soldiers  in  the 
infantry,  artillery  and  medi- 
cal corps.  Highlights  of  the 
training  were  the  confi- 
dence course  and  rappell- 
ing at  the  25th  Division’s 
Tropic  Lightning  Recondo 
School.  The  cadets  from 
Punahou,  Kamehameha, 
St.  Louis,  Farrington,  Leilehua,  McKinley  and  Roosevelt 
high  schools,  were  hosted  by  the  1st  Battalion,  62d  Air 
Defense  Artillery,  25th  Infantry  Division. 


Guard  Unit  Honored 

NORWALK,  Ohio — Company  C,  612th  Engineer  Battalion, 


Ohio  National  Guard,  has 
received  the  Lieutenant 
General  Emerson  C. 
Itschner  Award  as  the  most 
outstanding  National 
Guard  engineer  company 
in  the  Nation.  Named  in 
honor  of  the  former  chief 
of  engineers,  the  award  is 
presented  annually  by  the 
Society  of  American  Mili- 
tary Engineers  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau  “to 
promote  leadership  in  jun- 
ior officers  and  to  foster 
esprit  in  company-size  en- 
gineer units.” 

Company  C received 
the  award  for  outstanding 
unit  activities,  training  ac- 
complishment, domestic 
action  projects  and  for  an- 
nual training  activities. 

The  award  was  pre- 
sented following  the  112th 
Annual  Engineer  Dinner  at 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  in  May. 


RIVERDALE,  Md  — Reser- 
vists from  the  354th  Civil 
Affairs  Brigade  and  the 
450th  Civil  Affairs  Company 
recently  completed  an 
Emergency  Deployment 
Readiness  Exercise  (EDRE) 
at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  The 
EDRE  tested  the  ability  of 
the  units  to  furnish  civil/ 
military  operations  support 
to  active  Army  units.  The 
354th  and  the  450th  were 
carrying  out  their  mutual 
support  mission  to  the  XVIII 
Airborne  Corps.  Units  sup- 
ported were  the  82d  Air- 
borne Division  and  1st 
Corps  Support  Command. 
The  civil  affairs  units  were 
airlifted  to  and  from  the  Fort 
Bragg  exercise  by  elements 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Re- 
serve located  at  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base,  Md. 


ARMY  AIDS  NUCLEAR  PLANT 

FORT  MEADE,  MD. — While  thousands  of  Pennsylvanians 
were  evacuating  the  area  surrounding  the  Three  Mile  Island 
nuclear  plant  on  March  31,  25  soldiers  from  the  76th 
Engineer  Battalion  were  driving  toward  the  facility. 

The  engineers  were  tasked  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  (JCS)  to  pick  up  and  deliver  lead  ingots  and  sheeting 
to  the  Middletown,  Pa.,  facility.  JCS  was  acting  on  a 


request  by  the  Nuclear 
RegulatoryCommission  for 
assistance. 

The  76th  received 
the  mission  at  11 :55  a.m.  In 
just  over  an  hour  convoys 
were  on  their  way  to  Beth- 
esda  and  Gaithersburg, 
Md.,to  pick  up  the  lead.  The 
two  convoys  met  at  Gaith- 
ersburg and  left  with  a po- 
lice escort. 

The  convoy  reached 
the  plant  just  after  midnight 
and  the  men  worked 
through  the  night  to  unload 
their  cargo.  While  at  the 
plant,  the  soldiers'  expo- 
sure to  radiation  was  con- 
stantly monitored.  Before 
departing  the  site  they  went 
through  a decontamination 
process.  No  appreciable 
exposure  was  recorded. 

The  lead  bricks  and 
sheeting  were  used  to 
shield  sensitive  monitoring 
equipment  and  to  protect 
technicians  as  they  worked 
on  the  reactor.  The  mission 
was  part  of  a larger  effort 
thatsaw  lead  being  shipped 
to  Middletown  from  all  over 
the  country. 


FORT  BENNING,  Ga — 

Soldiers,  civilians  and  their 
families  now  have  a new 
way  to  keep  up  with  com- 
mand information.  It’s 
called  WFBG  and  can  be 
seen  on  post  AlertCable  TV. 
WFBG  will  present  news 
programs,  music  and  in- 
formation on  what’s  hap- 
pening at  Fort  Benning  and 
around  the  Army. 

Programming  will 
run  from  7:1 5 a.m.  to  4 p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday.  A 
complete  listing  of  sched- 
uled weekly  programs  will 
be  carried  in  the  post 
newspaper,  the  Bayonet. 


CAMP  ZAMA,  Japan— A bi- 
centennial gift  from  the 
United  States  to  Japan  in 
1 976  has  recently  increased 
itself.  Two  bicentennial 
bison  shipped  from  Fort 
Riley,  Kans.,  to  Fukuoka 
City  Zoo  in  1976  have  been 
a main  attraction  there. 
Now  they  have  added  a gift 
of  their  own  ...  a bicenten- 
nial baby  boy  bison. 


Ceremony  Marks  End  of  WAC 

FORT  McCLELLAN,  Ala. — The  final  page  of  history  of  the 
U.S.  Women’s  Army  Corps  (WAC)  was  written  at  10:30  a.m., 
March  21,  when  the  Corps  and  Director's  flag  was  retired. 

Major  General  Mary  E.  Clarke,  Fort  McClellan  com- 
mander, and  Command  Sergeant  Major  Helen  I.  Johnston, 
548th  Supply  and  Service  Battalion,  folded  and  cased  the 
WAC  flag  for  the  last  time. 

Gen  Clarke  served  as  the  last  director  of  the  Corps 
before  becoming  the  post  commander.  The  WAC  was 
disestablished  by  Congress  on  October  20,  1978. 
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AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 
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Clara  Barton 


THE  YOUNG  SPECIALIST  and  his  wife  had  been 
in  Germany  a month  when  they  received  the  bad 
news. 

His  father,  a widower,  was  ill  and  could  no 
longer  take  care  of  the  soldier’s  young  brothers. 
Unless  he  could  help,  his  brothers  would  have  to  be 
placed  in  a foster  home. 

His  only  choice  was  to  return  to  the  States  and 
bring  his  two  brothers  back  to  Germany  to  live  with 
him  and  his  wife.  His  problem:  he  didn’t  have  enough 
money  for  commercial  air  fare  for  the  round  trip. 

Like  thousands  of  military  people  each  year, 
he  turned  to  his  unit  commander  and  the  Red  Cross 
for  help. 

By  1 p.m.  that  same  day,  the  Red  Cross  had 
given  him  a $400  grant  and  his  commander  had  placed 
him  on  emergency  leave.  The  soldier  and  his  wife 
were  en  route  to  the  States  on  a Military  Airlift 
Command  flight  by  5 p.m. 

To  the  soldier,  it  was  a miracle.  But  to  the 
American  Red  Cross,  it  was  not  unusual.  They’ve 
been  helping  people  around  the  world  for  almost  a 
century.  In  fact,  helping  soldiers  is  how  it  began. 

Jean  Henri  Dunant,  a wealthy  Swiss  banker, 
called  for  an  international  conference  in  1860  to  form 
voluntary  units  in  all  countries  to  aid  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  wars.  These  units  were  to  become  the 
first  Red  Cross  societies. 

The  idea  was  sparked  by  the  humanitarian 
efforts  of  Florence  Nightingale  during  the  Crimean 
War,  and  by  Dunant’s  visit  to  the  bloody  battlefield 
at  Solferino  in  northern  Italy  in  1859.  Constant 


campaigning  with  world  leaders  and  the  publication 
of  his  book  about  the  Battle  of  Solferino  led  to  the 
birth  of  the  Red  Cross  at  an  international  conference 
in  1864  which  approved  the  First  Geneva  conventions. 

Because  of  domestic  problems  stemming  from 
our  Civil  War,  the  United  States  did  not  sign  the 
treaty  at  that  time.  However,  an  organization  of  the 
type  suggested  by  Dunant  was  already  working  here. 
The  U.S.  Sanitary  Commission,  founded  by  Dr. 

Henry  Bellows,  aided  wounded  soldiers  during  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  the  forerunner  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  (ARC). 

It  was  Clara  Barton  who  brought  the  Red 
Cross  to  America.  She  had  helped  wounded  soldiers 
during  the  Civil  War  and  had  worked  with  the  Red 
Cross  in  Europe  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

She  convinced  government  officials  to  set  up  the 
American  Red  Cross  society  and  sign  the  Geneva 
Convention  treaty  in  1882. 

Even  before  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  ARC 
had  begun  a disaster  relief  program  which  was  to  be 
copied  in  other  national  societies.  The  program 
became  known  as  the  “American  Amendment.’’ 

Although  the  size,  structure  and  scope  of 
services  provided  by  both  the  International  and  the 
American  Red  Cross  have  expanded,  the  goal  of 
lessening  human  suffering  wherever  it  exists  remains 
constant. 

The  ARC  is  one  of  124  national  societies.  Each 
operates  independently  within  the  guidelines  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  Although  the  programs  are 
similar,  there  are  differences  in  degrees  of  service. 


Army  nurses,  recruited  by  the  Red  Cross,  await  landing  in  southern  France  in  World  War  II. 
The  Red  Cross  recruited  about  90  percent  of  all  nurses  on  military  duty  during  that  war.  Right, 
Red  Cross  volunteers  assemble  parcels  to  be  distributed  to  American  prisoners  of  war  in  1943. 


The  ARC  exceeds  all  others  in  its  blood  collection 
and  distribution  programs,  its  health  and  safety 
instruction  and  its  programs  in  support  of  military 
personnel  and  their  families. 

The  ARC  is  a unique  organization  in  that  it 
operates  under  a Congressional  charter  (Title  36  of 
the  U.S.  Code).  But  it’s  primarily  a private 
organization  supported  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  public. 

Its  chartered  missions  are  threefold — to 
provide  services  and  assistance  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  conduct  disaster  preparedness  and 
relief  programs,  and  to  provide  other 
government-requested  assistance  in  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Conventions. 

To  carry  out  those  missions,  the  ARC  receives 
funds  through  local  United  Way  organizations,  the 
Combined  Federal  Campaign,  independent  Red  Cross 
membership  enrollment,  special  disaster  campaigns 
and  restricted  or  special  gifts  from  private 
contributors.  It  also  receives  “at  cost”  fees  from 
blood  collectiion,  process  and  distribution  fees.  The 
remainder  comes  from  wills,  trusts,  foundation 
grants,  government  contracts  and  interest  from 
endowment  funds  and  other  investments. 

There  are  3,124  Red  Cross  chapters,  usually 
operating  at  county  level,  in  the  United  States.  Each 
chapter  is  chartered  by  the  national  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  but  they  have  freedom  to  provide 
individualized  services. 

“Each  chapter  has  its  own  individual  program 
to  respond  to  its  unique  community  needs,”  says 
Lucy  Loftis,  national  director  of  ARC  Services  to 
Military  Families  and  Veterans. 

The  Red  Cross  has  special  programs  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  military  members,  families 
and  veterans. 

Its  Services  to  the  Armed  Forces  (SAF) 


section  is  second  only  to  the  blood  program  in  the 
ARC  budget.  Last  year,  more  than  $45  million  went 
to  SAF. 

SAF  is  administered  by  field  directors  and 
their  assistants  stationed  at  all  major  military 
installations  and  military  hospitals  and  by  Red  Cross 
chapters  in  civilian  communities. 

ARC  field  directors,  like  soldiers,  must  be 
available  for  worldwide  assignment.  They  have 
hardship  and  long  tours  similar  to  those  of  the 
military.  Many  are  military  veterans. 

“The  assistance  program  for  the  military  at  the 
chapter  level  is  similar  to  that  carried  out  by  the 
national  staff  and  by  volunteers  on  military 
installations  and  in  military  hospitals.  Just  as  the 
chapter  is  the  link  with  the  family  in  the  local 
community,  the  national  staff  is  the  link  with  the 
service  member  on  military  installations,”  Loftis 
says. 

Communications  are  a vital  part  of  that  link. 
The  communications  center  at  Red  Cross  national 
headquarters  operates  24  hours  a day  to  handle 
emergency  and  welfare  communications.  The 
telecommunications  center  relays  its  overseas 
messages  via  the  Defense  Communications  System. 

“Yearly  the  center  handles  more  than  700,000 
messages  involving  service  members  overseas,” 
says  John  H.  Warburton,  director  of 
Telecommunications  and  Reporting. 

The  Armed  Forces  Reporting  Unit  gives  the 
Red  Cross  an  added  communications  capability.  This 
unit  can  communicate  directly  with  ships  at  sea  and 
locations  where  national  staff  members  aren’t 
assigned. 

Susan  Mitchell  became  familiar  with  the  unit 
when  all  efforts  to  contact  her  son,  who  was  aboard 
a ship  at  sea,  failed.  Worried  and  frustrated  she 
turned  to  the  Red  Cross. 


In  ARC-sponsored  survival 
swimming  course,  soldiers 
must  remove  their  boots  un- 
derwater. 


Available  for  emergencies  big  or  small,  an  ARC  worker  arrives 
to  help  a soldier's  family  after  fire  destroys  their  apartment. 


The  next  day, the 
Red  Cross  called  her.  They 
had  located  her  son  and 
passed  on  her  concern  to  his 
commander.  The  commander 
had  assured  them  her 
son  was  doing  very  well  and 
that  he  would  write  her. 

Susan  also  received  her 
son's  address. 

"It  wasn't  even  an 
emergency,  but  the  Red 
Cross  got  back  to  me  quickly," 

Susan  says:  "I  wish 
1 could  say  the  same  for 
my  son.  But  when  I did 
hear  from  him,  it  was  a 
45-minute  tape.  The 
message  from  his 
commander  really  put  my 
mind  at  ease.  And  the  Red 
Cross  was  so  cooperative. 

They're  a great 
organization." 

Many  messages  are 
requests  for  reports  on  ill  family  members  or 
information  required  for  personnel  actions.  Some 
also  bring  good  news  such  as  birth  announcements 
and  reports  of  recovery  from  illness. 

The  field  director  may  help  with 
communications  and  counseling  in  situations 
which  involve  the  service  member's  family,  but 
which  don't  require  the  service  member's 
presence  at  home. 

In  the  continental  United  States,  emergency 
leaves  may  be  granted  without  a Red  Cross  report; 
however,  many  people  ask  the  Red  Cross  to 
determine  how  serious  the  situation  is  in  order  to 


make  necessary  decisions.  Red  Cross  must  verify 
that  an  emergency  exists  if  financial  assistance  is 
requested. 

Red  Cross  emergency  leave  reports  are 
provided  on  request  of  service  members,  their 
families  or  commanding  officers  in  situations  involving 
serious  illness,  death  or  other  urgent  matters 
affecting  a family  member. 

A typical  case  involved  the  Sergeant  Major 
John  Lukenheimer  family. 

His  wife’s  family  lives  in  Augsburg,  Germany. 
When  Mrs.  Lukenheimer’s  father  had  a serious 
stroke,  her  family  in  Germany  got  in  touch  with  the 


Red  Cross  field  office  at  Reese  Kaserne  in  Augsburg. 
The  field  office  immediately  established 
communications  among  the  family  in  Germany,  Mrs. 
Lukenheimer  in  Maryland,  and  her  husband  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Within  2 days,  the  entire  family  was  at  Mrs. 
Lukenheimer’s  father’s  bedside. 

“My  father  lived,  although  he  hasn’t 
recovered,’’  Mrs.  Lukenheimer  says.  “I  think  he 
knew  we  were  there.  And,  it  helped. 

“The  Red  Cross  helped  so  much  and  they 
were  so  nice.  Without  them,  I wouldn’t  have  been 
able  to  get  to  Germany  as  soon  as  I did  because  it 
was  the  peak  season  and  all  the  airlines  were  booked. 
They  helped  me  get  emergency  travel  orders  so  I 
could  fly  space  available  on  a MAC  flight  out  of 
Dover  Air  Force  Base. 

“Someone  at  the  Red  Cross  office  in  Augsburg 
even  spoke  German  and  kept  in  touch  with  my  family 
the  whole  time.  That  helped  them  a lot,  too.” 

Reports  concerning  the  health  and  well-being 
of  family  members  who  are  foreign  nationals  and 
who  live  in  foreign  countries  may  be  obtained  only 
under  certain  circumstances.  Because  some  Red 
Cross  societies  in  foreign  countries  don’t  conduct  a 
reporting  service  comparable  to  that  provided  by  U.S 
chapters,  they  aren’t  equipped  to  handle  routine 
reports  and  verifications.  If  the  service  isn’t 
available,  the  field  director  may  assist  the  service 
member  in  preparing  a communication  to  be  sent 
directly  to  his  family,  or  to  a doctor  or  hospital, 
explaining  what  information  is  needed. 

Although  the  Red  Cross  provided  almost  $11 
million  in  financial  aid  to  the  military  community  in 
1978,  financial  assistance  isn’t  a separate  Red  Cross 
program.  It’s  only  available  when  needed  to  augment 
other  Red  Cross  services.  Both  grants  and 
interest-free  loans,  or  a combination  of  the  two,  are 
available  in  certain  emergency  situations.  Emergency 
leave  expenses  and  hardships  caused  by  non-receipt 
of  allotments  are  typical  cases  in  which  financial 
assistance  is  usually  provided. 

Some  people  say  they’ve  had  bad  experiences 
with  the  Red  Cross.  Priscilla  Allen,  case  work 
supervisor  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  Red  Cross  field 
office,  says  there  are  two  possible  reasons.  “First,” 
she  says,  “people  may  get  upset  with  us  when  we 
can’t  help  them.  There  are  some  things  we  can’t  do. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  emergency  leave,  the  Red 
Cross  can  help  only  if  the  emergency  involves  an 
immediate  family  member.  If  it  concerns  regular 
leave  for  convenience  or  recreation,  we  can’t  help.” 

The  second  reason  why  a person  may  come 
away  with  bad  feelings  is  rare,  but  does  happen.  “In 
any  large  organization  not  all  employees  may  be  as 
dedicated  or  courteous  as  they  should  be.  It  may 
happen  that  certain  individuals  feel  they  weren’t 
treated  as  warmly  as  they  could  have  been,  especially 
if  it  turns  out  we  can’t  help  them,”  Allen  says. 

The  ARC  also  has  programs  for  veterans  and 


their  families.  It  will  help  them  apply  for  federal  and 
state  benefits,  if  requested.  Its  representatives  are 
assigned  to  VA  offices  to  help  qualified  veterans 
obtain  VA  benefits. 

ARC  chapters  also  provide  guidance  with 
applications  for  review  and  correction  of  military 
records.  Discharge  and  correction  board  counsels  are 
available  to  represent  applicants  before  military 
discharge  and  correction  boards. 

Many  chapters  cooperate  with  other 
community  organizations  to  help  veterans  adjust  to 
civilian  life. 

The  Red  Cross  is  probably  most  famous  for 
its  first  aid  and  water  safety  programs.  More  than  a 
million  persons  a year  are  qualified  in  first  aid, 
swimming,  lifesaving  and  the  handling  of  small  craft. 
Many  military  installations  use  the  water  safety 
program  to  ensure  soldiers  are  qualified  to  participate 
in  water-related  training  and  off-duty  recreation. 

ARC  also  offers  instruction  in  nursing  and 

health. 

The  Red  Cross’  volunteer  community  services 
render  neighborly  help  and  friendship  to  the  elderly, 
the  ill,  the  handicapped  and  others  with  special 
needs.  Help  takes  the  form  of  counseling,  telephone 
reassurance  calls,  visits  and  shopping  services,  to 
name  a few. 

Another  Red  Cross  service  offers  an 
opportunity  for  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students  to  become  involved  in  public  service.  Under 
Red  Cross  sponsorship,  young  people  volunteer  their 
time  in  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  pre-schools  and 
recreation  areas. 

Through  its  nationwide  network  of  blood 
centers,  the  ARC  provides  blood  and  blood  products 
for  hospitals,  physicians  and  national  defense  needs. 
The  blood  is  collected  by  paid  and  volunteer  medical 
professionals.  It’s  the  source  of  about  one-half  of  the 
Nation’s  supply  of  blood  and  blood  products — all 
from  volunteer  donors. 

The  Interantional  Red  Cross  also  has  a 
wartime  mission  as  watchdog  over  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention.  Its  representatives  inspect 
treatment  of  prisoners  and  monitor  adherence  to 
international  treaties.  Through  cooperation  among 
national  societies,  prisoners  of  war  receive  mail  and 
food  packages. 

In  addition,  ARC  prepares  and  distributes 
comfort  packages  to  soldiers  in  combat  zones.  The 
packages  contain  toothbrushes,  combs  stationery, 
pens  and  other  comfort  and  morale  items.  ARC  also 
serves  the  recreational  needs  of  soldiers  in  wartime 
by  setting  up  recreation  centers  and  mobile  facilities. 

Service  to  the  Armed  Forces,  whether  in 
peace  or  war,  is  top  priority  to  the  Red  Cross.  It’s 
good  to  know  that  wherever  you  go,  help  is  never 
far  away  when  you  need  it. 

That’s  what  being  a good  neighbor  means  to 
the  Red  Cross.  □ 


SOLDIERS  QUIZ 

The  following  questions  refer  to  subjects  that  soldiers  should 
be  familiar  with.  Read  the  questions  carefully;  they’re  general 
in  nature  and  are  not  intended  to  completely  cover  the  subject 
involved. 

MILITARY  JUSTICE 

1.  What  is  the  UCMJ?  

2.  What  are  the  three  types  of  courts-martial?  , 


3.  Which  type  of  court-martial  ordinarily  allows  a single  commis- 
sioned officer  to  act  as  judge,  jury  and  counsel  for  both  sides? 


4.  Article  of  the  UCMJ  authorizes  the  use  of  non- 

judicial punishment  by  commanding  officers. 

5.  A court-martial  may  try  any  person  subject 

to  the  UCMJ  for  any  offense  covered  under  the  Code  and  it 
may  impose  any  punishment  authorized  by  the  Code. 

PLATOON  DEFENSIVE  TACTICS 

1.  The  two  basic  forms  of  defense  are  ________  defense 

and defense. 

2.  There  are  three  basic  types  of  perimeters:  , 

and  

3.  The  perimeter  is  the  most  commonly 

used  perimeter  defense. 

DRILL  AND  CEREMONY 

1.  Parade  rest  is  commanded  from  the  position  of  

only. 

2.  The  is  rendered  at  the  command 

PRESENT,  ARMS. 

3.  When  carrying  an  M16,  the  command  

must  be  given  prior  to  the  command  DOUBLE  TIME. 

THE  FLAG  (True  or  False) 

1- The  13  stripes  represent  the  original  13  Colonies. 

2.  No  other  flag  may  be  flown  above  the  Stars  and 

Stripes. 

3.  A citizen  must  get  special  permission  to  fly  the  flag 

at  night. 

4 The  flag  should  never  touch  the  ground  or  floor. 

5. When  a flag  is  no  longer  a fitting  emblem  for  display 

because  of  wear  or  damage,  the  preferred  way  to 
destroy  it  is  by  burning. 


Have  you  got  a puzzle,  quiz  or  riddle  that  you  would  like 
to  share?  Mindbenders  is  your  chance  to  challenge  others 
with  your  original  idea  or  that  tough  quiz  you  discovered. 
Send  your  Mindbenders  to  SOLDIERS  Magazine,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  Va.,  22314. 


WHERE  IN  THE  ARMY  ARE  YOU? 

Identify  the  buildings  below  and  the  poston  which  each  is  located. 


2. 


HOME  IS  WHERE  THE  TEAM  IS 

The  baseball  season  is  well  underway  so  by  now  even  casual 
fans  should  be  aware  of  where  American  and  National  League 
teams  play  their  home  games.  Match  the  stadiums  below  with 
the  home  team. 


1. 

Wrigley  Field 

a.  St.  Louis  Cardinals 

2. 

Riverfront  Stadium 

b.  Montreal  Expos 

3. 

Astrodome 

c.  Minnesota  Twins 

4. 

Olympic  Stadium 

d.  Chicago  Cubs 

5. 

Three  Rivers  Stadium 

e.  Cincinnati  Reds 

6. 

Bush  Memorial  Stadium 

f.  Boston  Red  Sox 

7. 

Candlestick  Park 

g.  Cleveland  Indians  or 

8. 

Fenway  Park 

Kansas  City  Royals 

9. 

Municipal  Stadium 

h.  Houston  Astros 

10. 

Metropolitan  Stadium 

i.  San  Franscisco  Giants 

j.  Pittsburgh  Pirates 

For  answers  see  Page  55 


William  J.  Cobb, 

known  to  his  friends  as 
“Happy  Humphrey,”  may 

not  look  it,  but  he’s  a human 
success  story  in  the 
weight-loss  category.  Al- 
though he  dropped  677 
pounds  from  his  former 
909,  the  shoe  repairman  at 
the  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  shoe 
shop  has  gained  some  of 
his  weight  back,  holding 
now  at  440  pounds.  But  he 
still  holds  a place  in  the 
“Guinness  Book  of  World 
Records”  as  the  human 
being  to  lose  the  most 
weight. 

Happy  Humphrey 
holds  some  other  records 
in  “Guinness,”  as  one  of  the 
world’s  biggest  men,  larg- 


est sportsmen  and  largest 
pro  wrestlers. 

There’s  always  been 
a lot  of  Humphrey.  At  age 
3,  huge  diapers  had  to  be 
wrapped  around  his  150- 
pound  baby  body.  When  he 
was  11,  he  started  playing 
Santa  Claus.  His  wrestling 
career  lasted  46  years, 
starting  at  age  19,  and  took 
him  all  over  the  world. 

The  big  man  has  an- 
other claim  to  fame  as  the 
inspiration  for  comic  strip 
character  Joe  Palooka’s 
sidekick,  Humphrey  Pen- 
nyworth. The  creator,  Ham 
Fischer,  met  him  30  years 
ago  when  Humphrey  was 
touring  Florida  on  his 
three-wheeled  bathroom 


bike,  a motorcycle  with  an 
out-house  mounted  on  the 
seat.  Fischer  was  im- 
pressed and  drew  the 
character,  with  bike,  into 
his  strip. 


The  “Glass  Slipper” 
won’t  fit  on  either  of  Capt 
Frank  Ham’s  feet,  but  it 
hugs  the  road  nicely.  That’s 
the  name  of  his  1972  con- 
verted Corvette  which 
clocked  11.71  seconds(114 
mph)  through  the  quarter 
mile  recently  at  the  Inter- 
national Hot  Rod  Associa- 
tion Winternationals  in 
Darlington,  S.C. 

Capt.  Ham,  assigned 
toFort  Hood, Tex.,  tookfirst 
place  in  the  D Stock  Auto- 


matic Class  to  win  his  first 
national  championship. 


“Sometimes  kids 
don’t  getthe  love  they  need 
from  home.  I want  to  help 
these  children.” 

Spec  4 Jerry  Flem- 
ing, who  works  with  the 
Chaplain’s  office  in  the 
School  Brigade  at  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.,  reaches  out 
by  becoming  a clown  and 
entertaining  them. 

One  of  his  main  rea- 
sons for  being  a clown  is 
to  better  communicate  with 
children. 

When  he  gets  out  of 
the  Army,  he  plans  to  go  to 
clown  college  and  become 
a “clown  evangelist.” 


Pvt  Kris  Melvin  and 
PFC  James  E.  Nelson  are 

off  to  a good  start.  Fresh 
out  of  Military  Police  AIT 
and  only  1 week  into  their 
new  assignments  at  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco, 
they  saved  a life. 

On  an  off-duty  sight- 
seeing trip,  they  risked  their 
lives  to  rescue  a man  from 
his  submerged  car.  On 
shore  they  began  mouth- 
to-mouth  resuscitation  and 
revived  the  victim. 

Their  reward:  San 
Francisco’s  Mayor  Dianne 
Feinstein  presented  them 
with  “The  Citizens'  Meri- 
torious Conduct  Award.” 


The  conductor  can’t 
speak  German,  the  musi- 
cians can’t  speak  English, 
butthey  can  all  read  music. 
It’sacommonground  that’s 
good  enough  for  SP5 
Charles  Shaw  and  his 
polka  band. 

SP5  Shaw,  himself  a 
clarinet  playerwith  the76th 
Army  Band,  gets  together 
weekly  to  produce 
“oompapas”  with  these 


“Happy 

Humphrey,”  far 
left,  at  his  current 
440  pounds.  He 
holds  the  record 
as  the  human 
being  to  lose  the 
most  weight.  Left, 
at  age  3 and 
150-pounds. 
Below,  the  look 
that  earned  him  a 
place  in  the  Joe 
Palooka  comic 
strip  as  Humphrey 
Pennyworth. 


Cobb,  alias 
Happy  Humphrey 
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Ham  and  his  Glass  Slipper 


Specialist  clowns  around 


Melvin,  Feinstein  and  Nelson 

Kaiserslautern,  Germany, 
youths.  If  the  musicians 
want  to  com- 
municate— other  than  by 
the  sound  of  music — SP5 
Shaw's  wife  Marie,  a native 
of  Belgium,  translates. 


No  matter  how 
humid  it  gets  at  Fort  Polk, 
La.,  this  will  not  be  the 
uniform  of  the  day  for  PFC 
Tony  Holt.  It  will  suit  him 
fine,  however,  when  he 
goes  to  the  Naval  Diving 
and  Salvage  School  in  San 


Shaw  says  it  in  music 


Holt's  new  uniform 


Diego,  Calif. 

When  he  graduates 
and  returns  to  Fort  Polk, 
PFC  Holt  will  be  able  to  help 
his  unit,  the  7th  Combat 
Engineers,  in  extending 
their  underwater  mission 
capabilities. 


JULY  1979 
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Producing  top-notch  infantry  platoon 
leaders  is  the  target  of  the  performance- 
oriented  14-week  Infantry  Officer 
Basic  Course  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 


BASIC 

port 

OPPICCRf 

Hand/-on 

Tfoinmg 

2d  Lt  Dale  Wilson 
Photos  by  SP4  Sue  Davis 

It’s  a course  aimed  at  producing 
infantry  platoon  leaders.  It  gets  results — and 
hands-on  training  makes  all  the  difference. 

Several  times  each  year  140  to  200 
newly  commissioned  infantry  lieutenants 
reportto  the  Basic  Officer  Training  Battalion 
at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  They  come  here  to 
be  molded  into  hard-charging,  competent 
platoon  leaders  by  the  Infantry  Officer  Basic 
Course  (IOBC). 

Brigadier  General  John  E.  Rogers, 
assistant  commandant  of  the  Infantry 
School,  says  the  IOBC  has  changed  consid- 
erably over  the  years.  It  was  once  16  weeks 
of  classroom  instruction,  then  it  was  reduced 
to  a brief  8-week  overview.  The  present 
14-week,  performance-oriented  format 
seems  to  be  the  key  to  producing  top-notch 
platoon  leaders. 

The  course  leaves  little  time  for  rest 
or  relaxation.  More  than  750  academic  and 
non-academic  hours  are  crammed  into  the 
course.  Fifty-  to  70-hour  weeks  are  normal. 
By  comparison,  the  Infantry  Officer  Ad- 
vanced Course  has  815  academic  hours,  but 
it’s  spread  over  6 months. 

A major  change  in  the  curriculum  is 
the  Infantry  School’s  emphasis  on  perform- 
ance-oriented, hands-on  training. 

Some  90  percent  of  the  course  in- 
volves practical  exercises  or  hands-on 
training.  About  75  percent  of  the  instruction 
is  conducted  in  the  field  or  outdoors. 

Another  change  in  the  curriculum  is 
the  use  of  separate  “track”  instruction  for 
mechanized  and  light  infantry.  Depending 
on  where  a lieutenant  is  slated  to  go  when 


SECOND  LIEUTENANT  DALE  WILSON  was  assigned  to  the  Public 
Affairs  Office,  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  before  leaving  fo  atfend  the  Army 
Officer  Basic  Course  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  SPECIALIST  4 SUE  DAVIS 
is  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
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Lieutenants  move  through  the 
course  on  separate  “tracks”  of 
instruction — light  or  mechanized 
infantry — depending  on  their  future 

assignments. 


he  graduates,  he’s  assigned  to  an  IOBC 
platoon  made  up  of  either  all  light  infantry 
or  all  mechanized  infantry  students. 

Each  of  the  IOBC  companies  has 
platoons  on  both  tracks.  Each  platoon  trains 
the  entire  14  weeks  in  its  track.  While  much 
of  the  training  in  each  track  is  the  same, 
students  are  trained  in  their  own  specialties 
wherever  possible. 

The  instruction  focuses  on  squad  and 
platoon  offensive  and  defensive  tactics, 
infantry  weapons  and  combat  support  func- 
tions. the  emphasis  is  on  combined  arms 
operations  and  the  use  of  Army  Training  and 
Evaluation  Program  ( ARTEP)  scenarios  like 


those  the  lieutenants  will  face  in  their  units. 

There  are  nearly  2 weeks  of  night 
training  sprinkled  throughout  the  course. 
Students  take  part  in  night  FTXs,  weapons 
firing  and  land  navigation.  The  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  field  and  night  training 
increases  as  the  course  progresses.  It 
reaches  a peak  in  weeks  10-13. 

“We’re  training  platoon  leaders,  not 
administrators,’’  says  Brig  Gen  Rogers. 
“We  try  to  train  each  lieutenant  to  skill  level 
4 (platoon  sergeant)  using  the  Soldiers 
Manual  as  a guide.  It’s  all  tactically  oriented, 
with  a little  bit  on  maintenance  and  other 
essential  skills  thrown  in.’’ 

By  graduation,  the  IOBC  student  has 
learned  some  200  tasks  taken  from  the 
Infantry  Soldiers  Manuals.  These  tasks  are 
published  in  a “Platoon  Combat  Skills” 
(PCS)  handbook  that’s  issued  to  each  student 
at  the  beginning  of  the  course. 

As  with  most  U.S.  Army  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC) 
schools,  IOBC  students  are  tested  at  the 
end  of  each  block  of  instruction.  No  written 
exams  are  used.  All  tests  are  performance 
tests,  and  the  grading  is  a simple  “go/no 
go.” 

Tactical  proficiency  isn’t  the  only 
thing  needed  to  be  a successful  platoon 
leader,  and  the  school  recognizes  that. 

Leadership  ability  is  tested  by  having 
each  student  serve  in  several  leader  posi- 
tions, both  in  the  field  and  in  garrison,  during 
the  course.  Evaluation  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  trainers. 

A captain  and  two  NCOs  (usually 
either  staff  sergeant  or  sergeant  first  class) 
are  assigned  as  trainers  to  each  platoon. 
They’re  with  the  students  from  reveille  to 
taps  during  the  entire  course. 

They  perform  several  key  functions. 
They  set  an  example,  answer  questions  and 
reinforce  training  objectives.  They  evaluate, 
counsel  and  solve  problems.  They  also 
conduct  about  60  percent  of  the  instruction, 
includingmostofthe  tacticsand  FTXs. They 
give  much  of  the  weapons  training  and  parts 
of  all  the  other  subjects  covered.  The 
Infantry  School’s  instructional  departments 
present  the  remaining  40  percent. 

Graduates  of  the  IOBC  complete 
most  of  the  weapons  and  tactics  tasks 
required  of  the  soldiers  they’ll  lead  in  the 
field.  For  14  weeks  they’re  exposed  daily 
to  highly  trained  and  motivated  officers  and 
NCOs  in  a rigorous  program  of  field  training. 
It’s  all  geared  to  preparing  them  for  their 
first  and,  in  many  ways,  most  important 
assignments  as  infantry  platoon  leaders.  □ 
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RESERVES  AT  DCnniAG 


Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
soldiers,  many  of  them  Vietnam  veterans 
with  a wide  range  of  backgrounds,  bring 
their  skills  up  to  date  in  concentrated 
training  at  the  Infantry  School. 


IOBC 

Short  Cout/e 

2d  Lt  Dale  Wilson 


WHILE  NEW  active  Army  Infantry 
lieutenants  are  receiving  training  at 
Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  Army  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  lieutenants 
aren't  being  forgotten. 

Once  a year,  nearly  200  Army 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  of- 
ficers from  almost  all  50  states  and 
Puerto  Rico,  converge  on  Fort 
Benning  for  the  Infantry  School’s 
4-week  reserve  component  officer 
basic  course  (IOBC-RC).  The 
course  is  offered  annually  to  newly 
commissioned  officers  coming  into 
the  Guard  and  Reserve. 

“The  present  IOBC-RC, 
modeled  after  the  14-week  course 
that  prepares  active  duty  lieutenants 
for  assignment  as  platoon  leaders, 
crams  38  percent  of  the  active  duty 
officers’  curriculum  into  30  percent 
of  the  time,”  says  Major  Jack  W. 
Van  Allen,  commander,  24th  Com- 
pany, 2d  Basic  Officer  Training 
Battalion. 

This  year’s  class  included  15 
Eskimo  Scouts  from  the  Alaska 
Army  National  Guard,  a Guardsman 
and  a Reservist  from  Hawaii,  nine 
Puerto  Rican  Guardsmen  and  of- 
ficers from  New  England,  the  Deep 
South,  the  Midwest,  the  Southwest 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  states. 

“The  course  appeals  to 
Guardsmen  and  Reservists  because 
it  recognizes  their  experience  and 
focuses  on  training  they  can’t  get 
in  their  home  units,”  says  Mai  Van 
Allen. 

Also,  because  they  were 
commissioned  through  various  state 
and  federal  officer  candidate  school 
programs,  the  lieutenants — many  of 
them  Vietnam  combat  vets — bring 
a vast  amount  of  experience  with 
them  to  the  class.  Many  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  find  the  shorter 


IOBC-RC  attractive  because  it  costs 
less  to  send  officers  to  it.  Also,  many 
of  them  have  civilian  jobs  from 
which  they  can’t  be  spared  for 
longer  periods. 

Young  Guard  and  Reserve 
officers  have  traditionally  found 
themselves  spending  more  than  half 
their  training  time  in  classrooms. 
The  IOBC-RC  course  changes  all 
that.  The  curriculum  features 
mostly  field  duty,  with  emphasis 
on  “hands-on”  training. 

Familiarization  training  with 
the  Dragon  and  TOW  anti-tank 
missiles  and  the  M-203  grenade 
launcher  is  included,  as  is  a “com- 
mon core”  of  field  trainingexercises 
in  both  mechanized  and  light  in- 
fantry tactics. 

Physical  fitness  isn’t  treated 
lightly,  either.  “PT  periods  are 
designed  to  teach  the  lieutenants  to 
plan  and  conduct  varied  and  de- 
manding physical  training  programs 
in  their  armories,  or  in  other  areas 
where  there  are  limited  field  training 


facilities,”  says  Maj  Van  Allen. 

They  also  tackle  the  de- 
manding Ranger  confidence  course , 
pitting  their  strength  and  courage 
against  the  “log  walk/rope  climb” 
and  the  “slide  for  life.” 

One  of  the  more  popular 
aspects  of  the  course  isn’t  part  of 
the  program  of  instruction.  It's  the 
exposure  the  men  get  to  fellow 
soldiers  coming  from  different  eth- 
nic and  cultural  backgrounds. 

Although  they  don't  have 
much  free  time  during  the  four- 
week,  256-hour  course,  they’re  able 
to  relax  and  “shoot  the  breeze.” 
These  informal,  off-duty  relation- 
ships are  a valuable  addition  to  the 
course  of  instruction. 

Guard  and  Reserve  officers 
who  make  it  to  the  IOBC-RC  course 
have  the  same  goal  as  their  active 
duty  counterparts — to  become 

competent  platoon  leaders.  This 
course  gives  them  a good  start. 

For  some  student  comments 
and  reactions,  turn  the  page: 
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This  year’s 
class  included 
Guardsmen  and 
Reservists  from 
Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico, 
New  England, 
the  Deep  South, 
the  Midwest, 
the  Southwest 
and  the  Pacific 
Coast  states. 
There  were  15 
Eskimo  Scouts 
from  Alaska. 


2d  Lt  George  S.  Collinsworth, 
Pampa,  Tex.,  49th  Armored  Di- 
vision, Texas  Army  National 
Guard  “This  has  really  been  a 
big  thing  for  me.  I enjoy  the 
opportunity  to  meet  all  these 
different  people  and  to  get  the 
‘hands-on’  work  with  the  dif- 
ferent weapons  and  equip- 
ment. It’s  great  to  get  your 
hands  on  this  stuff  and  use  it — 
we  don't  do  much  of  that  in 
my  home  unit.  There,  I'm  more 
of  asupervisorand  trainer. This 
will  definitely  help  me  in  my  role 
as  a trainer  because  I’ll  know 
more  what  I'm  doing.” 


RESERVE  K>BC: 

What  They  lay 


2d  Lt  Clement  l N.  Young,  Wai- 
luki,  Maui  Hawaii,  29th  Infantry 
Brigade,  Hawaii  Army  National 
Guard  “The  Fort  Benning  fac- 
ulty and  trainers  have  been 
good — especially  the  trainers 
that  we  have  with  our  platoon. 
They  teach  a lot  of  the  classes 
and  also  look  out  for  each 
individual.  But  this  course  re- 
ally wasn’t  what  I’d  expected. 
The  only  thing  different  from 
thetraining  I get  back  in  Hawaii 
is  the  Ranger  stuff — the 
patrolling  and  confidence 
course.” 


2d  Lt  Gregory  A.  Ritch,  Con- 
nellsville,  Pa.,  28th  Infantry  Di- 
vision, Pennsylvania  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  "This  course  def- 
initely offers  more  ‘hands-on’ 
training  than  any  I’ve  been 
through  in  the  past.  I’ve  loved 
every  minute  of  it.  The  course 
is  very  concentrated — hectic. 
They’ve  crammed  a lot  into 
such  a short  time.” 


2d  Lt  Antonio  Aponte,  Maya- 
guez,  P.R.,  296th  Infantry, 
Puerto  Rico  Army  National 
Guard" I've  learned  a lot  about 
the  infantry  here.  I'm  in  a light 
infantry  unit,  so  I’ve  really  en- 
joyed the  training  involving 
mechanized  infantry  tactics. 
When  I go  back  I’m  going  to 
be  leader  of  our  ‘four-deuce’ 
mortar  platoon,  so  the  mortar 
training  has  also  been  a really 
big  help  to  me.” 


2d  Lt.  Tommy  P.  Ballot,  Se- 
lawik,  Alaska,  297th  Infantry, 
Alaska  Army  National  Guard 
“I’m  from  Alaska,  and  this  is 
the  first  time  I've  seen  this  kind 
of  equipment.  I’ve  been  with 
the  Scouts  for  3 years  and  an 
officer  for  almost  a year.  I feel 
this  course  will  help  me  be  a 
better  infantry  officer  because 
I know  we’ll  be  working  with 
this  stuff  in  my  home  unit 
sometime  soon — things  like 
the  M-203  grenade  launcher, 
the  TOW  and  machine  guns.” 


2d  Lt  Charles  W.  Swanson, 
Chico,  Calif..  91st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, U.S.  Army  Reserve  “Field 
training  is  the  thing  I like  most, 
and  they've  got  lots  of  it  here. 
There's  a Ranger  patrolling 
FTX,  and  the  entire  third  week 
is  spent  in  the  field  working 
various  tactical  problems — 
both  mechanized  and  light  in- 
fantry. Back  in  my  home 
unit — a training  unit  full  of  drill 
sergeants — we  just  don’t  do 
that.  When  we  go  to  our  annual 
summer  camp  we  train  re- 
cruits.” 


2d  Lt  Michael  D.  Axthelm, 
Fairbury,  Neb.,  134th  Mechan- 
ized Infantry,  Nebraska  Army 
National  Guard  "I've  really  en- 
joyed meeting  all  the  different 
people  and  the  diverse  per- 
sonalities. I've  also  been  able 
to  get  into  the  ‘hands-on' 
training.  We’ve  got  the  TOWs 
and  mortars  back  in  my  unit, 
but  we  just  don't  get  to  work 
with  the  stuff  to  the  extent  I 
have  here.” 
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Sports:  2d  Place  “3  Point  Battle”  SP4  Manuel  Gomez,  USA 


SOLDIERS 


Feature  (Military):  Honorable  Mention 
“Expert  Driver”  Sgt  1st  Cl  Rufus  (Rudi) 
Williams,  USA 


Feature  (Non-Military):  Honorable  Men- 
tion "Freedom’s  Playground”  SP4  Man- 
uel Gomdz,  USA 


r Ui'-  - 4 


Sports:  3d  Place  “One  Giant  Leap”  Portrait/Personality:  Honorable  Mention 

SSgt  Jim  Arwine,  USA  “Maria  and  Marcelino — Mexico — 1978”  SSgt  Randell  G.  Lovely,  USA 


Competition  for  MPOY  is  intense. 
This  year  1 ,197  photographs  were 
entered  by  143  photographers 
from  all  military  services. 

Each  person  was  required  to 
submit  12  photos  with  at  least 
one  entry  in  each  of  eight 
categories.  Contestants  had 
to  be  versatile  as  well  as 
technically  proficient. 


The  Army  entries  on  these  pages 
demonstrate  the  qualities  which 
separate  the  professional  work 
from  the  everyday  snapshot. 
First,  they’re  technically 
excellent.  They’re  in  focus. 

They  have  good  contrast.  But 
that  is  only  the  beginning. 

The  pictures  didn’t  happen  by 
accident.  They  were  planned. 


The  photographers  purposely 
selected  the  angles  from  which 
to  take  their  pictures.  They 
planned  composition  to  be 
visually  pleasing  and  to 
include  only  selected  items 
in  the  frame.  They  planned 
the  focus  of  elements  in  the 
picture  to  give  emphasis  to 
some  and  to  subdue  others. 
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Portfolio:  “Surviving  Warrior”  SP4  Manuel  Gomez,  USA 


Then  they  went  beyond  the 
technical  skills.  They  went 
to  their  hearts  and  minds  to 
determine  the  impact  they  wanted 
in  their  final  products. 

Each  photograph  conveys  a mes- 
sage, a mood.  If  it  succeeds, 
it  shouts  for  attention  and 
demands  more  than  a casual 
glance. 


A good  photograph  is  a work  of 
art.  It’s  a mix  of  technical 
scientific  exactness  and  the 
emotional  expression  of  the 
photographer.  It  can  be  looked 
at,  studied,  examined  and  still 
remain  fresh  and  exciting.  It 
can  tell  a story  again  and  again 
and,  with  each  repetition,  tell 
something  new.  □ 
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MSgt  Matt  Glasgow 


AFRO 

AMERICAN 


Studies  by 
DRRI  on 
minority 
groups 
represented  in 
the  Army,  such  as 
Afro-Ameicans, 
help  in 
developing 
various  aids  to 
reduce  racial 
tension  in  the 
Army. 


. . The  whole  world  is  festering 
with  unhappy  souls. 

The  French  hate  the  Germans; 
the  Germans  hate  the  Poles. 

Italians  hate  Yugoslavs; 

South  Africans  hate  the  Dutch, 

And  I don 't  like  anybody, 
very  much. 

. . . They’re  rioting  in  Africa, 

There’s  strife  in  Iran. 

What  nature  doesn’t  do  to  us 
will  be  done  by  our  fellow  man.  ” 

From  " The  Merry  Little  Minuet''  by 
Sheldon  Harnick  © 1958  the  Times  Square 
Music  Publications  Company  All  Rights 
Reserved.  Used  by  permission. 


AMERICA— a nation  of  immigrants  who  fled  preju- 
diceand  discrimination  inotherlands— hasa  history 
that’s  scarred  with  mistreatment  of  its  own  people. 

Cast  into  a new  world,  uneducated  settlers 
clung  to  their  old  prejudices  and  learned  new  ones. 

For  most  of  America’s  200  years,  the  Armed 
Forces  mirrored  the  Nation’s  biases.  Then,  in  1948, 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  outlawed  racial  segre- 
gation in  the  military.  During  the  31  years  since 
that  executive  order,  the  Armed  Forces  have  led 
the  Nation  in  equal  rights  efforts.  All  four  Services 
ihtegrated  more  than  10  years  before  the  Nation’s 
schools,  neighborhoods  and  restaurants. 

But  still  there  were  problems.  Even  in  the 
military,  social  change  takes  place  slowly.  Violence 
that  exploded  in  Watts,  Newark  and  Detroit  eventu- 
ally came  to  the  Armed  Forces. 

Racial  battles  erupted  in  military  units  in 
Germany,  Korea  and  the  United  States  in  the  early 
1970s.  Clearly,  something  had  to  be  done  to  speed 
change  and  bring  real  equality  to  the  ranks. 

In  July  1971 , the  Department  of  Defense  Race 
Relations  Institute  (DRRI)  was  established  at  Patrick 
Air  Force  Base,  Fla.  Its  first  mission:  to  reduce  racial 
tension  and  prevent  violence  in  the  Armed  Forces, 


APPALACHIAN 

STUDIES 


Not  all  the  problems 
covered  in  the  DRRI 
curriculum  relate  to 
race.  The  problems  of 


poor  people  from 


In  1948,  President 
Truman  outlawed 
racial  segregation  in 
the  military.  Since 
then  the  Armed 
Forces  have  led  in 
equal  rights  efforts. 


and  to  enable  units  to  carry  out  their  mission  more 
effectively.  . 

The  institute  was  to  train  people  who  would 
bring  change  to  the  military  as  Equal  Opportunity 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers. 

In  the  beginning,  the  school’s  emphasis  was 
on  “understanding  cultures  and  their  impact  on 
society  as  a whole,’’  says  Lieutenant  Colonel  William 
Sawczyn,  director  of  curriculum  development. 

Entire  classes  were  sent  to  live  in  Miami  “for 
a weekend  to  experience  cultures  that  exist  in  parts 
of  Miami.  Many  members  had  never  gotten  deep 
into  another  cultural  setting,  where  values  were 
different  and  another  language  was  used  all  the 
time,”  Lt  Col  Sawczyn  says. 

Some  4,000  students  graduated  from  DRRI 
during  its  first  seven  years.  Assigned  to  Armed 
Forces  units  around  the  world,  they  became  agents 
of  change.  Their  efforts  helped  to  restore  harmony, 
improve  equality  and  avoid  further  violence  in  the 
ranks.  But  their  methods  often  created  problems. 

“They  could  point  out  a bigot  in  a tree  at 
500  yards,”  says  one  DRRI  faculty  member,  “but 
they  weren’t  sure  what  to  do  with  it  after  that.” 

Graduates  of  that  era,  says  Lt  Col  Sawczyn, 
“were  targeted  against  personal  discrimination.  But 
they  didn’t  have  the  staff  skills  needed  to  mesh  with 
commanders’  staffs,  where  the  real  change  needed 
to  take  place.” 

“I  see  that  phase  as  necessary  in  the  begin- 
ning,” says  Navy  Captain  Michael  Marriott,  DRRI 
director.  “It  changed  attitudes.  Now  we’ve  revised 
the  course  to  deal  with  the  realities  of  military  service 
and  the  ways  equal  opportunity  impact  on  the 
services. 

“We’re  trying  to  upgrade  the  skill  level  of 
individuals  to  the  point  where  they  can  become  good 
staff  officers,  good  staff  NCOs,  andthekindof  people 
commanders  want  on  their  staffs.” 

The  Army  plans  to  provide  refresher  training 
to  Equal  Opportunity  people  who  were  schooled 
under  the  old  curriculum  prior  to  July  1978. 

Some  students  say  they  were  shocked  when 
they  arrived  at  DDRI.  “I  came  here  expecting  a 
4-month  vacation  in  sunny  Florida,”  says  Specialist 
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Improvement  in  equal 
rights  is  still  possible 
in  the  Army.  Today, 
more  than  1,000  equal 
opportunity  people  are 
working  to  continue 
progress. 


5 Floyd  Verschoor.  “I  didn’t  get  it. 

“This  course  is  more  difficult  than  most 
college  courses  I’ve  taken.  In  the  first  week  they 
taught  us  how  to  take  notes  and  study  effectively, 
and  how  to  speed  read.  I’ve  had  to  read  15  to  20 
books  here,  plus  magazine  articles.  And  you  have 
to  study  every  night.” 

“We’ve  got  16  weeks,  and  we  use  every  second 
of  it,”  says  Capt  Marriott.  “You  just  can’t  get  by 
here  on  gut-level  feelings.” 

By  the  second  week,  all  150  students  are 
deeply  involved  in  the  many  aspects  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

“We  make  the  students  understand  personal 
and  institutional  discrimination,  and  how  those  act 
against  accomplishing  the  mission.  We  deal  with 
the  bigot,  and  we  talk  about  the  way  systems  can 
fail  to  take  into  account  the  differences  in  cultural 
groups,  sex  groups  and  individual  needs  minorities 
may  have,”  says  Lt  Col  Sawczyn. 

Later,  they  receive  more  than  100  classroom 
hours  on  the  philosophy,  history,  culture  and 
economic  situations  of  America's  major  subgroups. 
The  Asian  American,  Black,  American  Indian,  Jewish 
American,  Appalachian,  Hispanic,  and  White  work- 
ing class  are  each  studied  in  that  block. 

Most  of  the  school  work  is  university  level. 
Students  who  graduate  from  DRRIearn  18  semester 
hours  of  college  credit  in  behavioral  science, 
minority  studies,  education  and  management. 

The  Miami  experience  that  was  one  part  of 
this  cross-cultural  training  has  been  withdrawn. 
“We’re  using  films  and  videotapes  from  the  military 
and  from  the  Public  Broadcasting  System  . . . really 
excellent  material.  These  present,  in  shorter  time, 
more  instruction,”  says  Lt  Col  Sawczyn.  “and  they 
use  the  ear,  eye  and  emotional  feelings.  By  doing 
that,  we’re  heightening  the  impact  of  this  instruction 
on  the  student.  We  focus  on  situations  with  military 
application.” 

An  equally  important  part  of  the  DRRI  course 
deals  with  learning  to  communicate  with  others. 
Studentslearn  to  teach, counsel  and  negotiate.  They 
must  also  become  skilled  at  briefing  commanders 
and  writing  military  staff  papers. 


AMERICAN 

INDIAN 


Studies  by  DRRI  have  focused  on  the 
problems  of  the  more  than  2,500  Ameri- 
can Indians  in  the  Army  today. 

Learning  staff  skills  and  techniques  is  a major 
part  of  the  course.  “We  teach  people  to  assess 
organizations  and  get  a good  overview  of  what’s 
going  on  in  an  organization,”  says  Lt  Col  Sawczyn. 
“Students  learn  to  apply  proper  Organizational 
Effectiveness  methods — ways  to  improve  the  or- 
ganizationthrough  planned  and  systematic  efforts.” 
One  of  the  most  difficult  phases  of  training 
takes  place  near  the  end  of  the  course.  In  a week-long 
exercise,  students  set  up  and  run  a working  Equal 
Opportunity  Office.  That  exercise  ties  all  earlier 
training  together  and  places  it  in  proper  perspective. 

It’s  the  second  day  of  the  exercise.  A dozen 
people  are  up  to  their  hubcaps  in  office  paperwork. 
Flow  charts  must  be  mapped  out.  The  office  budget 
has  become  a top  project  for  two  members.  Others 
are  drafting  a letter  to  the  commander,  creating 
a filing  system  and  checking  out  special  reports 
on  a racial  incident  in  town. 

A worried-looking  white  sergeant  walks  into 
the  office.  No  one  notices. 

"HEY!  IS  THISTHE  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  OFFICE?  I’VE 
GOT  A PROBLEM!  DOESN’T  ANYONE  WANT  TO  HELP  ME?" 

A harried  specialist  drops  his  work  and  offers 
to  help. 

"YOU'RE  A MINORITY!  I DON'T  WANT  TO  TALK  TO  A 
MINORITY!  I NEED  A MAJORITY  OFFICER  TO  TALK  TO  ABOUT 
MY  PROBLEM.” 

The  office  goes  into  a turmoil.  Their  only  white 
officer  is  out  of  the  office.  A black  officer  and  a 
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woman  officer  both  try  to  counsel  him,  but  are 
refused.  The  sergeant  is  given  a seat  and  asked 
to  wait.  Someone  goes  after  the  other  officer. 

Five  minutes  pass. 

“I  CAME  HERE  FOR  HELP!  I DON’TTHINK  YOUCAN  HELP 
ME.  I DON'T  THINK  YOU  EVEN  CARE  ABOUT  ME  OR  MY 
PROBLEM! 

“I  DON'T  NEED  YOU.  I'LL  DO  IT  MY  WAY!” 

The  sergeant  stomps  out  of  the  office.  By 
this  time,  the  paperwork  has  been  shoved  aside. 
Everyone  is  worried  about  who  the  role-playing 
sergeant  was  and  what  he  might  do. 

Before  that  crises  is  resolved,  another  prob- 
lem comes  in.  The  Chief  of  Staff  wants  them  to 
check  out  reports  that  one  supervisor  promotes  only 
enlisted  women  that  he  sleeps  with. 

Meanwhile,  the  paperwork  mountains  con- 
tinue to  grow,  and  more  complaints  come  in.  The 
office  becomes  a Hassle  Castle. 

note:  Even  though  the  foregoing  complaints 
were  presented  at  the  Equal  Opportunity  Office,  the 
investigation  and  resolution  of  the  complaints  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  command  concerned.  The 
investigativeagencyof  the  command  isthe  Inspector 
General — not  the  Equal  Opportunity  Office.) 

“The  problems  are  all  things  they’ll  have  to 
copewith  in  thefield,”  says  Navy  Commander  Lewis 
H.  Thames,  resident  training  manager. 

“Our  purpose  is  to  throw  more  on  them  than 
they  would  experience  in  6 to  8 months  in  the  field. 
Our  intent  is  to  graduate  students  who  are  compe- 
tent,whocan  beproductivewith  verylittle  on-the-job 
training. 

Changes  in  this  year’s  courses  reflect  those 
taking  place  in  the  military.  “Instruction  is  now  6 
weeks  longer  and  goes  into  Organizational  Effec- 
tiveness— how  to  consult  with  and  assist  command- 
ers so  equal  opportunity  can  help  get  the  mission 
accomplished.”  says  Sergeant  First  Class  Max  Tutt, 
a student  who  has  been  chosen  to  teach  at  DRRI. 

“We  deal  more  with  sexism  now,  because 
there  are  more  females  coming  into  the  military,” 
he  says. 

“We  had  more  than  52  hours  of  sexism 
training  here,”  says  Staff  Sergeant  Brenda  Lockett. 
“I  learned  a lot  of  theories  I wasn’t  even  aware  of.” 

Sgt  1st  Cl  Tutt  says,  “I  was  born  in  Texas 
and  brought  up  to  put  women  on  a pedestal.  But, 
in  the  military,  I know  women  can  do  any  job  I can 
do.  Anybody  with  the  right  kind  of  training  can  do 
just  about  any  job,  if  given  the  chance. 

“I  want  everyone  to  have  the  same  breaks. 
That’s  the  reason  I came  into  the  program.” 

Sergeant  First  Class  Jim  Talcott,  a student, 
says  “I  entered  the  program  because  I saw  what 
was  going  on  and  I wanted  to  do  something  about 
it.  If  I can  go  out  there  and  change  one  person, 
it  will  make  the  whole  thing  worthwhile.  In  the 
Reserves,  I’ve  got  a greater  opportunity  than  people 
on  active  duty.  It’ll  be  harder  . . . bu  I can  have  an 


immediate  impact  on  society.” 

“Someone  who  seriously  wants  to  get  into 
this  program  should  know  it’s  going  to  take  a lot 
of  dedication.  You’d  best  be  a very  professional 
person,”  says  Capt  Marriott. 

“I  don’t  think  you  should  come  here  with  the 
idea  you’re  going  to  set  the  world  on  fire  by  making 
some  great  changes.  It  will  be  a long-term  process, 
and  you  can  help. 

“But  you  must  come  here  with  an  open  mind. 
There  isn’t  justone  problem — notjustarace  problem 
or  a sex  problem  or  a Chicano  problem.  It’s  a total 
problem,”  Capt  Marriott  says. 

“You  talk  about  slavery  and  some  people’s 
temperatures  will  go  up  10  degrees,”  says  Sergeant 
First  Class  James  E.  Brooks,  Jr.,  a student.  “But 
you  ask  them  about  Spanish-Americans  who  have 
been  ripped  off,  orabout  Indians  who  are  still  losing 
land — and  it  doesn’t  bother  them.  If  it’s  not  in  their 
back  yard,  it’s  okay  by  them. 

“We’re  Americans,  but  we’re  just  not  in  tune 
with  Americanism.  We  still  talk  with  forked  tongues. 
We  see  things  going  on  that  are  wrong — and  don’t 
do  anything  about  it,”  Sgt  1st  Cl  Brooks  says. 

“But  the  Army’s  come  a long  way — I can 
remember  when  I was  readily  called  a ‘nigger,’  and 
when  non-white  folks  had  to  outdo  everyone  around 
to  be  considered  equal. 

“Yet  we  still  have  a long  way  to  go.” 

How  far  has  the  Army  come?  There  are  more 
minority  and  women  officers  and  commanders  than 
ever  before.  And  more  are  being  selected  for 
promotion  and  to  attend  key  schools  than  at  any 
time  in  the  Army’s  history.  The  Army  now  has  more 
Equal  Opportunity  offices  than  Military  Police  sta- 
tions. 

But  Army  officials  point  to  the  unequal  rate 
of  Article  15s,  courts-martial  and  bad  discharges 
given  to  Black  soldiers  as  evidence  that  new 
challenges  lie  ahead.  In  the  “Third  Annual  Assess- 
ment of  the  Army  Equal  Opportunity  Program,” 
officials  also  indicate  more  Blacks  and  women  are 
needed  in  the  officer  ranks. 

“The  Army  can  be  proud  of  its  progress,” 
says  Lieutenant  General  Robert  G.  Yerks,  Army 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel.  “We  are  at  that 
point  in  equal  opportunity  program  management 
where  the  momentum  and  continued  progress  of 
the  program  are  dependent  on  affirmative  action 
initiatives  which  are  tailored  and  responsive  to 
specific  needs  at  each  level  of  command. 

“The  common  point  is  to  ensure  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  for  ...  that  will  result  in  in- 
creased individual  and  unit  effectiveness.” 

Today,  the  Army  has  more  than  1,000  Equal 
Opportunity  officers  and  NCOs  assigned  to  help 
improve  the  system.  Correcting  injustices  is  a 
responsibility  every  commander  shoulders.  But  it’s 
a job  that  belongs  to  everyone  who  wears  the 
uniform.  □ 
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POLO 

Class  of  the  Field 

Steve  Abbott 

Photos  by  author  and  SP4  manuel  Gomez 


SOME  SPORTS  are  identified  with  certain 
characteristics  of  those  who  play,  or  watch, 
the  game.  Polo,  for  example,  a stick  and 
ball  game  played  on  horseback,  is  associated 
with  wealth. 

The  most  expensive  aspect  of  the 
game  is  the  horses.  Most  players  own  their 
own  mounts;  many  own  more  than  one.  In 
addition  to  the  expense  of  buying  a horse, 
there’s  also  the  cost  of  feeding,  stabling  and 
transporting  the  horses  to  matches. 

Attending  a polo  match  offers  further 
evidence  of  the  affluence  of  those  who  play 


the  game.  Often  the  sidelines  are  as  inter- 
esting as  the  action  on  the  field.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  atmosphere  at  a series  of 
international  polo  matches  held  near  Mun- 
ich, Germany. 

As  the  rumble  from  horses’  hooves 
fills  the  air,  spectators  sip  champagne  and 
fine  wine.  They  occasionally  respond  to  the 
action  with  polite  applause  and  casual 
comments. 

Expensive  sports  cars  gleam  under 
the  summer  sun.  Beautiful  ladies  in  riding 
jodphurs,  cashmere  and  leather  are  escorted 
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Polo,  known 
as  the  sport 
of  kings,  is 
said  to  be 
the  oldest 
equestrian 
sport  in  the 
world  and 
possibly  the 
oldest  or- 
ganized sport 
of  any  kind. 
It  was  first 
played  in 
the  1st  cen- 
tury A.D. 


by  handsome  men  who  look  like  they  wrote 
the  book  on  fashion. 

Conversations  about  the  flow  of  play 
are  interrupted  by  comments  on  the  flow 
of  money,  the  price  of  gold  or  an  upcoming 
interlude  at  some  trendy  resort.  The  sophis- 
tication and  lineage  of  the  spectators  are 
very  much  in  evidence. 

Most  of  the  players,  too,  especially 
in  Europe,  are  well-to-do  and  educated  at 
the  best  schools.  Some  can  still  find  a gilded 
crown  or  two  in  their  ancestry. 

Polo,  in  fact,  is  known  as  the  sport 
of  kings.  It’s  the  oldest  equestrian  sport  in 
the  world  and  possibly  the  oldest  organized 
sport  of  any  kind. 

The  game  is  of  mid-Eastern  origin, 
probably  invented  in  Persia  where  it  was 
being  played  as  early  as  the  1 st  century  A.D. 

In  its  earliest  form  it  wasn’t  really 
a game,  but  rather  a training  device  for 
cavalry  units  of  the  king’s  guard  or  other 
elite  units.  The  sons  of  kings  were  taught 
the  game  as  part  of  their  early  education. 

The  first  westerners  to  play  the  game 
were  British  tea  planters  in  India  in  the  early 
19th  century.  In  1870,  British  cavalry  units 
in  India  challenged  Indian  military  units  to 
a polo  series  in  England.  In  that  series  there 
were  eight  men  to  a side  and  rules  were 
practically  nonexistent.  But  these  matches 
spurred  the  growth  of  polo  in  Great  Britain. 

An  American  newspaper  publisher 
saw  polo  played  in  England  in  1876  and 
brought  the  game  to  the  United  States.  A 
year  later  the  first  North  American  polo  club 
was  formed. 

The  Polo  Association  (now  the  United 
States  Polo  Association)  was  formed  in  1 890. 
That  group  standardized  the  rules  of  the 
game  and  spread  it  across  the  country. 
Today,  there  are  more  than  150  clubs  in 
the  association  playing  polo  in  40  states  and 
three  Canadian  provinces. 

As  the  game  evolved  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  the  number  of 
players  was  reduced  from  eight  to  four. 

In  1886,  the  United  States  challenged 
Great  Britain  to  a series  of  matches  known 
as  the  Westchester  Cup.  The  British,  world 
leaders  in  polo  at  the  time,  soundly  defeated 
the  Americans.  The  United  States  finally 
won  the  cup  for  the  first  time  in  1909.  That 
series  marked  the  birth  of  the  modern  game 
of  polo. 

American  players  that  year  intro- 
duced a long-hitting,  fast-moving,  wide- 
open  style  of  play  that  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  more  conservative,  relatively 
slow  action  of  the  English  game. 


As  a result  of  these  changes,  the 
United  States  reigned  supreme  in  interna- 
tional polo  until  1950.  The  current  power- 
house is  Argentina,  primarily  because  of 
their  predominance  over  the  United  States 
in  the  Cup  of  the  Americas  challenge  cup 
series.  The  series,  played  on  an  irregular 
basis  between  the  two  countries,  was  last 
played  in  1969.  Argentina  won  handily. 

Argentina  also  has  far  more  players 
than  the  United  States  and  several  of  them 
are  top-ranked,  world  class  players.  The 
United  States  has  none  at  that  level. 

Polo  requires  expert  horsemanship, 
a keen  eye  and  excellent  reflexes.  It’s  played 
on  a grass  field  about  300  yards  long  and 
160  yards  wide.  Goal  posts  at  each  end  are 
8 yards  apart. 

Play  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  field 
with  two  teams  of  four  members  each 
(mostly  men,  but  some  women  are  now 
playing),  lined  up  parallel  to  each  other.  One 
of  two  mounted  umpires  bowls  the  ball 
between  the  teams  and  the  game  is  on. 

A game  consists  of  six  periods 
(chukker),  each  IVi  minutes  long.  Teams 
score  by  hitting  a ball  through  the  goals. 

A mallet  weighing  about  7 ounces  with 
an  overall  length  of  48  to  53  inches,  is  used 
to  hit  a ball  made  of  bamboo  or  willow  root. 
The  ball  has  a diameter  of  314  inches  and 
weights  about  4 ounces. 

The  players  are  known  by  numbers 
rather  than  the  position  they  play.  Number 
One  position  is  usually  assigned  to  the  novice 
or  weakest  player,  but  it’s  one  of  the  hardest 
positions  to  play.  He’s  the  offensive  spear- 
head. Number  Two  is  a scrapper,  always 
after  the  ball  and  very  aggressive.  Number 
Three  is  the  “quarterback,”  a tactical  leader. 
He’s  usually  the  best  player  on  the  team. 
N umber  Four  is  primarily  a defensive  player, 
although  he  can  move  anywhere  on  the  field. 

Players  are  rated,  or  handicapped,  on 
a scale  of  minus  1 to  plus  10  based  on  their 
ability  and  their  value  to  their  team. 

The  ratings  take  into  account  horse- 
manship, hitting  ability,  knowledge  of  the 
game,  the  quality  of  the  mount  and  sports- 
manship. 

A rating  of  10  is  rare.  In  the  early 
’70s  only  four  players  in  the  world  had  a 
10  rating — all  were  from  Argentina.  By 
comparison,  50  percent  of  the  registered 
players  in  the  United  States  are  rated  0. 
There  are  approximately  1,445  registered 
players  in  the  United  States.  About  five 
percent  of  those  are  women. 

To  be  a good  player,  a person  needs 
a good  horse,  or  polo  pony.  (None  are 
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actually  ponies;  they’re  all  full-grown 
horses.)  The  best  polo  ponies  are  quick, 
intelligent,  durable  and  docile.  Top  polo 
ponies  today  are  bred  in  the  United  States 
and  Argentina. 

To  many  Americans,  used  to  wildly 
cheering  crowds  and  the  roughhouse  nature 
of  football,  hockey  or  similar  sports,  polo 
might  seem  tame. 

But  if  you  really  watch  the  harmony 
of  rider  and  horse  in  action,  and  realize  the 
skills  required  to  be  good  at  the  game,  then 
you’ll  see  there’s  no  lack  of  excitement. 

And  even  if  the  action  on  the  field 
slows  down,  there  are  always  plenty  of 
diversions  on  the  sidelines.  □ 


Clockwise  from  left:  Players 
put  on  protective  gear  before 
a match.  An  elegantly 
dressed  lady  enjoys  her 
lunch,  oblivious  to  the  action 
on  the  field.  Nearing  the 
goal,  the  action  intensifies 
as  players  charge  after  the 
ball.  The  highly-trained  polo 
ponies  are  carefully  cared 
for  between  matches. 
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Airmail  flies  today  where  frontiersmen  on  dusty 
ponies  bridged  tbe  communications  gap  before 
the  coining  of  the  telegraph 


Philip  R.  Smith  Jr. 


MARK  TWAIN  wrote  of  him: 
“The  Pony  Express  rider  was 
usually  a little  bit  of  a man, 
brimful  of  spirit  and  endurance. 

No  matter  what  time  of  the  day  or 
night  his  watch  came  on  and  no 
matter  whether  it  was  winter  or 
summer,  raining,  snowing,  hailing 
or  sleeting,  or  whether  his  ‘beat’ 
was  a level  straight  road  or  a crazy 
trail  over  mountain  crags  and 


PHILIP  R.  SMITH  JR.  is  assigned  to  the  American 
Forces  Information  Service,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Affairs) 


precipices  ...  he  must  be  always 
ready  to  leap  in  the  saddle  and  be 
off  like  the  wind!” 

Riders  of  the  Pony  Express 
started  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and 
went  from  there  to  Seneca,  then  to 
Marysville,  Kans.  up  the  Little 
Blue  River  to  Fort  Kearny,  Nebr. 
They  pounded  along  the  famed 
Oregon  Trail  through  the  Platte 
River  Valley  to  Lodge  Pole  Creek, 
through  old  Julesburg,  Chimney 
Rock,  Fort  Laramie,  South  Pass, 
Fort  Bridger,  Salt  Lake  City  to 


Camp  Floyd,  Deep  Creek,  Ruby 
Valley,  Fort  Churchill,  Carson 
City,  Genoa,  Placerville  and  on  to 
Sacramento. 

Although  they  rode  like  the 
wind  they  could  not  outdistance 
the  bullets  and  arrows  of  hostile 
Indians,  so  the  Army  was 
sometimes  called  upon  to  keep  the 
Pony  Express  in  operation. 

There  were  two  military 
posts  in  Wyoming  along  the  Pony 
Express  route — Fort  Laramie  in 
the  east  and  Fort  Bridger  in  the 
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southwestern  part  of  the  territory. 
A few  soldiers  were  kept  at  Platte 
Bridge,  later  renamed  Fort 
Casper.  The  riders  depended 
mainly  on  Fort  Laramie  for 
military  protection.  Quite  often 
detachments  of  soldiers  were  sent 
out  to  drive  off  Indians  threatening 
to  hold  up  the  mail. 

A newspaper  of  the  day 
reported  a typical  incident  during 
an  uprising  of  the  Paiutes  in 
Nevada  when  several  Pony 
Express  stations  were  attacked: 
“They  found  the  riders  and  station 
keepers  scattered  and  about  thirty 
horses  gone,  supposed  to  have 
been  driven  off  by  the  Indians. 

Two  of  the  station  keepers  were 
killed,  but  none  of  the  riders.  . . . 
The  express  was  coming  under  an 
escort  of  U.S.  Troopers  at  Sand 
Springs,  where  they  met  it  . . .” 

There  were  many 
connections  between  the  Pony 
Express  and  the  Army,  other  than 
protection.  Camp  Floyd  in  Utah 
served  as  a relay  point  for  the 
Pony  Express.  W.  A.  Carter,  the 
Army  sutler  at  Fort  Bridger,  was 
a Pony  Express  agent. 

Just  after  the  United  States 
took  over  California,  the  Army 
formed  a Pony  Express  of  its  own. 
Soldiers  were  dispatched  from  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego  once  a 
week  with  mail  sacks  containing 
Army  dispatches  and  private  mail. 

The  Pony  Express 
competed  with  the  Army  in 
attracting  young  men.  This 
advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Sacramento  Union  for  March  19, 
1860:  “MEN  WANTED!  The 
undersigned  wishes  to  hire  ten  or 
a dozen  men  familiar  with  the 
management  of  horses  as  hostlers 
or  riders  on  the  Overland  Express 
Route  via  Salt  Lake  City.  Wages 
$50  per  month.” 

In  all,  about  80  young  men 
signed  up  to  ride  the  express.  As 
a condition  of  their  employment, 
they  took  a pledge:  “I  do  hereby 
swear  before  the  great  and  living 
God  that  during  my  engagement  I 
will  under  no  circumstances  use 
profane  language;  that  I will  drink 
no  intoxicating  liquors;  that  I will 
not  quarrel  or  fight  with  the  other 


employees  of  the  firm;  and  that  in 
every  respect  I will  conduct 
myself  honestly,  be  faithful  in  my 
duties  and  so  direct  all  my  acts  as 
to  win  the  confidence  of  my 
employers,  so  help  me  God.” 

After  taking  the  oath  each  was 
given  a Bible. 

Both  the  riders  and  horses 
of  the  Pony  Express  were 
hand-picked.  Horses  were  the  best 
that  could  be  bought.  The  riders 
were  small  men,  close  to  jockeys 
in  size,  few  weighing  more  than 
100  pounds.  They  had  to  be  tough. 
It  took  stamina  to  cover  routes 
twice  a week  that  included  at  least 
55  miles  of  mountainous  country 
and  120  miles  on  level  terrain. 

At  first  most  of  the  weight 
saved  in  employing  small  men  and 
lightweight  saddlery  was  lost  in 
the  weapons  they  carried.  Young 
riders,  mostly  18  to  20  years  old, 
carried  two  revolvers,  a bowie 
knife  and  a rifle.  Later,  when  the 
Army  made  the  country  safer,  the 
armament  was  reduced  to  one 
revolver. 

During  a period  of  Indian 
troubles,  Pony  Express  rider  Bob 
Haslam  made  one  of  the  greatest 
rides  in  the  history  of  the  Old 
West.  Haslam  covered  380  miles 
through  hostile  Indian  country 
with  only  about  11  hours  rest. 

In  all,  during  the  19  months 
of  its  operations — from  April  1860 
to  November  1861 — more  than  150 
round  trips  were  made  between 
the  Missouri  River  and 
Sacramento,  650,000  miles  were 
ridden  and  only  one  trip  was 
scrubbed.  Despite  Indian  attacks, 
only  one  rider  lost  his  life. 

The  arrival  of  the  first 
Pony  Express  rider  in  Sacramento 
was  an  auspicious' occasion  for 
Californians  who  felt  this 
represented  one  more  link  with  the 
distant  United  States.  The  rider, 
Bill  Hamilton,  was  welcomed  by 
dozens  of  horsemen.  Young  and 
old  escorted  the  express  rider  into 
Sacramento,  where  he  was  greeted 
by  volleys  of  gunfire  and  a band 
on  the  levee.  Beautiful  women 
stood  on  the  galleries  of  the 
houses  on  J Street  and  threw 
flowers  and  kisses.  Hamilton  then 


boarded  a boat  for  San  Francisco 
where  the  same  enthusiastic 
welcome  awaited  him.  A year  later 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  inaugural 
address  was  carried  to  California 
via  Pony  Express  in  7 days  and  17 
hours. 

This  speed  was  possible 
because  weight  could  be  kept  to  a 
minimum.  The  saddlebag,  fitted 
snugly  over  the  saddle  horn,  had 
four  cantinas  or  pockets.  They 
were  locked  and  opened  only  at 
military  posts  or  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  fourth  contained  mail  that  was 
picked  up  enroute  as  well  as  a time 
slip  which  recorded  the  arrivals 
and  departures  of  each  rider.  A 
key  for  this  cantina  was  kept  at 
each  way  station.  In  all,  the  load 
was  limited  to  20  pounds.  Letters 
sent  by  Pony  Express  were  usually 
written  on  tissue  paper.  For  a time 
Eastern  newspapers  printed 
lightweight,  limited  editions  that 
were  carried  by  the  express  riders. 

Relay  points,  where  the 
horses  were  speedily  changed, 
were  20  to  25  miles  apart  at  first; 
later  they  were  spaced  10  to  20 
miles  apart.  First  built  of  logs, 
these  stations  were  replaced  by 
stone  and  adobe  buildings  after  the 
Indians  destroyed  a number  of 
them. 

The  Pony  Express  was 
officially  discontinued  on  October 
26,  1861,  but  the  operation 
continued  until  November  20  as 
proponents  of  the  daring  venture 
stalled  for  time,  hoping  that 
Congress  would  legislate  a daily  or 
tri-weekly  mail  run. 

But  neither  opponents  nor 
proponents  could  foresee  what 
would  cause  the  demise  of  the 
Pony  Express — the  telegraph. 
Developers  of  the  Pony  Express 
lost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  but  the  horse-and-man 
teams  served  the  Nation  well. 

They  wrote  a dramatic  chapter  in 
the  development  of  the  American 
West — one  that  oncoming 
generations  could  never  forget. 

After  overcoming  nature’s 
hazards  and  hostile  Indians,  the 
Pony  Express  fell  victim  to  human 
ingenuity  and  the  new  era  of  rapid 
communication.  □ 
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“Two  more  tablecloths  and  some  carbon  paper.  This  has 
to  be  done  in  triplicate.” 

BEING  IN  THE  ARMY  IS  . . . 

. . . Wondering  if  your  first  sergeant  was  ever 
a private. 

. . . Knowing  how  to  say,  “I’m  broke!”  in  three 
languages. 

. . . Knowing  your  entire  chain  of  command, 
SSN,  weapon  SN,  general  orders— and  not 
being  able  to  find  your  dog  tags. 

. . . Knowing  how  to  put  eight  uniforms,  two 
pairs  of  boots,  three  hats  and  your  old 
letters  in  a duffle  bag — and  still  have  room 
for  your  stereo  rig. 

. . . Wondering  if  your  new  home  has  co-ed 
barracks. 

. . . Wondering  why  they  didn’t  make  you  an 
officer. 

. . . Getting  a letter  from  home  that  asks, 
“What’s  a Spec  4?” 

. . . Wondering  why  civilians  always  walk  out- 
of-step. 

. . . Never  having  to  wonder  what  you’re  going 
to  wear  tomorrow. 

Contributed  by  MSgt  Matt  Glasgow 

Can  you  add  to  this  list?  Join  our  groupthink  project. 

Send  your  impressions  of  being  in  the  Army  to  “The  Lighter 

Side,"  SOLDIERS  magazine,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 

Va.  22314.  We'll  publish  the  best. 


“He  takes  care  of  the  firing  range.” 


“I’m  a serviceman,  but  I'd  like  to  have  the  businessman's 
lunch.” 
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Making  It  Fit  Army 


Story  and  photos  by  SP5  Lana  Ott 


SP5  Allen 
Bintz  and 
dependent 
Marsa  Mills 
work  with 
porcelain  at 
Fort 
McNair, 
Washington, 
D.C. 


(1 

^^OMEWHERE  along  the  line  mass  production 
V^became  the  answer  to  everything.  Most  people 
no  longer  make  their  own  clothes,  eating  utensils  or 
furniture . These  things  are  cranked  out  by  the  thousands 
on  assembly  lines.  And  people  buy  them. 

It’s  an  efficient  system.  But  you  can  buy  only 
what  manufacturers  choose  to  sell — at  their  prices. 
Original  and  hand-made  items  cost  even  more. 

There’s  one  kind  of  original  that  doesn’t  cost 


more — the  kind  you  make  yourself. 

You  can  make  your  own  originals  right  on  post 
at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Center.  The  cost  is  very 
reasonable,  or  sometimes  free,  and  you  always  know 
the  quality  of  the  work. 

Although  prices  vary  from  post  to  post,  at  one 
post  a leather  belt  with  buckle  which  retails  for  about 
$15  can  be  made  at  the  craft  shop  for  about  $6.  A 
coffee  mug  can  be  made  for  free.  The  materials  to 
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make  an  8 x 10-inch,  custom  printed,  black  and  white 
photo  costs  about  $1;  comparable  outside  cost  is  $8 
to  $10. 

Craft  shops  are  on  every  post.  They  serve  both 
soldiers  and  their  dependents.  Most  are  open  in  the 
afternoonsand  evenings  during  the  week.  On  weekends 
they  generally  open  and  close  a little  earlier.  Most 
operate  5 or  6 days  a week. 

“We  were  open  7 days  a week,  but  found  that 
by  being  open  fewer  days  we  got  more  people  using 
the  facility.  Before,  we  were  too  available,”  says  Nick 
Apple,  deputy  director  of  the  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz., 
Arts  and  Crafts  Center. 

The  atmosphere  of  Arts  and  Crafts  Centers  is 
relaxed,  but  these  centers  are  usually  busy  with  creative 
activity. 

You  might  find  people  drawing,  painting,  weav- 
ing, enameling,  glass  blowing,  sculpting,  carving  or 
lettering.  Some  might  be  involved  in  macrame,  batik, 
pottery,  picture  framing,  photography,  cinematog- 
raphy, lapidary  work  or  carpentry.  The  list  goes  on. 

Y ou  may  have  seen  fellow  students  in  high  school 
art  class  throwing  clay  on  a pottery  wheel  or  making 
a cabinet  in  wood  shop.  Or  maybe  you  did  it  yourself. 
Y ou  might  have  viewed  these  classes  as  you  did  Spanish 
or  chemistry — something  you’d  never  use  again  once 
you  got  through  school. 

That  doesn’t  have  to  be  true.  If  you’ve  got  the 


(continued  on  page  50) 


Top, SP4  Janice  Mackiedisplays  macrame  hangers  made 
with  materials  bought  at  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  craft  shop. 
Left,  Lonnie  Yarbrough,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  lapidary 
instructor,  watches  patron  polishing  hand-made  jewelry. 
Above,  Fort  Myer  dependents  learn  to  use  35mm  camera. 
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A Fort  Meade  dependent  learns 
carpentry  in  an  afternoon  class. 


Morale 


THE  TITLE  “Army  Recreation 
Services"  has  gone  the  way  of 
such  designations  as  “WAC”  and 
“mess  hall.”  What  used  to  be 
recreation  services  is  now  called 
Army  Morale  Support  Activities 
(MSA). 

As  with  other  title  changes, 
the  new  name  reflects  changing 
attitudes  toward  leisure  activities. 

Recreation  services 
consisted  of  seven  core  programs: 
Arts  and  Crafts;  Dependent  Youth 
Activities;  Music  and  Theater; 
Outdoor  Recreation;  Sports  and 
Athletic  Training;  Army  Recreation 
Centers  and  Army  Libraries.  A new 
regulation  (AR  28-1)  realigns  these 
programs  into  three  management 
groups:  Library  Activities;  Physical 
Activities;  and  Community  and 
Skill  Development  Activities 
(CSDA). 

Library  activities  remain  the 
same.  Physical  activities  now 
include  outdoor  recreation  and 
athletics. 

Community  and  Skill 
Development  Activities  is  the 
broadest  category.  Recreation 
Centers,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Youth 
Activities,  and  Music  and  Theater 
programs  all  fall  into  this  category. 

CSDA  programs  will  be 
integrated  with  other  Morale 
Support  Activities  to  make  the 
most  efficient  use  of  resources, 
under  the  guidelines  spelled  out  in 
the  latest  AR  28-1,  issued  in 
January. 

Community  and  Skill 
Development  Activities  are 
organized  into  five  areas, 
according  to  the  new  regulation. 
These  five  areas  are  life 
enhancement,  community  and 
social  recreation,  skill 
development,  youth  activities  and 
CSDA  services. 

In  life  enhancement  and 
youth  activities,  a broad  spectrum 
of  CSD  activities  is  represented.  In 
community  and  social  recreation, 
activities  are  aimed  at  a broader 
base  of  community-wide 
participation.  They  include  such 
events  as  carnivals,  bazaars, 
special  event  celebrations, 
volksmarches,  consumer  interest 
programs,  and  talent 
competitions. 

Skill  development  activities 
are  those  designed  to  develop  an 
individual’s  aptitude  or  potential  in 
specific  areas,  and  to  provide 
opportunities  for  skill 
advancement  at  all  levels  of 
capability.  Activities  may  include 
skills  in  communication, 
woodworking,  photography, 
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technical  theater  arts  and  stage 
crafts,  boat  building,  interior 
decoration  and  design,  automotive 
crafts,  carpentry,  lapidary  and  the 
like. 

CSDA  services  include  a 
wide  range  of  support  activities 
such  as  equipment  check-out, 
issue  or  loan  services,  obtaining 
royalty  clearances  on  copyrighted 
musical  or  dramatic  works, 
information,  tour  and  travel 
services,  and  technical  support  for 
Community  and  Skill  Development 
Activities. 

To  show  what  this 
management  regrouping  means, 
take  a look'at  arts  and  crafts 
centers.  Clay  modeling  and 
ceramic  mold  making,  formerly  an 
activity  of  arts  and  craft  shops, 
might  now  be  done  in  the 
community/recreation  center.  Arts 
and  crafts  people  might,  under  the 
new  regulation,  teach  stage  set 
designing  and  building  at  the  post 
playhouse.  In  addition,  arts  and 
crafts  displays  may  be  set  up,  not 
only  in  the  arts  and  crafts  centers, 
but  also  in  the  community/ 
recreation  center  and  other  places 
on  post  as  well. 

One  advantage  of  the 
reorganization  and  integrated 
programming  is  to  stress  that 
"skill  development  types  of 
activities  don’t  happen  in  just  one 
building,  such  as  the  arts  and 
crafts  center,”  says  Lieutenant 
Colonel  James  0.  Morton,  chief  of 
Community  and  Skill  Development 
Activities  Division  in  DA  Morale 
Support  Directorate. 

“We’re  trying  to  heighten 
the  value  of  leisure  time  activities 
in  the  community,"  says  Margaret 
Lynn,  MSA  coordinator  in  DA.  “In 
disciplines  such  as  the  arts,  you 
have  a marvelous  opportunity  to 
create  job  enhancement  skills  that 
are  needed  in  military 
occupational  specialties.  We're 
talking  about  all  kinds  of  technical 
skills.  We  re  trying  to  make  leisure 
time  activities  something  that  can 
help  military  people  become 
well-rounded  soldiers. 

“Commanders  understand 
the  correlation  between  physical 
fitness  and  being  a good  soldier. 
There's  also  a high  correlation 
between  mental  fitness  and  being 
a good  soldier.  So  many  things  we 
do  are  the  same  kinds  of  things 
that  make  for  an  effective  military 
unit — a sense  of  discipline  and 
skill  and  a sense  of  team  effort.  In 
this  respect  especially,  creative 
arts  are  directly  related  to  combat 
effectiveness.”  □ 


interest  you  can  get  the  tools  and  materials,  including 
instruction,  at  the  craft  shop. 

Many  of  the  materials,  such  as  black  and  white 
photo  chemicals,  are  free.  Wood,  photo  paper  and  other 
materials  are  sold  at  the  craft  shop’s  retail  store. 
Accordingto  Specialist4  JaniceMackie,  of  Fort  Meade, 
Md.,  who  buys  her  macrame  cord  and  beads  there, 
“The  retail  store  is  cheaper  than  anywhere  else.” 

Use  of  most  of  the  equipment  is  free,  too.  In 
some  areas  there’s  a user’s  fee,  but  it’s  nothing 
compared  to  studio  fees  charged  in  the  civilian 
community. 

Free  classes  are  taught  by  the  full-time  staff, 
all  of  whom  have  “at  least  one  degree  in  their  particular 
area,”  says  Joey  Bryngelson,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  general 
crafts  instructor.  Other  skills  are  taught  by  contract 
instructors.  The  fee  for  these  classes  varies  according 
to  class  size. 

Day  and  evening  classes  for  beginner  and 
advanced  students  are  available.  Fort  Meade  offers 
a beginning  woodworking  class  one  afternoon  a week. 

“We  have  regular  night  classes  which  anyone 
can  attend.  Every  now  and  then  we  get  a few  women 
in,  but  they’re  sometimes  pretty  timid  in  here.  I guess 
they  had  some  notion  that  the  men  knew  more.  So 
we  started  an  afternoon  class  for  women,”  says  staff 
woodworking  instructor  George  Nelson  Goetzke~ 

Peggy  Keener  is  one  of  the  13  women  in  the 
class.  “I’ve  always  wanted  to  take  a woodworking 
course.  This  is  our  opportunity  to  learn  from  scratch.” 

A couple  of  things  beginning  woodworkers  learn 
are  bowl  turning  and  how  to  make  picture  frames. 

At  some  posts,  classes  go  on  field  trips.  At  one 
post  a pottery  class  rented  a gas  kiln  in  a nearby 
community.  “For  2 days  we  glazed  pots  and  fired  them 
in  the  gas  kiln  so  students  could  learn  the  differences 
between  gas  and  electric  kiln  firings,”  says  Toni 
Mathias,  former  instructor  at  Fort  Myer,  Va. 

At  Fort  Meade,  students  go  on  rock  hunting 
expeditions.  Then  they  cut  and  polish  the  stones  they’ve 
found  to  make  jewelry  or  other  decorative  ornaments. 

Your  imagination  is  the  only  limit  to  what  can 
be  done  at  craft  shops.  At  Fort  Meade  one  hobby 
craftsman  is  working  on  a dulcimer — an  Appalachian 
stringed  folk  instrument. 

“We  get  many  people  with  different  back- 
grounds. They  will  have  different  goals  and  different 
kinds  of  training.  Some  come  in  knowing  nothing;  others 
have  art  or  design  degrees,”  says  Eric  Fagnat,  an 
instructor  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

SP4  Mackie,  for  instance,  knew  how  to  do 
macrame  before  she  started  going  to  the  craft  shop. 
“I’d  go  there  to  learn  new  knots  from  others  who 
were  into  macrame.  They  were  always  willingto  help.” 

Often  patrons  wind  up  getting  involved  in  other 
activities.  “If  you  have  an  outstanding  staff  person 
or  participant  in  a particular  craft  area,  that  area  will 
thrive.  Other  people  will  get  involved  because  they 
see  how  much  fun  it  is  and  what  can  be  done,”  says 
Mathias. 


“People  who  really  get  involved  in  crafts  find 
that  there  isn’t  enough  time  to  do  all  the  things  they 
want  to  do,”  says  Apple. 

James  Welch,  a dependent  who  goes  to  the  Fort 
Myer  craft  shop  almost  every  day,  is  a good  example. 
There  are  few  crafts  he  hasn’t  tried.  He  wears 
necklaces,  rings  and  belts  he’s  made.  He  even  made 
the  puppet  he  uses  in  his  act  as  a ventriloquist. 

Some  shops  have  display  galleries  to  show  some 
of  the  different  possibilities  and  also  to  exhibit  the 
work  of  the  local  community. 

Several  art  contests  are  sponsored  yearly  by 
individual  posts  and  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
Morale  Support  Directorate.  The  winning  art  in  the 
all-Army  art  contest,  for  example,  is  exhibited 
throughout  the  Army. 

Providing  recognition  for  soldiers’  and  depend- 
ents’ talents  is  but  one  function  of  craft  shops.  Craft 
activities  also  teach  skills  which  carry  over  into  many 
facets  of  a person’s  life.  Some  are  useful  in  other 
hobbies  and  on  the  job  as  well.  They  can  also  save 
soldiers  money,  whether  by  processing  one’s  own  film 
or  by  making  home  decorations  and  furnishings. 

Most  importantly,  craft  shops  provide  creative 
recreation  for  soldiers.  It  sure  beats  the  way  things 
were  in  the  1 880s,  when  some  soldiers,  it  is  said,  actually 
wished  for  Indian  attacks  just  to  escape  the  boredom 
on  post.  □ 


■ 


Crafts  instructor  Toni  Mathias  uses  bag  method  to  teach 
beginners  how  to  shape  pottery  by  touch  rather  than  by  watching 
what  their  fingers  are  doing. 
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Missiles 

and 


Munitions 


Story  and  photos  by  SP4  Larry  Paul 


A YOUNG  soldier  in  Germany  is  getting  nervous. 
He’s  due  for  reassignment  stateside  but  he  doesn’t 
know  where  he’s  going  yet. 

The  tension  finally  gets  to  him.  He  picks 
up  the  telephone  and  makes  a call. 

"Hello,  Regional  Personnel  Center, 
may  I help  you?”  asks  the  voice  on  the  other 
end  of  the  line. 

"I  hope  so,”  says  the  soldier.  “I’ve 
been  here  in  Germany  for  a year  and 
9 months,  and  I’m  getting  ‘short.’  Have 
you  heard  any  news  on  my  PCS 
orders?” 

"Hang  on  one  second, 

I’ll  check,”  replies  the 
personnel  specialist. 


The  seconds  tick  by;  the  soldier  fidgets. 
Suddenly,  the  hold  pattern  is  broken. 

“Well,  I found  your  paperwork.  You’re  going 
to  a place  called  the  Missile  and  Munitions  Center 
and  School  at  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.” 

“Do  you  have  any  idea  what  it’s  like  there?” 
asks  the  soldier.  “I’ve  never  heard  of  the  place.” 

The  personnel  specialist  chuckles,  “I’ve  never 
heard  of  it  either.  Must  be  one  of  those  well-kept 
secret  posts  the  Army  has.  Well,  I’ve  got  to  go,  good 
luck  to  you.” 

“But . . .”  The  phone  goes  dead.  “What’s  this 
assignment  going  to  be  like?”  Wonders  the  soldier. 

Weeks  later,  he  begins  to  find  out. 

Driving  south  by  way  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the 
soldier  glimpses  billboards  along  Interstate  65 
advertising  “Rocket  City,  USA.”  “Tour  the  Hunts- 
ville, Ala.,  SpaceandRocketCenter,  World’s  Largest.” 

Arriving  at  the  arsenal,  he’s  amazed  at  its 
size— 38,658  acres. 

The  Missile  and  Munitions  Centerand  School 
(MMCS),  part  of  the  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  (TRADOC),  is  a tenant  activity  at  Red- 
stone. 

In  addition  to  MMCS,  the  arsenal  is  head- 
quarters of  the  Missile  Materiel  Readiness  Com- 
mand, the  Missile  Research  and  Development 
Command,  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Systems 
Command,  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Advanced 
Technology  Center  and  the  Patriot  Project  Office. 
It’s  also  home  for  NASA’s  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center,  the  center  for  the  preparation  of  the  space 


SPECIALIST  4 LARRY  PAUL  is  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office.  U.S.  Army 
Missile  and  Munitions  Center  and  School.  Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 


Below,  following  a 9-week  course  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md.,  basic  Ordnance  officers  hit  the  books  in 
10-week  specialty  course  at  Redstone.  Right,  students  in 
the  Special  Ammunition  Course  check  a projectile. 
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shuttle,  “Enterprise,”  as  well  as  site  for  the  bulk 
of  NASA’s  research  and  development  program. 

There  are  3,500  soldiers  and  10,500  civilian 
government  workers  assigned  to  the  arsenal. 

Soldiers  in  missile  maintenance  and  muni- 
tions fields,  both  officer  and  enlisted,  consider 
Redstone  and  MMCS  their  “home  base.” 

Here,  enlisted  soldiers,  usually  fresh  from 
basic  training,  learn  the  skills  needed  to  maintain, 
troubleshoot  and  repair  the  Army’s  most  advanced 
weapons  systems.  Young  lieutenants  learn  the 
mechanics  of  how  to  run  munitions  and  missile 
maintenance  units.'  Enlisted  soldiers  and  officers 
also  receive  advanced  training  here. 

Since  1952  MMCS  has  trained  more  than 
100,000  soldiers.  The  MMCS  complex  has  more  than 
150  buildings,  with  a staff  and  faculty  of  more  than 
1 ,500 — military  and  civilian. 

During  fiscal  year  1978,  3,085  enlisted  and 
505  officers  completed  one  or  more  of  the  61 
specialty  coursestaughthere.  MMCSalso  graduated 
more  than  500  enlisted  and  officer  students  from 
the  Marine  Corps,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  several  foreign 
nations  during  this  same  time. 

Courses  at  MMCS  vary  greatly  in  length  and 
content.  Soldiers  may  complete  the  ammunition 


storage  specialist  course,  for  example,  in  less  than 
a month.  Others  may  stay  for  9 months  learning 
to  repair  the  Improved  HAWK  fire  control  system. 

About  one-third  of  MMCS’s  training  is  self- 
paced,  with  the  students’  abilities  determining  their 
rates  of  progress.  All  the  courses  teach  the  soldiers 
to  perform  the  tasks  they'll  face  in  the  field. 

The  performance-oriented  training,  and  the 
limited  availability  of  equipment,  keep  the  size  of 
the  classes  small  and  the  ratio  of  instructors  to 
students  high.  Because  several  classes  may  need 
to  use  the  same  equipment,  some  students  attend 
classesat  night.  Most attendschool  during  “A”  shift, 
from  7 a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.;  others  attend  “B”  shift, 
from  3 p.m.  to  11  p.m.;  and  a few  are  in  class  during 
“C”  shift,  from  11  p.m.  to  7 a.m. 

Nearly  all  students  learning  a missile-related 
specialty,  and  some  munitions  specialists,  begin 
their  classroom  training  in  the  common  subjects 
department. 

It’s  here  that  the  enlisted  student  learns  basic 
electronics,  transistor  theory,  computer  functions 
and  precision  soldering.  Most  specialties  require 
only  brief  portions  of  the  available  training,  but  a 
soldier  being  trained  in  complex  technical  special- 
ties may  spend  up  to  72 days  in  the  common  subjects 
department. 

The  training  is  self-paced.  There’s  an  in- 
structor in  each  classroom,  but  most  of  the  material 
is  presented  by  individually  controlled  audio-visual 
equipment. The  instructors  helpexplain  lessonsand 
conduct  the  “go/no  go”  tests  that  follow  each  phase 
of  training. 

From  common  subjects  the  students  move 
to  systems  training.  Here  they  encounter  such 
weapon  systems  as  the  Improved  HAWK,  the  Nike- 
Hercules,  the  Pershing,  Lance,  TOW  and  Vulcan. 

Although  most  of  the  MOS  titles  end  with 
the  word  “repairman,”  the  chief  of  the  Air  Defense 
Department,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sidney  Davis,  says, 
“The  repairman  who  graduates  from  our  courses 
will  spend  more  time  trying  to  find  a problem  on 
a missile  system  than  actually  repairing  it.  The 
repairman  is  more  of  a detective  than  a mechanic.” 

On  the  munitions  side  of  the  school,  students 
specialize  in  the  handling,  maintenance  and  repair 
of  conventional  ammunition,  nuclear  weapons  or 
the  chemical  phase  of  explosive  ordnance  disposal. 
The  only  “live”  chemical  training  facility  operated 
by  U.S.  Armed  Forces  is  here. 

Under  an  agreement  with  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  the  Hazardous 
Devices  Division  of  the  school  teaches  civilian  bomb 
disposal  technicians  to  locate,  identify  and  disarm 
a variety  of  explosive  devices.  More  than  2,421 
civilian  law  enforcement  officers  have  completed 
the  basic  course  and  1,135  people  have  gone 
through  the  refresher  course  since  1971. 

Although  the  training  at  MMCS  is  tough  and 
time-consuming,  soldiers  still  find  plenty  to  do  in 


An  Army  instructor,  left,  shows  how  to  troubleshoot 
HAWK  battery  control  equipment.  Students  come  from 
all  over  the  world.  Looking  on,  clockwise,  are  an  Iranian, 
German  and  U.S.  Marine. 


their  spare  time. 

The  Redstone  Arsenal/Huntsville,  Ala.,  area 
has  something  for  the  nature  lover,  hobbyist, 
intellectual  and  sportsman  as  well. 

The  picturesque  Tennessee  River  forms  the 
arsenal’s  southern  boundary.  Several  Tennessee 
Valley  lakes  dot  the  area.  Well-stocked  fishing  ponds 
on  post  make  it  a fisherman's  paradise.  The  arsenal 
also  offers  some  of  the  best  deer  and  duck  hunting 
in  the  South. 

Recreation  activities  include  clubs  with  spe- 
cial interests  ranging  from  flying,  to  sailing,  to  model 
railroading. 

The  nearby  city  of  Huntsville  with  its  new  Von 
Braun  Civic  Center  complex  attracts  some  of  the 
Nation’s  top  talent  and  entertainmment.  Atlanta, 
Birmingham,  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  Memphis 
are  also  close  enough  for  a weekend  excursion. 

Because  of  its  small  military  population, 
Redstone  Arsenal  may  never  be  as  well  known  as 
Fort  Benning  or  Fort  Bragg.  But  to  the  soldier  who 
fixes  the  missiles  and  passes  the  ammunition,  it’s 
home — and  there’s  no  place  like  it!  □ 
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CONSUMER  CORNER 


Motorcycle  Safety 


• In  these  days  when  gasoline  is  increasing 
in  cost  but  decreasing  in  availability,  motor- 
cycles are  looking  more  desireable.  In  fact 
the  number  registered  has  increased  10-fold 
in  the  last  15  years. 

Although  motorcycles  get  about  four 
times  better  gas  mileage  than  the  average 
automobile,  their  operators  get  into  eight 
times  as  many  accidents  resulting  in  injury 
or  death. 

A free  booklet,  "Motorcycle  Safety," 
from  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  contains  many  valuable  tips 
for  the  motorcyclist.  It  tells  you  what  to  look 
for  when  buying  a motorcycle,  what  to  wear 
and  how  to  handle  emergency  situations. 

Accident  studies  show  that  the  parts  of 
the  body  most  often  injured  in  motorcycle 
accidents  are  the  head,  arms  and  legs.  The 
most  serious  injuries  occur  to  the  head.  So, 
of  course,  a helmet  isn't  just  for  looks. 

Whether  or  not  your  state  requires  you 
to  wear  a helmet,  it's  the  most  important  piece 
of  equipment  you'll  buy.  Look  for  one  with 
the  symbol  "DOT"  on  the  outer  surface,  or 
safety  certification  on  the  inside  by  the  Snell 
Memorial  Foundation  or  the  Safety  Helmet 
Council  of  America.  These  labels  mean  the 
manufacturer  certifies  that  the  helmet  conforms 
to  Federal  safety  standards. 


Make  sure  what  you  wear  is  eye-catching, 
but  not  necessarily  fashionable.  A high  per- 
centage of  car-bike  collisions  happen  because 
the  automobile  driver  fails  to  see  the  cyclist. 
Some  cyclists  wear  lightweight  orange  or  red 
vests  over  their  jackets  to  insure  they're  seen. 

Don't  even  think  about  fashion  when 
you're  on  your  bike.  Motorcyclists  in  shorts 
are  asking  for  trouble  in  the  event  of  a spill. 
Most  experienced  riders  have  learned  to  ap- 
preciate either  heavy  denim  or  leather  clothes. 
Leather  gloves  are  good,  too,  for  increased 
gripping  ability.  Leather  boots  are  best,  but 
durable  shoes  that  cover  the  ankle  will  do. 

Buy  a motorcycle  you  can  handle.  From 
time  to  time  you'll  have  to  pick  up  your  bike 
when  it  falls,  or  push  it  when  it's  disabled. 

So  try  out  these  maneuvers  in  the  showroom 
before  you  decide  to  buy.  Also  watch  out  for 
small  bikes  that  may  not  have  the  power  needed 
for  highway  driving. 

If  you're  planning  to  carry  a passenger, 
make  sure  the  bike  has  a passenger  seat  as 
well  as  footrests  in  the  back. 

The  motorcycle  should  fit  your  body. 

You  should  be  able  to  stand  astride  the  bike 
with  both  feet  flat  on  the  ground.  For  more 
"Motorcycle  Safety,"  write  the  Consumer  In- 
formation Center,  Dept.  508G,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
81009. 
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• Fiber  optic  cable  is  used  like  a tiny 
flashlight  (above)  to  examine  the  optics  of 
the  Army's  Ground  Laser  Locator  Designator 
(GLLD).  . . .When  fielded,  GLLD  will  enable 
forward  observers  to  mark  enemy  targets  for 
laser-guided  missiles,  bombs  and  artillery 
shells.  . . .The  observer  directs  an  invisible 
beam  of  coded  laser  pulses  at  any  target  he 
can  see.  . . .These  pulses  are  reflected 

from  the  target  like  a beacon  and  can  be 
easily  detected  by  special  sensors  in  aircraft 
or  laser-guided  projectiles. 

• The  361st  Civil  Affairs  Brigade  was 
honored  recently  by  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association's  (ROA)  Florida  Department.  . . . 
The  unit  was  permanently  awarded  the  Out- 
standing U.S.  Army  Reserve  Unit  Plaque.  . . . 
Since  ROA  began  awarding  the  plaque  in 
1957,  the  361st  has  won  it  three  times. 


• The  terms  primary  and  alternate,  as  they 
relate  to  officer  specialties,  will  be  elimina- 
ted under  the  Officer  Personnel  Management 
System  (OPMS).  . . .Officials  explained  that 
some  officers  perceive  one  specialty  to  be 
more  important  than  the  other.  . . possibly 
because  they're  referred  to  as  primary  and 
alternate. 

This  change  supports  the  OPMS  concept 
that  officers  are  to  be  proficient  in  two 
specialties.  . .which  are  considered  equally 
within  the  selection  and  assignment  pro- 
cess. . . .The  change  will  be  explained  in 
future  personnel  briefings,  newsletters 
and  publications,  and  will  be  incorpora- 
ted into  official  publications  and  forms 
as  they  are  revised. 

• The  Eighth  United  States  Army  in  Korea 
wins  the  Army's  annual  reenlistment  award 
for  a Major  Army  Command.  . . .The  award 
goes  to  the  command  achieving  the  high- 
est reenlistment  rate  for  first-term  soldier 
objectives.  . .and  at  least  100  percent  of 
careerist  objectives. 

Eighth  Army  achieved  146.7  percent 
of  its  first-term  objective  and  155  percent 
of  its  careerist  objective.  . . .The  objec- 
tives are  established  by  Department  of 
the  Army,  based  on  the  number  of 
eligible  soldiers  in  the  command. 

The  2d  Infantry  Division  led  Eighth 
Army  units  by  getting  200  percent  of  its 
goal  for  first  termers  and  183  percent  of 
its  career  objective. 

The  award  was  presented  April  20,  to 
General  John  W.  Vessey,  Commander, 

Eighth  U.S.  Army. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  25) 

WHERE  IN  THE  ARMY  ARE  YOU?:  1.  Signal  Towers,  Headquarters,  U.S, 
Army  Signal  Center  and  Fort  Gordon,  Ga,  2.  Academy  of  Health  Sciences, 
Fort  Sam  Houston  Tex  HOME  IS  WHERE  THE  TEAM  IS:  1.  d 2.  e 3.  h 4. 
b 5.  j 6.  a 7,  i 8 I 9.  g 10  c SOLDIERS  QUIZ:  Military  Justice  1 Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  2.  Summary.  Special.  General  3.  Summary  4 15 
5.  General  Platoon  Defensive  Tactics  1.  area,  mobile  2,  circular,  triangular, 
square  3 circular  Drill  and  Ceremony  1 ‘attention  2.  hand  salute  3.  PORT 
ARMS  The  Flag  1 True  2 False.  The  United  Nations  flag  at  UN  headquarters 
and  the  church  pennant,  a dark  blue  cross  on  a white  background,  during 
church  services  conducted  by  naval  chaplains  at  sea  may  both  be  flown 
above  the  national  flag  3.  False  4 True  5 True 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2,  54) 


• The  Army  boxing  team 
scored  six  victories  to  cap- 
ture the  1979  Interservice 
Boxing  Crown.  . . .Winners 
of  the  Army  team  were  light 
flyweight,  Michael  Caruthers; 
featherweight,  Alfonso  Velaz- 
quez; welterweight,  Edward 
Green;  bantamweight,  Lawrence 
Howie;  flyweight,  Tyrone 
Stewart;  and  welterweight, 
James  Mitchell. 


• Maj  Gen  William  R. 
Berkman  has  been  assigned 
as  Chief,  Army  Reserve  as 
of  June  1.  He  replaced 
Maj  Gen  Henry  Mohr,  Chief, 
Army  Reserve  since  May,  1975. 

Secretary  of  Defense 
Harold  Brown  has  announced 
that  Maj  Gen  La  Vern  E.  Weber 
has  been  nominated  for  appoint- 
ment to  lieutenant  general. 
Weber  is  Chief,  National  Guard 
Bureau. 


Microfiche  Review 

• Soldiers  wanting  to  review  their  microfiche  personnel  records 
must  personally  ask  for  them  in  writing,  according  to  MILPERCEN 
officials.  . . .These  records  cannot  be  sent  to  personnel  officers 

or  anyone  other  than  the  individual  involved.  . . .To  request  copies, 
soldiers  must  write  to  the  appropriate  address  below.  (Be  sure 
to  include  your  Social  Security  number.) 

Officers:  Commander,  MILPERCEN,  ATTN:  DAPC-PSR- 
SR,  200  Stovall  St.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22332. 

E6-E9:  Commander  USAEREC,  ATTN:  PCRE-FR-S, 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  46249 

Correction 

• In  the  May  "What's  New"  a news  item  entitled  "Reassignment 
Restrictions"  contained  incorrect  information.  Following  is  a 
corrected  version  of  that  item: 

Soldiers  who  extend  their  overseas  tours  may  disqualify  them- 
selves for  CONUS  assignment.  . . .According  to  personnel  officials, 
soldiers  who  voluntarily  extend  past  their  normal  rotation 
date.  . .then  end  up  with  less  than  required  remaining  ser- 
vice. . .will  not  receive  CONUS  reassignments.  . . .Required  remain- 
ing service  is  six  months  if  coming  from  a long  tour  area.  . .120 
days  from  a short  tour  area.  . . .Soldiers  who  do  not  meet  these 
requirements  but  still  want  a CONUS  reassignment  should  look 
into  extension  and  reenlistment  options. 


• Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  infantrymen 
(left)  wait  at  a landing  zone  to  be  picked  up 
by  U.S.  and  ROK  Army  helicopters  during 
exercise  Task  Force  Hollywood.  . . . Accord- 
ing to  an  Eighth  U.S.  Army  spokesman,  the 
exercise  was  the  first  totally  integrated 
U.S./ROK  airmobile  exercise.  . . .In  past 
exercises,  necessary  airlift  support  was  pro- 
vided by  American  pilots  and  aircraft  or  by 
Korean  pilots  and  aircraft.  . .but  never  a 
combination  of  the  two.  . . .Task  Force 
Hollywood  was  conducted  in  an  area  northeast 
of  Seoul  in  conjunction  with  a larger  ROK 
Army  training  exercise.  . . .The  mission  was 
to  airlift  ROK  infantry  and  artillery  bat- 
talions into  the  exercise  area.  . . .Within 
five  hours  the  U.S./ROK  UH-1  Huey  and 
CH-47  Chinook  helicopter  crews  picked 
up  and  delivered  some  850  men  and  18 
field  artillery  pieces. 
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As  the  patriots  of  76  did  to 
the  support  of  the 
Declaration  #f ^Independence, 
so  to  the  support  of  the 
f Constitution  and  laws 
* let  every  American  pledge 
f his  life,  his  property, 
i ' W and  his  sacred  honor. 
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Men’s  Gray-Green  at  PX 

• The  men's  version  of  the  gray-green  service  shirt  will  be 
available  at  most  post  exchanges  this  month,  according  to  Army 
officials.  Originally  scheduled  to  be  available  earlier  this  year, 
the  service  shirt  was  delayed  because  fabric  was  not  available 
in  sufficient  quantities.  Worn  with  Green  uniform  trousers,  the 
new  shirt  will  replace  the  tan/khaki  uniforms  and  tan  shirt  now 
worn  with  Greens.  Tan  uniform  items  will  be  authorized  for  wear 
until  1985.  The  women's  version  of  the  shirt  will  not  be  available 
until  a later  date. 

October  Uniform  Changes 

• The  black  beret  will  become  a required  article  of  clothing 

for  all  women  in  the  Army  on  October  1.  All  women  will  be  required 
to  have  at  least  one.  The  beret  replaces  the  garrison  cap  which 
will  no  longer  be  required  for  wear  in  formation.  It  can  be  worn, 
however,  as  an  optional  item  until  September  30,  1980  when  it 
becomes  obsolete. 

Also  beginning  October  1,  the  men's  Army  Green  service 
hat  will  no  longer  be  required  for  wear  in  formations  except  in 
military  police  units,  bands,  honor  guard  and  ceremonial  units. 

The  last  day  of  this  month  is  also  the  last  day  women  will 
be  authorized  to  wear  the  tan  shirt  with  black  tabs. 

Counseling  for  Vets 

• An  informal  readjustment  counseling  program  for  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  will  begin  October  1,  according  to  Veterans  Admini- 
stration officials.  The  program  will  provide  counseling  to  those 
veterans  requesting  assistance  within  two  years  after  they're  dis- 
charged or  before  October  1,  1981,  whichever  is  later. 


Scholarships  for  Enlisted  Soldiers 

• Applications  for  ROTC  scholarships  for  active  duty  enlisted 
soldiers  will  be  available  after  October  1.  The  program  provides 
financial  assistance  to  selected  soldiers  for  education  and  training 
in  pursuit  of  a bachelor's  degree  and  a commission  in  the  Army 
following  graduation.  To  be  eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  program, 
enlisted  soldiers  must  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  active 
duty  as  of  date  of  discharge.  They  must  have  completed  between 
two  and  two  and  one  half  years  of  college  and  scored  at  least  115 
on  their  General  Technical  Aptitude  test.  Applications  will  be 
accepted  between  January  15  and  April  15,  1980,  for  the  1980-81 
school  year.  AR  145-1  has  complete  details,  or  call  Autovon 
680-3071. 


• The  101st  Airborne  Division 
(Air  Assault),  Fort  Campbell, 

Ky.,  will  be  the  first  unit  to  test 
the  new  Direct  Support  Unit  Stand- 
ard Supply  System  (DS4).  DS4 
will  replace  the  current  Division 
Logistics  System  for  repair  parts 
(class  IX)  and  will  automate  pro- 
cedures for  obtaining  such  things 
as  clothing,  construction  mate- 
rial and  packaged  petroleum  pro- 
ducts. Plans  call  for  DS4  to  be 
used  Army-wide,  including  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  54-56) 


• September  has  been  designa- 
ted National  EmployerApprecia- 
tion  Month.  National  Guardsmen 
and  Reservists  throughout  the 
country  are  making  September 

a special  time  to  say  thanks  to 
their  civilian  employers  who  have 
joined  the  team  for  national  de- 
fense. Employers  in  the  program 
are  expected  to  make  certain 
sacrifices  in  behalf  of  their  citi- 
zen-soldier employees  and  national 
defense.  These  include  granting 
leave  for  training  periods  in  addi- 
tion to  earned  vacation  time, 
and  insuring  that  Guardsmen  and 
Reservists  have  the  same  job 
and  promotion  opportunities  as 
employees  who  do  not  serve. 

• Fitzsimons  Army  Medical 
Center  has  "moved"  from  Denver 
to  Aurora,  Colo.  The  installation's 
mailing  address  and  Zip  Code 

are  permanently  changed  to  Auro- 
ra, Colo.  80045.  The  change  was 
made  to  improve  mail  service, 
since  the  Center  has  always  been 
located  in  Aurora. 


Reserve  Engineer  Courses 

• Reserve  component  officers  and  NCOs  are  eligible  for  special 
weekend  courses  at  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  School,  Fort  Belvoir, 

Va.  The  school  is  conducting  a series  of  12-hour,  weekend  courses 
to  train  officers  and  NCOs  who  conduct  training  at  unit  level. 
Applications  should  be  forwarded  on  DA  Form  1058,  through  command 
channels,  but  units  should  check  with  the  school  before  processing 
applications.  Call  the  Engineer  School,  Training  Management  Division, 
Autovon  354-3008  or  commercial  (703)  664-3008. 

Combat  Pay  for  Iran  Duty 

• Soldiers  stationed  in  Iran  from  December  8,  1978  to  February 
23,  1979  are  now  eligible  for  hostile  fire  pay.  According  to  Army 
Finance  officials,  eligible  soldiers  will  receive  $65  per  month.  Finance 
officers  will  verify  eligibility  through  the  soldier's  pay  records. 

Those  soldiers  who  know  they  are  eligible  should  contact  their 

local  finance  office.  This  is  the  first  time  hostile  fire  pay  has 
been  authorized  since  the  official  end  of  the  Vietnam  era,  August 
14,  1973. 

Bond  Interest  Rates  Increase 

• In  June  a new  interest  rate  of  6.5  percent  went  into  effect 
for  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  (Series  E and  H).  The  increase  from  the 
old  rate  of  6 percent,  officials  say,  is  designed  to  make  bonds  more 
attractive  as  a long-term  investment.  E Bonds  must  be  held  for 
five  years  and  H Bonds  for  ten  years  to  receive  the  full  6.5  percent 
rate.  Soldiers  who  already  have  Series  E and  H Bonds  and  saving 
notes  (Freedom  Shares)  will  also  receive  increased  interest  rate. 


• The  first  M113A2  armored  personnel  carrier 
(APC)  rolled  off  the  assembly  line  recently 
and  into  the  Army's  inventory.  The  major  changes 
over  the  M113  and  M113A1  are  improved  cooling 
and  suspension  systems.  The  new  cooling  system 
is  expected  to  greatly  reduce  engine  failures. 
Improvements  to  the  suspension  system  have 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  three  miles  per  hour 
in  the  vehicle's  cross-country  speed  and  an 
increase  in  the  average  life  of  the  shock  absor- 
bers. In  addition  to  new  production  of  2,660 
M113A2  APCs,  the  Army  plans  to  convert  exist- 
ing vehicles  to  the  M113A2  configuration  start- 
ing next  January.  The  conversions  will  take 
place  at  Army  depots  in  Texas  and  Germany. 

The  M113s  are  expected  to  be  in  the  Army 
inventory  for  at  least  20  more  years. 
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GANDY  DANCER’S  SPECIAL  GOOD  NEIGHBORS  SMITH  VS.  HAKE 


On  page  24  (June  SOLDIERS) 
you  have  a photo  of  the  front  of  the 
two-part  mobile  PX  used  by  the  Army 
long  ago  in  Alaska.  The  caption  refers 
to  railroad  construction  here  by  soldiers. 

During  April  1943  - April  1945, 
the  714th  Railway  Operating  Battalion 
was  assigned  to  the  Alaska  Railroad 
to  supplement  the  civilian  force  trans- 
porting defense  materials  and  sup- 
plies. The  battalion  of  25  officers 
and  1,090  enlisted  men  worked  in 
harmony  with  employees  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  and  on  departure  the  unit 
received  the  Meritorious  Service 
Award. 

Enclosed  is  a photo  of  the  ex- 
change car  behind  that  Dodge  rail  bus 
//I  I which  is  prominent  in  your  pic- 
ture. The  rig  was  called  the  "Gal- 
loping Goose." 

Lyman  L.  Woodman 
Anchorage,  Alaska 


I read  with  a great  deal  of  interest 
Sp5  Lana  Ott's  article  "American 
Red  Cross-Your  Good  Neighbor" 

(July  SOLDIERS).  I wish  to  commend 
Specialist  Ott  for  doing  an  excellent 
and  professional  job  of  research  and 
reporting. 

Since  1905,  an  important  part 
of  our  overall  mission  has  been  to 
provide  a communications  link  between 
the  American  people  and  their  armed 
forces.  The  many  complex  and  diver- 
gent aspects  of  this  mission  make 
it  difficult  for  someone  not  directly 
involved  to  understand  it  enough 
to  write  accurately  about  Red  Cross 
services  to  the  military.  Specialist 
Ott  did  an  outstanding  job. 

I would  like  to  thank  SOLDIERS 
for  publishing  this  article. 

George  M.  Elsey 

President 

American  Red  Cross 


As  a dairy  farmer  and  a graduate 
of  an  agriculture  college  in  New 
York,  I was  appalled  by  the  number 
of  false  claims  in  Janet  Hake's  story 
"Is  Natural  Really  Better?"  (June 
SOLDIERS). 

Who  is  Janet  Hake  and  what  are 
her  qualifications  to  make  such  state- 
ments? Statements  like,  "They  (plants) 
sprout  through  layers  of  chemical 
fertilizers  that  seem  to  be  replacing 
the  natural  ground,"  and  "They're 
bathed  in  powerful  pesticides,"  or 
the  real  breath-taker,  "Drinking  whole 
milk  isn't  recommended  because 
of  saturated  fat  content." 

First,  the  plants  and  the  soil  both 
need  fertilizer.  Without  it  the  plants 
would  wither  and  die  and  the  soil 
structure  would  be  destroyed.  Whether 
natural  or  chemical,  fertilizers  break 
down  the  same,  providing  the  needed 
nutrients  for  healthy  crops  and  sound 
soil  structure. 

Next,  the  use  of  pesticides  is 
highly  regulated  and  controlled  by 
the  government.  In  most  cases  crops 
are  sprayed  in  their  early  growing 
stages  and  the  fruit  itself  is  hardly 
ever  sprayed. 

Finally,  whole  milk  contains 
approximately  three  percent  fat. 

That  fat  contains  many  nutrients 
such  as  Vitamin  A and  riboflavin. 

To  say  that  milk  should  be  avoided 
because  of  the  unproven  claim  that 
saturated  fat  causes  heart  disease 
is  ridiculous. 

Sp4  Kirk  D.  Smith 
APO  New  York 

Janet  Hake  has  a Bachelors  de- 
gree in  home  economics.  She  has 
been  a journalist  for  five  years  and 
at  the  time  the  story  was  written, 
she  was  a staff  writer/editor  for 
SOLDIERS. 


Mobile  PX  from  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  served  World  War  II  soldiers  who  worked 
on  the  Alaska  Railroad. 
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Her  story  was  not  intended  as  a 
statement  of  what  is  right  and  wrong, 
bat  rather  as  a discussion  of  alter- 
natives open  to  the  readers.  For 
that  reason  she  used  a question  mark 
in  the  title;  ended  the  story  with 
the  statement,  "...the  selection  of 
what's  right  or  what's  wrong  is  for 
you  to  decide,"  and  presented  opinions 
from  experts  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  In  fact,  the  quote  following 
the  one  you  cited  on  milk  reads: 

"Glen  Schue  disagrees  that  there 
is  any  proof  that  anything  is  wrong 
with  saturated  fats..." 

In  all  fairness  though,  your  letter 
did  bring  to  light  some  interesting 
facts  not  covered  in  the  story. 

Again,  leaving  the  choice  to  our 
readers,  we're  happy  to  print  it. 

ABLE  TO  ZULU 

I read  SOLDIERS  every  month 
and  as  a World  War  II  veteran  real- 
ize that  much  has  changed  in  the 
last  35  years.  When  I saw  the  Commo 
Check  in  Mindbenders  (June  SOL- 
DIERS), I figured  here's  one  I'll  get 
a perfect  score  on.  Upon  checking 
the  answers  I had  only  four  correct. 
The  phonetic  alphabet  35  years  ago 
was:  ABLE,  BAKER,  CHARLIE,  DOG, 
EASY,  FOX,  GEORGE,  HOWE,  ITEM, 
JIG,  KING,  LOVE,  MIKE,  NAN,  OBOE, 
PETER,  QUEEN,  ROGER,  SUGAR, 
TARE,  UNCLE,  VICTOR,  WILLIAM, 
X-RAY,  YOKE,  ZEBRA. 

When  did  all  those  changes  take 
place? 

Bayard  Kraemer 
Jackson  Heights,  N.Y. 

We  were  unable  to  find  out  ex- 
actly when  the  current  phonetic 
alphabet  came  into  use.  The  best 
we  could  do  was  sometime  in  the 
'50s.  Maybe  one  of  our  readers  can 
provide  the  exact  date. 


RESERVE/GUARD  PROMOTIONS 

In  "What's  New"  (June  SOLDIERS) 
an  item  on  Guard  and  Reserve  promo- 
tions states  "Reserve  Component 
soldiers  can  be  promoted  to  E3  and 
E4  without  regard  to  unit  vacancies. 
E5s  with  5 years  of  service  and  E6s 
with  1 2 years  service  are  also  eligible 
for  promotion  under  the  new  policy." 
Our  personnel  sergeant  says  that 
this  is  incorrect.  Can  you  please 
set  the  record  straight? 

SSgt.  Jim  A.  Frierdich 
Kings  Mills,  Ohio 


“Get  rid  of  it  Higgins.  I don't  care  if 
your  mother  did  send  it  to  you!” 


Your  personnel  sergeant  is  right. 

The  article  should  have  read:  "Re- 
serve Component  soldiers  can  be 
promoted  to  E3  and  E4  without  regard 
to  unit  vacancies.  E4s  with  5 years 
of  service  and  E5s  with  12  years 
of  service  are  also  eligible  for  pro- 
motion under  the  new  policy."  The 
change  became  effective  for  Reser- 
vists on  March  30,  1979.  Implemen- 
tation was  delayed  for  National  Guards- 
men until  August  1,  1979. 


Your  article  on  Polo  (July  SOL- 
DIERS) was  read  with  considerable 
interest  here  at  the  Valley  Forge 
Military  Academy  and  Junior  Col- 
lege. Our  varsity  polo  team  has  just 
completed  its  22nd  annual  indoor 
season.  The  polo  games  provide  excite- 
ment and  entertainment  for  the  cadets, 
their  dates,  their  families  and  friends. 
Polo  also  brings  the  cadets  into  com- 
petition with  leading  teams  from 
as  far  away  as  Canada,  Florida  and 
California.  And  even  though  the 
horse  cavalry  no  longer  exists  in 
the  Army,  the  stamina,  skill  and 
reflexes  developed  during  a hard- 
fought  match  provide  a good  back- 
ground for  the  physical  and  psy- 
chological demands  of  Army  field 
training. 

Brig.  Gen.  Theodore  C.  Mataxis, 
USA  (Ret) 

Assistant  Superintendent  and 

Commandant  of  Cadets 

WORLD  WAR  II  HERO 

Has  your  magazine  run  any  arti- 
cles on  World  War  II  hero  Audie  Murphy? 

If  so,  could  you  tell  me  what  issues 
the  articles  appeared  in? 

R.  J.  Knight 

Spanaway,  Wash. 

To  date,  we  have  printed  one 
short  article  (November  1972)  on 
Audie  Murphy.  Thanks  to  your  letter, 
a longer  article  is  now  in  the  planning 
stage. 

SOLDIERS  Is  lor  soldiers  and  we  Invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do — and  Include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We  ll  withhold  your  name 
If  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because  ot 
space.  We  can't  publish  or  answer  every  one  but  we'll 
use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to:  Feed- 
back, SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  VA 
22314. 
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THERE’S  fl 
COMPUTER  JN 

VDUH 

FUTURE 

Story  and  photos  by  SSgt.  Jim  Boersema 


THE  TANK  commander  peers  intently  at 
the  miniature  screen  on  his  instrument  board 
and  watches  the  almost  noiseless  approach 
of  an  enemy  patrol. 

It’s  a pitch  black  night,  and  the  patrol 
is  more  than  500  meters  away,  but  the  tank 
commander  knows  exactly  how  many  people 
are  opposing  him,  how  they’re  armed  and 
their  direction  and  speed  of  travel.  More 
than  that,  thanks  to  the  master  computer 
in  his  tank,  he  is  fully  confident  of  being 
able  to  stop  their  advance. 

Pushing  a few  buttons  on  his  fire 
control  panel,  the  tank  commander  “orders” 
his  electronic  tank  to  open  fire.  Within 
seconds  the  tank’s  digital  plotter  selects  the 
properammunition,  determines  the  required 
angle  and  rate  of  fire  and  commences  shelling 
the  surprised  enemy. 

Then,  once  again  using  his  on-board 
computer,  the  tank  commander  selects  a safe 
withdrawal  route  from  the  ambush  site, 
leaving  behind  the  remains  of  a very  con- 
fused enemy  patrol. 

Sound  like  an  episode  from  a science 
fiction  novel?  Well,  maybe.  But  while  this 
imagined  encounter  may  still  be  years  in 
the  future,  or  may  never  take  place  at  all, 
the  basic  technology  for  such  an  action  is 
already  here.  This  scenario  may  soon  be- 
come a real  possibility  thanks  to  the  ex- 
panding use  of  computers  and  electronic 
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processors  by  the  Army. 

It  shouldn’t  come  as  a surprise  to 
anyone  that  computers  represent  the  wave 
of  the  future.  Man  has  been  computing  for 
years.  It’s  one  of  the  skills  that  sets  humans 
apart  from  all  other  species  on  this  planet. 

Early  civilizations  in  China,  Sumeria 
and  the  Americas  plotted  the  phases  and 
courses  of  the  moon  and  nearby  planets. 
Less  developed  societies  used  stones  and 
pebbles  as  a means  of  counting. 

Later,  about  2,500  years  ago,  the 
Chinese  invented  the  abacus,  a wooden 
calculator  that  remained  the  fastest  and  most 
accurate  method  of  counting  for  hundreds 
of  years. 

It  was  so  good  that,  as  late  as  1947, 
in  a highly  publicized  contest,  a Japanese 
expert  using  an  abacus  bested  U.S.  Army 
Pvt.  Tom  Wood  in  four  out  of  five  mathe- 
matical areas.  Wood  was  using  the  latest 
electronic  calculating  machine  of  his  time, 
run  by  vacuum  tubes  and  operated  by  a 
keyboard. 

The  first  real  attempt  to  construct  a 
mechanical  counting  machine  probably  oc- 
curred about  150  years  ago.  Charles  Bab- 
bage, an  English  mathematician,  tried  to 
build  an  “analytical  engine”  which  could 
answer  any  math  question.  He  failed  because 
of  a lack  of  money  and  the  primitive  state 
of  mechanics  in  his  day,  but  many  of  his 
ideas  are  used  in  modern  high-speed  com- 
puters. 

World  War  II  and  its  pressing  tech- 
nological problems  led  to  the  development 
of  the  first  modern  computers.  Various 
civilian  groups  invented  machines  that 
helped  design  aircraft,  ships  and  other 
weapons  and  aided  in  ballistics  tests.  All, 
however,  were  run  by  mechanical  means 
or  with  the  help  of  an  electric  motor.  Still, 
the  war  aroused  great  interest  in  this  area 
and,  within  a few  years,  the  first  true 
electronic  computer  was  invented. 

This  first  computer,  using  electronic 
vacuum  tubes,  was  called  an  Electronic 
Numerical  Integrator  and  Calculator 
(ENIAC).  It  required  maintenance  by  sev- 
eral operators  and  was  so  large  it  took  up 
an  entire  room.  But  it  was  able  to  handle 
math  problems  with  amazing  speed,  includ- 
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SSgt.  Charles  Jones 
operates  the 
keyboard  of  a 
large-scale  computer 
in  one  of  the  Army 
Computer  Systems 
Command  centers. 


ing  the  calculation  of  complex  artillery  firing 
tables. 

In  1948,  the  solid-state  transistor  was 
invented.  Since  that  time  computers  have 
become  progressively  smaller,  faster  and 
able  to  store  more  information. 

Today  the  newer  machines  are  said 
to  belong  to  the  “fourth  generation”  of 
computers.  They’re  controlled  by  tiny  sili- 
con chips  barely  a sixth  of  an  inch  long  and 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide.  These  relatively 
inexpensive  chips  are  able  to  store  a lot  of 
information.  In  fact,  a couple  of  these  small, 
lightweight  chips  have  a capability  compa- 
rable to  ENIAC,  which  was  huge  and 
weighed  several  tons. 

The  Army  uses  computers  to  control 
many  of  the  day-to-day  functions  of  its 
far-flung  units.  Computers  are  used  in 
practically  every  facet  of  administration. 
They’re  rapidly  assuming  a larger  role  in 
communications  and  combat  oriented  mis- 
sions as  well. 

According  to  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Chief  of  Staff  for  Automation  and 
Communications,  there  are  presently  thou- 
sands of  computers  in  more  than  750  Army 
data  processing  activities  worldwide. 
Moreover,  indications  are  the  Army  will 
spend  about  a billion  dollars  a year  for  the 
next  five  years  on  automated  systems. 

What  does  all  this  meanto  theaverage 
soldier  and  his  family?  How  will  computers 
affect  Army  life  in  the  future,  both  at  home 
and  on  the  job? 


First  of  all,  computers  will  greatly 
affect  a soldier’s  career  administratively. 
They  already  do.  Maj.  Gen.  Clay  T.  Buck- 
ingham, Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Auto- 
mation and  Communications  and  formerly 
commander  of  the  Army’s  Computer  System 
Command  (USACSC),  says,  “The  Army  is 
totally  dependent  on  computer  systems  for 
personnel,  finance  and  logistics  functions” 
that  go  daily.  From  making  assignments  to 
making  sure  everyone  is  paid  on  time, 
computers  are  used  extensively. 

Probably  the  best  known  adminis- 
trative systems  in  use  today  are  the  Standard 
Installation  Division  Personnel  System 
(SIDPERS)  and  the  Joint  Uniform  Military 
Pay  System  (JUMPS).  These  two  automated 
systems  handle  every  financial  and  person- 
nel action  that  happens  during  a soldier’s 
career. 

Computers  are  closely  involved  in  the 
assignments  process  and  in  centralized  and 
semi-centralized  promotions.  Those 
monthly  green  and  white  Leave  and  Earning 
Statements  (LES)  which  give  soldiers  the 
rundown  on  how  much  they  were  paid,  or 
not  paid,  are  computer  products.  These 
actions  are  only  a few  of  those  handled  by 
SIDPERS  and  JUMPS. 

Many  more  computer  processes  are 
being  developed  by  USACSC  and  the  Army 
functional  managers  to  aid  soldiers. 

For  example,  consider  the  case  of 
Sp4  John  Pilgrim  who,  a few  years  from 
now,  receives  assignment  orders  to  Ger- 
many. Computers  will  be  involved  in  every 
phase  of  his  move. 

Buckingham  says  that,  under  pro- 
grams being  developed  by  USACSC,  com- 
puters will  process  the  shipment  of  hold 
baggage,  household  goods  and  automobiles. 
Computers  will  also  schedule  Pilgrim  and 
his  family  for  port  calls,  far  in  advance  of 
their  actual  departure  dates. 

Automated  systems  will  give  the 
Pilgrims  more  peace  of  mind  by  eliminating 
worries  about  housing  overseas  and  con- 
current travel.  According  to  Buckingham, 
with  the  use  of  electronic  processors,  over- 
seas commands  will  theoretically  be  able 
to  “answer  in  minutes  an  application  for 
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concurrent  travel.” 

If  Pilgrim’s  orders  are  changed  in 
mid-stream,  computers  again  will  minimize 
the  problems.  If,  for  example,  he  were 
diverted  to  Italy  upon  his  arrival  in  Europe, 
the  Army’s  centralized  computer  systems 
will  be  able  to  “divert  the  shipping  destina- 
tion of  his  household  goods  or  automobile 
while  enroute,”  Buckingham  says. 

Once  in  Europe,  computers  will  con- 
tinue to  aid  Pilgrim  and  his  family.  Both 
the  post  exchange  and  the  commissary  will 
be  stocked  by  computers  which  will  be 
programmed  specifically  for  that  command. 
Also,  stateside  radio  and  tele  vision  programs 
will  be  available  on  a same-day  basis,  again 
thanks  to  computers. 

Moreover,  should  Pilgrim  decide  to 
travel  in  Europe  while  on  leave,  the  Post 
Recreation  Services  Office  will  be  able  to 
assist  him  in  making  plans,  buying  tickets 
and  getting  reservations — through  computer 
systems  now  being  developed. 

Electronic  systems  will  be  equally 
important  to  future  soldiers  on  the  job.  Not 
only  will  many  of  the  next  generation  of 
weapons  be  computerized , but  even  the  most 
ordinary  of  items  within  a division,  such 
as  paper  and  bolts,  will  be  requested  and 
stocked  by  computer.  Thanks  to  such  pro- 
grams as  USACSC’s  Standard  Army  Inter- 
mediate Level  System  (SAILS),  supplies  can 
be  stocked  and  issued  with  a minimum  of 
problems  and  at  a much  lower  cost. 

Electronic  video  display  terminals  are 
already  being  used  by  administrative  clerks 
while  dozens  of  technically  related  Army 
jobs  use  mini-computers. 

In  the  future,  Army  managers  and 
commanders  will  be  able  to  analyze  man- 
agement or  functional  problems  and  recom- 
mend solutions  based  on  computer  print- 
outs. According  to  Buckingham,  “The 
amount  of  time  it  takes  to  process  actions, 
the  number  of  people  involved  and  the  costs 
will  all  be  greatly  reduced.”  Even  while 
individual  hand-carried  weapons  and  equip- 
ment become  increasingly  complex,  they 
will  become  more  dependable  and  accurate 
in  combat  situations  thanks  to  computer 
aids.  Entire  divisions  and  corps  will  depend 


upon  compact  computers  to  help  carry  out 
their  missions,  in  times  of  peace  and  war. 

Major  computer  programs,  such  as 
the  Artillery  Fire  Support  System  (TAC- 
FIRE),  the  Tactical  Operations  System 
(TOS)  and  the  All-Source  Analysis  System 
(ASAS),  will  make  large-scale  and  even 
minor  engagements  dependent  upon  com- 
puter technology.  These  systems  will  enable 
a unit  to  marshal  information  more  quickly, 
giving  forces  the  ability  to  respond  faster 
to  battlefield  requirements. 

Automated  systems  will  also  play  an 
important  role  in  future  communications, 
both  at  local  levels  and  worldwide . The  Army 
is  already  heavily  committed  to  computers 
for  communications.  This  trend  will  un- 
doubtedly continue.  Computers  can  be  used 
for  quick,  accurate,  silent  dialogue  between 
distant  commands  or  nearby  squads. 

Even  after  leaving  the  service,  Army 
personnel  will  profit  from  computers.  A 
program  which  will  benefit  retirees  in 
USACSC’sRetired  Army  Personnel  System 
(RAPS).  Under  RAPS  each  post  can  inform 
local  retirees  of  any  new  information  affect- 
ing them,  such  as  changes  in  health  benefits. 

In  the  future,  our  entire  society, 
including  the  Army,  will  probably  become 
increasingly  more  dependent  upon  com- 
puters. Computers  are  becoming  more  effi- 
cient and  inexpensive  and  simple  to  use. 
A pocket  calculator  with  functions  that  cost 
nearly  $400  in  1971  is  available  for  about 
$15  today. 


Sharon  Burch,  an 
administrative 
assistant  for  the 
Computer  Systems 
Command,  replaces 
a computer  tape  into 
the  storage  racks. 
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Army  Schooling  for  a Computer  Career 

THE  STEADY  increase  in  the  use  of  computers  within  the  Army  has  led  to 
acorresponding  increase  inthe  need  for  computer  operators  and  programmers. 
To  meet  that  need  the  Army  is  training  more  soldiers  in  electronics. 

The  Army’s  center  for  computer  training  is  the  Computer  Science 
Department  of  the  Institute  of  Administration  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 

There,  more  than  750  enlisted  soldiers  and  240  officers  are  scheduled 
to  study  and  learn  computer  terminology  and  technology  this  year. 

The  school  teaches  four  separate  courses  which  run  throughout  the 
year:  the  officers’  basic  course,  anadvanced  noncommissioned  officers’  course, 
and  two  entry-level  computer  courses  for  enlisted  soldiers. 

The  two  basic  courses,  one  for  computer  programmers  and  one  for 
computer  operators,  take  up  the  majority  of  the  school's  time  and  run  year-round. 
The  courses  aren’t  easy. 

In  fact,  according  to  Lt.  Col.  (P)  Edward  W.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  the  school’s 
computer  science  department  director,  all  of  the  courses  are  ‘‘demanding 
and  very  intensive. 

“Graduates  of  the  basic  operators  program  are  able  to  apply  the 
fundamentals  of  controlling  an  IBM  360/30  computer  when  they  get  to  their 
units.  Programmer  students  are  taught  the  fundamentals  of  Common  Business 
Oriented  Language  (COBOL)  programming,  one  of  the  principal  Army  computer 
languages,’’  Wheeler  says. 

Because  of  the  school’s  popularity,  entry  into  the  computer  field  for 
enlisted  soldiers  is  possible  only  through  initial  enlistment  or  through 
reenlistment  at  a later  date.  All  officers  selected  to  acquire  a 53-series  specialty 
attend  the  school. 

Most  of  the  school's  65  instructors  are  military.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
senior  NCOs  and  most  are  graduates  of  Army  computer  classes. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  number  of  students  attending  the  Army’s 
computer  school  has  more  than  doubled.  To  handle  this  increased  workload 
the  school  is  acquiring  the  new  IBM  4300  computer.  This  equipment  will  allow 
students  “to  put  prog  rams  directly  into  the  computer  through  one  of  32  terminals 
and  get  a reply  in  15  seconds,"  Wheeler  says. 

The  computer’s  improved  capability  will  probably  lead  to  afurther  increase 
in  enrollment.  But  that’s  already  expected  by  the  faculty.  □ 

Sp4  Alexander  Cruz 
learns  to  operate  an 
IBM  360/30  system  at 
the  Army  Computer 
School. 


Computers  are  finding  their  way  into 
our  homes  and  offices — and  even  in  the 
kitchen,  where  they’re  being  used  to  pro- 
gram microwave  ovens. 

For  the  Army  this  will  require  an 
increased  emphasis  on  training  computer 
technicians,  operators  and  programmers. 
Officials  say  commanders  at  all  levels  will 
have  to  become  acquainted  with,  and  have 
an  understanding  of,  the  machines  they'll 
be  using  to  perform  their  missions.  “Com- 


bined arms  commanders  and  staff  officers 
must  accept  the  fact  that  they  will  be 
involved  in  the  (computer)  process,’’  they 
say. 

Although  there  are  many  arguments 
against  becoming  too  dependent  on  com- 
puters, it’s  probably  too  late  to  turn  back. 
In  an  increasingly  complex  and  demanding 
world , computers  may  be  the  key  to  survival. 

Whether  computer  systems  will  ac- 
tually be  able  to  stand  up  to  the  rigors  of 
war  is  debatable.  Hauling  them  into  remote 
battle  sites  over  rugged  terrain  or  subjecting 
them  to  extreme  climatic  conditions  may 
not  prove  feasible  in  the  long  run.  But 
computers  proved  their  adaptability  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict  and  testing  is  on-going 
to  improve  their  durability. 

Many  felt  that  computers  will  be  able 
to  handle  changing  situations.  “The  com- 
puter industry  has  made  tremendous  strides 
in  developing  an  automation  capability  that 
is  increasingly  flexible  and  responsive,’’ says 
anofficial.  But,  he  warns,  “vulnerability  will 
continue  to  be  a serious  problem.  If  a 
computer  is  detected  (by  an  enemy)  and 
suffers  combat  damage,  its  loss  will  most 
certainly  affect  a unit’s  combat  operations.  ’’ 
Measures  will  have  to  be  taken  to  protect 
computers  and  further  develop  them  for  the 
Army’s  particular  combat  assignment. 

A generation  from  now  it  will  proba- 
blybe  arequirement  for  high  school  students 
to  write  a computer  program  before 
graduating.  Basic  trainees  may  have  to  learn 
more  than  just  “soldiering’’  when  they  enter 
the  service.  Our  children  and  grandchildren 
will  be  as  familiar  with  integrated  silicon 
chips  as  we  are  with  potato  chips. 

In  the  long  run,  the  value  of  com- 
puters, both  in  and  out  of  the  Army,  will 
be  determined  by  our  own  ability  to  use 
them.  “Computers  will  be  utilized  in  making 
decisions,”  says  one  expert.  “But  they  will 
not  make  the  decisions.” 

That  will  be  left  to  the  same  people 
who  make  decisions  today:  squad  leaders, 
platoon  leaders,  administrative  specialists 
and  commanders  at  all  levels.  Computers, 
for  all  their  worth,  will  be  able  to  do  no 
more  than  what  they're  programmed  to  do 
by  their  human  masters.  □ 
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don’t  have  to  be  an  “old” 
M,  soldier  to  remember  the  time 
when  payday  meant  standing  in  a 
long  line  to  get  your  money  in  cash. 

Remember?  As  recently  as 
the  early  70’s,  you’d  find  yourself 
inching  forward  in  a line  while 
exchanging  gripes  and  gossip  with 
your  buddy,  until  it  was  your  turn. 

Then  you’d  move  smartly  to 
the  table,  come  to  attention,  snap 
a classy  salute  and  announce  to  the 
pay  officer  your  reason  for  being 
there,  as  if  he  didn't  know. 

“PFC  Smith,  reporting  for 
pay,  Sir!” 

He’d  watch  you  sign  a pay 
voucher,  then  he’d  count  out  your 
money.  You’d  snap  to  attention 
again,  salute,  do  a well-executed 
about-face  and  go  your  merry  way. 

Well,  like  KP  and  Eisen- 
hower jackets,  the  pay  line  is  his- 
tory. 

Paychecks  for  today’s  sol- 
diers, retirees,  Army  National 
Guard,  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  de- 
pendents and  beneficiaries  are  all 
handled  through  the  Joint  Uniform 
Military  Pay  System  (JUMPS),  a 
:\  computerized,  automatic  pay  sys- 
tem operated  from  the  U.S.  Army 
Finance  and  Accounting  Center 
(USAFAC)  at  Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, Ind. 

Before  JUMPS  came  along, 
the  Army,  in  its  more  than  200  year 
history,  had  used  a number  of 
different  pay  systems. 

“In  the  1940s,  troops  would 
sign  a payroll  on  the  15th  of  the 
month  declaring  their  pay,  deduc- 
tions, and  allotments,  then  receive 
their  pay  at  the  end  of  the  month 

SPECIALIST  FIVE  PHILIP  LAWRENCE  Is  assigned  to 
the  Public  Affairs  Office,  U.S.  Army  Finance  and 
Accounting  Center,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 


in  cash,”  says  Col.  Ralph  P.  Dixon, 
deputy  commander  for  operations 
at  USAFAC. 

And  there  wasn't  much  pay 
to  get.  James  Brown,  program 
manager  in  the  records  division, 
USAFAC,  recalls  standing  in  line 
for  three  hours  to  get  paid  nine 
dollars — all  that  remained  from  his 
$50  a month  pay  after  deductions 
and  allotments. 

JUMPS  was  implemented  in 
1971 . Under  the  system,  all  soldiers 
are  paid  from  USAFAC  with  the 
choice  of  having  the  paycheck  sent 
to  a financial  institution,  to  the 
individual’s  unit  or  to  a specified 
address. 


These  files  of  individual  finance  records 
are  stored  at  1 st  Corps  Support  Command 
headquarters,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 


The  pay  system  is  operated 
by  2,600  civilians  and  70  soldiers 
at  the  Finance  and  Accounting 
Center.  Field  finance  offices  are 
staffed  primarily  by  soldiers. 

Army  pay  has  come  a long 
way  since  June  1775  when  the 
Second  Continental  Congress 
passed  a resolution  which  stated, 
“there  will  be  one  Paymaster  Gen- 
eral and  a Deputy  under  him,  for 
the  Army,  in  a separate  detach- 
ment.” This  was  the  forerunner  of 
today’s  Army  Finance  Corps. 

That  Congress  also  provided 
for  monthly  pay  to  the  troops  and 
a paymaster  in  each  regiment. 

One  method  of  payment  al- 
ready in  use  in  Gen.  George  Wash- 
ington's army  was  “pooling.”  All 
officers  and  men  of  the  company 
would  place  their  money  in  a com- 
monpool  and  divide  the  amountinto 
equal  shares. 

During  the  winter  campaign 
of  1779-1780,  the  complaint  heard 
most  often  from  soldiers  was  that 
their  pay  was  in  arrears.  The  situa- 
tion remained  unchanged  until  Jan- 
uary 1 , 1781 , when  six  Pennsylvania 
regiments  staged  a protest  march  on 
Princeton.  Congressional  repre- 
sentatives intercepted  the  mutineers 
and  promised  to  make  up  the  back 
pay  and  to  provide  pay  on  time  in 
the  future.  The  soldiers,  apparently 
satisfied,  returned  to  duty. 

With  increasing  numbers  of 
soldiers,  difficulties  began  to  arise 
inprovidingenough  personnel  toget 
the  pay  out.  In  1812,  Congress 
authorized  the  president  to  appoint 
as  many  district  paymasters  as  the 
service  would  require.  The  Pay 
Department,  consisting  of  a Pay- 
master General  and  paymasters  for 
each  regiment  and  battalion,  was 
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At  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  PFC  Kathy  Shotz- 
berger  transmits  pay  data  to  the  Ac- 
counting and  Finance  Office  by  punch 
card  input. 


established  four  years  later. 

That  didn’t  solve  the  prob- 
lems. Paymaster  General  Nathan 
Towson,  in  his  1826  Annual  Report, 
stated,  “the  Pay  Department  might 
be  improved,  by  giving  rank  to  its 
officers  and  placing  it,  in  that  re- 
spect, on  a footing  with  other 
branches  of  the  staff.  It  is  most 
respectfully  recommended  to  solicit 
of  Congress  to  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  citizens  as  paymaster  clerks 
at  the  same  compensation,  where 
capable  noncommissioned  officers 
can  not  be  obtained.”  Congress 
granted  that  authority  in  1838. 

Additional  changes  in  the 
Army  pay  system  were  limited  and 
did  little  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
expanding  Army.  Soldiers  assigned 
to  remote  parts  of  the  United  States 
had  no  guarantee  that  their  pay 
would  arrive  on  time.  This  situation 
continued  into  the  1870s.  Soldiers 
during  this  period  often  borrowed 
money  to  survive. 

By  1920  a Finance  Depart- 
ment had  been  established  as  a 
separate  branch  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. A Chief  of  Finance  was 
designated  who  was  responsible  for 
disbursing  all  War  Department 
funds  including  Army  pay. 

The  War  Department  was 
reorganized  in  1942  and  all  Army 
supply  and  financial  business  was 
consolidated.  Later,  a Comptroller 
of  the  Army  position  was  estab- 
lished. 


To  handle  the  heavy  work- 
load during  World  War  II  it  was 
necessary  to  consolidate  account- 
ing, allotments,  war  bonds  and 
settlement  offices  in  a central  place. 
On  September  1,  1945,  the  Central 
Field  Fiscal  Office  was  activated  and 
operations  were  moved  to  St.  Louis. 

It  was  during  this  period  that 
soldiers  were  paid  on  a payroll 
system.  According  to  William 
Carnes,  curator  of  the  Finance 
Corps  museum  at  USAFAC,  “the 
unit  payroll,  which  listed  all  the 
soldiers’  entitlements,  was  made  up 
monthly.  Each  soldier  verified  and 
signed  the  payroll  between  the  15th 
and  20th  of  each  month.  On  payday, 
which  was  always  on  the  last  day 
of  each  month,  soldiers  would  fall 
out  in  the  company  area  for  pay. 
With  the  payroll  in  front  of  him, 
the  commanding  officer  would  read 
the  soldier  the  pay  amount  he  had 
on  record.  If  the  soldier  agreed  with 
that  amount  he  would  be  paid.” 

If  there  was  a mistake,  the 
soldier  received  no  pay  and  had  to 
report  to  the  first  sergeant  to  start 
a pay  inquiry.  Also,  if  the  soldier 
didn’t  sign  the  payroll  between  the 
15th  and  20th  of  the  month,  he  was 
“red-lined”  for  the  month  and  re- 
ceived no  pay. 

The  payroll  method  was 
phased  out  in  1949  and  soldiers’  pay 
records  were  transferred  to  pay- 
cards  which  held  six  months  of  data. 
At  the  end  of  six  months,  the  records 
were  totaled  and  certified. 

At  the  end  of  each  month, 
soldiers  signed  a money  list  and 
received  their  pay.  “Paycards  were 
supposed  to  lead  to  a better  ac- 
counting system.  Also,  all  errors  on 
the  soldiers’  paycards  were  sup- 
posed to  be  easier  to  correct,  since 
the  cards  were  kept  for  six  months 
at  a time,  and  the  soldier  could  take 
the  card  with  him  onreassignment,” 
Carnes  says. 

The  Korean  War  revealed  the 
paycard  system  was  impractical 
under  combat  conditions.  Records 
were  sometimes  lost  or  damaged  in 
transit  and  their  reconstruction  was 
time-consuming  and  expensive. 

The  need  for  a more  efficient 
pay  system  was  evident.  A big  step 
in  that  direction  came  in  January 


1959  with  the  Military  Pay  Voucher 
(MPV)  system. 

“For  the  first  time  the  soldier 
got  a voucher  showing  his  earn- 
ings,” Carnes  says.  Under  the  sys- 
tem, the  unit  personnel  officer 
prepared  a regular  military  pay 
voucher  for  each  soldier  in  the  unit. 
The  vouchers  were  assembled  by 
unit  into  regular  payrolls,  which 
were  then  forwarded  to  the  finance 
and  accounting  officer  serving  the 
unit.  After  the  vouchers  were  veri- 
fied and  computed,  the  soldiers  were 
paid. 

In  1965,  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  directed  the  start 
of  the  Central  Automated  Military 
Pay  System  (CAMPS)  which  was 
to  include  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force  and  Marines.  However,  after 
more  than  200  differences  in  pay 
between  the  services  were  discov- 
ered, DOD  directed  the  Army  to 
continue  the  project  independently. 

In  May  1966,  a plan  was 
developed  by  the  Office,  Chief  of 
Finance  and  the  Finance  Center  for 
beginning  an  Armywide  centralized 
pay  system.  The  system  was  even- 
tually adopted  by  the  other  services 
and  JUMPS  was  born. 

A new  Leave  and  Earnings 
Statement  (LES)  was  also  intro- 
duced. In  addition  to  the  informa- 
tion shown  on  the  older  vouchers, 
the  new  LES  shows  such  items  as 
leave  time  accrued , federal  and  state 
tax  withholdings  and  the  soldier’s 
separation  date. 

Today,  expanded  computer 
operations  at  USAFAC  allow  the 
agency  to  produce  more  than  100 
different  types  of  record  files  on 
4x6-inch  film  called  microfiche. 

Soldiers  around  the  world 
can  call  the  Center  anytime,  day  or 
night,  and  get  information  about 
their  pay.  The  microfiche  enables 
pay  clerks  to  respond  to  98  percent 
of  the  calls  within  minutes. 

All  in  all,  payday  is  rarely 
a problem  for  the  individual  soldier 
in  today’s  Army.  Usually  checks 
arrive  on  time,  in  the  right  amount 
and  with  a voucher  that  explains 
exactly  what’s  happening  with  your 
pay.  To  soldiers  who  remember  the 
old  days,  that’s  quite  a change — and 
a welcome  one.  □ 
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Order,  Character,  Strength... 


* ‘ It  is  a law  of  nature  . . . 
that  those  who  have  greater  strength 
and  power  shall  bear  rule 
over  those  who  have  less. 99 

—DIONYSIUS 


Seven  spit-shined  platoons  of  officers-to-be  stand 
at  attention,  their  boots  and  helmets  reflecting  the 
early  morning  sun.  Giglines  are  arrow  straight,  as  are  the 
rows  of  soldiers. 

Up  and  down  50th  Company’s  unwavering 
ranks,  seven  TACs  (tactical  officers)  reprimand  the 
owners  of  minor  gigs. 

“WHAT’S  THIS  ROPE  DOING  ON  YOUR  SHOULDER, 
candidate ?”  1st  Lt.  Eddie  Goynes  points  to  a stray, 
half-inch  thread  on  the  man’s  uniform  and  demands, 
“GIVE  YOURSELF  A DEMERIT,  CANDIDATE.  ” 

TACs  don’t  swear  at  people  in  their  platoon. 
But  the  way  they  say  candidate  can  make  a strong 
person  cringe. 

1st  Lt.  Joe  Durso  roars,  “YOU  are  gross, 
CANDIDATE ! HOW  DO  YOU  EXPECT  TO  BECOME  AN 
OFFICER,  LOOKING  LIKE  THAT?  LOOK  ATTHOSE  SNAKES 
STICKING  OUT  OF  YOUR  BOOTS!” 

The  new  candidate  glances  down  at  the  two 


OCS  is  physically  and  mentally  demanding — 14  weeks  of  hard 
work. Those  who  complete  the  course  and  become  Army  officers 
will  have  earned  their  commissions. 
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Order,  Character,  Strength 


shoelace  tips  peeking  out  of  his  right  boot. 

“GET  YOUR  HEAD  AND  EYES  UP  OFF  THE  PAVE- 
MENT, CANDIDATE!” 

The  man  winces. 

“GIVE  YOURSELF  A DEMERIT  FOR  SNAKES. 
FIVE  MORE  FOR  GROSS  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE,  CANDI- 
DATE'. 

“WIPE THAT  SMIRK  OFF  YOUR  FACE,  CANDIDATE'." 

The  ranks  are  full  of  balled  fists  and  red,  angry 
faces.  But  no  one  talks  back  to  a TAC. 

Dozens  of  soldiers  pull  small  white  cards  from 
their  pockets  and  begin  recording  demerits.  It’s  not 
8 a.m.  yet,  and  their  cards  are  filling  up  quickly. 

There  were  demerits  during  PT  for  inattention 
to  detail,  and  demerits  during  breakfast.  By  the  end 
of  this  day,  every  candidate  will  have  collected  too 
many. 

Student  Company  Commander  Robert  Lang 
calls  out,  “RIGHT.  . . .FACE!  FORWARD.  . . .MARCH! 
DOUBLE  TIME.  . . .MARCH! 

Three  hundred  boots  pound  a rhythmic  tattoo 
on  the  pavement  toward  Infantry  Hall.  For  the  first 
seven  weeks,  they’ll  double  time  everywhere  they  go. 

Nine  days  ago,  180  of  them  came  to  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  determined  to  become  Army  officers.  About 
22  have  already  quit,  given  up,  were  relieved  for  failing 
the  prerequisites,  or  were  released  for  medical  reasons. 

Theirs  is  a world  without  radios,  television, 
civilian  clothes,  or  leisure  time.  To  succeed,  they  must 
endure  rugged  physical  and  mental  stress — and  strive 
for  perfection  in  everything  they  say  or  do.  The  pressure 
never  lets  up  during  the  seven  day  training  week  in 
OCS. 

For  every  minor  mistake  there  are  demerits  that 
can  earn  marching  tours  and  further  restrictions. 
Serious  misconduct  can  result  in  board  action  leading 
to  dismissal  from  the  course. 

“It’s  tough,”  Durso  says,  “but  it  has  to  be  that 
way.  We  only  have  14  weeks  to  accomplish  what  it 
takes  four  years  to  do  at  West  Point,  or  in  ROTC.” 

Capt.  Peter  Rich,  50th  Company  commander, 
explains,  “During  the  seven  weeks  basic  phase,  candi- 
dates are  expected  to  learn  military  discipline,  self-dis- 
cipline, obedience,  and  individual  soldier  skills.  They 
are  expected  to  learn  a multitude  of  tasks,  quickly 
and  thoroughly.” 

The  class  stomps  to  a halt  outside  Infantry  Hall. 
A single  file  breaks  off  and  runs  to  a side  door.  The 
line  bunches  and  slows.  TACs  roar,  “MOVE!  MOVE! 
MOVE!  WE  HAVEN’T  GOT  ALL  DAY!  MOVE  IT,  CANDI- 
DATES.” 


The  pressure  from  the  TACs  ends  at  the  door 
of  the  classroom — where  the  academic  challenge 
begins. 

“What  are  the  three  variables  of  leadership,” 
the  instructor  asks,  through  a clip-on  mike.  “How  do 
they  interact  with  each  other?  What  is  the  definition 
of  military  leadership?” 

“SIR,  OFFICER  CANDIDATE  LANG.  MILITARY 
LEADERSHIP  IS  THE  PROCESS  BY  WHICH  UNIT  LEADERS 
INFLUENCE  THEIR  SOLDIERS  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THE  MIS- 
SION.” 

“Very  good,  candidate,  Now  who  can  tell 
me  . . .” 

It’s  just  the  beginning.  During  the  14  weeks  of 
Branch  Immaterial  Officer  Candidate  Course,  they  will 
spend  more  than  500  hours  on  academics:  tactics, 
materiel  readiness,  leadership,  logistics,  and  weapons. 

Graduationdependson  masteringallthe  subjects 
taught,  and  showing  an  ability  to  lead  others. 

After  50  minutes  of  lecture,  there  is  a 10-minute 
class  break.  For  basic  candidates,  it’s  not  much  more 
than  a chance  to  stand  up.  Smokes,  jokes  and  cokes 
are  not  allowed.  Out  in  the  hall,  candidates  stand  at 
parade  rest  against  the  wall  until  class  starts  again. 
Head  and  eyes  must  be  straight  to  the  front.  No  one 
moves,  except  to  march  to  the  latrine. 

At  precisely  8:59  a.m.,  the  class  comes  to 
attention  and  marches  back  into  the  classroom.  The 
instructor  launches  into  the  next  hour. 

A month  ago,  a third  of  them  were  regular  Army 
NCOs.  Another  third  were  enlisted  people  with 
less  than  two  years  service.  OCS  provides  the  only 
opportunity  most  of  them  will  have  to  enter  the  Army’s 
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the  Army’s 
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officer  corps. 

The  rest  of  the  class  is  mostly  recent  college 
graduates  who  enlisted  with  guaranteed  entry  into  OCS 
after  basic  training. 

The  Army’s  first  OCS  was  born  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga. , 38  years  ago,  as  the  Nation  struggled  to  prepare 
for  World  War  II.  Getting  enough  good  officers  to  lead 
eight  million  soldiers  into  combat  had  to  be  top  priority, 
if  America  was  to  win  that  war. 

Gen.  Omar  Bradley  personally  reviewed  plans 
for  the  first  OCS.  He  said,  “Early  in  the  course,  the 
fact  must  be  brought  out  that  these  candidates  must 
stop  thinking  of  themselves  as  enlisted  men,  and  think 
as  officers. 

“The  written  tests,  plus  the  close  supervision 
of  tactical  officers,  will  enable  us  to  select,  with  justice, 
the  successful  candidates  and  reject  the  poor  ones.” 
Between  July  1941  and  May  1947,  more  than 
102,000  candidates  entered  OCS  at  Fort  Benning.  From 
that  group,  the  Army  developed  and  commissioned 
some  67,000  officers  who  were  desperately  needed 
in  the  Infantry. 

Since  then,  the  number  and  length  of  OCS  classes 
have  waxed  and  waned  with  Army  needs.  During  the 
Vietnam  build-up,  the  Army  had  “branch  specific” 
programs  at  a number  of  posts.  Today,  the  Army  draws 
all  its  OCS  officers  from  the  school  at  Fort  Benning. 

This  year,  OCS  TACs  will  train  750  second 
lieutenants. 

“As  candidates  develop  and  become  lieutenants, 
they  will  always  remember  their  TACs.  We  are  here 
to  set  an  example  for  the  candidates,  to  show  them 
what  an  officer  is  and  should  be.  Nothing  we  do  is 


as  important  as  that,”  says  1st  Lt.  Charles  Fletcher. 

“As  officers,  our  candidates  will  probably  never 
experience  as  much  duress  and  pressure  as  they  do 
here.  But  if  they  ever  do,  they’ll  be  prepared  to  handle 
it.” 

Each  applicant  had  to  approved  by  a board 
of  officers  before  coming  to  OCS.  Each  was  selected 
based  on  his  or  her  potential.  The  TAC’s  job  is  to 
teach,  assess,  and  develop  leadership  to  insure  that 
potential  is  realized. 

When  the  candidates  pour  out  of  Infantry  Hall, 
theyagaincome  under  the  scrutiny  of  twoTACs. 
Pressure  continues  and  the  pace  is  hurried.  In  the  next 
45  minutes,  160  candidates  must  clean  up,  pass 
inspection,  eat,  and  get  into  formation  to  double-time 
back  to  class. 

For  most  of  the  world,  meals  may  be  leisurely 
affairs.  But,  at  OCS,  the  pressure  continues. 

The  platoon  scheduled  to  eat  first  arrives,  in 
formation,  at  a double-time.  After  going  hand-over- 
hand  down  the  15  rungs  of  a horizontal  ladder,  they 
line  up  at  an  overhead  bar  for  pull-ups. 

Then  comes  what  the  candidates  call  the  Firing 

Line. 

Three  TACs  are  at  the  entrance  to  the  mess 
hall.  No  candidate  gets  past  without  a critical  inspection 
by  at  least  one  TAC. 

The  first  candidate  hits  the  top  step. 

“YOU’RE  LATE,  CANDIDATE !! 

"YOU'VE  WASTED  THREE  MINUTES  OF  TRAINING 
TIME!  WHY  ARE  YOU  LATE,  CANDIDATE?” 

“No  excuse,  sir.” 

“YOU’RE  RIGHT.  THERE  IS  NO  EXCUSE!  DON’T 
MAKE  THAT  MISTAKE  AGAIN.  DO  AN  ABOUT  FACE.” 

The  candidate  turns  180  degrees  and  stands 
stiffly  at  attention.  “GIG  yourself  for  one  button 

BEING  UNBUTTONED.  YOU’VEGOT  A ROPE  HANGING  OUT 
OF  YOUR  POCKET  THAT’S  LONG  ENOUGH  TO  HANG 
YOURSELF  WITH  . . . AND  IMPROPERLY  SHINED  BOOTS. 
WRITE  YOURSELF  UP,  CANDIDATE!” 

He  marches  to  the  nearest  wall,  pulls  out  his 
demerit  card,  and  starts  writing. 

The  next  candidate  reaches  the  top  step.  Then 
candidates  start  moving  up,  three  at  a time.  The  noise 
is  awesome. 

“LET’S  GO  CANDIDATES,  WE  DON'T  HAVE  ALL 
DAY!  YOUR  BOOTS  ARE  GROSS!  PUT  YOUR  HEELS  TO- 
GETHER, CANDIDATE!  DO  AN  ABOUT  FACE. 

“STEP  UP  HERE.  BELT  TIP  IMPROPERLY  SUBDUED. 
STAND  AT  ATTENTION  IN  FRONT  OF  ME.  CANDIDATE. 

“CANDIDATE  HERMAN,  GET  UP  HERE!  GET  OVER 
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THERE  AND  START  WRITING  ...  DID  YOU  SHAVE  TODAY, 
CANDIDATE?  . . . IMPROPERLY  SHINED  BOOTS  . . . TEN 
DEMERITS.  WHAT’S  IN  YOUR  POCKET?  MOVE!” 

Before  long,  a half  dozen  men  and  two  women 
are  standing  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  recording 
demerits. 

Candidate  Allen  Williams  takes  a deep  breath 
as  TAC  Goynes  orders  him  over  for  inspection.  No 
one  has  ever  passed  an  inspection  by  this  TAC. 

“YOUR  BOOTS  LOOK  GOOD,  CANDIDATE  WIL- 
LIAMS. YOUR  UNIFORM  IS  SQUARED  AWAY.  LOOKING 
GOOD.  GIVE  YOURSELF  ONE  MERIT.” 

Williams  freezes.  It’s  the  first  merit  ever  awarded 
to  anyone  in  Class  4-79.  Finally,  Williams  blurts  out, 
“Yes,  Sir,”  and  steps  toward  the  wall  to  write  it  down. 

Inside  the  mess  hall,  each  person  has  about  10 
minutes  to  eat.  The  old  OCS  practice  of  eating 
thimble-sized  bites  with  L-shaped  movements,  is  out. 
Talking  at  the  table  is  still  taboo.  While  eating,  each 
candidate  must  look  straight  ahead  or  down  at  the  plate. 

When  finished  eating,  each  person  must  wait 
in  line  to  return  the  trays  to  the  kitchen.  As  they  near 
the  head  of  the  tray  line,  they  come  within  range  of 
the  TAC  officers’  table.  It’s  an  area  known  as  the 
Burning  Bush.  Few  ever  pass  it  without  getting 
questioned  by  the  TACs. 

“WHAT  IS  THE  SECURITY  REMINDER  OF  THE 

DAY?” 

“SIR,  I ....  I forgot.” 

“YOU  FORGOT?” 

“SIR,  I just  can’t  remember.” 

“YOU  JUST  CAN’T  REMEMBER  ANYTHING,  CAN 
YOU  CANDIDATE  BROWN?  YOU  CAN’T  REMEMBER  THE 
OPERATIONS  ORDER  EITHER,  AND  YOU  JUST  GOT  YOUR 
WHOLE  COMPANY  KILLED.  HOW  DO  YOU  LIKE  THAT, 
CANDIDATE?  YOU  WOULDN'T  LIKE  IT?  YOU  WOULDN’T 
NEED  TO  LIKE  IT.  YOU’D  BE  DEAD!  WRITE  YOURSELF 
UP,  CANDIDATE.” 

The  line  gets  longer;  more  TACs  join  in  asking 
questions  to  rush  the  candidates  through. 

"B Y WH AT  ME ANSC AN  YOU  INSTILL  MOTIVATION 
IN  YOUR  SUBORDINATES?  ....  WHAT  IS  THE  BACK 
AZIMUTH  OF  190  DEGREES?  ....  UNACCEPTABLE,  CAN- 
DIDATE! WHO  IS  THE  DUTY  TAC?” 

“Sir,  the  duty  TAC  is  ....  is  ...  .” 

“WHOOOO  IS  THE  DUTY  TAC,  CANDIDATE ?" 

The  man  shrugs,  then  makes  a tactical  error. 
“SIR,  THE  TAC  OFFICER  OF  THE  DAY  WISHES  TO  REMAIN 
ANONYMOUS  FOR  VARIOUS  REASONS  KNOWN  ONLY  TO 
HIMSELF.” 

Goynes  tracks  the  candidate  with  an  icy  stare. 


“I  DO  WHAT?  / DO  WHAT  CANDIDATE ? I DO  NOT  REMAIN 


ANONYMOUS  FOR  ANYONE!  DO  YOU  HEAR  ME?” 

In  OCS,  many  lessons  are  learned  the  hard  way. 
Before  chow  ends,  another  80  or  90  candidates 
have  new  demerits  to  record. 

The  way  it  rains  demerits  around  OCS,  it  would 
be  easy  for  most  people  to  omit  at  least  some  of  the 
gigs  from  their  cards.  But  that  would  go  against  the 
Honor  Code.  Under  the  code,  it  is  important  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  dishonesty.  A single  violation 
can  mean  being  thrown  out  of  OCS. 

Over  in  the  next  building,  the  Army’s  other  OCS 
class  is  eating  at  a more  leisurely  pace.  After 
eight  weeks,  they’ve  attained  Intermediate  Status. 
They’re  now  allowed  to  talk  at  meals. 

Candidate  Gary  Perez  says,  “OCS  is  designed 
to  put  you  under  stress,  to  see  how  you  handle  it. 

If  you  show  too  much  emotion,  or  retaliate  against 
the  TACs,  you  won’t  hack  it  here.” 

Candidate  Danny  Harrington,  a rock-jawed 
former  Special  Forces  staff  sergeant,  agrees.  “The 
mental  pressure  is  tough  on  you.  Five  or  six  of  us 
are  E6s  who’ve  made  the  E7  promotion  list  since  we 
came  here.  When  you’re  going  down  the  road,  busting 
your  hump,  you  start  thinking  about  that  extra  rocker. 

It  kind  of  plays  on  your  mind.” 

“I’ve  been  in  the  82d  Airborne  for  six  years,” 
Candidate  Fred  Washington  says.  “I  could  teach  some 
of  the  courses  they  have  here.  For  me,  this  course 
isn’t  even  as  hard  as  NCO  Academy.  But  the  leadership 
classes  are  pretty  good.” 

The  emphasis  changes  during  different  phases 
of  OCS,  according  to  Candidate  Regina  Largent. 
“During  the  first  seven  weeks,  basic  phase,  you  get 
demerits  for  individual  things.  As  you  move  up  to 
Intermediate — the  next  three  weeks — you’re  supposed 
to  become  leaders.  Now,  people  in  the  student  chain 
of  command  get  more  demerits  than  the  rest  of  us,” 
she  says.  “During  the  last  four  weeks,  you’re  a senior 
and  you  have  it  made,  for  the  most  part.” 

Candidate  Kenneth  Adams  has  been  the  51st 
Company  Student  Commander  for  three  days.  The 
former  mortarman  says,  “It’s  been  very  hectic.  There 
are  a lot  of  duties,  and  little  time. 

“There’s  no  breaking-in  period.  You  must 
perform  from  the  moment  you’re  placed  in  command. 

The  commander  is  on  the  go  all  day  long.  The  others 
may  get  a little  slack,  but  the  commander  never  does. 

It’s  really  tiring.”  ~ 

“It’sapressure-packed  course,”  says  Candidate'^ 
Jim  Clegg.  “You  have  to  force  yourself  to  stay  loose. 
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I had  a roommate  who  could  never  unwind,  even  during 
study  hall.  He’s  gone  now  . . 

Those  who  can’t  take  the  physical  and  mental 
pressure  are  either  released  or  re-cycled  into  a later 
class. 

About  15  percent  of  the  candidates  are  women. 
Most  will  graduate  in  good  standing. 

“I’ve  wondered  a lot  of  times  if  I can  get 
through,”  says  Candidate  Elizabeth  Smathers,  “but 
I’ve  never  wanted  to  quit. 

“When  I was  a student  company  commander, 
I had  to  make  decisions  in  front  of  a lot  of  people. 
The  candidates  and  TACs  urged  me  on  with,  ‘Come 
on,  candidate,  make  a decision.' 

“My  reaction  was  to  show  them  I could  do  it. 
It’s  the  same  way  with  the  runs. 

“I  hate  the  runs.  When  I’m  out  there  running, 
I feel  like  I’m  gonna  die.  But  I won’t  quit! 

“They  don’t  make  allowances  for  females,  and 
I don't  want  them  to.” 

50th  Company’s  basic  candidates  are  still  trying  to 
get  a formation  together  as  51st  Company  marches 
out  to  the  beat  of  a bass  drum.  The  drum  is  an 
Intermediate  status  symbol,  awarded  when  candidates 
no  longer  have  to  double-time  everywhere  they  go. 

Once  inside  Infantry  Hall,  they  take  their  seats 
with  a rousing,  “51ST  COMPANY  LEADS  THE  WAY,  SIR!” 
A sergeant  with  a country  drawl  welcomes  them 
“to  the  first  of  18  hours  of  instruction  on  training 
management.” 

A groan  escapes  from  someone  in  the  class. 
The  veteran  instructor  smiles  and  points  to  one  of  the 
twin  projection  screens  next  to  him.  It  reads: 

“IN  NO  PROFESSION  ARE  THE  PENALTIES  FOR 
EMPLOYING  UNTRAINED  PERSONNEL  SO  APPALLING 
AND  SO  IRREVOCABLE  AS  IN  THE  MILITARY.” 

GEN.  DOUGLAS  MACARTHUR. 
Before  the  18  hours  are  over,  candidates  will 
have  learned  how  to  plan,  monitor  and  evaluate  the 
training  their  soldiers  will  one  day  receive.  As  in  other 
parts  of  the  course,  unit  readiness  is  a primary  teaching 
point. 

Much  of  the  first  eight  weeks  is  directed  toward 
basic  combat  skills.  Those  who  graduate  will  go  directly 
into  an  officer  basic  course  for  specialized  training  in 
the  branch  they  will  enter.  More  than  half  the  class 
will  be  in  combat  arms. 

At  break  time,  51st  Company  files  into  the  hall 
and  lines  up  behind  a snack  wagon.  Soft  drinks  are 
allowed  to  Intermediates  but  must  be  consumed  while 
standing  at  a modified  parade  rest,  against  the  wall. 


OCS  candidates  must  master  every  obstacle  placed  between 
them  and  their  lieutenant  bars.  In  the  process,  many  must 
overcome  fears  of  heights,  falling,  water — and  failure. 
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Talking  is  okay,  but  smoking  is  still  outlawed. 

Outside,  50th  Company  forms  up  and  double- 
times back  to  the  company  area.  For  the  next  50  minutes 
they  will  rate  each  other. 

Student  leaders  will  rate  their  followers,  and 
be  rated  by  them.  All  ratings  are  handed  to  TACs, 
and  become  part  of  each  candidate’s  file. 

One  candidate  uses  the  time  for  another  pur- 
pose— submitting  paperwork  to  the  company  com- 
mander. It  says,  “.  . . I no  longer  have  any  desire 
to  be  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Request  I be  released 
from  OCS  and  returned  to  civilian  life.” 

College-option  candidates  are  allowed  to  get  out 
of  the  Army  if  they  do  not  complete  OCS.  But  the 
candidate  learns  the  resignation  cannot  be  accepted 
at  this  time.  All  candidates  enrolled  must  remain  with 
the  program  at  least  four  weeks.  Capt.  Rich  takes  the 
form,  but  sends  the  candidate  back  to  duty. 

For  TACs,  the  50-minute  rating  period  offers 
a chance  to  catch  up  on  counseling  their  charges.  The 
first  man  in  line  pounds  on  Goynes’  door,  enters,  and 
reports. 

‘Tm  counseling  you  on  your  performance  as 
platoon  sergeant,  candidate,”  Goynes  tells  the  soldier. 
“Your  peers  rate  you  average — and  so  do  I. 
“You  need  improvement  in  exercising  supervi- 
sion, however.  You  need  to  plan  beyond  immediate 
needs,  to  accomplish  all  tasks  assigned.” 

The  TAC  goes  into  detail  about  each  area.  In 
summary,  he  adds,  “I  feel,  along  with  your  peers, 
that  you’re  a little  shaky.  You  don’t  have  enough 
confidence.  You  need  to  work  on  your  enthusiasm, 
loyalty,  and  judgment — all  leadership  traits.” 

As  he  counsels  the  candidate,  the  man  seems 
to  deflate.  The  shoulders  sag,  but  the  head  remains 
erect. 

“Your  endurance  is  weak,  candidate.” 

“Sir,  I’ve  got  shin  splints.” 

“Well,  go  on  sick  call  and  get  it  taken  care  of, 
candidate.  You  can’t  lead  if  you’re  not  physically  fit.” 
After  the  counseling  session,  Goynes  explains 
OCS  philosophy.  “We’re  trying  to  train  them  about 
honesty.  A lot  of  them  love  to  offer  excuses  for  things 
they  do  or  don’t  do. 

“I  guess  today's  society  tends  to  build  that  into 
them.  An  officer  can’t  cop  out,  or  try  to  get  by  on 
alibis.  When  they  got  here,  we  confronted  them  with 
challenges  they’ve  never  seen  before.  They’re  really 
starting  to  get  STRAC  now.  But  every  now  and  then 
you  get  a candidate  who  isn’t  thinking. 

■'The  only  thing  TACs  get  out  of  this  is  knowing 


we  put  quality  officers  into  the  Army.  A single 
graduating  class  of  160  will  lead,  we  figure,  5,000 
soldiers.  We  want  to  make  sure  they  won’t  be  the 
kinds  who  refuse  to  take  a hill,  or  take  the  wrong 
hill  and  get  people  blown  away.” 

Next  door,  in  the  student  orderly  room,  it’s  been 
a bad  day.  There  are  reports  to  get  out,  a complex 
daily  bulletin  to  plan  and  publish,  and  a formation  in 
five  minutes.  Nothing  can  be  left  undone.  As  one 
candidate  put  it,  “The  maximum  effective  range  of 
an  excuse  around  here  is  zero  meters.  You  can’t  talk 
your  way  out  of  anything.” 

The  student  first  sergeant  has  won  a handful 
of  demerits  for  calling  the  company  to  attention  when 
it  already  was  at  attention.  Another  error  in  drill 
commands  got  the  student  company  commander  even 
more  demerits. 

Langsmiles,  “I’m  goingthroughalotof  changes, 
but  I’m  not  sure  what  they  are.  There’s  no  time  to 
figure  it  out. 

“I  spent  more  than  three  years  running  and  going 
to  a night  school,  100  miles  away,  just  trying  to  get 
here.  On  my  first  day,  I wanted  to  quit. 

“ Then  I realized  I was  in  a box  and  had  to  fight 
my  way  out.  I’ll  make  it  now.  I’ve  wanted  to  be  an 
officer  since  the  first  day  I was  in  the  Army.” 

Someone  yells,  “FORMATION,”  and  the  stu- 
dent orderly  room  empties  like  there’s  a fire.  It’s  time 
for  drill  instruction,  one  of  the  least  favorite  subjects. 

Outside,  thd  Georgia  sun  and  swamps  have 
stewed  Fort  Benning.  It’s  nearly  90  degrees.  Even  the 
bugs  have  gone  to  look  for  shade. 

50th  Company  double-times  down  the  roadside 
with  weapons  held  high.  Sweat  stings  the  eyes  and 
dyes  dark  splotches  on  fatigue  uniforms.  Dust  swirls 
up  and  cakes  on  wet  faces.  The  180-beat-per-minute 
pace  never  lets  up. 

ONE,  TWO,  THRIP,  FOOR 
ONE,  TWO,  THRIP,  FOOR 
YOUR  LEFT,  YOUR  LEFT, 

YOU'RE  OHHH  CEEE  ESSS! 

At  the  parade  field,  a training  committee  divides 
the  group  for  instruction  in  drill  techniques.  Each 
platoon  stands  at  parade  rest  while  Field  Manual  22-5, 
“Drill  and  Ceremonies,”  is  explained  in  detail.  The 
candidates  already  know  how  to  march.  Now  they  must 
learn  to  command  and  control  moving  groups. 

About  500  yards  away,  51st  Company  is  going 
through  its  second  PT  session  of  the  day:  sit-ups, 
push-ups,  run-dodge-and-jump.  Student  leaders  give 
the  commands.  TACs  supervise  and  snipe.  After  a 
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Parallel  bars  outside  the  dining  hall  are  just  another  obstacle 
to  overcome  for  the  OCS  candidate.  It’s  all  part  of  a PT  training 
system  that  toughens  candidates  far  beyond  their  own  expec- 
tations. Sit  ups,  pushups  and  run-dodge-and-jump  are  also 
regular  parts  of  the  candidate’s  day. 

half  hour,  pain  is  etched  in  the  lines  on  every  face. 

One  man  tries  to  slack  off.  The  other  candidates 
jeer  until  he  gets  back  in  the  grind.  Some  have  trouble 
crossing  the  horizontal  ladder.  Each  one  gets  shouts 
of  encouragement  from  the  others  in  the  class. 


“COME  ON,  YOU  CAN  DO  IT!  SWING  YOUR  LEGS! 
THAT’S  IT!  GO!  GO!  GO!” 

In  another  exercise,  a TAC  trips  and  falls.  He 
gets  up  limping  and  complaining  loudly. 

A candidate  yells,  “SIR!  YOU’RE  supposed  TO 
BE  A RANGER!  RANGERS  ARE  TOUGH.!” 

The  platoon  breaks  up  laughing  when  the  TAC 
replies,  “YOU  will  notice,  candidate,  that  i did 

NOT  FALL  ON  MY  RANGER  PATCH!” 

After  eight  weeks,  the  relationship  with  TACs 
changes  more  toward  a friendly  rivalry. 

The  platoon  hits  a dirt  track  for  a three-mile 
run,  stirring  up  a cloud  of  red  dust  that  follows  them 
around  the  field. 

After  two  laps,  lungs  are  gasping,  hearts  pound 
wildly,  and  sweat  soaks  through  their  clothes.  But  they 
go  the  distance,  yelling  in  cadence  all  the  way. 

In  a few  more  weeks,  they’ll  be  running  five 
miles  in  40  minutes — 10  minutes  less  than  the  OCS  goal. 

It’s  almost  5:30  p.m.  when  50th  Company  gets  back 
from  drill  class.  Hungry,  weary  and  thirsty,  they 
stand  at  attention  listening  to  announcements  from 
Lang.  TACs  single  out  a few  soldiers  for  demerits. 
Most  are  too  tired  to  care. 

After  chow  there  will  be  boots  to  shine, 
homework  to  do,  and  rooms  to  shape  up.  Before  lights 
out,  there  may  even  be  a little  time  to  write  a letter, 
if  TACs  don’t  have  other  plans  for  their  evening. 

After  nearly  17  hours  of  double-timing,  classes, 
drill,  and  stress,  it’s  almost  the  end  of  a “typical” 
OCS  day.  Someone  yells,  “five  minutes  to  lights 
out.” 

A deep  glow  is  starting  to  appear  on  the  boot 
Candidate  John  King  is  polishing.  He  checks  it  under 
the  lamp  and  adds  more  water.  “They  tell  us  you  can 
always  do  more  than  you  think  you  can,”  he  says. 
“You  know  something?  It’s  true! 

“I  had  to  go  through  a lot,  just  to  get  into  OCS. 
I guess  a lot  of  us  did.  But  I’m  not  going  back  to 
being  a desk  sergeant  at  Fort  Dix. 

“The  only  way  they  will  get  me  out  of  here 
is  with  a gold  bar,  or  a baseball  bat.  And  I've  already 
bought  my  first  gold  bar. 

“Sure,  it’s  hard.  But  that’s  the  way  I want  it 

to  be." 

“I  don’t  want  to  look  back  on  these  14  weeks 
and  think  it  was  easy.  I want  it  to  be  so  damned  hard 
that  I’ll  know  I earned  that  Lieutenant  bar  they’re 
going  to  pin  on  my  collar.” 

(EDITOR 'S  NOTE:  Class  4-79  will  be  commis- 
sioned during  ceremonies  on  September  7,  1979.) 
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Hitting  the  beach  Army-style  means  differentthings  to  different 
people.  Clockwise  from  above:  For  some,  it’s  staying  in  quality 
accommodations  for  a fraction  of  the  cost  at  civilian  resorts. 
For  others,  it’s  surfing  or  surf  fishing.  Fort  Miles  is  a place 
to  relax  with  the  kids  on  the  beach,  kick  up  some  sand  or 
get  away  from  it  all. 
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Army 

Beach  Resort 

Story  and  photos  by  Sp5  Lana  Ott 


GERMAN  U-BOATS  stalked  the  U.S.  Atlantic  coast 
during  World  War  II.  They  caught  the  country  almost 
totally  unprepared  and  sank  hundreds  of  merchant  ships 
headed  into  port. 

Military  restrictions  were  tightened  along  the 
coast.  The  Army’s  Eastern  Defense  Command  ex- 
panded fortifications  along  busy  Delaware  Bay. 
Bunkers  were  built  and  artillery  was  emplaced  at  Fort 
Miles  in  Lewes,  Del. 

By  1941  mine  brackets  were  sunk  in  the  bay 
and  an  1,800-foot  pier  was  started  off  Cape  Henlopen. 
Observation/fire  control  towers  shadowed  the  beach. 
At  night,  searchlights  played  along  the  shore. 

But  the  guns  at  Fort  Miles  were  fired  only  once, 
while,  farther  out  at  sea,  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic 
was  fought. 

By  1945  the  war  was  over  and  the  first  submarine 
crew  surrendered  at  the  Fort  Miles  pier.  More  followed . 
The  post  took  on  a new  role  as  a control  point  for 
prisoners-of-war. 

The  post  is  smaller  now  but  soldiers  still  look 
out  over  the  beach  at  Fort  Miles.  Today  the  post’s 
mission  is  one  of  peace  . . . and  quiet  and  relaxation. 

Fort  Miles  Recreation  Area  is  an  Army  Travel 
Camp  operated  by  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Branch  of 
Fort  Meade,  Md. 

The  installation  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  Cape  Henlopen  State  Park,  a large  camping  and 
recreation  area.  The  park  was  once  a part  of  Fort  Miles. 
Now  all  that  remains  are  old  barracks  (used  to  house 
youthful  campers),  some  buildings,  towers  and 
bunkers. 

Fort  Miles  is  well  situated  for  a variety  of 
recreational  activities.  The  adjacent  park  has  bike  and 
nature  trails  and  a large  nature  center.  The  land  is 
famous  for  its  “walking”  dunes  and  sea  bird  nesting 
area.  The  1,500-foot  beach  front  is  semi-private, 
uncrowded  and  clean. 

The  installation  is  within  a short  distance  of 
several  popular  beach  resorts.  It’s  six  miles  from 
Rehoboth  Beach,  Del.,  20  miles  from  Ocean  City,  Md., 
and  one  mile  from  the  Cape  May  Ferry,  which  goes 
to  Wildwood,  N.J. 

Because  of  its  proximity  to  several  military 
bases,  and  its  low  cost  for  quality  accommodations. 
Fort  Miles  is  popular  too. 


“We  get  people  from  all  over,  some  from  as 
far  away  as  California.  Some  plan  a trip  and  reserve 
accommodations  well  enough  in  advance.  They  stay 
here  a couple  of  days  and  then  are  on  their  way,” 
says  William  Harvey,  Fort  Miles’  manager.  “People 
stationed  close  by  often  come  down  for  the  day  to 
use  the  beach  and  recreation  facilities.” 

Fort  Miles  “provides  somethingour  military  and 
civilian  people  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  afford 
during  their  careers,”  says  Dave  Dickerson,  Fort 
Meade  Outdoor  Recreation  director. 

The  guests  agree  with  the  management.  “I  was 
really  surprised  at  how  nice  the  place  is,”  says 
Department  of  Defense  civilian  Donna  Voigt.  “I 
expected  old  barracks  and  tacky  furniture.  The  ac- 
commodations are  much  nicer  than  some  civilian  resorts 
which  cost  more  money.” 

Accommodations  include  18  two-  and  three- 
bedroom  apartments;  2 1 one-,  two-,  and  three-bedroom 
trailers;  one  family  duplex  and  a dormitory  unit  with 
a sleeping  capacity  of  14. 

All  units  are  furnished  with  convertible  couches 
and  cots  may  be  checked  out  for  maximum  occupancy. 

Each  unit  is  completely  furnished  including 
cooking  utensils,  outdoor  grills  and  dishes.  Irons, 
ironing  boards,  ice  cream  makers,  highchairs  and 
cleaning  supplies  are  all  available  for  check  out. 

Fort  Miles  isn't  a luxury  resort.  Patrons  have 
to  clean  up  after  themselves.  But  “all  a person  has 
to  bring  are  personal  items,  food,  detergent  and 
towels,”  Dickerson  says. 

All  active  duty  and  retired  military,  their  de- 
pendents and  guests  are  eligible  to  use  the  recreation 
area  during  its  full  season  from  Memorial  Day  weekend 
until  early  November. 

Reservists  and  DoD  civilians  may  reserve  space 
for  the  periods  before  mid-June  and  after  September 
or  be  put  on  a waiting  list  for  other  times. 

Reservations  are  accepted  on  a first-come, 
first-serve  basis,  except  for  Fort  Meade  military 
members,  who  may  reserve  early,  and  military  unit 
packages  which  have  priority. 

The  military  unit  package  is  for  a maximum  of 
184  people  (including  dependents)  from  one  unit  to 
use  the  entire  recreation  area  or  a portion  of  it. 

Reservations  are  limited  to  seven  days  a year 
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unless  all  first-time  requests  have  been  met. 

This  year  Fort  Miles’  season  was  extended  from 
mid-September  to  early  November  for  all  facilities 
except  the  apartments  (which  have  no  heat). 

“We  average  95  percent  occupancy.  Last  year 
we  had  a waiting  list  of  more  than  200  people,’’ 
Dickerson  says.  “Many  patrons  have  requested  an 
extended  season.  This  year  is  a test  to  help  us  determine 
whether  to  continue  the  extended  season  annually.’’ 

Rates  at  the  recreation  area  vary  according  to 
rank,  status  and  type  of  accommodation.  General 
oflficerspay  the  highestrates,  E-6sand  below  the  lowest. 

An  E-4  and  two  friends,  for  example,  would 
pay  $8  daily  for  a one  bedroom  trailer.  For  $10,  an 
E-4  and  as  many  as  seven  guests  could  get  a three-bed- 
room apartment  or  trailer.  A general  officer  with  the 
same  number  of  guests  in  the  same  size  units  would 
pay  $15  or  $18  respectively. 

The  dormitory  with  four  bedrooms,  two  baths, 
living  and  dining  areas  and  a kitchen  is  a real  savings 
for  large  groups.  With  up  to  nine  occupants,  one  night 
would  cost  $3  per  person. 

Fort  Miles  offers  more  than  just  inexpensive 
accommodations.  “Em  impressed  with  the  place. 
They've  got  just  about  everything  you  need,”  says 
Chris  LaPorte,  son  of  Col.  Justin  LaPorte,  Military 
District  of  Washington  (MDW). 


On  post,  there’s  a large  recreation  building  with 
an  air-conditioned  TV  room,  and  an  observation  deck. 
There’s  a children’s  playground,  a small  nature  room, 
free  laundry  room,  an  outdoor  recreation  area  and  a 
small  post  exchange. 

The  fort  has  equipment  to  support  all  the  area’s 
recreational  opportunities.  A small  fee  is  charged  for 
the  use  of  bicycles,  rafts,  fishing  gear  and  two  14-foot 
boats. 

“Many  of  the  organized  activities  are  geared 
around  the  family  and  children,’’  Harvey  says.  There 
are  sand  castle  building  contests,  arts  and  crafts  and, 
on  certain  nights,  cartoon  festivals  and  movies. 

“Fort  Miles  is  a nice  place  to  get  away  from 
outside  influences,”  says  Cam  Hennessee,  wife  of 
MDW’s  Maj.  Frank  Hennessee. 

For  the  adults  there's  bingo  and  exer-dance 
classes.  Sight-seeing  and  fishing  trips  are  available  for 
nominal  fees.  The  bay  and  ocean  are  great  for  bluefish, 
flounder  and  crab  fishing  from  the  beach,  the  pier  or 
a boat. 

Sight-seeing  trips  take  patrons  to  nearby  Reho- 
both  and  Bethany  Beaches.  “We’ve  also  planned  a 
trip  to  Atlantic  City,”  bus  driver  Sp4  Mary  E.  Starmer 

says. 

Off-post  recreation  includes  a golf  course,  tennis 
courts,  a salt  water  aquarium,  movies  and  boardwalks. 

Many  people,  like  Fort  Meade’s  Sp4  Jim  Lester 
and  his  wife,  Rosanne,  come  just  to  lie  on  the  beach 
and  play  in  the  surf. 

“I  love  it.  We've  been  to  other  Army  Travel 
Camps  and  this  one  is  the  nicest,”  says  Julie  Robb, 
teenage  daughter  of  Lt.  Col.  Allan  Robb,  Carlisle 
Barracks,  Pa. 

Frank  Kinsman,  manager  of  Army  Outdoor 
Recreation  Activities,  agrees,  “Fort  Miles  is  one  of 
the  best  Army  Travel  Camps  we  have.” 

Now  13  years  old,  the  recreation  area  isn't 
showingits  age.  Many  trailers  and  much  of  the  furniture 
are  new,  and  improvements  are  constantly  being  made. 

The  staff  of  20  soldiers  includes  medics,  engi- 
neers, bus  drivers  and  a noncommissioned  officer-in- 
charge. 

The  staff  is  billeted  in  a World  War  II  bunker. 
“It's  the  highest  point  on  the  resort  and  is  the  largest 
casement  on  the  eastern  shore,”  says  NCOIC  SSgt. 
Charles  A.  Meredith.  From  the  beach,  the  billets  take 
on  the  appearance  of  dunes.  From  the  land  side  they're 
almost  hidden  by  overhanging  foliage. 

Fort  Miles  is  one  of  the  many  Army  Travel 
Camps  and  Armed  Forces  Recreation  Areas  providing 
an  opportunity  for  military  people  to  travel  inexpen- 
sively. Some  are  located  near  big  cities,  in  the  desert, 
the  mountains  or  on  the  beach.  Some  have  trailer 
hook-ups,  camping  sites,  cottages  or  apartments.  (See 
“Summer  Travel,  Army  Style,”  May  1978  SOLDIERS.) 
For  more  information  see  your  Outdoor  Recreation 
Office. 

Make  your  reservations  and  come  on  in.  The 
price  is  right  and  the  water’s  fine.  Q 
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PUERTO  RICO  STYLE 


Story  and  photos  by  Sgt.  Maj.  Bruce  N.  Bant 


‘‘THEPUERTO  RICAN  people  are 
hard-working,  dedicated  people,” 
says  Carlos  Romero  Barcelo,  gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  "They  are  proud  of 
their  heritage  and  proud  of  their 
American  citizenship.  They  have  a 
history  of  community  involvement 
and  a tradition  of  military  service.” 

That's  how  the  governor  ex- 
plains the  success  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
Army  National  Guard  (PRARNG) 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve(USAR) 
on  the  island. 

An  account  of  reserve  com- 
ponents in  Puerto  Rico  is  a success 
story  in  every  aspect — recruiting 
and  retention,  training  and  readi- 
ness, community  involvement  and 
support. 

Many  Army  National  Guard 
and  U.S.  Army  Reserve  units  in  the 
mainland  United  States  are 
understrength.  Recruiting  and  re- 
tention are  difficult,  but  in  Puerto 
Rico  those  problems  don’t  exist. 
The  PRARNG  has  maintained  its 
strength  at  more  than  100  percent 
since  1972.  For  the  past  year  it  led 
the  Nation  and  now  stands  at  about 
110  percent  of  its  authorized 
strength.  Its  retention  rate  last  year 
was  75.3  percent  while  the  national 
average  was  just  over  60  percent. 

The  U S AR  in  Puerto  Rico  has 
an  equally  impressive  record.  It  has 
tripled  in  strength  since  1976.  During 
that  time,  16  company-size  units 
were  added  to  the  reserve  forces 
there.  More  units  are  scheduled  to 
be  added  before  the  end  of  1980. 

The  Puerto  Rico  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  consists  of  57  company 
or  detachment-size  units.  They 
include  the  headquarters  detach- 
ment, the  248th  Army  Band  and  the 
201st  Combat  Support  Hospital. 
The  two  major  elements  of  the 
PRARNG  are  the  92d  Separate 
Infantry  Brigade  (SIB)  and  the  65th 
Command  Headquarters. 

The  92d  SIB  is  made  up  of 
three  infantry  battalions,  a field 
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artillery  battalion,  and  a support 
battalion,  an  engineer  company,  a 
Ranger  company,  a cavalry  troop 
and  a signal  platoon.  The  brigade, 
with  more  than  4,589  assigned,  is 
nearly  10  percent  above  the  author- 
ized strength. 

Similarly,  the  65thCommand 
Headquarters  now  stands  at  113 
percent  of  its  authorized  strength 
with  nearly  3, 100  assigned.  The  65th 
is  made  up  of  one  engineer,  one  field 
artillery  and  two  military  police 
battalions  and  a supply  company. 

"All  of  our  units  are  up  to 
strength,”  CSM  Francisco  Reyes 
says.  "If  we  had  to,  we  could 
probably  double  our  size.  Many  of 
our  units  are  hometown  units.  The 
guardsmen  train  with  family  and 
friends.  Not  only  does  the  PRARNG 
have  competition  among  units . it  has 
competition  among  communities.” 

Reyes  is  the  senior  enlisted 
man  in  the  Army  National  Guard 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  only  Puerto 
Rico  guardsman  to  graduate  from 
the  Sergeants  Major  Academy. 

"The  competition  involves 
recruiting,  training  and  civic  action 
projects.  Entire  communities  get 
involved,”  Reyes  says.  "Brothers 
and  cousins,  fathers  and  sons, 
uncles  and  nephews  and,  more  and 
more  now,  even  husbandsand  wives 
join  units  together.  The  Guard  is 
a proud  tradition  in  Puerto  Rico.” 

Lt.  Col.  Hernan  Padilla  uses 
the  professional  and  leadership 
skills  gained  in  the  Guard  daily  in 
hismilitary  and  civilian  professions. 
In  addition  to  being  Lt.  Col.  Padilla, 
he's  also  a medical  doctor  and  mayor 
of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico's  largest 
city. 

"The  Army  has  long  been  in 
the  forefront  of  medical  research 
and  patient  care,”  Padilla  says.  "In 
my  position  as  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  of  the  National  Guard,  I 
am  constantly  exposed  to  the  most 
modern  advances  in  medical 
science.  It  helps  me  keep  up  with 
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my  profession. 

"I  don’t  know  of  a better 
place  than  the  National  Guard  to 
sharpen  and  develop  positive  lead- 
ership traits.  As  you  move  up 
through  the  ranks,  your  leadership 
responsibilities  are  increased.  It  has 
been  a great  help  to  me.  It  helps 
me  in  my  private  life;  it  helps  me 
professionally  and  it  helps  me  every 
day  in  handling  the  complexities  of 
running  a large  city.” 

Sp6  Myriam  Marin,  an  MP 
with  the  124th  Military  Police  Bat- 
talion, is  another  example  of  what 
Reyes  was  talking  about.  Joiningthe 
PRNG  was  a family  affair  for  her. 
“My  husband  is  also  an  MP  in  the 
N ational  Guard , and  I have  a brother 
on  active  duty  in  the  Army  at  Fort 
Jackson,  S.C.,”  Marin  says. 

“A  generation  ago  it  would 
have  been  extremely  unusual  to  find 
many  Puerto  Rican  women  in  the 
military.  Our  culture  is  different 
here  than  on  the  mainland.  Military 
service  was  always  a man’s  job.  But 
now  things  are  changing  and  every 
day  more  women  are  joining.  They 
have  the  full  support  of  their  fami- 
lies, friends  and  neighbors.” 

Col.  Guillermo  H.  Barbosa, 
G-3  (Plans,  Operations  and  Train- 
ing) officer  for  the  PRARNG,  wel- 
comes women  to  the  Guard.  ‘‘They 
have  the  same  training,  duty  and 
responsibility  as  men  in  their  career 
fields,”  he  says.  ‘‘Their  attendance 
and  performance  are  equal  in  every 
aspect  to  those  of  their  male  coun- 
terparts. They  contribute  signifi- 
cantly tG  our  mission.” 

The  training  mission  of  the 
PRARNG  has  been  very  successful. 
The  First  U.S.  Army  supervises 
Guard  units  in  13  states.  Over  the 
past  two  years  the  PRARNG  has 
been  in  first  place  or  runner-up  in 
several  training  categories.  These 
include  training  readiness,  annual 
training  and  inactive  duty  training 
and  attendance,  overall  readiness, 
weapons  qualification  and  crew- 
served  weapons  qualification.  The 
PRARNG  was  also  first  and  run- 
ner-up in  overall  achievement  in 
1977  and  1978,  respectively. 

“Last  year  we  sent  units  to 
1 1 different  stateside  locations  for 
annua!  training,”  Barbosa  says, 


“and  this  year  we’re  sending  more. 
We  had  engineer  units  from  the 
Tennessee  and  Rhode  Island  Na- 
tional Guard  come  down  here  to 
improve  training  facilities  and  per- 
form other  mission-oriented  train- 
ing with  our  units.  Plans  are  under- 
way to  exchange  units  with  the 
Maryland  and  Florida  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  in  the  near  future.  A 
detachmentfrom  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  (Airmobile)  is  coming  from 
Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  to  provide 
additional  training  for  our  troops. 

“Civic  action  programs  pro- 
vide another  important  training  op- 
portunity for  our  units.  Last  year 
we  completed  40  major  civic  actions 
programs.  We  built  classrooms  and 
roads.  We  cleared  river  beds,  im- 
proved playgrounds  and  delivered 
drinking  water  to. communities  af- 
fected by  a drought.  Helicopters 
delivered  critically  needed  drugs 
and  transported  seriously  ill  patients 
to  hospitals.  Medical  teams  con- 
ducted health  fairs  for  isolated 
communities  and  provided  physical 
examinations  and  immunizations 
for  the  needy. 

“These  projects,”  Barbosa 
says,  “provide  two  benefits.  First, 
they  provide  mission-related  train- 
ing for  our  units.  It’s  training  in  a 
real  environment  with  positive  re- 
sults. Second,  they  help  the  com- 
munity, give  us  good  community 
exposure  and  help  recruitment.  It’s 
important  to  our  people  because 
they’re  part  of  those  communities. 
After  all,  we  are  citizen  soldiers.” 

Maj.  Gen.  Orlando  Llenza 
(Air  National  Guard)  is  the  Adjutant 
General  for  Puerto  Rico.  He’s 
responsible  to  Governor  Barcelo 
for  the  training  and  readiness  of  both 
the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard. 

“We  have  no  problem  with 
manpower  in  the  National  Guard,” 
Llenza  says.  “Last  year  we  were 
authorized  a new  infantry  battalion, 
and  already  it’s  at  full  strength. 
Everyone  in  the  unit  has  qualified 
with  their  weapons  and  MOS  train- 
ing is  well  underway. 

“This  may  sound  strange,” 
he  continued,  “but  our  problem  in 
the  PRARNG  is  getting  rid  of  peo- 
ple. The  law  requires  guardsmen  to 
retire  after  20  years  of  service.  This 


“We’ve  proven 
that  language  isn’t  a 
problem  . . . Our 
soldiers  do  well.  We 
still  have  one  of  the 
lowest  drop-out  or 
recycle  rates  in  the 
Army. 

“Puerto  Rican 
soldiers  have  fought  in 
every  American 
conflict  in  this 
century.  And  they 
have  done  so 
successfully.” 
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law  helps  us  maintain  a physically 
fit,  combat-ready  force.  It  also 
provides  upward  mobility  for  the 
young  soldiers. 

“When  we  do  notify  some- 
one that  it’s  time  for  him  to  retire, 
more  often  than  not  we  receive  a 
letter  requesting  an  exception  to 
policy.  We  have  a Selective  Reten- 
tion Board  that  considers  all  re- 
quests. Decisions  by  the  Board  are 
usually  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
Guard  and  all  requests  are  consid- 
ered on  a case-by-case  basis.” 

The  general  explained  that 
even  when  someone  is  turneddown, 
you're  very  likely  to  see  him  at  the 
next  training  session  anyway. 
Llenzasays,  “They  attend  meetings 
on  their  own  time,  without  pay  or 
additional  benefits.  They  provide  a 
valuable  source  of  institutional 
knowledge  and  expertise. 

“One  of  the  reasons  we’re 
able  to  attract  and  retain  such  good 
people  is  because  we  take  good  care 
of  them,”  Llenza  says.  “Our  pro- 
motion rates  are  high;  we  reward 
competence  and  our  benefit  pro- 
gram is  probably  the  best  in  the 
country.” 

In  addition  to  the  pay,  medi- 
cal care  and  retirement  benefits  that 
all  guardsmen  receive,  the 
PRARNG  has  what  is  known  as  the 
NationalGuard  Fund,  Inc.  Thefund 
was  established  and  is  supported  by 
the  Commonwealth.  It  provides 
many  benefits  and  services  that  are 
usually  only  available  to  active  duty 
soldiers. 

The  fund  operates  post  ex- 
changes. Class  VI  stores,  officer  and 
NCO  clubs,  and  provides  merchan- 
dise and  services  at  greatly  reduced 
prices. The  guardsmen  canuse  these 
facilities  at  any  time , not  only  during 
training.  The  fund  supports  recrea- 
tional activities  and  facilities  as  well . 

Add  to  that  a tuition  assist- 
ance program  for  any  member  of 
the  Guard  (or  one  dependent)  and 
a free  $20,000  life  insurance  policy, 
and  you  have  a very  attractive 
package. 

“Excellent  benefits,  com- 
munity and  government  support  are 
helpful  and  very  important,  “Llenza 
concludes,  “but  they  alone  don’t 
make  a good  Guard  unit.  What 


makes  the  Puerto  Rico  National 
Guard  so  good  is  the  people.  They’re 
dedicated,  proud,  enthusiastic  and 
resourceful.  They  don’t  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  can’t.  If  we’re 
called,  we’ll  be  ready.  We  are 
ready.” 

THE  ARMY  RESERVE  on 
Puerto  Rico  today  consists  of  28 
company  or  detachment-size  units. 
Most  of  the  units  have  combat 
support  or  combat  service  support 
missions.  The  units  are  organized 
under  the  166th  Support  Group 
located  at  Fort  Buchanan,  the  only 
active  Army  post  on  the  island.  The 
166th  has  seven  major  subordinate 
units.  The  total  authorized  strength 
of  the  Group  is  around  4,700. 

“Over  the  last  few  years,” 
according  to  Capt.  Jose  Torres,  the 
Group’s  recruiting  and  retention 
officer,  “we’ve  averaged  between 
90  and  95  percent  of  our  authorized 
strength.  Those  figures,  however, 
are  misleading.  Every  time  we  ap- 
proach our  authorized  strength, 
more  units  are  added. 

“Right  now,”  he  continues, 
“we  have  four  new  units  to  be  filled . 
As  soon  as  we  bring  them  up  to 
authorized  strength,  two  more  units 
are  going  to  be  added  and  our 
percentages  will  drop  again. 

“Our  recruiters  have  been 
doing  anexcellent  job  and  weexpect 
them  to  do  even  better  now  with 
the  active  support  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Recruiting  Command  (USAREC). 
They’ve  been  working  with  us  and 
doing  an  outstanding  job.” 

(Last  year  USAREC  was 
assigned  the  responsibility  of  re- 
cruiting for  the  USAR.) 

“It’sTotal  Army  at  its  best,” 
Torres  says.  “The  USAR  and 
USAREC  work  very  well  together. 
They  have  to.  Recruiting  is  a very 
competitive  business  in  Puerto 
Rico.  We're  competing  with  private 
industry,  the  other  branches  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Active  Army.  Everyone  is 
looking  for  qualified  men  and 
women. 

“I  will  admit,”  he  says,  “that 
the  Army  has  a slight  edge  here. 
About  80  percent  of  our  veterans 
served  in  the  Army.  Even  while  the 
kids  are  growing  up  they  look 


forward  to  joining.” 

PFC  Carlos  Jose  Casado  was 
one  of  those  kids.  “I  couldn’t  wait 
to  finish  school  and  join  the  Army,” 
Casado  says.  “I  spent  three  years 
on  active  duty.  I enjoyed  the  Army 
and  missed  military  life,  but  I didn’t 
want  to  be  a full-time  soldier.  When 
I found  out  they  were  forming  this 
new  unit  I couldn't  enlist  fast 
enough.  It’s  a good  part-time  job, 
it’s  near  home  and  I maintain  my 
ties  with  the  Army.” 

Casado  is  a member  of  the 
699th  Engineer  Company  (Port 
Construction),  organized  in  January 
as  part  of  the  448th  Engineer  Bat- 
talion (Combat  Heavy).  The  battal- 
n is  one  of  the  largest  and  fastest 
growing  units  in  Puerto  Rico.  The 
448th  is  commanded  by  Lt.  Col. 
Francisco  O.  Martin. 

“We’re  not  only  the  largest 
inmanpower,”  Martin  says,  “we’re 
also  the  largest  in  terms  of  equip- 
ment. We  have  more  than  1 ,000 
pieces  of  engineer  equipment  valued 
at  more  than  $25  million.  During  a 
recent  mobilization  exercise,  every 
piece  of  that  equipment  was  on  the 
road  within  four  hours  after  being 
alerted. 

“I’m  constantly  pleased  with 
the  skill  and  dedication  displayed. 
Less  dedicated  soldiers  might  throw 
in  the  towel,  but  not  these  people. 
When  they  can’t  get  the  parts,  they 
improvise.  When  they  can’t  com- 
plete the  job  during  drill,  they  do 
it  on  their  own  time.  No  job  is  too 
menial  and  no  task  too  large.” 

Capt.  Jesus  Quinones,  com- 
mander of  the  newly  formed  699th, 
agrees.  “I  spentmore  thanfive years 
on  active  duty  and  never  encoun- 
tered better  people.  The  unit  is  only 
six  months  old.  We  don’t  have  too 
much  of  our  equipment  and  we’re 
about  half  strength.  Some  of  our 
people  don’t  even  have  uniforms  yet 
and  haven’t  gone  through  basic 
training,  but  they  all  show  up  for 
drill.  The  experienced  soldiers  give 
instruction  to  the  recruits,  while 
others  concentrate  on  MOS  train- 
ing. Their  interest  and  enthusiasm 
are  high.  We  have  the  making  of 
a top-notch  unit.” 

Sp4  Edgar  Cruz  is  a welder 
with  the  699th.  “We  don’t  have 
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much  equipment  to  train  with  yet," 
Cruz  says,  "so  we  concentrate  on 
theory.  When  the  equipment  does 
come  in,  we’ll  be  able  to  go  right 
into  hands-on  training.  Everyone  is 
looking  forward  to  that.  We're  a 
young  unit  and  the  additional  train- 
ing will  give  us  the  experience  we 
need  to  do  our  job." 

The  battalion’s  D Company 
is  located  in  Caguas,  P.R.  The  unit 
has  won  several  awards  for  training. 
SFC  Eugenio  Claudio,  a veteran  of 
24  years  active  and  14  years  reserve 
duty,  explains  the  unit’s  success. 
“It’s  the  community,"  he  says. 
"They  give  us  outstanding  support. 
They  encourage  their  children  to 
join  the  Reserve  and  they  actively 
support  our  training.  We  depend  on 
them,  and  they  know  that  if  they 
need  any  help  with  a civic  action 
project,  they  can  depend  on  us. 
We’re  located  in  the  middle  of  a 
civilian  community  yet  we  have  no 
security  problem  whatsoever. 
When  we’re  out  on  alert,  the  neigh- 
bors watch  the  property.  We  prob- 
ably have  one  of  the  best  guarded 
reserve  centers  in  the  country." 

CWO  4 Paul  Agostini,  engi- 
neer equipment  maintenance 
supervisor  for  Co.  D,  has  more  than 
30yearsof  active  Army  and  Reserve 
experience.  He  recently  retired 
from  his  civilian  job  as  a labor 
relationsexpert.  "Before  I retired . ’ ’ 
he  says,  "I  used  to  look  forward 


to  monthly  drills.  Since  I retired, 
I come  in  to  the  center  and  work 
every  day.  It  keeps  me  busy  and 
it  keeps  me  out  of  my  wife’s  hair. 

"The  Reserve  is  more  than 
a part-time  job  for  me.  It’s  a hobby, 
a love,  a very  large  part  of  my  life. 
I've  always  been  enthusiastic  about 
the  Reserve  and  I guess  some  of 
that  rubbed  off  on  my  son.  Since 
he  was  a boy  he  used  to  come  down 
and  watch  us  work.  As  soon  as  he 
was  old  enough,  Pedro  joined.  Now 
he’s  a sergeant  and  a crane  operator 
in  Co.  D.” 

"I  think  our  secret  of  suc- 
cess is  community  support  and  a 
tradition  of  military  service,"  says 
Brig.  Gen.  Antonio  Rodriguez- 
Balinas,  deputy  commander  First 
Army  for  USAR  Forces  in  Puerto 
Rico  (USARFPR)  and  commander, 
166th  Support  Group.  "Without 
those  elements  we’d  be  just  another 
Reserve  unit.” 

A lawyer  in  civilian  life, 
Rodriguez-Balinas  says,  "We  also 
take  very  good  care  of  our  people 
withpromotions  and  rewards.  I take 
a personal  interest  in  the  career 
development  of  our  soldiers  and  I 
insist  that  all  commanders  and 
NCOs  do  the  same.  Puerto  Ricans 
are  good  soldiers.  With  the  proper 
motivation  and  strong  leadership, 
theyperform.  Our  record  speaksfor 
itself. 

"That’s  why  the  USAR  in 


Puerto  Rico  is  growing.  That’s  how 
we  attract  and  retain  highly  qualified 
people.  When  they  enlist  they  have 
to  take  the  same  entrance  examina- 
tion as  any  other  soldier  joining  the 
Army.  It’s  difficult  for  some  of  our 
people  because,  for  most  of  them, 
English  is  a second  language.  If  we 
gave  the  test  in  Spanish,  most  would 
do  better  on  it  and  many  more  would 
qualify. 

"We  don’t  want  a Spanish 
test,  however.  We  want  no  special 
treatment.  We’ve  proven  that  lan- 
guage isn’t  a problem.  If  I believed 
that  a soldier  had  to  have  English 
as  a primary  language  to  fight 
alongside  American  soldiers,  I 
would  have  very  serious  doubts 
about  the  value  of  NATO. 

"Besides,”  he  continues, 
"Puerto  Rican  soldiers  have  fought 
in  every  American  conflict  in  this 
century.  And  they  have  done  so 
successfully. 

"Our  soldiers  not  only  take 
the  same  tests;  they  also  have  the 
same  training.  Everyone  goes  to  the 
States  for  basic  and  advanced 
training.  Very  few  have  problems 
with  the  written  language.  Problems 
with  the  spoken  language  generally 
arise  when  an  instructor  has  a 
Southern  or  New  England  accent. 
But,  even  then,  our  soldiers  do  well. 
We  still  have  one  of  the  lowest 
drop-out  or  recycle  rates  in  the 
Army. 

"In  addition  to  individual 
training,  every  one  of  our  units  takes 
annual  training  at  a stateside  post. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  several 
units  will  train  with  Army  units  in 
Europe.  We  foresee  no  language 
problems. 

"In  fact,"  he  says,  "based 
on  the  number  of  commendations 
received  in  the  past,  we  expect  a 
very  successful  year.” 

Army  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve  units  in  Puerto  Rico 
make  up  an  active,  viable  force  upon 
which  the  Nation  can  depend.  The 
goals  achieved  in  recruiting,  training 
and  readiness  demonstrate  their 
professionalism.  Their  involvement 
in  civic  actions  make  them  welcome 
in  their  communities. 

The  Total  Army  is  alive  and 
well  in  Puerto  Rico.  □ 
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RUNNERS  BURN  FORMAN 

FORT  LEONARD  WOOD,  Mo. — More  than  $1 ,400  was  raised 
here  for  the  1979  Army  Emergency  Relief  (AER)  Fund  Drive 
in  a match  race  against  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Forman,  acting 


post  commander. 

Forman  challenged 
anyone  who  would  donate 
$2  or  more  to  AER  to  beat 
him  in  a three-mile  race. 
More  than  750  runners  took 
up  the  general's  challenge, 
but  only  61  beat  him.  Those 
who  did  received  certifi- 
cates stating,  “I  burned  the 
general.”  The  nearly  700 
runners  who  followed  For- 
man to  the  finish  line  re- 
ceived certificates  saying, 
“I  was  burned  by  the  gen- 
eral.” 

The  winner  of  the 
race  was  Sp4  Rick  Silfies 
with  a time  of  16  minutes, 
four  seconds.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Pvt.  2 Harvey  Wil- 
son with  17:05.  Forman 
crossed  the  finish  line  in 
20:50. 


WEATHERFORD,  Okla  — 
Battery  B,  1st  Target  Ac- 
quisition Battalion,  171st 
Field  Artillery,  Oklahoma 
Army  National  Guard,  won 
the  Phillip  A.  Connelly 
Award  for  National  Guard 
field  kitchen  operations. 
The  Connelly  Award  com- 
petition was  begun  1 1 years 
ago  to  recognize  the  best 
food  service  operations  in 
the  active  Army.  This  year 
the  program  was  expanded 
to  include  Army  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  units. 

In  becoming  the  first 
Guard  unit  to  win  the  award, 
Battery  B had  to  compete 
with  field  kitchens  on  the 
state,  regional  and  national 
level.  Competition  consist- 
ed of  scoring  performance 
in  12  major  areas,  ranging 
from  site  selection  for  set- 
ting up  the  field  kitchen  to 
food  storage  and  prepara- 
tion. 


FORT  MCPHERSON, 

Ga. — Military  Police  here 
are  doing  their  bit  for  en- 
ergy conservation.  They’ve 
lefttheir  patrol  cars  and  are 
patrolling  the  main  post 
area  on  bicycles. 

Each  day  from  4 p.m. 
until  dusk  the  bike  teams 
hit  the  street  to  patrol 
housing  and  office  areas, 
parking  lots  and  streets. 
The  MPs  check  building 
security  and  vehicular 
moving  and  parking  viola- 
tions. 

They  still  carry  their 
weapons  and  a radio  for 
quick  contact  with  the  po- 
lice desk.  Each  bike  team 
also  has  a patrol  car  for 
backup. 

The  bike  patrols  save 
approximately  one  gallon 
of  gas  per  day  for  each  MP 
vehicle. 


WORMS,  Germany — Sol- 
diers from  the  102d  Signal 
Battalion  seem  to  have  a 
lock  on  the  2d  Signal 
Group's  Soldier  of  the 
Quarter  title.  They’ve  won 
the  title  for  the  last  five 
quarters. 

Sp4  William  Smith 
won  Soldier  of  the  Quarter 
for  the  second  quarter  of 
1978,  Sp4  Larry  King  won 
it  the  third  quarter  and  Sp5 
Deborah  Kulisek  took  top 
honors  in  the  final  quarter 
of  1978.  All  three  are  from 
the  battalion's  232d  Signal 
Company. 

Members  of  the 
261st  Signal  Company  took 
the  title  for  the  first  two 
quarters  of  1979.  They  were 
Sp4  Jackie  Rowe  and  Sp4 
William  Baker. 


EUSTIS  RAILROAD  UPDATED 

FORT  EUSTIS,  Va. — Railroaders  returned  to  post  this 
summer  with  the  arrival  of  the  226th  Transportation 
Company,  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.  During 
their  two  week's  annual  training,  the  reservists  updated 
Army  rolling  stock  (box  cars,  flat  cars)  to  meet  standards 
of  the  American  Association  of  Railroads  (AAR).  Cast  iron 
wheels,  no  longer  allowed  on  most  rail  lines,  were  replaced 
with  steel  ones.  Flat  cars  were  replanked  and  painted  and 
other  modifications  were  made  to  cars  in  order  to  meet 
AAR  specifications. 

At  their  home  station,  Granite  City  Army  Depot,  III., 
across  the  river  from  St.  Louis,  the  unit  performs  the  same 
service  for  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Development  and 
Readiness  Command. 

The  226th  is  one  of  two  remaining  rail  car  repair 
companiesintheArmy.  The  last  active  rail  unitinthe  United 
States  was  inactivated  here  last  September. 


FORT  BRAGG,  N.C. — Aviators  from  the  517th  Maintenance 
Company,  1st  Corps  Support  Command,  were  recently 
presented  seven  of  the  Army's  top  awards  for  aviation  safety. 

The  unit  received  five  yearly  DA  Awards  of  Merit, 
an  Award  of  Honor,  and  the  Plaque  of  Honor,  the  Army’s 
highest  safety  award,  given  every  six  years. 
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HARRY’S  BEEN  GETTING  quite  a few  headaches  lately.  They’re  not 
really  painful,  just  enough  to  distract  him  from  his  work.  They're  bad 
enough  and  come  often  enough  that  he  went  on  sick  call  to  find  out  what’s 
wrong. 

After  a complete  physical  and  many  tests,  the  physician  told  Harry 
he  was  healthy  but  suggested  he  go  to  the  mental  health  clinic.  Maybe 
stress  was  causing  his  headaches. 

Harry  was  stunned.  He  asked,  “Doc,  why  should  I go  to  the  shrink? 
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I'm  not  crazy!” 

That’s  the  attitude  of  many  people,  not  just 
soldiers.  Grandma  and  Grandpa  probably  went  their 
whole  lives  without  getting  counseling.  They  solved 
their  own  problems.  Head  shrinks  are  only  for  movie 
stars  and  crazy  people. 

Not  surprisingly,  a lot  of  people  believe  that. 
But  a lot  of  people  also  need  help. 

A report  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  (NIMH)  says  that  at  any  given  time  about  15 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  suffers 
significant  alcohol-,  drug-  or  mental-related  illness. 
Anywhere  from  five  to  eight  percent  of  all  adults  are 
suffering  from  depression  and  affective  disorders,  and 
up  to  seven  percent  have  anxiety,  phobia  (exaggerated 
fear)  and  other  nervous  disorders. 

The  report  adds  that  “there  are  many  other 
individuals  who  are  troubled  with  symptoms  of  distress 
such  as  anxiety,  transient  stress,  problems  of  living, 
and  unhappiness.” 

These  feelings  vary  in  intensity  and  frequency 
and  a person  certainly  doesn’t  have  to  be  insane  to 
experience  them.  But  they  could  signal  a need  for 
treatment. 

Not  all  people  can  recognize  when  they,  or  a 
person  they  know,  have  a mental  problem.  NIMH,  in 
its  pamphlet,  “It's  Good  to  Know  About  Mental 
Health,”  offers  this  description:  “To  the  emotionally 
disturbed  or  mentally  ill  person,  the  bad  things  are 
exaggerated  and  seen  as  bigger  than  life-size.  He  loses 
his  grip.  Problems  that  can  be  conquered  by  the  healthy 
person  becomes  too  much  for  him.  Life  has  him  on 
the  run.  The  joys  that  should  come  with  healthy  living 
escape  him.  He  sees  life  as  a grim  experience.” 

Maj.  (Dr.)  Colston  Stewart,  a psychiatrist  and 
chief  of  the  Department  of  Community  Mental  Health 
at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  says  you’re  justified  in  getting 
mental  counseling  if  you’re  concerned  about  something 
for  more  than  just  a short  time.  “The  self  perception 
that  there’s  something  in  your  life  that’s  not  working 
out  as  well  as  you  would  like  it  to,  is  probably  all 
that’s  necessary,”  he  says. 

In  fact,  most  people  who  go  to  Stewart’s  clinic 
are  not  acutely  ill.  “The  intensely  disturbed  patient, 
realistically,  probably  represents  less  than  one  percent 
of  the  total  patient  count,”  he  says. 

Mental  evaluations  are  required  for  several 
high-responsibility  jobs  in  the  Army,  such  as  drill 
sergeants.  When  Maj.  Dan  Sanford,  a psychiatric  nurse 
at  Fort  Campbell’s  Community  Mental  Health  Clinic, 
is  evaluating  a prospective  drill  sergeant,  he  notes 
basically  how  he  handled  problems  in  the  past.  “I  try 
to  get  some  background  information  from  him,  how 
he  has  taken  care  of  problems  coming  through  child- 


hood, during  high  school,  in  his  marriage,  and  in  the 
Army  . . . I'm  looking  to  see  that  his  thought  processes 
are  coherent  and  logical.” 

The  vision  of  rehashing  your  life’s  story  on  the 
psychiatrist's  couch  isn't  altogether  true.  More  often 
the  sessions  involve  simply  sitting  down  and  talking 
about  your  problems.  It  may  even  be  a one-time  visit. 
“It  will  happen  that  someone  will  come  in  worried 
and  is  much  reassured  in  the  course  of  the  consultation 
that  he’s  healthier  than  he  thought,”  says  Lt.  Col. 
(Dr.)  Terry  Gagon,  chief  of  the  Psychiatry  Out-patient 
Service  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.  “The  problems  they  ex- 
perience may  be  dealt  with  in  a brief  way. 

I’ve  certainly  had  the  experience  of  seeing 
a person  where,  in  a very  focused  way,  we 
talked  and  the  person  thought  the  prob- 
lem was  dealt  with  in  that  one  visit.” 

If  you’re  in  the  Army,  or  if  you’re  a 
civilian  for  that  matter,  it  may  not  require  consultation 
with  a psychiatrist  or  a psychologist  to  solve  your 
personal  problems.  You  may  just  need  an  objective 
point  of  view. 

“There’s  no  magic  that  goes  on  here.  We  don’t 
talk  for  a little  bit  and  poof,  hocus  pocus — you’re 
cured,”  says  Dr.  Ronald  Struble,  a psychologist  at 
Fort  Campbell’s  Department  of  Community  Mental 
Health.  “My  role  is  to  poke  around  a little  bit  and 
get  you  to  think  a little  more  accurately,  perhaps  a 
little  more  rationally,  a little  more  clearly. 

“You  talk  to  your  best  friend  or  to  your  wife, 
and  she  puts  her  arm  around  you  and  tells  you  what 
you  want  to  hear.  Sometimes  we  tell  you  the  way  it 
is,  a little  more  fact,  a little  more  rationally.  And 
sometimes  it  comes  across  as  painful.” 

There  are  several  different  types  of  specialists 
in  the  Army  who  provide  counseling.  They  include 
psychiatrists,  psychologists,  social  workers,  psychia- 
tric nurses  and  behavioral  science  specialists. 

• A psychiatrist  is  a medical  doctor  with  a 
specialty  in  psychiatry.  Unlike  a psychologist,  he  can 
write  prescriptions  for  drugs  to  treat  a mental  problem. 
Since  he  is  also  a physician,  he  may  be  more  able 
to  spot  a physical  disorder  as  the  root  of  a patient's 
problem. 

“Certainly  there  are  times  when  a person 
presents  us  with  depression,  but  in  our  screening  we 
discover  some  underlying  physical  illness  that  has  been 
unsuspected  for  so  long,”  Gagon  says.  “So,  in  that 
sense,  psychiatry  and  general  medicine  are  very  closely 
intertwined.  We  have  to  be  thinking  of  biological,  social 
and  psychological  processes  all  at  once  when  we 
evaluate  somebody.” 

• A psychologist  holds  a doctorate  degree  in 
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psychology.  Heisnotaphysician.  “Fromthe  beginning, 
he’s  taken  courses  relevant  to  the  ways  in  which  people 
function  in  their  world,”  says  Lt.  Col.  (Dr.)  Richard 
Hartzell,  the  psychology  consultant  to  the  Surgeon 
General. 

Psychologists  are  also  qualified  to  administer 
certain  psychological  tests.  These  tests  range  from 
measuring  intelligence  to  looking  at  the  personality. 
“There  are  any  number  of  personality  tests,”  Hartzell 
says.  “The  big  part  of  it  is  to  insure  standardization 
and  organizing  and  making  sense  out  of  the  data  you 
get.” 

• Social  workers  also  have  counseling  roles. 
These  people  have  master’s  degrees  in  social  work. 
“They  provide  the  kinds  of  social  services  to  patients 
which  maintain  them  in  a given  setting,”  Hartzell  says. 
“They  also  administer  special  programs  such  as  child 
advocacy.”  They  also  do  a significant  amount  of 
personal  counseling. 

• In  the  Army  there  are  also  psychiatric  nurses, 
most  of  whom  serve  in  inpatient  settings.  These  nurses 
have  additional  training  in  psychiatry.  Some  with 
further  training  as  nurse  clinicians  in  outpatient  settings 
and  may  refill  prescriptions  for  some  drugs. 

• Because  of  the  Army’s  shortage  of  profes- 
sional counselors,  all  of  these  people  have  come  to 
rely  more  on  the  time-saving  help  of  the  behavioral 
science  specialist  (91G).  These  enlisted  people  have 
received  four  months  of  Army  training — two  months 
as  basic  medical  specialists  and  two  and  one-half  months 
learning  about  personality  disorders  and  mental  status 


evaluations  (called  intakes). 

“In  each  intake  we  do  a psycho-special  history 
where  we  cover  any  problems  in  the  patient's  back- 
ground— personal  history,  education,  military  his- 
tory— all  the  things  that  go  along  with  the  problem,” 
says  PFC  Anthony  Marshall,  a behavioral  science 
specialist  at  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault) 
Mental  Health  Clinic.  “We  do  this  mental  status 
evaluation  to  see  how  well  the  individual  is  thinking, 


his  thought  process,  how  well  his  faculties  are  organ- 
ized. It's  an  information  gathering  time  where  we  try 
to  control  the  conversation  and  route  it  to  where  we 
want  it  to  go.” 

Afterward,  Marshall  reports  his  findings  to  his 
officer  in  charge.  It  gives  the  OIC  something  to  go 
on  in  deciding  what  kind  of  therapy  the  patient  needs. 

Among  the  professions,  there  is  a great  deal 
of  overlap  in  what  kind  of  counseling  each  specialty 
provides.  Hartzell  says,  “Oftentimes  those  patients 
seen  within  the  military  will  be  a reflection  of  the  skills, 
interests  and  background  of  each  counselor.  For 
example,  one  psychiatrist  may  be  more  comfortable 
and  interested  in  seeing  adults  with  particular  kinds 
of  problems.  Another  psychiatrist  with  residency 
training  in  child  psychology  may  be  more  interested 
in  seeing  children  with  problems.” 

In  some  cases,  patients  act  as  therapists  to  each 
other.  Group  sessions,  in  which  several  patients  take 
part,  make  use  of  this  method  of  treatment.  “If  an 
individual  has  some  difficulty  with  socialization-type 
skills,  we  feel  he  could  learn  and  get  some  insight 
into  that  type  of  thing  in  a group  situation,”  says  Capt. 
Dexter  Bruggman,  a social  worker  and  chief  of  the 
101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault)  Mental  Health 
Clinic  at  Fort  Campbell.  “We  have  a group  in  ‘no 
smoking,’  also  in  ‘obesity’  in  our  weight  control 
program.  Sometimes  this  works  well,  where  we  get 
an  individual  who  needs  the  support  of  others.  It’s 
the  universal  kind  of  understanding  that  others  have 
the  same  situation,  then  finding  out  what  they’re  doing 
about  it.  In  a group  situation  everyone  serves  as  a 
therapist.” 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  counseling  done 
by  chaplains.  This  Army  profession  has  203  years  of 
experience  at  it.  Many  of  the  Army’s  chaplains  have 
advanced  degrees  in  some  sort  of  counseling.  “If  there's 
an  area  in  which  I may  be  able  to  assist  a person  and 
I have  the  capabilities  to  assist,  we  may  start  some 
program,”  says  one  chaplain.  But  he  adds,  “I  have 
no  qualms  about  picking  up  the  phone  and  calling  the 
division  psychiatrist  and  saying,  ‘I've  got  someone  who 
needs  to  be  seen  and  needs  to  be  seen  by  you’.” 

Struble  suggests,  if  you  have  a personal  problem , 
you  might  first  try  your  chain  of  command  for  help. 
They're  likely  to  lead  you  in  the  right  direction,  either 
by  helping  you  solve  the  problem  or  showing  you  where 
you  can  go. 

People  in  your  command  usually  know  the  limits 
of  their  expertise.  Says  one  company  commander,  “If 
it'sa  duty  performance  problem,  then  I feel  I can  handle 
it  and  I can  advise  how  to  improve  a soldier.  If  I think 
the  man  does  have  a mental  problem,  even  if  it’s 
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something  like  having  trouble  adapting  to  the  military, 
then  I think  mental  health  or  mental  hygiene  can  do 
more  for  him  than  I can  as  a commander.” 

It  may  not  be  the  choice  of  the  soldier.  “If 
a person’s  attitude  or  behavior  has  changed  quite  a 
bit,”  one  first  sergeant  says,  “I  would  recommend 
to  the  commander  that  the  soldier  be  referred.  If  the 
guy  has  been  a good  or  average  soldier,  then  starts 
having  disciplinary  problems,  we  would  send  him  over 
for  evaluation,”  he  says. 

Also,  soldiers  found  by  their  commanders  to 
be  unfit  for  military  duty,  as  set  forth  in  AR  635-200, 
must  be  mentally  evaluated  before  receiving  a dis- 
charge. 

Officers  and  senior  NCOs  may  be  willing  to  send 
their  troops  to  a mental  health  clinic,  but  they’re 
frequently  reluctant  to  send  themselves.  One  mental 
health  counselor  says  in  the  year-and-a-half  he's  been 
in  his  position,  he’s  had  only  five  officers  as  patients. 

“Some  people  will  go  to  incredible  lengths  to 
keep  other  people  from  finding  out  that  they’ve  been 
here,”  Struble  says.  Officers,  he  says,  seek  counseling 
very  rarely.  Senior  NCOs  are  really  paranoid  about 
it,  too.  They  don’t  want  anything  happening  that  could 
ruin  that  career.  The  feeling  is,  if  I get  help  here, 
somebody  out  there  is  going  to  “can”  me. 

Struble  says  the  fear  is  sometimes  justified.  “It’s 
not  what  I,  the  psychologist,  put  on  the  records  that 
hurts  so  much.  It’s  the  person  writing  the  evaluation 
report,  if  that  person  doesn’t  understand  why  the  soldier 
is  coming  over  here.” 

Many  are  convinced,  also,  that  frequent  mental 
health  clinic  visits  registered  in  your  medical  record 
can  hurt  your  career.  In  order  to  allay  this  fear,  not 
every  visit  is  registered  in  your  medical  record.  Only 
the  first  visit  is  entered.  Continued  visits  are  recorded 
in  clinic  files  which  are  discarded  after  three  years. 

Says  a psychologist:  “We’ll  make  an  entry  in 
the  medical  records  that’s  accurate,  but  which  protects 
a person’s  privacy.  In  essence,  it  will  say  we’ve  seen 
the  person,  maybe  because  of  anxiety.  We  don’t  say 
that  he’s  neurotic.  It’s  just  'There  seems  to  be  some 
anxiety  and  we  plan  to  continue  treatment.’  Just  short 
and  sweet. 

“Our  records  here  go  into  more  detail.  Seeing 
40  patients  a week,  I need  to  know  what  we  talked 
about  the  last  time  we  met,”  says  the  psychologist. 

The  attitude  toward  psychotherapy  may  be 
changing  with  the  younger  generation.  Unlike  Grandma 
and  Grandpa,  they’ve  become  accustomed  to  it.  One 
first  sergeant  sees  the  old  ways  passing.  “The  young 
people  have  the  belief,  before  they  ever  come  into 


the  Army,  that  a mental  problem  is  an  illness  and  not 
an  affliction  as  it  was  considered  when  I was  growing 
up,”  he  says. 

And  mental  health  people  in  the  Army  certainly 
aren't  underworked.  As  a result,  dependents  and 
retirees  are  frequently  forced  to  seek  this  type  of 
treatment  at  civilian  facilities. 

At  Fort  Campbell,  the  hospital  serves  a 100,000- 
plus  population  including  retirees  settled  in  the  area. 
Fort  Campbell  has  three  psychiatrists  and  only  one 
of  them  can  treat  dependents  through  the  alcohol  and 
drug  control  program.  The  other  two  have  to  concen- 
trate on  the  troops. 

“At  present  the  shortage  of  authorized  psychia- 
tric slots  is  about  25  percent,”  Gagon  says.  “But 
authorized  and  recognized  requirements  are  two  dif- 
ferent things.  I’d  say  that  we're  almost  50  percent  short 
of  actual  recognized  requirements  of  psychiatrists  in 
the  military.” 

The  stresses  and  strains  of  life  today  make 
it  more  difficult  for  people  of  all  ages  to  cope.  Life 
isn’t  simple  anymore.  We're  constantly  bombarded 
with  masses  of  stimuli  that  strain  the  limits  of  our 
senses.  Because  of  the  speed  at  which  we  live  our 
lives  and  the  growing  complexity  of  everything  we 
do,  in  many  cases,  people  need  to  seek  help  to  sort 
out  their  problems  and  put  their  lives  on  the  right 
track. 

If  you  have  a mental  or  emotional  problem, 
whether  intermittent  or  over  a long  period,  don’t  be 
afraid  to  seek  help.  You’ll  be  better  off  in  the  long 
run.  There  may  be  a shortage  of  mental  health 
counselors  in  the  Army,  but  they’ll  make  time.  They're 
there  to  serve  you.  □ 
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Elwell's  Sweet  Tooth 


I 

GLAMOURous  Cadet  Smith 


Two-year-old  Mi- 
chael Whittington  prac- 
tices marching  for  his  fa- 
ther, Gary,  and  his  new 
friend,  SSgt.  Tom  Strick- 
land, 4th  Military  Intelli- 
gence Company,  Fort  Car- 
son,  Colo.  A few  days  earlier 
Michael  and  Strickland  first 
met  under  much  different 
circumstances. 

Gary  Whittington, 
his  wife  and  three  children 
were  camping  along  the 
Platte  River  when  they  dis- 
covered Michael  was  miss- 
ing. After  a quick  search  he 
was  found  floating  face 
down  in  the  river. 

“When  I pulled  Mi- 
chael from  the  water  he  had 
no  pulse  and  wasn’t 
breathing,"  Gary  said.  “He 
was  blue  from  head  to  foot, 
and  I thought  he  was  dead.” 

Gary  tried  to  revive 
hisson  but  had  failed  when 
Strickland  arrived  on  the 
scene.  Strickland  adminis- 
tered mouth-to-mouth  re- 
suscitation and  heart  mas- 
sage. “Michael  took  one 
super  deep  breath,  like  a 
person  who  had  been 
holding  his  breath  for  a 
good  minute,”  Strickland 
said.  “Later  we  put  Michael 
in  the  van  and  he  started 
to  cry.  That’s  when  I knew 
everything  was  going  to  be 
all  right.” 

Michael  and  his  fa- 
ther took  part  in  an  award 
ceremony  at  Fort  Carson 
where  Strickland  was  pre- 
sented an  Army  Commen- 
dation Medal  for  his  ac- 
tions. 


SSgt.  Rick  Saltzman 

lives  what  many  might 
considera“Mickey  Mouse” 
existence  in  his  own  little 
world — Disney  World.  For 
10  years  he’s  been  collect- 
ing Mickey  Mouse/Walt 
Disney  memorabilia. 


The  25th  Infantry  Di- 
vision soldier  began  his 
collection  with  an  old  Pin- 
occhio  puppet,  minus  its 
legs  but  still  bearing  the 
Disney  trademark  (W.D.P.) 
on  its  head.  "When  Disney 
died,  I realized  that  every- 
thing he  had  touched  would 
become  priceless,”  Saltz- 
man said.  “I  began  going 
to  garage  and  rummage 
sales,  picking  up  old  Gold- 
en Books  and  toys.” 

Being  in  the  Army 
has  been  a plus  for  Rick 
because  the  travel  oppor- 
tunities have  given  his  col- 
lection an  international  fla- 
vor with  items  from  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  Portugal, 
Italy  and  Japan.  He  has 
more  than  200  books,  as- 
sorted toys,  puppets,  jew- 
elry and  posters. 


Work  you  can  sink 
your  teeth  into  is  the  spe- 
cialty of  CWO  3 Richard 
Elwell,food  service  advisor 
for  the  1st  Brigade,  25th 
Infantry  Division,  in  Hawaii. 
He’s  an  expert  in  the  art  of 
“fancy  sugarwork.” 
Whether  it’s  a three-foot, 
sugar  carousel  or  a five- 
tiered wedding  cake  for 
friends,  Elwell’s  work  looks 
almosttoogoodtoeat.  “But 
everything  in  fancy  sugar- 
work  is  completely  edible,” 
he  says. 

Elwell  has  been 
making  food  taste  and  look 
good  for  more  than  25 
years,  17  of  those  in  the 
Army.  He  attended  most 
military  food  service 
schools  and  some  of  the 
most  prestigious  civilian 
schools  in  the  country. 


Private  First  Class 
Mark  McLaughlin  can 

make  birds  appear,  furni- 
ture float  in  mid-air  and 
people  disappear.  Impossi- 
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Close  Call  for  Mike  Mark,  Master  of  Magic 


Barrett  and  Alexanders  . . . Senior  and  Junior. 


ble?  Not  for  McLaughlin. 
It's  all  part  of  his  magic  act. 

Stationed  at  Fort  Sill, 
Okla.,  he  puts  on  shows  at 
the  hospital,  clubs  and  rec- 
reation centers  around 
post.  He’s  also  forming  a 
magic  club  with  other 
magic  buffs  in  the  area. 

The  trick  I liked 
most,''  McLaughlin  admits, 
"was  sawing  my  drill  ser- 
geant in  half  in  basic.  The 
trick  that  gives  me  most 
trouble  is  trying  to  get  the 
duty  roster  to  disappear." 


Clifford  Alexander, 
Sr.,  was  recently  presented 
the  USO  Board  of  Gover- 
nors' Certificate  of  Appre- 
ciation during  ceremonies 
at  USO  world  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Alex- 
ander, the  84-year-old  fa- 
ther of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  was  honored  for  his 
efforts  in  organizing  and 
operating  the  Harlem  USO 
during  World  War  II. 

USO  President 
James  E.  Barrett  cited 
Alexander  for  his  dedica- 


Mickey  Mouse  Sergeant 


tion,  hard  work  and  gen- 
uine concern  for  service- 
men and  women.  Under  his 
direction  the  Harlem  USO 
was  one  of  the  busiest  in 
the  world  during  the  war. 


Joan  M.  Smith,  one 

of  West  Point's  first  female 
cadets,  has  been  named  by 
Glamour  magazine  as  one 
of  the  country’s  "Top  Ten 
College  Women"  for  1979. 

Smith,  from  Tenafly, 
N.J.,  was  chosen  from  more 
than  700  candidates  from 
accredited  colleges  and 
universities  nationwide. 
Selection  was  based  on 
scholastic  achievement, 
community  involvement, 
leadership  and  work  expe- 
rience. 

Smith  is  now  a First 
Classman  (senior)  at  the 
Academy. 
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underground 

explorers. 


Story  and  photos  by  Sp5  Lana  Ott 

GOING  UNDERGROUND  isn’t  limited  to  revolu- 
tionaries and  hit  men.  It’s  a pastime  that  has  all  the 
challenges  of  mountain  climbing  and  the  adventure 
of  exploring  outer  space. 


Going  underground— or  m-ore  precisely,  cav- 
ing or  spelunking — is  a way  some  soldiers  escape 
the  boredom  that  can  creep  up  on  those  who  spend 
weekends  above  ground.  The  Fort  Knox  Spelunking 
Association  (FKSA)  in  Kentucky  is  made  up  of  about 
25  military  and  civilian  “moles”  assigned  to  Fort 
Knox  or  living  in  the  Fort  Knox  area. 

“Spelunking  is  a physical  challenge  just  like 
climbing  mountains.  It’s  a way  to  test  yourself  all 
the  time,”  says  Capt.  James  Coffman,  president  of 
the  FKSA. 

“Caving  is  so  much  different  from  sports  like 
mountain  climbing  though,”  adds  Capt.  Donald  C. 
Rawlings,  anothergroup  member.  “Most  everything 
else  you  do  you  can  see  your  goal.  In  caving  you 
don’t  know  what  it  is.  Each  bend  could  produce 
something  new.  Even  in  some  of  the  caves  we’ve 
thoroughly  explored,  we’ll  come  back  a year  later 
and  another  passage  has  opened  up  or  is  discov- 
ered.” 

The  caves  spelunkers  explore  aren’t  com- 
mercial caves  like  Carlsbad  Caverns  in  New  Mexico 
and  Mammoth  Cave  nearby.  There  are  no  tour 
guides.  The  paths  aren’t  well  worn  by  tourists’  feet. 
Instead  spelunkers  seek  lesser-known  chasms.  To 
them  the  inner  voids  are  among  the  last  frontiers 
on  earth. 

There  are  about  40,000  known  caves  in 
Kentucky  alone,  so  the  Fort  Knox  group  doesn’t 
have  any  problems  finding  caves.  Local  residents 
have  told  them  the  locations  of  some.  Others  they’ve 
discovered  themselves. 

Most  of  the  caves  in  the  area  are  solution 
caves— formed  by  the  slow  dissolving  of  limestone 
in  water.  “We  look  for  sink  holes  and  exposed 
limestone  formations  to  show  possible  cave  loca- 
tions,” Rawlings  says. 

Sometimesthese  indicators  leadto  dead  ends 
or  small  grottos  extending  only  a few  feet  into  the 
ground.  Often,  however,  small  holes  open  into 
squeezewavs  leading  to  larger  passages.  These 
passageways  may  weave  and  branch  off  for  several 
miles,  never  expanding  enough  for  a person  to  stand 
in.  Others  abruptly  gape  open  revealing  high-domed 
chambers. 

“Often  we’re  stymied  trying  to  get  into  these 
places  because  the  opening  is  so  small.  We  often 
wish  we  had  a very  small  person  along  to  see  if 
there's  anything  beyond  some  of  these  holes.  Cave 
conservation  prohibits  us  from  doing  anything  like 
busting  in,”  Rawlings  says. 

Practice  makes  perfect.  So  even  above 
ground,  group  members  practice  making  them- 
selves as  small  as  possible.  “Sometimes  people  think 
we  re  a little  weird  because  we  try  squeezing  under 
the  rungs  of  chairs  at  parties.  It’s  best  to  practice 
in  a non-dangerous  situation.  The  general  rule-of- 
thumb  is  that  you  can  get  through  a hole  the  height 
of  your  hand  span,  providing  the  hole  is  wide 
enough,”  he  says. 


Besides  being  freer  of  claustrophobia  than 
most  people,  cavers  should  also  have  the  general 
skills  of  mountain  climbers.  Exploring  a cave 
involves  crawling  in  tightspaces,  climbing  and  rope 
work,  either  rappelling,  ascending  or  both.  “Caving 
is  a physically  demanding  sport,”  Coffman  says. 

The  greatest  pleasure  for  spelunkers  is 
“finding  that  virgin  passage,  being  the  first  ones 
in,”  Rawlings  says.  The  virgin  passages  are  often 
those  which  lie  deepest  within  the  karst  (limestone 
formations).  They  have  been  left  undisturbed  pri- 
marily because  of  the  difficulties  in  getting  to  them. 
Caves  with  easy  access  are  too  often  vandalized. 
For  this  reason,  when  the  group  discovers  a cave 
they  don’t  advertise  it. 

The  virgin  chambers  may  also  be  the  most 
ornate  and  colorful.  To  reach  them  requires  skillful 


Opposite  page, 
novice  caver, 
Capt.  Barbara 
Meyer,  navi- 
gates a narrow 
passageway. 
Top,  Glenn 
Driscoll  climbs 
to  the  upper 
level  of  a cave. 
Left,  Capt. 
Rawlings  free- 
climbs  into  a 
sink  hole. 
Below,  Mother 
Nature  formed 
these  natural 
cave  drapes. 
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navigation,  often-times  through  active  passages. 
Active  passages  are  those  still  being  formed. 
Streams  and  mud  clay  run  through  them,  dis- 
couraging all  but  the  truly  dedicated.  "There  are 
times  when  we’ve  been  almost  completely  sub- 
merged in  water  and  mud  with  only  a small  air  space 
in  which  to  breathe,”  says  Coffman. 

Caving,  like  its  counterpart  sports  above- 
ground, can  be  dangerous.  Cavers  tend  to  be 
extremely  cautious  and  careful  so  there  are  surpris- 
ingly few  serious  accidents. 

“Those  who  get  hurt  are  usually  those  who 
don’t  belong  to  organized  groups  and  go  into  caves 
unprepared,”  according  to  Rawlings. 

"Last  year  there  was  an  incident  involving 
novice  cavers  who  weren’t  part  of  an  organized 
group.  One  guy  was  about  15  to  20  minutes  inside 
the  entrance  to  the  cave.  He  was  free-climbing  up 
the  side  of  a wall  to  check  out  a lead  and  fell  about 
30  feet.  His  helmet  flew  off  and  he  smashed  his 
head  on  the  side  of  the  wall.  He’d  violated  a number 
of  the  basic  principles  of  safe  caving.  He  wore  a 
construction  helmet  with  no  chin  strap  and  had  a 
flashlight  in  his  hand.  It  took  78  people  12  hours 
to  get  him  out.” 

Common  sense  and  the  right  equipment  are 
the  ingredients  of  safe  caving. 

“Caving  is  an  individual  sport  in  that  each 
person  must  have  his  own  level  of  expertise.  But 
it’s  also  a group  sport  for  safety  reasons,”  Coffman 

says.  "It’s  a sport 
where  you  never  go 
withfewerthan  three 
people.  We  really  prefer  to  have  four.  If  anybody 
gets  hurt,  you’ve  got  somebody  to  stay  with  the 
injured  person  and  two  to  go  for  help.” 

"In  some  of  the  places  we  go,  even  a sprained 
wrist  or  ankle  could  turn  into  a nightmare.  So  we 
try  to  prevent  accidents  before  they  happen.  The 
activities  of  the  group  are  dictated  by  the  weakest 
member,”  Rawlings  says.  "Each  of  us  has  our 
hangups  and  our  strong  points.  Because  we’re  a 
close-knit  group  we  know  each  other’s  limitations. 
We  don’t  force  anyone  to  do  anything  he  doesn’t 
feel  confident  doing.” 

As  an  added  precaution  the  group  always 
informs  someone,  usually  the  owner  of  the  land 
the  cave  is  on,  that  they’ll  be  underground.  When 
they’re  through  for  the  day,  they  let  the  person  know 
they’re  leaving. 

The  importance  of  using  proper  equipment 
cannot  be  stressed  enough,  spelunkers  say. 

Essential  personal  gear — including  boots, 
helmets  and  headlamp— costs  about  $60-65.  Hel- 
mets, headlamps  and  other  caving  gear  can  be 
obtained  from  post  outdoor  recreation  services 
offices. 

The  helmets  should  be  fiberglass  with  chin 
straps  and  helmet-mounted  lights.  The  light  source 


can  be  either  electric  or  carbide.  If  it’s  electric,  extra 
batteries  should  be  carried.  Carbide  lamps  need 
extra  water  and  carbide  carried  in  small  plastic 
bottles,  and  extra  flints. 

The  best  boots  for  caving  are  high-topped, 
lug-soled  Vietnam-type  jungle  boots.  Some  cavers 
reinforce  the  boot  toe  because  cave  crawling  wears 
out  leather  in  that  area  pretty  quickly.  Knee  and 
elbow  pads  under  used  coveralls  are  also  advisable 
to  protect  limbs  and  clothes. 

A com  pass  and  climbing  equipment  are  musts 
when  venturing  into  unknown  territory.  Extra 
equipment  can  be  carried  in  small  packs.  "Surplus 
protective  mask  carrying  cases  are  perfect  for  this,” 
Rawlings  says. 

Once  you’re  properly  outfitted,  journeying 
underground  can  be  like  walking  and  crawling 
through  a living  museum.  The  history  of  the  cave 
is  etched  on  its  walls,  floor  and  ceiling.  The  walls 
aresculptured  bystreamsthatonce  passed  through, 
giving  birth  to  these  natural  subways.  Stalactites 
and  stalagmites  are  but  a few  of  the  interesting 
formations  created  by  the  incessant  dripping  of 
water. 

Unusual  creatures  and  plants  inhabit  this 
strange,  dark  underworld.  Troglodytes  (cave 
dwellers),  such  as  spiders,  salamanders,  fish  and 
bats,  spend  their  entire  lives  in  the  constant  tem- 
peraturesand  darknessof  caves.  Many  have  become 
specially  adapted  to  their  subterranean  environ- 
ment. Species  have  evolved  which  have  no  eyes 
and  never  develop  skin  pigment,  even  in  adulthood. 
Other  animals  inhabit  caves  for  shelter. 

Speleology,  the  study  of  caves,  is  a relatively 
new  science,  bringing  to  light  many  secrets  of 
geology  and  biology.  Many  archeological  treasures, 
among  them  ancient  artifacts,  human  remains  and 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  have  been  uncovered  in  caves. 

Until  the  1800s,  superstition  prevented  sci- 
entists from  investigating  the  recesses  which  are 
the  earth’s  veins. 

Today  spelunking  groups  can  be  found 
throughout  the  world.  Each  group  has  its  own 
particular  interests  in  caving — from  adventure  to 
archeology.  v 

Veteran  spelunkers  recommend  that  novice 
cavers  join  an  organized  group  and  gain  experience 
before  setting  out  on  their  own.  Spelunking  infor- 
mation, literature,  addresses  of  organized  groups 
and  cave  locations  are  available  from  the  National 
Speleological  Society,  Cave  Ave.,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
35810.  On-post  outdoor  recreation  offices  may  also 
have  information  about  spelunking  groups. 

Man  is  an  intruder  underground.  He’s  only 
welcome  as  long  as  he  respects  this  special  envi- 
ronment. The  NSS  motto  reflects  that  respect:  Take 
nothing  but  pictures.  Leave  nothing  but  footprints. 
Kill  nothing  but  time. 

Join  the  underground.  □ 
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OLDIERS  ARE  known  to 
be  an  adventurous  lot.  In 
addition  to  the  hazards  of 
their  profession,  some  even  fill  their 
leisure  time  with  hazardous  sports. 
Soldiers  sky-dive;  they  drive  race 
cars;  and  some  become  spelunkers, 
choosing  to  spend  their  time  ex- 
ploring the  murky  depths  of  caves. 

Specialist  5s  Bruce  Worden 
and  Steve  Weliver  take  spelunking 
acoupleof  stepsfurther  and  do  their 
cave  exploring  under  100  feet  of 
water. 

As  sport  divers,  they  do  most 
of  their  diving  in  Florida,  but  they 
do  it  with  a difference. 

Most  scuba  diving  enthusi- 
asts head  for  the  crystal-clear  ocean 
waters  off  the  coast  where  coral 
reefs  and  shipwrecks  provide  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  underwater 
scenery  anywhere. 

But  Worden  and  Weliver  go 
inland  where  they  dive  in  the  many 
natural  fresh  water  springs  that  dot 
the  land. 

“On  the  surface,  these 
springs  appear  rather  unimpressive 
and  they  look  like  miniature  lakes,” 
says  Worden.  “Their  uniqueness 
becomes  evident  once  you’re  in  the 
water.  I was  amazed  at  the  clarity 
of  the  water,  but  local  divers  say 
unlimited  visibility  isn’t  uncommon. 
There’s  also  an  abundance  of  game 
fish,  such  as  striped  bass,  catfish 
and  bluegill.” 

But  for  these  enterprising 
and  adventurous  divers,  the  lure  of 
the  springs  is  the  mystery  and  danger 
of  underwater  caves.  Through  these 
cavesthe  springs  are  continuallyfed 
by  underground  rivers  and  streams. 

Made  up  of  sandstone  and 
rock,  the  tunnels  and  natural  pas- 
sageways are  awe  inspiring.  Here, 
under  the  crystal-clear  water, 
mother  nature  and  father  time  hide 
an  underwater  landscape  of  incred- 
ible beauty.  But  don’t  be  fooled  by 
the  look  of  things. 

“We  begin  each  dive  with  a 
thorough  equipment  check,”  says 
Worden.  “Cave  diving  is  hazardous 
in  itself,  but  done  by  an  ill-equipped 
or  inexperienced  diver,  it’s  tanta- 
mount to  suicide.  Besides  regular 

SPECIALISTS5  BRUCE  WORDEN  and  STEVE  WELIVER 
are  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Army  Hospital,  Fort  Polk,  La. 


gear,  you  need  a guide  line,  a 
compass  and  two  underwater  lights 
for  each  diver. 

“On  one  recent  dive  we  were 
down  to  about  55  feet  and  in  the 
middle  of  a spring  when  we  found 
a cave  entrance,”  says  Worden. 

“We  secured  one  end  of  our 
guide  line  to  a large  rock,  made  a 
final  equipment  check,  noted  the 
time,  switched  on  our  lights  and 
headed  into  the  cave ,”  he  continues . 
“Once  inside  the  cave,  the  darkness 
is  complete  except  for  the  narrow 
beams  of  our  lights.  We  found 
abundant  marine  life  swimming 
peacefully  in  the  darkness.  They 
seemed  unperturbed  and  wholly 
disinterested  in  our  presence.” 

Remembering  where  you 
are,  and  what  you’re  doing  is  im- 
portant when  underwater.  In  the 
soundless  void  of  an  underwater 
cave  that’s  difficult.  Sometimes 
your  imagination  takes  over. 

“Sandstone  formations 
carved  by  the  current  take  on  bizarre 
shapes,”  says  Worden.  “Swimming 


deeper  into  the  cave,  the  rock 
formations  cast  grotesque  shadows 
on  the  cave  walls  and  thoughts  of 
hideous  creatures  lying  in  wait  be- 
yond each  turn  come  to  mind.  Yet 
the  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  setting 
has  a traquilizing  effect.”  But  all 
good  things  must  come  to  an  end. 
For  scuba  divers  that  time  coincides 
with  the  decreasing  amount  of  air 
in  their  tanks. 

“Our  gauges  showed  a depth 
of  110  feet.  The  remaining  air  in 
our  tanks  saysit’s  time  to  head  back. 
The  margin  for  error  here  is  mini- 
mal,” says  Worden.  “We  wouldn’t 
be  able  to  just  sit  down  and  wait 
for  help  if  we  got  lost  or  were  in 
trouble  on  the  way  out. 

“Our  guide  line  on  this  dive 
was  at  the  225-foot  mark.  It’s  a long 
swim  back  to  the  cave  entrance,  then 
to  the  surface.  We  didn’t  like  the 
idea  of  leaving,  but  we'll  be  back.” 

An  irresistible  spirit  of  ad- 
venture will  draw  them  down  again 
to  savor  the  sights  and  eerie  beauty 
of  the  underwater  world.  □ 


Photo  by  M-  Rubio 
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San  Francisco  49’ers  defenders,  above,  will  have  to  find  the  handle  more  often  for  the  team  to  be  a contender  this  year. 
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FOOTBALL  FORECAST* 

'79'S  BEST  BETS 

Zack  Richards 


FOOTBALL  fever  is  caught  by  millions  every  year. 
These  fanatics  are  especially  susceptible  during 
autumn  months;  however,  symptoms  appear  as  early 
as  July.  And  the  fever  doesn’t  break  until  the 
following  January.  Every  household  which  has  a 
person  afflicted  with  football  fever  is  affected  in 
some  way.  It’s  no  joke. 

Get  ready  for  another  epidemic.  Football 
season  is  here  again.  Traditionally  an  autumn  sport, 
football,  like  baseball,  basketball  and  hockey,  is  now 
athree-season  sport  for  spectators  and  a year-round 
sport  for  those  in  the  business.  Training  camps  open 
in  early  summer  and  pre-season  games  are  played 
in  July  and  August.  Post-season  games  carry  fans 
well  into  the  new  year.  Some  feel  the  season  is 
too  long,  but  interest  in  the  sport  doesn’t  lessen. 

Also  consider  the  fact  that  tickets  to  many 


professional  games  are  almost  impossible  to  come 
by  and  one  wonders  just  why  there’s  so  much  interest 
in  the  game.  Nevertheless,  each  week  fans  flock 
to  the  stadiums  or  camp  in  front  of  TV  sets  to  watch 
their  heroes  on  the  field. 

The  1979  season  should  be  an  exciting  one 
as  there  are  several  teams  capable  of  taking  all  the 
marbles.  Pittsburgh  has  to  be  among  the  favorites, 
judging  from  the  way  they  marched  through  the 
play-offs  last  season.  Many  writers  thought  the 
Steelers’  defensive  line  would  begin  showing  its 
age,  but  this  never  materialized.  It  performed  as 
well  as  ever.  Terry  Bradshaw  had  his  best  season 
and  led  Pittsburgh  to  the  Super  Bowl  title. 

The  Steelers  have  the  horses,  but  several  other 
clubs  are  waiting  in  the  wings  to  move  into  the 
top  spot  if  Pittsburgh  slips. 


AMERICAN 

CONFERENCE 

The  power  in  the  NFL 
still  comes  from  the  Ameri- 
can Conference.  There  are 
several  teams  in  this  con- 
ference capable  of  winning 
it  all.  Go  down  the  line  from 
Baltimore  to  San  Diego  and 
it’s  easy  to  see  why  the 
American  Conference  has 
a clear-cut  edge  over  the 
National. 


EAST 

There  are  three 
teams  here  that  will  fight  it 
out  for  play-off  spots.  Bal- 
timore had  an  atrocious 
season  last  year,  but  it  was 
due  to  a rash  of  injuries, 
particularly  the  one  to 
quarterback  Bert  Jones. 
Ten  starters  were  lost  to  the 
team  atone  time  or  another. 
With  everyone  healthy,  the 
Colts  will  be  able  to  go  from 


ZACK  RICHARDS  Is  sports  contributor 
to  the  Pentagram  News,  an  unofficial 
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5-1 1 to  no  worse  than  1 0-6. 

Coach  Ted  Marchi- 
broda  knows  it  will  be  tough 
to  regain  the  team's  posi- 
tion among  the  top  teams 
in  the  conference.  “Any 
team  playing  in  the  AFC 
East  automatically  has  a 
tough  schedule,”  said 
Marchibroda.  “You  can’t 
play  teams  like  Miami  and 
New  England  twice  and 
consider  your  schedule 
anything  but  tough.  With 
the  tremendous  improve- 
ment of  the  New  York  Jets 
and  the  Buffalo  Bills,  there 
are  no  easy  games  in  our 
division.” 

New  England  and 
Miami  shared  the  honor  of 
having  the  best  record  in 
the  division,  with  the  Patri- 
ots being  named  division 
champions  and  Miami  get- 
ting the  wild  card  nod. 

New  England  fin- 
ished 11-5  last  season  and 
they  did  it  without  the  serv- 
ices of  punter  Mike  Patrick 
or  kicker  John  Smith,  who 
were  both  out  with  injuries. 
Eight  players  will  return  to 
the  Patriots  from  the  in- 
jured reserve  list,  including 
defensive  end  Julius 


Adams.  His  presence  will 
strengthen  an  already 
powerful  defensive  line. 

Miami  also  finished 
at  1 1 -5  last  year  They  played 
the  first  five  games  without 
their  leader,  Bob  Griese. 
Del  Williams,  who  came  in 
a trade  from  San  Francisco, 
performed  as  expected  and 
Miami,  with  Larry  Csonka 
returning,  may  be  ready  to 
return tothetopofthe  heap. 

The  Jets  and  Bills 
have  both  started  on  their 
way  back  into  contending 
positions,  but  they're  still  a 
couple  of  seasons  away. 


CENTRAL 

Pittsburgh  will  have 
to  do  more  than  show  up 
to  make  the  playoffs.  The 
Central  Division  is  loaded 
with  good,  young  competi- 
tion in  Houston,  Cincinnati 
and  Cleveland . The 
Steelers  will  also  have  re- 
matches with  their  three 
78  post-season  foes. 

Offensively,  the 
Steelers  went  from  a con- 
servative running  attack  to 
a more  wide-open  style 


featuring  the  passing 
game.  It  worked  last  sea- 
son, so  look  for  more  of  the 
same  this  year. 

Houston  finally 
played  up  to  its  potential  for 
the  first  time  in  several 
seasons.  It  all  boils  down 
to  its  number  one  draft 
choice  last  year — running 
back  Earl  Campbell. 

As  a rookie,  Camp- 
bell ran  for  1,450  yards,  led 
the  league  and  was  a shoe- 
in  for  Rookie  of  the  Year 
honors.  Campbell  doesn’t 
have  to  do  it  alone.  Team- 
mates Tim  Wilson  and  Rob 
Carpenterwill  givehim  help 
in  the  backfield. 

Dan  Pastorini  finally 
did  what  has  been  expected 
of  him  for  a long  time  and 
emerged  as  one  of  the 
NFL’s  top  quarterbacks. 
Pastorini  had  the  luxury  of 
being  sacked  only  17  times, 
the  least  in  the  NFL. 

Cincinnati's  Homer 
Rice  is  beginning  his  first 
full  season  as  coach  of  the 
Bengals,  and  he's  hoping 
to  turn  around  last  year’s 
4-1 2 record. 

Injuries  to  quarter- 
back Ken  Anderson,  defen- 
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sive  end  Ross  Browner, 
running  back  Lenvil  Elliott 
and  linebacker  Bo  Harris 
were  the  major  causes  for 
the  team’s  poor  season. 

Cincinnati  has  a 
blend  of  seasoned  veterans 
and  promising  youngsters 
and  will  once  again  become 
a contender  in  the  rugged 
AFC  Central  Division. 

Cleveland  finished  at 
8-8  last  season,  led  by  Brian 
Sipe  and  Greg  Pruitt  on 
offense  and  a never-say-die 
defense.  The  Browns  were 
in  the  lead  or  in  a position 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  final 
minutes  of  13  of  their  16 
games.  They  may  be  ready 
to  make  a move. 


WEST 

Denver  will  remain 
on  top  of  the  West  with  a 
donnybrookdeveloping  for 
the  runner-up  spot.  Oak- 
land,San  Diegoand  upstart 
Seattle  will  chase  the 
Broncos. 

Denver  didn’t  play 
well  in  1978,  but  itwas  well 
enough  to  take  the  division 
with  a 10-6  record.  Craig 
Morton  was  harassed  more 
than  usual  and  Norris 
Weese  was  called  on  to 
provide  some  punch  to  the 
offense  with  his  running 
abilities. 

Denver  had  to  rely 
on  their  strong  defense 
anchored  by  all-everything 
linebacker  Randy  Gradi- 
shar  to  pull  them  out  of 
many  tight  scrapes. 

San  Diego  looks  like 
they’re  ready  to  be  a serious 
contender  for  the  division 
title.  They’ve  been  quietly 
building-up  a strong  club. 
Quarterback  Dan  Fouts  has 
emerged  as  one  of  the  top 
field  generals  in  the  NFL 
competing  well  with  stars 
like  Roger  Staubach  and 
Terry  Bradshaw. 

The  Chargers  of- 
fense revolves  around 
Fouts,  second  year  wide 
receiver  John  Jefferson  (56 
receptions),  running  backs 
Lydell  Mitchell  and  Don 
Woods,  and  offensive  line- 
men Russ  Washington  and 
Doug  Wilkerson.  The  de- 


fensive line,  with  Louie 
Kelcher  and  Fred  Dean 
leading  the  way,  was  third 
in  the  NFL  in  sacks  with  54. 

Seattle  lost  on  a 
sudden  death  field  goal 
against  Denver  that  put  the 
Broncos  in  the  playoffs 
instead  of  the  Seahawks. 
Going  from  a 2-12  record 
in  their  initial  season  in  ’76 
to9-7  in  '78  is  phenomenal, 
and  most  of  the  success  can 
be  traced  to  Seattle’s 
quarterback  Jim  Zorn. 

Zorn  went  from  a 
41.4  percent  completion 
rate  in  77,  to  56  percent  in 
78.  In  spite  of  the  two  extra 
gamesplayedin’78,theSea- 
hawk  defense  gave  up  15 
fewer  points  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  team’s  overall 
improvement. 

Age  has  finally 
caught  up  with  Oakland. 
The  sharpness  and  execu- 
tion the  Raiders  were  noted 
for  left  them  last  year. 
Kenny  Stabler  has  some 
good  years  left,  but  he  will 
need  support  for  the 
Raiders  to  become  the 
fearedteam  theyoncewere. 

Marc  Levy  is  going 
into  his  second  season  as 
coach  of  the  Kansas  City 
Chiefs  and,  while  the  Chiefs 
are  improving,  they’re  still 
not  contenders. 


NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE 

Dallas  is  the  class  of 
the  National  Conference. 
They  have  basically  the 
same  team  that  went  to  the 
Super  Bowl,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Jethro  Pugh, 
who  retired,  and  Ed  Jones, 
who  has  decided  to  become 
a boxer  (wonder  how  long 
that  will  last?).  Dallas 
moves  the  ball  well,  scores 
a lot  of  points  and  seems 
to  do  what  they  need  to  get 
the  job  done.  Yet  there  isn 't 
an  area  that  is  really  ex- 
ceptional. 

Staubach  will  return 
to  lead  the  Cowboys.  He  will 
be  ably  supported  by  the 
likes  of  Tony  Dorsett,  Rob- 
ert Newhouse  and  Drew 
Pearson. 


EAST 

Following  Dallas  in 
the  NFL  East  could  be  any 
one  of  the  four  remaining 
teams.  Last  year  Philadel- 
phia won  a wild  card 
berth  with  a 9-7  record,  the 
first  time  since  1966  they 
won  more  games  than  they 
lost. 

Scoring  more  points 
is  the  Eagles’  top  priority. 
They  plan  to  do  it  with  an 
offense  that  features  quar- 
terback Ron  Jaworski,  Pro 
Bowl  receiver  Harold  Car- 
michael and  dynamic  tail- 
back Wilbert  Montgomery. 

Defensively,  the 
Eagles  are  certain  to  im- 
prove with  the  addition  of 
Claude  Humphrey  to  add 
teeth  to  their  pass  rush. 

Washington  has  a 
new  look  in  79.  The  Red- 
skins began  last  season 
with  six  straight  wins.  That 
marked  the  club's  best  start 


in  over  35  years;  however, 
they  faltered  and  finished 
at  8-8. 

They  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  match  last  year’s 
record  because  of  their 
schedule  and  a flock  of  new 
players.  Coach  Jack  Pardee 
has  decided  to  go  with  Joe 
Theismann  atthe  helm,  and 
magnificentold  Billy  Kilmer 
has  been  let  go.  Washing- 
ton can  safely  be  eliminated 
from  the  playoff  picture. 

St.  Louis  came  on 
strong  after  an  awful  start 
to  win  six  of  their  final  eight 
games  for  first-year  coach 
Bud  Wilkinson. 

The  Cardinals  have 
some  great  players  includ- 
ing Jim  Hart,  Dan  Dierdorf, 
Mel  Gray  and  Roger  Wehrli, 
and  they  won’t  finish  at  the 
bottom  of  the  East  division. 

The  New  York  Giants 
gave  away  several  games 
they  should  have  won  and 
could  have  finished  higher 
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Clockwise  from  left:  Chicago’s  running  wizard,  Walter  Payton,  hits  the  line 
on  the  way  to  another  big  gain.  The  powerhouse  Dallas  offense  in  high-gear. 
Cowboys  are  picked  as  favorites  to  win  their  third  Super  Bowl  this  year. 
San  Diego  quarterback  Dan  Fouts  looks  for  a receiver;  on  the  next  down 
they  opt  for  a running  play.  The  Philadelphia  Eagles  and  Baltimore  Colts 
do  battle  in  an  NFL  regular  season  game. 
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Cincinnati  star  placekicker  Chris  Bahr  in  action. 


Quarterback  Bert  Jones  leads  Baltimore  offense 
42 


in  the  division  with  a more 
consistentstyle  of  play.  The 
tragic  death  of  Troy  Archer 
will  weaken  the  defense, 
but  look  for  New  York  to 
move  out  of  the  division 
cellar  this  year. 


CENTRAL 

With  the  retirement 
of  Fran  Tarkenton  and  age 
catching  up  with  the  de- 
fense, Minnesota  will  drop 
from  the  top  spot  in  the 
division,  a position  they’ve 
held  for  so  long.  Tommy 
Kramer  is  capable,  but  he’s 
no  Tarkenton  and  Chuck 
Foreman  can’t  do  it  alone. 
There  will  bea  new  division 
champion  in  this,  possibly 
the  weakest  division  in  the 
NFL. 

Bart  Starr’s  Packers 
may  be  ready  to  return  to 
the  top  of  the  heap.  The 
offense  was  led  by  1,000- 
yard-rusher  Terdell  Mid- 
dleton, who  scored  11  TDs 
to  lead  NFL  running  backs 
in  that  category. 

Chicago  and  Detroit 
have  been  inconsistent  and 
have  not  exhibited  the  abil- 
ity to  win  the  big  one. 
Tampa  Bay  is  coming 
along,  but  isn’t  there  yet. 


WEST 

Los  Angeles  is  seek- 
ing a seventh  consecutive 
West  Division  title  and  is 


loaded  with  running  backs. 
But  most  of  the  Rams’  run- 
ning backs  spent  last  year 
injured. 

With  all  hands 
healthy  in  79,  the  Rams’ 
usually  productive  running 
game  should  be  back  to 
normal.  It  may  be  necessary 
because  the  rest  of  the 
division  may  be  closing  in 
on  Los  Angeles. 

The  weak  link  in  the 
Rams’  offense  seems  to  be 
at  quarterback,  where  Pat 
Haden  is  sometimes  a 
lackluster  performer.  As 
usual  the  Ram  defense  will 
be  tough,  anchored  by  Jim 
Youngblood  and  Jack 
Reynolds. 

Atlanta  made  the 
playoffslastseasonand  has 
some  great  young  talent. 
The  Falcons  have  become 
the  “Cardiac  Kids’’  of  the 
NFL  with  cliff-hanger  wins 
in  several  games,  mostly  on 
the  reliability  of  the  toe  of 
placekicker  Tim  Mazetti. 

New  Orleans  contin- 
ues to  improve  and  Archie 
Manning  is  becoming  one 
of  the  top  field  leaders  in 
the  league.  Add  such  top 
flight  people  as  running 
back  Chuck  Muncie,  and  a 
defensive  unit  that  keeps 
improving,  and  you  may 
have  a contender  in  the 
Saints. 

San  Francisco  will 
remain  the  league’s 
poorest  team,  despite  su- 
per star  O.J.  Simpson. 


RICHARDS'  RAP-UP 

This  is  the  way  I see  them  finishing  in  79. 
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Super  Bowl  XIV  will  see  a rematch  of  last  year's 
classic  between  the  Steelers  and  the  Cowboys  with  Dallas 
coming  out  on  top  this  time  for  their  third  Super  Bowl  win. 
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SOLDIER’S  QUIZ 

Got  a minute?  Relax  in  a pleasant  September  breeze  wherever 
you  are  and  test  your  knowledge  on  these  questions  taken  from 
the  Soldier's  Manual  of  Common  Tasks.  Get  ten  or  more  correct, 
give  yourself  a hearty  “well-done."  Fewer  than  ten,  consider 
requesting  recycle  to  a basic  training  unit. 

True  or  False 

1 —  Raising  an  injured  body  part  above  heart  level  reduces 
bleeding. 

2 — The  best  method  to  stop  bleeding  is  to  apply  a tourniquet. 

3 — Restlessness,  thirst,  paleness  of  skin  and  rapid  heartbeat 
are  warning  signs  that  an  injured  person  is  going  into 
shock. 

4 — Burn  treatment:  Clean  the  wound  and  apply  ointment  or 
medication. 

5 — Headache,  stoppage  of  sweating,  dizziness,  nausea,  vom- 
iting are  signs  of  heat  stroke. 

6 —  When  a nuclear  explosion  occurs  you  should  move  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  nearest  shelter. 

7 —  A solid  masonry  wall  is  better  protection  in  a nuclear 
explosion  then  a deep  foxhole. 

8 — Classified  information  may  be  released  to  anyone  with 
a security  clearance  high  enough  to  cover  the  classification 
of  the  information  being  requested. 

9.  _ Saying  “out”  in  a radio  transmission  means  that’s  the 
end  of  your  transmission  and  no  answer  (from  the  person 
you’re  communicating  with)  is  required  or  expected. 

10 — Charging  handle,  extractor  pin,  receivers,  hand-guards  and 
bolt  carrier  are  parts  of  the  Ml 6 rifle. 

11 — An  M16  uses  a caliber  5.56mm  ammunition. 

12.  _ Using  a standard  25-meter  target,  one  click  of  elevation 
or  windage  on  the  M16  will  move  the  strike  of  the  buliet 
one  square  on  the  target. 

13 — To  find  a point  on  a military  map,  a six-digit  grid  coordinate 
is  used. 

14 — The  weapon  pictured  is  a Hawk  missile. 


WHERE  IN  THE  ARMY  ARE  YOU? 


Identify  the  function  and  location  of  these  buildings. 


FROM  THE  FIELD 

For  the  history  buffs  in  the  audience,  this  quiz  was  submitted 
by  SSgt.  Leo  R.  Lang,  C Company,  389th  Engineer  Battalion 
(USAR),  Burlington,  Iowa. 

1.  In  1944,  the  first  five-star  generals  and  admirals  were 

appointed.  Name  them.  

2.  What  type  of  plane  did  Doolittle  fly  on  his  World  War  II  raid 

on  Japan? 

3.  In  1946  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps  sent  a radar  beam  to 

this  place. 

4.  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner  ” was  declared  the  National 

Anthem  in  1931 . What  was  the  name  of  the  song  that  finished 
in  second  place? 

5.  What  was  Freedom  7? 

6.  What  river  did  Charles  Dickens  describe  as  a “slimy  monster 

hideous  to  behold?” 

7.  The  war  of  181 2 pitted  the  United  States  against  what  country? 


8.  During  his  march  to  the  sea  in  the  Civil  War,  Gen.  Sherman 

burned  what  city? 

9.  In  1957,  then  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  won  a Pulitzer  Prize 

for  his  book 

10.  Linda  Jenness  and  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  have  something 
in  common;  what  is  it? 


Have  you  got  a puzzle,  quiz  or  riddle  that  you  would  like 
to  share?  Mindbenders  is  your  chance  to  challenge  others 
with  your  original  idea  or  that  tough  quiz  you  discovered. 
Send  your  Mindbenders  to  SOLDIERS  Magazine,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  Va.,  22314. 


For  answers  see  page  55. 


mAKinG  WAVS! 

and  protecting  the  Ration’/  /horeli nc/: 
TheCoa/tal  engineering  Re/eorch  Center 

CERC  supports  the  civil  works  mission  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
With  equipment  such  as  the  wave  tank  (opposite),  and  in  field  tests, 
researchers  probe  nature’s  processes. 


TAKE  a walk  on  your  favorite 
beach.  Look  closely  at  what’s  going 
on  around  you.  No,  take  your  eyes 
off  those  well  oiled — not  to  mention 
well  exposed — bodies  on  the  sand. 
Look  instead  out  to  sea. 

You’ll  see  waves  building 
offshore,  smooth  and  glistening 
under  a brilliant  sun.  Maybe  surfers 
bobbing  on  bright-colored  boards. 

Near  shore  the  waves  change 
complexion.  They  turn  into  rolling, 
roaring  breakers,  tossing  surfers 
and  boards  off  their  whitecapped 
backs.  And  at  the  beach  they  disin- 
tegrate into  a boiling  soup  of  sand 
and  water. 

The  waves  kick  onto  the 
beach  fragments  of  shell,  a half- 
eaten  fish,  a sand  flea  which  scram- 
blesfor  shelter.  As  the  waves  retreat 
they  take  with  them  a slice  of  sand, 
a soft  drink  can,  a child’s  toy  shovel. 

Now  leave  the  sea  to  play 
its  endless  game  of  swap  with  the 
beach.  Look  toward  land. 

A sand  crab  pokes  its  peri- 
scope eyes  out  of  its  burrow.  Sand 
pipers  jog  along  the  beach,  dodging 
waves  and  stabbing  sharp  bills  at 
juicy  morsels.  Gulls  on  training 
flights  buzz  the  waves. 

Further  inland,  sand  dunes 
rise  in  flowing  lines.  They’re  topped 
with  slender  stalks  of  sea  oats  which 
dance  gracefully  in  the  breeze. 

Down  the  beach  you  can  see 
the  masts  of  a shrimp  boat.  It  passes 
through  a sandy  inlet  on  its  way  back 
to  port.  People  hundreds  of  miles 


Story  and  photos  by  Maj.  Warren  S.  Lacy 

from  the  sea  will  soon  be  enjoying 
its  bounty. 

This  is  the  shoreline — where 
land  and  sea  meet.  It’s  always  on 
the  move,  never  the  same  from  day 
to  day.  It’s  mystery,  beauty  and 
life — a priceless  national  treasure. 

Now  count  your  steps  as  you 
walk  back  to  land.  Fewer  than  last 
year?  Is  it  your  imagination,  or  is 
the  beach  really  narrower? 

“About  43  percent  of  the 
35,000  miles  of  (U.S.)  shoreline 
outside  of  Alaska  is  undergoing 
significant  erosion — that  is,  the 
shoreline  is  regressing,”  says  the 
Report  on  the  National  Shoreline 
Study,  Department  of  the  Army, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  1971. 

According  to  this  report, 
about  20,500  miles  of  the  ocean  and 
Great  Lakes  shores  of  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  in  danger.  Many  of  our 
beaches  are  washing  away. 

Most  of  the  erosion  is  the 
result  of  natural  processes.  The 
balance  of  nature.  Win  a few,  lose 
a few.  A beach  that  is  eroded  by 
winter  storms  is  replaced  by  gentle 
summer  seas.  Beaches  are  con- 
stantly changing  through  cycles  that 
may  last  a few  or  many  years. 

But  we’ve  pushed  our  civili- 
zation perilously  close  to  the  sea. 
So  close  that  in  some  cases  if  the 
shore  falls  into  the  sea,  so  will  homes 
or  businesses. 

Man  has  also  upset  nature’s 
balance.  Structures  built  in  the  seas 


to  protect  one  area  may  rob  another 
beach  of  sand. 

The  solution?  Don’t  mess 
with  Mother  Nature. 

But  it’s  too  late  for  that. 
We’ve  already  messed  with  Mother 
Nature.  We’ve  taken  our  positions 
on  the  shores  and  now  we  have  to 
guard  them. 

And  to  protect  them  . . . it’s 
the  Army  to  the  rescue!  Not  the 
cavalry,  though,  but  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

In  1968,  the  Congress  gave 
the  Army  Chief  of  Engineers  re- 
sponsibility for  studying  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Nation’s  shorelines  and 
for  developing  ways  to  protect, 
restore  and  manage  them.  The  goal 
is  to  minimize  damage  due  to 
erosion. 

Studying  the  shoreline  and 
ways  to  protect  it  is  part  of  the  civil 
works  mission  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  (See  “The  Other  Engi- 
neers,” SOLDIERS,  May  1978.) 
The  Corps  agency  which  focuses  on 
this  mission  is  the  Coastal  Engi- 
neering Research  Center  (CERC). 

“Our  mission  is  to  do  re- 
search in  the  coastal  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions 
aimed  at  learning  the  processes  of 
nature  so  that  we  can  do  a better 
job  of  controlling  them,”  says  Col. 
Ted  Bishop,  commander  and  direc- 
tor of  CERC.  “We’re  also  learning 
the  impact  of  anything  we  do  along 
the  coastline. 

“The  Corps — as  well  as 
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Top,  jetties  such  as  this  one  (arrow)  at  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  help  keep  channels  open 
for  commercial  and  pleasure  boating.  Above,  research  with  model  jetty  (arrow)  in 
Shore  Processes  Test  Basin  at  CERC  provides  data  on  sand  movement.  Results  will 
help  the  Corps  establish  guidelines  for  building  future  jetties. 


states,  cities,  counties  and  individ- 
uals— does  a lot  of  things  to  try  to 
control  nature — prevent  loss  of 
beaches,  closure  of  inlets  and  so  on. 
But  we  often  don’t  know  what  the 
impactof  those  corrective  measures 
will  be.  Sometimes  people  do  things 
to  correct  one  problem  and  cause 
others  they  couldn’t  even  foresee. 

"‘I  think  that's  one  of  the 
major  things  we  try  to  do:  to 
research  the  natural  phenomena  that 
take  place  in  the  coastal  areas  so 
we  can  better  understand  the  effects 
when  we  try  to  change  some  of 


them — when  we  build  something  or 
remove  something.” 

CERC  is  one  of  the  five  major 
Corps  research  laboratories.  Their 
research,  development  and  testing 
support  the  Corps’  civil  and  military 
missions.  The  labs  work  not  only 
on  problems  met  in  ongoing  civil 
works  projects,  but  also  on  prob- 
lems foreseen  in  meeting  future 
needs.  Their  programs  emphasize 
ecology, environmental  quality, and 
energy  and  water  conservation. 

CERC  was  one  of  the  first 
official  Corps  research  labs.  Its 


forerunner  was  the  Beach  Erosion 
Board  (BEB).  Congress  established 
the  BEB  in  1930  because  of  public 
concern  about  erosion  of  recrea- 
tional beaches  in  New  Jersey. 

The  BEB  was  mainly  an 
advisor  to  states  with  coastal  ero- 
sion problems.  It  was  soon  realized, 
however,  that  what  was  needed  was 
more  research.  To  serve  this  need, 
in  1963  Congress  changed  the  BEB 
to  the  Coastal  EngineeringResearch 
Center. 

Today  CERC  is  located  at 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  Its  staff  of  three 
military  and  about  160  civilians 
forms  a national  center  of  expertise 
in  coastal  engineering.  Researchers 
study  tides,  currents,  coastal  pro- 
cesses and  materials.  Their  findings 
help  solve  problems  in  such  areas 
as  navigation,  recreation,  flood  and 
storm  protection,  beach  erosion  and 
marine  construction.  Results  are 
available  to  both  the  civilian  and 
military  communities. 

“Our  research  is  primarily 
based  on  problems  that  are  identi- 
fied in  our  civil  works  programs,” 
Bishop  says.  “But  we  also  look  at 
problems  related  to  the  coastal 
processes  that  are  identified  in  the 
engineering  and  scientific  commu- 
nity as  a whole. 

“Our  products  are  mostly 
studies — information  for  people  to 
use  as  guidelines  for  future  work 
in  the  coastlines:  how  to  design  a 
structure,  how  to  avoid  causing 
more  problems  than  you’re  solving. 
And  our  results  are  available  to 
anybody,  not  just  to  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Wegetalotof  visitors. 
We  get  a lot  of  queries  from  univer- 
sities, states,  cities  and  even  indi- 
viduals who  just  want  to  know  some 
answers. 

“The  results  of  our  research 
also  have  some  very  definite  military 
applications  in  wartime — over-the- 
beach  operations,  port  operations. 
So  even  though  we’re  primarily 
oriented  toward  civil  works,  we 
have  some  spinoffs  for  the  military. 
And  in  wartime  we  can  certainly 
gear  up  to  do  any  kind  of  study.” 

Much  of  CERC’s  research  is 
done  in  laboratory  tests.  Re- 
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Top,  sand  is  hauled  from  stockpile  at  Fort  Story,  Va.,  to  nourish  nearby  Virginia  Beach. 
The  Corps  dredged  the  sand  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  1974.  Above,  sand  from 
stockpile  is  spread  on  Virginia  Beach.  About  150,000  cubic  yards  are  needed  yearly 
to  combat  erosion. 


searchers  use  three  indoor  wave 
tanks,  about  150  feet  long,  to  run 
small-scale  experiments  at  low  cost. 

Outdoors,  CERC  runs  the 
largest  wave  tank  in  the  world.  It’s 
635  feet  long,  15  feet  wide  and  holds 
one  million  gallons  of  water.  It 
makes  waves  up  to  six  feet  in  height 
(see  photo,  page  44).  The  large  tank 
is  used  for  full-scale  or  prototype 
testing  for  many  beach  problems. 
It  also  allows  large  scale  testing  for 
structural  problems. 

The  Shore  Processes  Test 
Basin  (SPTB)  is  an  indoor  concrete 
tank  300  feet  long  and  150feetwide. 
It  has  two  motor-driven  instrument 
and  personnel  carriers  and  six 
movable  wave  generators.  Scien- 
tists use  the  SPTB  for  three-dimen- 
sional testing  of  shore  processes. 

In  addition  to  laboratory 
tests,  CERC  has  a permanent  field 
base  which  collects  data.  The  Field 
Research  Facility  (FRF)  at  Duck, 
N.C.,  has  182  acres,  an  1,800-foot 
pier  and  a laboratory.  The  FRF 
provides  continuous  information  on 
suchthings  as  waves,  currents,  tides 
and  beach  changes.  It  also  provides 
a site  for  many  experiments. 

“We’ve  done  some  dune 
grass  experiments  in  the  area,”  says 
Curt  Mason,  chief  of  the  Coastal 
Processes  Branch,  CERC,  and  re- 
search coordinator  for  the  FRF, 

. .stabilizingtheoceansidedunes 
with  grass  to  keep  the  sand  in  storage 
there  rather  than  have  it  blow  away. 
That’s  very  important  to  some  of 
the  Corps’  hurricane  protection  sys- 
tems. We’re  trying  to  protect  very 
low-lying  areas  by  the  cheapest 
means  possible.  The  dune  grass 
planting  has  been  pretty  good  for 
that.” 

Other  examples  of  CERC’s 
work,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
lab: 

• Problem:  Keeping  inlets 
open  for  commercial  fishing  and 
pleasure  boating. 

“Along  the  coast  you’ve  got 
a lot  of  unimproved  inlets,  meaning 
there  are  no  jetties  (structures  which 
extend  from  the  shore  into  the 
ocean)  or  other  permanent  struc- 
tures to  help  maintain  navigation,” 


says  Frank  Musialowski,  a research 
physical  scientist  in  the  Engineering 
Development  Division,  CERC. 
“The  Corps  has  the  responsibility 
to  keep  those  channels  open. 

“The  quickest  and  easiest 
way  is  to  come  in  with  a sidecasting 
dredge,  which  takes  material  off  the 
bottom  and  throws  it  maybe  1 00  feet 
over  the  side.  As  you  can  imagine, 
that  material  gets  back  into  the 
channel  pretty  quickly.  Every  six 
months  to  a year  the  dredge  has  to 
come  back  in.” 

A solution  being  studied  by 


CERC  is  to  load  the  dredged  mate- 
rial into  a barge  and  haul  it  down 
the  beach  away  from  the  inlet.  “The 
question  is,”  says  Musialowski,  “Is 
it  worth  taking  the  material  down 
the  coast?  Is  it  indeed  helping  the 
beach,  or  is  it  sitting  there  as  a pile 
forever?  Our  project  has  been  to 
monitor  that  material,  by  continual 
surveys,  to  see  what  is  happening 
to  it.” 

• Problem:  To  design  a low 
cost  system  to  protect  shores  and 
structures  from  wave  damage. 

In  CERC’s  large  wave  tank 
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Using  CERC’s  large  wave  tank,  Dr.  Volker  Harms  (second  from  right),  professor  of 
civil  engineering  at  the  University  of  New  York,  Buffalo,  studies  the  effect  of  a floating 
tire  breakwater  on  wave  action. 


floats  a tangled  mass  of  used  auto- 
mobile and  truck  tires.  It’s  called 
a floating  tire  breakwater. 

“Nobody  really  knows  what 
to  do  with  old  tires,”  says  John 
Ahrens,  an  oceanographer  with 
CERC.  “Our  intention  is  toputthem 
touseful  work.  And  since  they  don’t 
degrade  easily,  they’re  something 
that  will  work  in  the  ocean,  where 
almost  everything  is  eaten  by 
something. 

“The  idea  is  that  you  get  this 
mass  floating  and  the  waves  will  be 
reduced  in  height  as  they  pass 
through  it.  This  would  provide  some 
protection  for  a marina,  for  exam- 
ple, from  wind  generated  waves  or 
boat  wakes.” 

The  results  of  this  study,  if 
successful,  could  provide  a cheap 
method  to  protect  marinas  or  reser- 
voirs from  wave  damage.  It  could 
also  make  good  use  of  mounds  of 
ugly  used  tires. 

• Problem:  Virginia  Beach, 
the  only  major  public  beach  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  state  of 
Virginia,  is  eroding. 

“This  project  started  in  the 
early  ‘50s, ” says  Curtis  Baskette 
Jr.,  project  engineer  in  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Branch,  Engi- 


neering Division,  U.S.  Army  Engi- 
neering District,  Norfolk,  Va.  “Be- 
cause of  extensive  erosion  prob- 
lems, the  city  of  Virginia  Beach 
requested  that  the  Corps  undertake 
a beach  replenishment  program.” 

The  Corps,  with  the  help  of 
CERC  (then  the  Beach  Erosion 
Board),  studied  the  problem.  They 
recommended  a project  to  restore 
the  shore  by  building  a beach  5.4 
feet  above  mean  sea  level  and  100 
feet  wide  for  a 3.3  mile  stretch. 

The  Corps  completed  this 
project  in  1954.  They  placed  over 
1.3  million  cubic  yards  of  sand  on 
the  beach.  After  that  time  the  city 
became  responsible  for  maintaining 
the  beach.  Today  the  city  continues 
to  do  the  actual  work.  They  receive 
financial  support  and  advice  from 
the  Federal  government  and  the 
Corps. 

From  1962  to  1974,  most  of 
the  150,000  cubic  yards  of  sand 
needed  yearly  came  from  an  inlet 
area  south  of  the  beach.  But  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  sand  rapidly 
went  down.  A new  source  was 
desperatelyneeded.  Once  again,  the 
Corps,  and  CERC,  were  called  in. 

TheCorps  is  also  responsible 
formaintaininga  navigation  channel 


through  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Until  1974,  mate- 
rial dredged  from  this  channel  was 
dumped  in  the  ocean.  However,  a 
survey  by  CERC  showed  that  por- 
tions of  the  channel  contained  large 
amounts  of  high  quality  sand.  The 
decision  was  made  to  combine  these 
two  federal  projects.  Sand  obtained 
from  the  dredging  would  be  saved 
for  beach  fill. 

“In  1974,  with  the  help  of 
soldiers  and  equipment  from  Fort 
Eustis,  Va.,  we  pumped  about 
500,000  cubic  yards  of  sand  to  Fort 
Story  (near  Virginia  Beach)  and 
stockpiled  it,”  Baskette  says. 
“From  1975  to  this  year,  the  city 
has  been  trucking  this  sand  to 
Virginia  Beach  and  spreading  it. 
This  is  the  last  year.  The  city  is  now 
looking  for  other  sources  of  sand. 
(The  channel  will  not  require 
dredging  anytime  soon.) 

“We  don’t  see  any  quick 
solution  to  it.  It’s  going  to  require 
continual  effort  to  maintain  this 
beach  in  the  future.” 

This  is  just  one  example  of 
a Corps  beach  nourishment  project. 
It’s  also  an  example  of  cooperation 
between  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
other  Army  units,  and  state  and  local 
governments.  And  it’s  one  of  many 
examples  of  how  CERC’s  research 
helps  solve  specific  problems. 


The  sea  was  the  cradle  of  life 
on  this  planet.  Today  the  oceans  still 
feed  us,  refresh  us,  move  our  goods, 
and  inspire  lovers  and  poets. 

The  shoreline , where  the  land 
and  the  people  meet  the  sea,  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  country.  It’s  com- 
plex and  changing.  Above  all,  it’s 
of  critical  economic  value  to  man. 

“Our  coastlines  are  ex- 
tremely important,”  Bishop  says. 
“They’re  an  invaluable  natural  re- 
source because  they’re  becoming 
highly  developed  and  because  we 
get  so  much  of  our  commerce  across 
the  coastlines. 

‘ ‘The  kind  of  work  we  do  will 
help  protect  and  preserve  the 
coastline.  And  I think  this  is  ex- 
tremely important  for  the  Nation  in 
the  future.”  □ 
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Left,  vehicle  called  the  “crab"  is  used  to 
survey  the  ocean  floor.  Rick  Hobson  (left)  and 
BobSchwartz  radio  data  to  Frank  Musialowski 
(photo  above)  at  the  computer. 


Above  center,  instruments  on  1,800-foot  pier 
at  CERC’s  Field  Research  Facility  (FRF)  con- 
tinually monitor  wave  action.  Above,  Charles 
Judge,  manager  of  the  FRF,  notes  wave  data 
being  transmitted  to  CERC  headquarters  for 
study. 
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Lt.  Col.  Richard  L.  Horvath 
Photos  by  Sp4  Manuel  Gomdz 


IN  HIGH  SCHOOL,  he  worked  for  a flying  service. 
In  college,  he  flew  fire  and  power  line  patrols  and  charter 
flights.  And  in  January  1978,  he  became  one  of 
“Thirty-five  New  Guys”  on  the  block  at  Johnson  Space 
Center,  Texas. 

The  35  new  guys  are  the  newest  astronaut 
candidates  and  Maj.  Robert  Lee  Stewart  is  the  only 
Army  member  among  them.  In  fact,  he’s  the  first  Army 
astronaut  candidate. 

The  other  candidates  include  14  civilians,  10 
Air  Force,  nine  Navy  and  one  Marine.  Of  the  35,  six 
are  women. 

The  term  “35  new  guys’’  is  a title  the  astronaut 
candidates  pinned  on  themselves.  It’s  also  their  motto 
and  it  appears  on  blue  and  white  T-shirts  which  they 
wear.  The  shirts  also  sport  the  slogan,  “We  deliver.’’ 

Always  an  aviation  buff,  Stewart  had  been  keenly 
aware  of,  and  interested  in,  the  space  program,  “but 
it’s  something  you  just  don’t  let  yourself  seriously  think 
you  can  get  into.  However,  as  my  career  progressed 
academically  and  professionally,  I found  I actually  met 
the  qualifications  for  training  as  a shuttle  crew  member. 
I applied,  and  here  I am  at  Johnson,’’  he  says. 

But  it  wasn’t  that  simple.  The  Army  alone  had 
180  applicants  competing  for  the  35  NASA  positions. 
Stewart  made  the  first  cut  of  33  recommended  by  the 
Army,  and  the  second  cut  of  seven  applicants  NASA 
called  to  Houston  for  interviews.  That  alone  was  an 
accomplishment  because  more  than  8,000  service 
members  and  civilians  applied. 

Reflecting  on  the  week  of  interviews  and  testing 
at  JohnsonSpaceCenter,  Stewartrecallsthinking,  “Oh, 
my  God,  what  am  I doing  here?  Seeing  the  quality 
of  people  with  me  made  me  have  second  thoughts. 
Everybody  in  the  final  group  of  207  candidates  seemed 
better  qualified  than  I was.’’ 

But  on  January  16,  1978 — a year  after  he 
applied — Stewart  was  informed  he  was  one  of  the  35 
new  guys  on  the  block.  His  reaction  was  mirrored  by 
his  34  companion  candidates  this  past  January  when 


LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  RICHARD  L.  HORVATH  is  Chief,  Print  Media  Branch, 
Command  Information  Division,  Office,  Chief  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of  the 
Army. 


they  threw  their  first  “Who  Me?”  party. 

Much  of  Stewart’s  Army  career  has  been 
devoted  to  flight.  In  1966,  he  completed  helicopter 
school  at  Fort  Wolters,  Tex.,  and  Fort  Rucker,  Ala., 
and  went  straight  to  Vietnam.  There  he  flew  more  than 
1,000  combat  hours  as  a fire  team  leader  in  the  armed 
platoon  of  the  336th  Assault  Helicopter  Company.  He 
then  became  a helicopter  instructor  at  Fort  Wolters 
and,  from  there,  went  to  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  to  attend 
the  Guided  Missile  Systems  course. 

“That  course  was  demanding,”  he  says.  “It  was 
like  a four  year  engineering  degree  stuffed  into  30  weeks. 
A certain  percentage  of  people  in  the  course  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  go  on  for  an  advanced  degree.  I 
was  one  of  those  people.” 

He  was  sent  tothe  University  of  Texas-Arlington 
(UTA)for  the  degree.  “I  think  it  was  probably  because 
UTA  was  concentrating  on  low-speed  aerody- 
namics— helicopter  aerodynamics — which  was  what 
the  Army  wanted,”  he  says. 

After  a tour  in  Korea,  he  was  accepted  into 
the  U.S.  Navy’s  test  pilot  school  at  Patuxent  River, 
Md.  He  then  went  to  Edwards  Air  Base,  Calif.,  as 
an  engineering  test  pilot. 
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"I  had  a good  tour  at  Edwards,”  he  recalls, 
. . flying  tests  in  the  Army’s  U-21  and  OV-1  fixed 
wing  aircraft.  I was  fortunate  to  fly  in  the  two  utility 
and  two  attack  helicopters  that  the  Army  was  testing 
at  Edwards.  ” Stewart  has  logged  more  than  4,200  hours 
in  38  different  planes  and  helicopters. 

Life  at  Johnson  for  the  Army’s  first  and  only 
astronaut  candidate  has  been  no  party.  “Our  first  three 
months  were  extensive  in  academics,”  he  says.  “We 
spent  at  least  a half  day  and  normally  a full  eight-hour 
day  on  subjects  ranging  from  the  NASA  organization 
to  the  shuttle  system,  winding  up  with  such  short  science 
courses  as  geology,  astronomy  and  materials  science. 
Our  biggest  emphasis  now,  however,  is  on  our  own 
projects.” 

Stewart  was  selected  to  train  as  a mission 
specialist  for  the  shuttle  program.  He  will  be  responsible 
for  satellite  deployment,  retrieval  operations,  pay- 
load-oriented extravehicular  activity  and  experimental 
operations  while  in  space.  His  project  is  to  monitor 
the  development  of  the  shuttle's  complicated  re-entry 
flight  control  system. 

How  did  the  older,  more  experienced  astronauts 
lookatthe  newcropof  candidates?Stewartsays,  “They 


Left  and  above,  Maj.  Stewart  checks  out  the  gear  he  woufd 
be  wearing  as  an  astronaut  on  an  extravehicular  mission  in 
space.  Top,  he  is  dwarfed  by  a space  vehicle  of  the  type  that 
would  be  “home  base”  on  a future  mission. 


were  glad  to  see  us  here — someone  to  share  the  work 
load.  There’s  a great  amount  to  do  in  preparation  for 
the  first  shuttle  flight  in  1980.” 

When  the  call  last  went  out  for  new  applicants 
forcandidateselection,  MILPERCEN  officials  say  that, 
for  the  first  time,  applications  from  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  U.S.  Army  Reserve  were  encouraged. 

Asked  about  qualifications  of  future  Army 
candidates,  Stewart  says,  “Look  for  a broad  back- 
ground. Experience  in  the  problem-solving  process  is 
paramount  to  selection.  The  candidate  should  not  be 
overly  specialized.  Although  a Ph.D.  is  great,  don't 
sacrifice  experience  for  level  of  education.  A solid 
master’s  degree  is  suitable.” 

Stewart  says  psychological  compatibility  is 
important  for  prospective  applicants.  After  all,  would 
you  want  to  be  cooped  up  with  another  person  for 
30  days  or  longer  in  a space  vehicle?  □ 
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Sp4  Jana  Easterly 


OVER  much  of  the  past  35  years, 
whenever  the  25th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, headquartered  at  Schofield 
Barracks,  Hawaii,  has  pitched  a 
tent,  held  a formation  or  fired  a 
round  of  ammunition,  there’s  been 
a good  chance  that  lurking  nearby 
with  camera  poised  was  A1  Chang. 

An  Army  retiree,  three-time 
Pulitzer  Prize  nominee  and  now  a 
Department  of  the  Army  civilian 
photographer  with  the  25th,  Chang 
has  become  a division  institution. 

His  infatuation  with  the  25th 
began  as  a young  boy  when  he  would 
sit  for  hours  watching  convoys  of 
the  Hawaiian  Division  pass  near  his 
home. 

Today,  dressed  in  his  self- 
styled  uniform  of  worn,  faded  fa- 
tigues, with  an  assortment  of  cam- 
eras dangling  from  his  neck,  Chang 
follows  the  “Tropic  Lightning  Di- 
vision” wherever  it  goes. 

“I’ve  always  loved  the 
Army,”  Chang  says.  “Soldiers  are 
very  special  people.  Even  in  peace- 
time, they’re  constantly  active, 
always  moving.  During  war  their 
lives  are  surrounded  by  intense 
human  drama.  I was  in  awe  of  them 
as  a boy  and  I still  admire  them 
today.” 

Chang  joined  the  Army  in 
1944  as  an  infantryman.  Arriving  in 
Okinawa  in  1945  as  a member  of 
the  7th  Infantry  Division,  he  heard 
that  the  division  commander  was 
lookingfor  a photographer  to  record 
the  division’s  activities.  Chang  had 
studied  photography  in  high  school. 
He  volunteered  and  was  accepted 
for  the  job. 

After  a brief  stint  in  Korea 
with  the  division,  he  returned  to 
Hawaii  to  study  news  photography 
with  Army  Lt.  Bill  Stapleton,  “one 
of  the  country’s  greatest  news  pho- 
tographers at  the  time,”  says  Chang. 
Chang  ended  up  staying  in  Hawaii 
for  the  next  five  years  working  at 
the  Fort  Shafter  photo  lab. 

In  1950  he  returned  to  Korea 
as  a master  sergeant  with  a unit 
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attached  to  the  25th  Division.  For 
14  months  he  provided  spot  news 
coverage  of  virtually  every  battle 
in  which  the  division  was  engaged. 

Chang  found  combat  an 
emotionalexperience.  He  lived  with 
the  soldiers  he  photographed  and 
saw  many  of  his  friends  killed  or 
wounded.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
soldiers,  and  their  appreciation  of 
his  work,  kept  him  going. 

“Tome, every  momentspent 
in  combat  is  memorable,”  Chang 
says.  “The  look  in  the  eyes  of  the 
men  whose  pictures  I took  was 
better  than  any  award  or  decoration 
I could  ever  receive.  Being  photo- 
graphed made  them  seem  like  heroes 
to  themselves  and  to  their  families 
back  home.” 


mm 


Changfirst  gained  worldwide 
fame  in  1950  when  his  photo  of  an 
infantry  sergeant  comforting  a sol- 
dier who  had  just  witnessed  the 
death  of  a life-long  buddy,  was 
nominated  for  a Pulitzer  Prize.  It 
didn’t  win  the  prize,  but  it  was 
chosen  as  one  of  about  230  photos, 
out  of  more  than  three  million 
considered,  to  illustrate  Edward 
Steichen’s  famous  book  and  travel- 
ing exhibit,  “The  Family  of  Man.” 

Later,  as  a photographer  for 
Stars  and  Stripes,  Tokyo,  Chang 
was  one  of  the  first  Army  photog- 
raphers to  cover  the  escalating 
conflict  in  Vietnam. 

There,  his  ability  to  capture 
emotion  on  film  earned  him  Pulitzer 
nominations  in  1962  while  still  a 
soldier  and,  again  in  1968,  when  he 
was  covering  the  war  as  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  photographer.  He  had 
retired  from  the  Army  in  1964. 

Although  he’s  been  wounded 
several  times,  Chang’s  most  vivid 
memory  of  combat  comes  from  1967 
when,  on  assignment  for  AP,  he 
photographed  his  21-year-old  son, 
an  artillery  officer,  in  combat  with 
the  8th  Field  Artillery,  25th  Infantry 
Division.  Father  and  son  came 
through  unscathed. 

By  1968,  Chang  decided  he 
had  had  enough  of  combat  photog- 
raphy after  covering  more  than  300 
operations  in  Vietnam  alone.  He 
quit  and  eventually  settled  down  to 
covering  his  first  love,  the  25th 
Division. 

At  the  moment  he  has  no 
thoughts  of  hanging  up  his  cameras 
and  he’s  certainly  welcome  around 
the  division.  There  he’s  affection- 
ately known  as  the  “Menehune”  (a 
menehune  is  an  elflike  creation  of 
Hawaiian  tradition,  bearer  of  good 
fortune  and  product  of  a legend). 
To  soldiers  from  privates  to  generals 
who  have  known  him,  A1  Chang  is 
a living  legend. 

In  the  desk  drawers  and  file 
cabinetsof  Chang’s  office  are  count- 
less photos  that  are  a visual  his- 
tory of  Army  activities  during  war 
and  peace,  and  of  one  man’s  dedi- 
cation to  the  American  soldier.  □ 
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"Listen,  to  you  it  may  be  just  another  fox  hole,  but 
to  me  it’s  home,  sweet  home!" 


All  Seriousness  Aside 

Leg  jokes  are  a special  brand  of  humor  in 
which  paratroopers  poke  fun  at  non-jumping  sol- 
diers (Legs).  These  items  are  from  Impact,  a 
publication  for  paratroopers  of  the  82d  Airborne 
Division,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

During  Solid  Shield  one  of  the  82d  Airborne 
troopers  noticed  three  Legs  standing  on  each  other's 
shoulders,  forming  a ladder  to  the  top  of  a long 
radio  antenna.  The  Leg  on  top  had  a 12-inch  ruler. 
He  placed  it  carefully  to  the  top  of  the  antenna  and 
yelled,  ‘‘18  feet,  four  inches."  The  trooper  asked 
the  Leg  in  charge,  “Wouldn't  it  have  been  easier 
to  lay  the  antenna  on  the  ground  and  measure  it?” 
“No,"  answered  the  Leg.  “We  don’t  want  to  know 
how  long  it  is.  We  want  to  know  how  tall  it  is.” 

A few  years  ago  the  Army  had  tackle  football 
teams.  One  year,  the  82d  team  was  playing  one  of 
those  “other"  unit  teams  at  Fort  Bragg.  The  referee 
blewthe  whistle  announcing  halftime.  The82d  team 
ran  off  the  field  to  their  dressing  room.  The  Leg 
team  didn't  hear  the  whistle  but  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  no  opposing  team  on  the  field.  Three 
plays  later  they  set  up  for  a field  goal  and  missed. 
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New  Promotion  Point  Worksheet 

By  Sp5  Linda  Kozaryn,  ARNEWS 


• Starting  in  October  for  E4s  and  November 
for  E5s,  a new  version  of  the  promotion  point 
worksheet  (DA  Form  3355)  will  be  used  to  com- 
pute the  points  of  soldiers  competing  for  pro- 
motion to  E5  and  E6,  according  to  DA  personnel 
officials. 

The  total  number  of  possible  points  will 
be  1,000,  but  more  points  will  be  granted  for 
certain  awards,  decorations  and  correspondence 
courses.  Also,  points  will  now  be  granted  for 
attending  leader diip  and  technical  courses. 

For  example,  in  the  past  you  only  received 
10  points  for  a Meritorious  Service  Medal  (MSM), 
eight  points  for  an  Army  Commendation  Medal 
(ARCOM)  and  four  points  for  a Good  Conduct 
Medal  (GCMDL).  With  the  new  form,  you'll 
get  25  points  for  an  MSM,  20  for  an  ARCOM 
and  10  for  a GCMDL. 

Also,  in  the  awards  and  decorations  cate- 
gory, badges  such  as  the  parachutist  badge, 
divers'  badge,  drill  sergeant  identification  badge 
and  ranger  tab  have  been  added  to  the  list. 

These  awards  will  earn  five  points  each. 

Certificates  of  achievement  (DA  Form 
2442),  awarded  by  commanders  in  positions 
authorized  the  rank  of  Lt.  Col.  or  higher,  will 
also  earn  five  points. 

Under  the  old  system,  soldiers  attending 
NCOES  courses  were  not  granted  points  for 
this  training.  Now,  soldiers  recommended  for 
E5  who  attend  the  Primary  Noncommissioned 
Officer  Course  (PNCOC),  Primary  Leadership 
Course  (PLC)  or  a Primary  Technical  Course 
will  earn  30  points.  Soldiers  recommended 
for  E6  will  earn  30  points  for  attending  basic 
NCOC,  PLC  or  a basic  technical  course. 

Fifteen  points  will  be  granted  for  on-the- 
job  experience  (OJE)  when  certified  by  your 
commander.  Up  to  15  additional  points  will 
be  awarded,  one  point  for  each  month  of 
experience  beyond  what's  required  for  cer- 
tification depending  on  MOS  requirements. 

All  other  military  courses  (except  basic 
training  and  AIT)  will  earn  two  points  per  week. 

Three  times  as  many  points  will  now  be 


awarded  for  correspondence  or  extension  courses. 
Previously,  you  earned  one  point  for  each  15 
credit  hours.  Now,  one  point  will  be  granted 
for  every  five  credit  hours.  One  point  will 
also  be  granted  for  each  semester  hour  earned 
at  a business/trade  school  or  college.  These 
points  will  be  granted  based  on  the  credit  hours 
shown  on  the  transcript  of  an  accredited  school 
or  college. 

Normally,  job  experience  and  training 
such  as  AIT  or  reclassification  training  would 
not  earn  points.  If  this  training  is  accepted 
and  credited  by  an  accredited  college  and  is 
shown  on  your  transcript,  you  will  receive  points. 

All  soldiers  will  now  receive  60  points 
for  completing  12  years  of  high  school.  Another 
15  points  will  be  awarded  for  high  school  di- 
plomas or  GED  equivalents.  A high  school  di- 
ploma or  GED  is  required  for  promotion  to 
E6.  Soldiers  competing  for  E5  who  have  not 
completed  12  years  of  school  will  get  points 
for  the  last  grade  attended  as  follows:  9th 
grade,  15  points;  10th,  30;  and  11th,  45. 

Another  change  involved  with  the  new 
worksheet  involves  the  use  of  SQT  results.  With 
the  old  worksheet,  points  were  granted  based 
on  your  raw  score  and  percentile  ranking. 

Since  the  percentile  ranking  was  not 
available  until  all  soldiers  in  your  MOS  took 
the  SQT,  scores  were  often  computed  on  the 
"No  Fault"  provision.  Now,  SQT  points  will 
be  based  on  the  raw  score  as  shown  on  your 
Individual  Soldier  Report  (ISR). 

The  No  Fault  provision  for  soldiers  who 
don't  have  SQT  is  still  included  on  the  new  form. 

According  to  officials  the  new  worksheet 
provides  the  soldier  greater  opportunity  to 
increase  his  promotion  points  and,  therefore, 
his  promotion  probability. 

For  example,  a soldier  desiring  promotion 
will  now  have  more  ways  to  increase  his  point 
total  over  the  soldier  just  waiting  his  turn. 

Also,  the  commander's  recognition  of 
a soldier's  achievements  will  now  translate 
directly  into  more  promotion  points. 
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National  Guard  Anniversary 

• The  National  Guard  — oldest  military  force  in  the  Nation  — 
has  participated  in  all  major  U.S.  conflicts  from  the  Revolution- 
ary War  to  Vietnam.  It  originated  on  October  7,  1636,  with  the 
formation  of  the  Old  North  and  East  Regiments  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Colonial  Militia.  This  month,  the  National  Guard  celebrates 
343  years  of  service. 

Today,  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the  Air  National  Guard 
total  more  than  400,000  men  and  women,  serving  in  4,380  units 
located  in  nearly  3,000  communities  in  all  50  states,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  inventory  value  of  Army  National  Guard  "on  hand"  equip- 
ment at  standard  prices,  as  of  the  end  of  FY  78,  amounted  to  $4.7 
billion. 

By  act  of  Congress,  the  Guard  is  the  primary  backup  force 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Force.  In  peacetime,  it  is  commanded  by 
state  governors,  and  serves  in  state  emergencies,  natural  disasters, 
and  civil  disturbances.  The  Guard's  role  is  unique  because  its  mem- 
bers are  part  of  the  local  community  it  serves. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1978,  290,000  members  of  the  Guard  were 
called  to  State  active  duty  to  assist  civil  authorities  during  298 
emergency  conditions. 

The  current  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  is  Lt.  Gen. 
LaVern  E.  Weber  of  Oklahoma.  Maj.  Gen.  Emmitt  H.  Walker, 

Jr.,  is  Director  of  the  Army  National  Guard. 


Simultaneous  Membership  Program 

• The  Simultaneous  Membership  Program  (SMP),  recently  ap- 
proved by  Department  of  the  Army,  is  a voluntary  officer  training 
program  for  Reserve  Component  enlisted  members.  Subject  to 
limitations,  SMP  permits  eligible  enlisted  personnel  in  the  Army, 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  to  enter  the  Advanced  Course 
of  the  ROTC  Program,  and  eligible  ROTC  Advanced  Course  cadets 
to  enlist  in  and  serve  as  officer  trainees  with  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units. 

SMP's  objective  is  to  increase  the  number  of  officers  entering 
the  Selective  Reserve  by  increasing  enrollment  in  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram. Participants  in  the  SMP  will  drill  with  their  units,  hold  the 
rank  of  cadet,  and  be  paid  according  to  the  grade  and  years  of 
service  attained,  but  not  less  than  the  grade  of  E-5. 

To  be  eligible,  individuals  must  be  enlisted  members  of 
the  ARNG  or  the  USAR  Selected  Reserve,  be  enrolled  in  the 
ROTC  Advanced  Course  non-scholarship  program,  be  assigned  to 
a reserve  component  unit  as  an  officer  trainee,  and  agree  to  volun- 
teer under  the  ROTC  Early  Commissioning  Program. 


• Service  members  can  get 
advance  information  on  whether 
CHAM  PUS  will  share  the  cost 
of  caring  for  an  emotionally  dis- 
turbed child  in  a residential  treat- 
ment center.  Details  on  these 
benefits  can  be  obtained  from 

a CHAM  PUS  advisor  or  by  writing 
CHAM  PUS,  Aurora,  Colo.  80045 

• The  Defense  Race  Relations 
Institute,  located  at  Patrick  Air 
Force  Base,  Fla.,  has  been  renamed 
the  Defense  Equal  Opportunity 
Management  Institute.  The  name 
change  reflects  an  expanded  mis- 
sion for  the  institute,  which  now 
includes  training  military  and 
civilians  as  equal  opportunity 
specialists  and  staff  officers. 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  54-56) 


Emission  Control  Standards 

• All  privately  owned  vehicles  (POV),  being  shipped  back  to 
CONUS  must  meet  U.S.  emission  control  and  safety  standards. 
According  to  the  Military  Traffic  Management  Command,  each  POV 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  owner's  declaration  that  it  meets  U.S. 
standards.  Declarations  are  accomplished  on  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Form  3520-1  and  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  Form  7.  Transportation  officers  have  full 
details. 


Christmas  Overseas  Mailing  Schedule 


Parcel 

Space 

Airlift 

Available 

Location 

Priority 

Letters 

(PAL) 

(SAM) 

Surface 

AFRICA 

8 DEC 

8 DEC 

17  NOV 

10  NOV 

10  NOV 

ALASKA 

15  DEC 

15  DEC 

8 DEC 

1 DEC 

1 DEC 

AUSTRALIA 

1 DEC 

1 DEC 

17  NOV 

10  NOV 

27  OCT 

CARIBBEAN/WEST  INDIES 

14  DEC 

14  DEC 

30  NOV 

22  NOV 

13  NOV 

CEN.  & S.  AMERICA 

1 DEC 

1 DEC 

17  NOV 

10  NOV 

10  NOV 

EUROPE 

12  DEC 

12  DEC 

28  NOV 

21  NOV 

10  NOV 

FAR  EAST 

12  DEC 

12  DEC 

28  NOV 

21  NOV 

27  OCT 

GREENLAND 

8 DEC 

8 DEC 

1 DEC 

24  NOV 

24  NOV 

HAWAII 

15  DEC 

15  DEC 

8 DEC 

1 DEC 

1 DEC 

ICELAND 

14  DEC 

14  DEC 

30  NOV 

22  NOV 

22  NOV 

MID  EAST 

5 DEC 

5 DEC 

8 NOV 

1 NOV 

1 NOV 

SOUTH  EAST  ASIA 

1 DEC 

1 DEC 

17  NOV 

10  NOV 

27  OCT 

• Members  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
are  eligible  to  use  post  theaters, 
according  to  AR  60-20.  Two 
days  of  drill  entitle  the  mem- 
bers to  attend  the  theater  twice. 
The  red  reserve  component  LD. 
card  and  a LES  are  required  for 
identification.  Dependents  may 
accompany  the  reserve  component 
servicemember. 

• People  traveling  on  a per- 
manent change  of  station  by  pri- 
vately owned  vehicle  (POV)  may 
be  granted  administrative  leave 
if  they  experience  delays  enroute 
because  of  the  gasoline  crunch. 
According  to  Joint  Travel  Regu- 
lations, the  new  commander  will 
determine  how  much  administra- 
tive leave  time  the  person  will 
be  allowed  following  a full  ex- 
planation of  the  circumstances. 


Computerized  Battlefield 

• A computerized  infantry  battlefield  training  systerti  with 
mobile  targets  has  been  installed  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  to  provide 
simulated  combat  experience  to  infantrymen.  The  system,  known 
as  the  Infantry  Remoted  Target  System  (IRETS),  has  completed 
operational  and  development  testing,  and  is  now  undergoing  engineer- 
ing review. 

The  system  is  300  meters  deep  and  has  288  targets  located 
along  16  firing  lanes.  Each  lane  is  10  meters  wide.  Installed  in 
natural  terrain,  the  system  provides  marksmanship  training  in  a 
setting  simulating  real  combat.  All  targets  are  controlled  from 
a control  center  overlooking  the  "battlefield." 

The  targets  are  three  dimensional  figures  which  pop-up, 
advance  or  retreat  at  different  speeds.  The  target  mechanism 
automatically  scores  hits  on  a printout  which  allows  instant  analysis 
of  maneuvers  and  marksmanship. 

IRETS  can  operate  totally  automatically  by  following  a pre- 
set computer  program,  semi-automatically  through  use  of  a manual 
override,  or  manually,  allowing  a training  officer  to  control  all 
targets  without  computer  assistance. 

A similar  portable  range  system  for  field  use  is  also  under 
evaluation  by  the  Army. 
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COMPLEX  ANSWER 

In  "Mindbenders"  (July  SOLDIERS) 
you  listed  Municipal  Stadium  as  the 
home  of  the  Kansas  City  Royals. 

The  Royals  no  longer  play  in  Munici- 
pal Stadium.  That  stadium  was  torn 
down  two  or  three  years  ago.  The 
Kansas  City  Royals  now  play  at  Royals 
Stadium  in  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Sports 
Complex.  The  complex  also  has  a 
football  stadium  for  the  Kansas  City 
Chiefs. 

PFC  Michael  Billquist 
Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 

Thanks  for  setting  the  record 
straight.  Our  Mindbenders  Editor 
is  still  trying  to  convince  us  that 
he  was  just  checking  to  see  if  our 
readers  were  paying  attention.  He 
contends  that  by  giving  the  wrong 
answers  he  makes  the  questions  tough- 
er. The  toughest  question  he  has 
to  answer  now  is  where  he'll  be  work- 
ing this  time  next  month.  Please 
don't  feel  guilty  about  costing  him 
his  job  and  don't  worry  about  his 
wife  and  two  little  kids.  How  much 
can  they  eat  anyway? 

WORDS  OF  PRAISE 

"Portrait  of  a First  Sergeant" 
(August  SOLDIERS)  was  an  excellent 
and  interesting  story  about  an  excep- 
tional NCO.  The  story  brought  back 
fond  memories  of  my  first  sergeant 
in  basic  training.  The  Army  can 
use  all  the  First  Sergeants  like  1st 
Sgt.  Guest  it  can  get. 

The  article  on  Fort  Detrick,  Md. 
was  also  outstanding.  I was  stationed 
at  nearby  Fort  Richie,  Md.,  and  visit- 
ed Fort  Detrick  often.  I enjoyed 
the  area  and  would  welcome  an  assign- 
ment to  Fort  Detrick  anytime. 

Sp5  Alan  A.  Gettridge 
Fort  Hood,  Texas 


SPECIALIST  CONCERN 

I'm  involved  in  an  argument  over 
whether  the  Army  ever  had  the  ranks 
Sp3,  Sp2  and  Sp9.  If  they  did,  can 
you  please  let  me  know  when?  I'm 
certain  the  Army  had  these  ranks. 
SFC  Jeff  Sukenick 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

From  July  1,  1955  to  May  31, 

1958  the  Army  had  a system  of  spe- 
cialist ranks  different  from  what 
we  have  today.  That  system  included 
Sp3  (E4),  Sp2  (E5),  Spl  (E6)  and  Mas- 
ter Specialist  ( E7 ). 

On  June  1,  1958  the  Army  created 
the  enlisted  pay  grades  E8  and  E9. 
Before  that,  the  highest  enlisted 
pay  grade,  including  first  sergeant 
and  sergeant  major,  was  E7.  When 
the  super  grades  were  added,  the 
specialist  system  was  revised,  align- 
ing the  specialist  rank  with  the  same 
numerical  pay  grades,  Sp4  (E4)  to 
Sp9  (E9). 

Although  we  haven't  been  able 
to  find  any  statistics,  we  know  that 
few  people  ever  wore  the  rank  Sp8 
and  even  fewer  (if  any)  wore  Sp9. 

We  were  also  unable  to  pinpoint 
exactly  when  the  Army  eliminated 
Sp8  and  Sp9  from  the  rank  structure . 
We  know  it  happened  sometime  in 
the  early  '60s.  Maybe  one  of  our 
readers  can  provide  an  exact  date. 

CORD  DISCORD 

Does  the  Army  Medical  Museum 
(JULY  SOLDIERS)  have  the  spinal 
cord  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  or  the 
bullet  that  pierced  his  spinal  cord? 
SSgt.  William  R.  McWhorter 
Doraville,  Ga. 

The  article  is  correct;  they 
have  the  spinal  cord  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth. 


HELD  IN  RESERVE 

On  page  23  of  the  August  SOLDIERS 
there  were  some  technical  inaccuracies 
in  the  section,  "Reserve  Duty:  Who 
Has  to  Serve?"  It  should  have  read 
as  follows: 

Most  first-time  soldiers  now 
on  active  duty  will  spend  another 
three  years  in  the  Army  Reserve. 

Everyone  who  signs  up  for  active 
or  reserve  duty  incurs  an  obligation 
to  complete  six  years  of  military 
duty.  Those  who  enlisted  for 
three  years  of  active  duty  can 
either  reenlist  in  the  active  Army 
for  three  more  years,  or  spend 
three  years  in  a reserve  status. 

A soldier  who  enlisted  for  four 
years  would  only  be  required  to 
serve  two  years  in  reserve  status. 
These  individuals  will  be  placed, 
automatically,  in  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve  (IRR).  IRR  soldiers 
are  not  required  to  attend  training 
meetings,  or  annual  reserve  sessions. 
This  requirement  applies  to  both 
male  and  female  soldiers  who 
enlist  before  their  26th  birthday. 

Maj.  Robert  M.  Lacheen 

Washington,  D.C. 

TOP  MOTIVATION 

Your  article,  "Portrait  of  a First 
Sergeant"  (August  SOLDIERS),  was 
refreshing.  When  I read  about  men 
like  1st  Sgt.  Guest,  it  restores  my 
faith  in  the  system  of  leadership 
through  motivation.  Senior  NCOs 
who  know  and  practice  that  art  always 
have  the  better  units.  As  has  been 
the  standard  for  a long  time,  the 
example  leads  the  way.  It  appears 
1st  Sgt.  Guest  sets  the  kind  of  ex- 
ample that  I would  have  no  problem 
following. 

SFC  Alvin  Burrell,  Jr. 

Greenville,  S.C. 
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BUCK  IN  THE  SYSTEM 

The  inside  of  the  back  cover  of 
SOLDIERS  magazine  had  always 
been  a minor  annoyance  to  me  until 
I received  the  July  '79  issue.  Hurrah 
for  Bucky  Dent!  I only  hope  your 
future  issues  will  alternate  between 
male  and  female  pinups.  Keep  up 
the  good  work! 

Sp4  Mary  K.  Patten 
Fort  Benning,  Ga. 


GOOD  FOR  THE  GOOSE 

Thank  you  for  the  photo  captioned 
"Hands  on  Training"  (Bucky  Dent). 

The  morale  of  the  girls  at  USACC- 
TRADOC,  Fort  Monroe,  Va.  zoomed 
100  per  cent  after  viewing  that  de- 
lightful male.  What  a fantastic  sur- 
prise after  seeing  nothing  but  girls 
all  the  time. 

A Yankee  Fan 
Fort  Monroe,  Va. 


The  HSM  is  not  an  individual  award. 
Like  all  service  medals  it  is  given 
for  honorable  performance  of  mili- 
tary duty  within  specified  limited 
dates  and  in  specified  geographical 
areas.  Individuals  deserving  special 
recognition  for  humanitarian  deeds, 
or  any  other  service,  should  be  nomi- 
nated for  an  appropriate  award  as 
outlined  in  AR  672-5-1. 

RIGHT  BUT  WRONG 


SOLDIERS  will,  from  time  to 
time,  feature  male  pinups.  But  be- 
cause the  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  audience  is  male,  it's  doubtful 
that  the  pinups  will  alternate  on 
a regular  basis. 

MUSICAL  SALUTE 

The  women  in  the  3 1 2th  Army 
Reserve  Band,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  would 
like  to  express  our  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation to  your  magazine.  We  receive 
SOLDIERS  regularly  and  the  men 
of  our  unit  have  always  enjoyed  your 
back  cover.  It  often  decorates  our 
commander's  door.  Finally  your  maga- 
zine came  through  with  the  picture 
of  Bucky  Dent.  We  are  sure  we  speak 
for  the  women  of  other  units  when 
we  say  your  July  1979  issue  was  a 
treat. 

Much  thanks. 

Women  of  the  312th  Army 
Reserve  Band 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

OPPOSING  VIEWPOINT 

I've  seen  it  all  now.  Equality 
has  truly  been  achieved.  What  better 
proof  than  the  glossy  of  Bucky  Dent. 
Yes,  equality  has  been  attained,  and 
it  SUCKS! 

1st  Sgt.  Fred  Kervin 
Phoenix,  Az. 


BLANKET  ENDORSEMENT 

Thank  you,  SOLDIERS,  for  Bucky 
Dent  (JULY  79).  He  can  eat  crackers 
in  my  bed  anytime! 

SGT  Sharon  R.  White  Eyes 
Bismarck,  N.D. 


"Hey!  I like  your  T-shirt,  Sarge!” 


GOOD  DEEDS 

Who  can  one  write  to,  to  provide 
input  for  the  evaluation  of  deeds 
to  be  considered  for  the  Humanitarian 
Service  Medal?  I am  sure  that  there 
are  a lot  of  individuals  that  are  deserv- 
ing of  this  award  but  don't  know  how 
to  get  their  deeds  approved. 

CWO  3 Ronald  R.  Schwall 
APO  New  York 


The  H.  Charles  McBarron's  paint- 
ing, "Hell  Fighters"  of  the  369th 
Infantry  in  France  1918  (June  SOL- 
DIERS), is  correct  showing  the  men 
carrying  French  equipment  and  armed 
&ith  French  rifles  and  bayonets. 
However,  the  researchers  apparently 
failed  to  tell  him  that  they  also  wore 
the  French  helmet. 

Col.  Robert  J.  Icks  (USA  Ret.) 
Elmhurst,  III. 

WRONG  AND  RIGHT 

In  the  August  SOLDIERS  the  cap- 
tion on  page  9 reads,  "Trainee  checks 
out  the  driver's  seat."  The  man  is 
actually  in  the  gunner's  seat. 

The  article  on  1st  Sgt.  Guest 
was  excellent.  I served  with  Company 
A,  1st  Battalion,  18th  Infantry,  while 
on  TDY  in  Alaska.  Guest  was  the 
first  sergeant,  and  he  helped  us  get 
through  70  degrees  below  zero 
weather.  He  was  a driving  force 
and  a pleasure  to  serve  with. 

SSgt.  David  M.  Liles 
APO  New  York 


SOLDIERS  Is  for  soldiers  and  we  Invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  1 50  words — a postcard  will  do — and  Include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  withhold  your  name 
If  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because  of 
space.  We  can't  publish  or  answer  every  one  but  we'll 
use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to:  Feed- 
back, SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  VA 
22314. 
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Sgt.  Maj.  Bruce  N.  Bant 

THE  ARMY  describes  it  as  the 
succession  of  commanding  officers, 
from  a superior  to  a subordinate, 
through  which  command  is  exer- 
cised. It  is  the  most  fundamental, 
most  important  organizational 
management  tool  used  by  the  Army. 
“It”  is  the  chain  of  command. 

It  extends  from  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  in  Chief,  down 
through  the  ranks  to  those  who  lead 
the  smallest  Army  element,  and  on 
to  the  soldier  in  the  field. 

The  command  channel  also 
runs  upward  from  each  private  to 
the  President. 

For  most  soldiers  the  chain 
of  command  begins  with  their  squad 
leader.  From  there  it  goes  to  the 
platoon  leader,  company  com- 
mander and  to  those  others  up  the 
line  with  command  responsibility. 


YETZER: “The 
platoon 
sergeant  and 
first  sergeant 
are  the  . . . 
most 
responsive  to 
our  problems." 


Positions  up  the  line  such  as 
platoon  sergeant  and  first  sergeant 
are  not  in  the  chain  of  command. 
Technically,  they  fall  into  a different 
category  known  as  the  NCO  channel 
of  communications.  In  actuality, 
though,  according  to  everyone 
from  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  to  Pvt. 
2 Jeff  Yetzer,  Company  A,  2d 
Battalion,  19th  Infantry,  the  platoon 
sergeant  and  first  sergeant  are  the 
two  most  important  and  most 
responsive  people  the  soldier  sees. 

The  various  responsibilities 
of  command  always  remain  with  the 
person  in  the  position  of  command. 
In  other  words,  the  company  com- 
mander is  responsible  to  the  battal- 
ion commander  for  everything  his 
company  does  or  does  not  do.  The 
battalion  commander  is  responsible 
to  the  brigade  commander  and  so 
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on  up  the  line.  In  relation  to  his 
superior,  a commander  can’t  dele- 
gate any  of  his  responsibilities. 
However,  in  relation  to  his  subor- 
dinates he  does  subdivide  his  re- 
sponsibilities and  authority. 

So,  when  a company  com- 
mander accepts  that  position,  he 
also  accepts  the  responsibility  for 
that  company.  His  first  consider- 
ation is  the  successful  completion 
of  the  mission,  followed  closely  by 
the  care  of  his  personnel  and  equip- 
ment. To  live  up  to  those  responsi- 
bilities, the  commander  must  have 
the  authority  from  the  battalion 
commander,  and  it  can  be  traced 
back  up  the  chain  of  command  to 
the  commander  in  chief. 

In  effect,  when  your  squad 
leader  falls  you  out  in  the  morning 
for  physical  training,  he's  doing  so 
with  authority  derived  from  the 
President. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  Mr. 
Carter  is  standing  on  the  White 
House  lawn  shouting,  “The  next 
exercise  will  be  the  squat  bender. 
The  squat  bender.  I’ll  count  the 
cadence,  you  count  the  repetitions. 
Ready,  exercise!” 

What  it  does  mean  is  that  the 
President  has  guaranteed  the 
American  people  an  armed  force 
that’s  fit  to  fight.  He  placed  that 
responsibility  on  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  gave  him  the  authority 
to  carry  it  out.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  passed  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  whogave  itto  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  so  on,  all  the  way  down 
to  the  squad  leader.  The  squad 
leader  has  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  his  squad  physically  fit,  but 
the  overall  responsibility  for  a fit 
armed  force  remains  with  the  Pres- 
ident. 

That’s  how  the  chain  of 
command  is  supposed  to  work  down 
through  the  ranks.  But  how  is  it 
supposed  to  work  in  the  opposite 
direction? When  PFC  Dan  K.  Goad, 
Fort  Stewart,  Ga.,  doesn’t  get  paid, 
can  he  reasonably  expect  to  talk  to 
the  President  about  his  problems? 
After  all,  every  time  he  walks  into 
the  orderly  room  he  sees  that  row 
of  photos  personifying  the  chain  of 
command  headed  by  President 
Carter.  Why  shouldn’t  he  be  able 


When  Goad 
doesn’t  get 
paid,  can  he 
reasonably 
expect  to 
talk  to  the 
President? 


to  see  him? 

Well,  aside  from  the  obvious 
reasons,  there’s  the  basic  fact  that 
the  problem  should  be  solved  at  a 
much  lower  level!  It's  a built-in 
“Catch  22.”  If  the  chain  of  com- 
mand is  working,  the  problem  will 
be  solved  at  the  installation  level, 
and  Goad  has  no  reason  to  see  the 
President.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
chainisn'tworking,  he  won’t  beable 
to  use  it  to  reach  the  President.  So 
unless  Goad  is  facing  a firing  squad 
or  some  other  equally  grim,  career- 
ending situation,  the  chances  of  his 
reaching  the  President,  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  the  solution  of  personal  prob- 
lems are  relatively  slim. 

“In  fact,”  according  to  Army 
Chief  ofStaff,  Gen.  E.  C.  Meyer, 
“if  the  problem  gets  up  to  me,  the 
system  isn’t  working.  The  more 
problems  that  come  to  me,  the  less 
effective  the  chain  of  command. 

“The  things  that  ought  to 
reach  me  are  those  policy  issues  that 
have  an  impact  on  the  soldier  that 
we  at  the  Department  of  the  Army 
didn’t  anticipate.  People  should  feel 
free  to  raise  those  issues  through 
the  chain  of  command  without  hav- 
ingthem  blockedat  some  levelalong 
the  way.” 

The  true  chain  of  command, 
says  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army 
William  A.  Connelly,  is  one  that 
works  well  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top.  “When  the  leader  at  the  lowest 
level  detects  a problem  that  is  not 
within  his  capability  to  solve,  that 
problem  should  be  passed  up  the 
chain  until  it  reaches  a level  that 
has  the  guidance,  resources  and 
capability  to  solve  it.” 

That’s  the  who,  what,  why 
and  how  of  the  chain  of  command. 


Timely  information  needed  to  suc- 
cessfully accomplish  the  mission 
flows  freely  in  both  directions. 

But  how  is  the  chain  of 
command  working  in  the  Army 
today?  How  well  does  it  work  for 
the  people  at  the  battalion  level  and 
below?  They’re  the  people  who  get 
the  job  done.  They’re  the  ones  who 
build  the  bridges,  drive  the  tanks 
and  take  the  hills.  They’re  the  most 
important  to  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  mission. 

To  find  out  what  those  sol- 
diers think  of  the  chain  of  command 
and  how  it’s  working,  soldiers 
went  to  Fort  Stewart,  Ga.,  home 
of  the  24th  Infantry  Division. 

Fort  Stewart  is  a growing 
post  with  modern  facilities.  It’s 
isolated  in  the  sandy  pine  forest  of 
southeastern  Georgia.  It's  been  said 
of  Fort  Stewart,  “This  isn’t  the  end 
of  the  world  . . . but  you  can  see 
it  from  here.”  What  better  place  to 
see  how  the  chain  of  command  is 
working? 

soldiers  interviewed  some 
of  the  men  from  the  2d  Battalion, 
19th  Infantry,  to  get  their  impres- 
sions on  the  subject.  The  following 
are  some  of  their  comments,  and 
questions,  and  some  of  the 
responses  from  different  levels  in 
their  chain  of  command. 

PFC  Allen  D.  Tripp,  Com- 
pany C:  “The  chain  of  command 


TRIPP: 
“The 
chain  of 
command  is 
like  gravity. 
Coming 
down  is 
easy,  going 
up  is 
harder.” 


works  like  gravity.  Orders  and 
directives  flow  downward  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Trying  to  get  back  up 
the  chain  is  sometimes  a problem.” 
Maj.  Gen.  James  B.  Vaught, 
commander  of  the  24th  Infantry 
Division  at  the  time  of  the  interview, 
agrees  with  Tripp.  “People  aremore 
responsive  to  their  superiors  than 
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The  senior  military  man  in  the  chain  of  command  is  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  Gen.  E.  C.  Meyer.  Here  are  some  of  Gen.  Meyer’s 
thoughts  on  the  chain  of  command 


“The  biggest  problem  in  the  chain  of  command  is  what  I call 
vertical  discrimination — obstacles  to  the  free  flow  of  information  either 
up  or  down.  I would  contend  that  the  greater  difficulty  seems  to  be 
in  the  upward  flow  of  information- 

“In  good  organizations  where  you  have  sensitive,  knowledgeable 
leaders  who  are  comfortable  and  confident  pf  their  own  capabilities, 
you  find  a free  flow  of  information. 

“Where  you  have  people  who  feel  free  to  discuss  problems  without 
having  to  worry  about  losing  a stripe  or  losing  their  job,  then  you  have 
a working  chain  of  command. 

“Soldiers  should  feel  free  to  come  to  their  NCO  with  their  problems 
and  concerns  and  know  that  the  NCO  is  genuinely  concerned.  People 
have  to  feel  free  to  articulate  their  views  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain 
the  discipline  that  is  absolutely  essential. 

“The  problem  isn’t  only  young,  inexperienced  NCOs.  It's  some- 
times the  senior  NCO  who’s  been  around  so  long  that  he’s  become 
insensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  soldier.  The  first  sergeant  and  the  sergeant 
major  have  heard  the  same  problem  thousands  of  times  but  for  the 


private  it’s  a first  time.  I can  under-  jj 
stand  why  that  NCO  is  a little  har-  I 
dened.  Yet  the  good  sergeants,  the  ) 
good  NCOs,  are  those  who  enable  us  J 
to  overcome  vertical  discrimination. 
They  understand  that  for  each  private 
that  problem  is  a first  and  somehow 
they  have  to  be  sensitive  to  it. 

“Both  sides  have  to  understand 
the  fact  that  each  one  speaks  from 
a different  position.  That’s  not  to  say 
there’s  a generation  gap.  I think  that’s 
acop  out.  Where  genuine  interest  and 
concern  exist,  there’s  no  generation 
gap. 

“When  the  young  soldier  chal- 
lenges the  commander  on  some  mat- 
terand  there’safree.open  and  honest 
discussion,  that’s  not  a generation 
gap.  Hell,  that’s  healthy.  There  must" 
be  the  realization  though  that,  in  the 
end,  someone  has  to  make  a decision. 

“The  problem  of  the  young, 
inexperienced  NCO  in  the  chain  of 
command  is  not  one  that  l‘m  overly 
alarmed  about.  When  I went  into 
combat  with  my  company  in  Korea, 

I had  an  E6,  an  E5  and  a corporal 
for  platoon  leaders.  It  was  not  ideal, 
but  they  got  the  job  done.  Let’s  face 
it,  when  the  war  comes  we  go  with 
what  we  have. 

“We  are  working  to  improve 
both  the  manning  and  experience 
levels  of  the  NCO  corps  but  there  is 
no  simple,  short-term  solution.  The  ! 
Army  can’t  immediately  promote  ev-  i 
eryone  and  it  wouldn’t  want  to.  We  i 
have  to,  over  a period  of  time,  develop 
our  NCO  corps.  We  have  to  train  those 
young  men  that  we  want  as  NCOs;  i 
and  we  must  act  to  keep  the  very  best 
we  can.  They  are  the  Army’s  future. 

“When  a leader  has  time  to 
explain  why  a soldier  is  doing  some- 
thing, I think  he  or  she  ought  to  take 
ffme  to  explain.  I realize  that  some- 
times the  time  just  doesn’t  exist  to 
go  through  a long  explanation  and 
the  soldiers  know  that  too,  and  they’ll 
go  along  with  you.  There  are  also 
times  when  the  military  quite  clearly 
says  that  you  just  have  to  do  it  because 
I say  you  have  t do  it.  But  if  you 
cut  them  off  all  the  time  without  an 
explanation,  you’ll  never  have  their 
support  and  you’ll  never  enjoy  their 
confidence. 

“Whenever  possible,  you 
should  take  time  to  explain.  When  the 
soldier  knows  what  you're  trying  to 
do,  he’ll  do  a better  job  for  you  and 
he’ll  be  more  likely  to  do  it  willingly. 
Good  leaders  just  don’t  hide  behind 
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he  chain  of  command.  It’s  part  of 
eadership,  part  of  the  chain  of  com- 
nand’s  function  to  make  sure  the 
roops  understand  what  it  is  you’re 
rying  to  get  done. 

“Each  day  when  a platoon 
;ergeant  takes  his  platoon  out  into 
he  field  he  ought  to  say,  Okay,  today 
ve’re  going  to  learn  this.’  At  the  end 
>f  the  day  he  should  say,  ‘How  many 
earned  what  we  set  out  to  learn  and 
tow  many  didn’t?' 

“If  he  takes  the  same  approach 
vith  weekly  and  monthly  objectives, 
he  soldier  will  begin  to  see  where 
lefits  intothebig  picture.  He’ll  realize 
le’s  a part  of  it,  a very  important  part 
if  it. 

“Soldiers  have  a legitimate 
jripe  when  they  complain  about  too 
nany  changes,  especially  in  the 
raining  schedule.  The  training  or 
ivents  schedule  should  be  locked  in 
it  least  a month  or  two  in  advance, 
tnd  the  unit  should  stick  to  it.  Good 
inits  follow  training  schedules;  bad 
mits  don’t.  It’s  as  simple  as  that. 

“You  should  be  able  to  walk 
nto  a battalion  headquarters  and 
>ick  up  a training  schedule  and  see 
ixactly  what  the  unit  is  doing.  If 
hey’re  not  doing  what  the  schedule 
lays,  then  generally  that  unit  is 
ouled  up. 

“If  units  follow  the  training 
ichedule,  the  quality  of  training  im- 
jroves  because  instructors  have 
nore  time  to  prepare.  If  units  follow 
he  training  schedule,  everyone  has 
i sense  of  direction.  If  units  follow 
he  training  schedule,  the  troops  are 
joing  to  say,  Hey,  they  have  a 
ichedule  and  a plan  for  my  time  and 
hey’re  following  it.  My  unit  and  my 
commander  really  have  their  act  to- 
jether.  They  really  know  what 
hey’re  doing.’  If  a unit  has  a training 
ichedule  and  doesn’t  follow  it,  their 
jnit  and  its  commander  are  poor 
banners  and  the  troops  know  it 

“Overall,  I’m  encouraged  at 
vhat  I see  in  the  chain  of  command, 
think  it’s  more  responsive  today  to 
he  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
roops  than  at  many  times  in  the 
)ast. 

“As  we  work  to  develop  our 
^oung  leaders  and  as  we  work  to 
setter  understand  the  needs  of  our 
foung  soldiers,  we  strengthen  the 
:hain  of  command  resulting  in  bet- 
:er,  more  cohesive  units.  I sense  an 
^my  that’s  working  hard,  and  the 
future  looks  good." 


VAUGHT: 
“People 
are  more 
responsive  to 
superiors 
than  they  are 
to  sub- 
ordinates.” 


they  are  to  subordinates.  It's  human 
nature,  and  no  matter  how  hard  we 
try  we’ll  nevercompletely  solve  that 
problem.  In  fact,  at  Fort  Stewart, 
we’re  using  it  to  our  advantage. 
We’ve  started  ‘Dial-A-Boss’  here. 
If  a soldier  has  a problem  or  a 
suggestion,  all  he  has  to  do  is  pick 
up  the  phone  and  call  me.  His 
message  is  recorded.  Each  day  I get 
a transcript  of  all  incoming  calls, 
and  the  actions  begin  at  the  top. 

“This  isn’t  by-passing  the 
chain  of  command.  It’s  using  it  to 
its  best  advantage,  solvingproblems 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

Cpl.  Melvin  R.  McNeil,  a 
squad  leader  in  Company  C,  says, 
“If  you  want  to  see  the  chain  of 
command  work  well  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top,  do  something  wrong. 


McNEIL: 
“To  see  the 
chain  work 
well  from 
the  bottom 
to  the 
top,  do 
something 
wrong." 


Break  a window,  smash  a truck  or 
damage  a weapon  and  you’ll  hear 
from  battalion  so  fast  your  head  will 
be  spinning.  Tryingto  get  aresponse 
to  a personal  problem  isn’t  always 
quite  that  easy.’’ 

PFC  Rickie  LaFollette, 
Company  C,  sees  the  problem  in 
the  chain  of  command  as  being  that 
of  inexperienced  squad  leaders. 
“Most  of  our  squad  leaders  are  E4s 
and  E5s.  They  don't  have  the 


know-how  or  experience  to  solve 
their  own  problems,  much  less 
ours.” 

His  company  commander, 
Capt.  John  L.  Nations,  says,  “I 
don’t  know  any  members  of  the  unit 
who  work  harder  at  their  jobs  than 
the  squad  leaders.  We’ve  placed 
them  in  positions  of  authority  and 


LaFOLLETTE: 
“Most 
squad 
leaders 
don’t  have 
the 

know-how 
to  solve 
their  own 
problems, 
much  less 
ours . . 


responsibility  without  giving  them 
the  time  todevelop  into  experienced 
squad  leaders.” 

“Most  of  them,”  says  2d  Lt. 
James  0.  Barclay,  a platoon  leader 
in  Company  C.,  “know  their  jobs. 
They  know  their  mission  and  in- 
fantrymen. They  need  leadership 
training,  but  most  of  all  they  need 


NATIONS: 
“I  don’t 
know 
anyone 
who  works 
harder  at 
their  jobs 
than  the 
squad 
leaders.” 


experience.  They  understand  the 
mission  but  not  necessarily  the 
assets  available  to  perform  that 
mission.  We  expect  them  to  solve 
problems  of  others  that  they  still 
have  themselves.” 

Col.  James  E.  Shelton,  com- 
mander, 2d  Brigade,  24th  Infantry 
Division,  says,  “When  a soldier  has 
a problem  or  a question!  he  wants 
an  answer,  and  he  wants  it  now. 
We’re  an  impatient  people  and 
there’s  no  reason  to  believe  our 
young  soldiers  aren’t  impatient,  too. 
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| "The  concept  of  the  chain  of 
2 command  hasn't  changed 
I since  I’ve  been  in  the  Army,” 
s SMA  William  A.  Connelly 
£ says. "And it’snochange that 
it  doesn’t  work  properly  in  all 
units. 

“What  happens,  many 
times,  is  that  a leader  will 
receive  information,  guid- 
ance or  orders  from  above. 
He  selects  what  he  thinks  is 
important  and  passes  that  to 
his  subordinate  who  in  turn 
does  the  same  thing.  By  the 
time  the  word  reaches  the 
soldiers  who  do  the  work,  the 
only  thing  they  get  is,  ‘Do  it!’ 
“That’s  necessary 
sometimes,  but  most  of  the 
time  it’s  not.  NCOs,  whenever 
possible,  should  take  time  to 
explain  why.  Soldiers  will  do 
anything  you  ask  them  to  do 
if  they  know  why,  and  why 
it’s  important. 

“NCOs  are  the  key  to 
keeping  the  chain  of  command  functioning  and  credible. 
When  they  receive  instructions,  it’s  important  that  they 
understand  those  instructions.  If  they  don’t,  then  they 
must  ask  questions.  They  must  ask  questions  that  affect 
them  as  NCOs  and  they  must  ask  questions  that  affect 
their  soldiers. 

"Soldiers  will  sometimes  side-step  the  chain  of 
commandandwritetotheircongressman  orthe  President. 
That  usually  happens  when  someone  in  the  chain  wasn’t 
sensitive  or  wasn’t  responsive. 

"Most  soldiers  know  they’re  not  going  to  win  every 
battle.  They  know  that  the  answer  has  to  be  ‘no’  once 
in  a while.  They  can  understand  that.  What  they  don’t 
Understand  is  why  it  takes  three  weeks  to  say  no. 

"When  a soldier  has  to  go  outside  the  chain  of 
command,  it’s  a sign  that  the  chain  isn’t  working.  If  we 
have  the  answer,  we  ought  to  give  it  to  the  soldier.  If 
we  don’t,  he’s  going  to  write  to  his  congressman  and 
we’re  going  to  have  to  give  him  the  answer.  All  we  do 
is  complicate  a simple  situation. 

"What  NCOs  and  officers  alike  have  to  learn  is  how 
to  listen  to  problems.  You  may  have  heard  that  problem 
many  times  before  and  half  the  time  the  soldier  just  wants 
to  get  it  off  his  chest,  but  you  have  to  listen.  People  will 
be  surprised  how  many  problems  they  can  resolve  just 
by  being  interested  enough  to  listen. 

"Besides, there  is  usually  some  validity  in  everything 
the  soldier  has  to  say. 

“What  those  in  the  chain  of  command  must  do 
is  determine  what  does  have  validity  and  do  something 
about  it.  Sometimes  it’s  simply  a matter  of  perception. 
Sometimes  the  soldier  just  thinks  he’s  got  a problem. 
Well,  if  the  soldier  thinks  he  has  a problem,  then  he  really 
has  a problem. 

"The  good  chain  of  command,  the  working  chain 
of  command,  the  effective  chain  of  command  will 
respond." 


BARCLAY: 
“Squad 
leaders 
need 
leadership 
training  and 
they  need 
experience." 


“When  the  rifleman  needs  an 
answer,  he  should  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  get  that  answer  from  his 
squad  leader.  That’s  not  always  the 
case  today.  The  first  link  in  the  chain 
is  often  our  weakest  link.  How  can 
the  chain  work  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  when  we  lack  the  leadership 
at  the  first  level? 

“The  men  in  those  positions 
are  doing  their  best  but  they  just 
don’t  have  the  experience.  The 
experienced  E6  squad  leader  is  on 
the  TO&E,  but  he  just  isn’t  in  the 
inventory.’’ 

Squad  leader  McNeil  says, 
“It  always  gets  down  to  the  squad 
leader,  doesn’t  it?  It’s  true  that  we 
don’t  have  the  experience  and 
background  of  the  platoon  sergeant 
or  first  sergeant,  but  we  have  some- 
thing they  don’t.  We  grew  up  with 
these  guys.  We  went  to  school  with 
them.  We  joined  the  Army  together. 
We  know  where  they’re  coming 
from. 

“We  may  not  have  the  expe- 
rience to  solve  all  the  problems,  but 
a lot  of  the  times  we’re  able  to 
prevent  problems  that  the  older 
NCOs  don’t  even  recognize.  It’s 
easier  for  them  to  talk  to  us  than 
to  some  of  the  senior  NCOs.’’ 

“We  recognize  the  problem 


SHELTON: 
“When  a 
soldier  has 
a problem, 
he  wants  an 
answer 
now.” 
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of  inexperienced  junior  NCOs,” 
Gen.  Vaught  says,  “and  we’redoing 
something  about  it.  You  just  can’t 
solve  a problem  like  that  overnight. 
It  takes  time.  We  have  an  NCO 
Academy  here  that’s  working  night 
and  day  on  just  that  problem,  but 
you  can’t  teach  experience. 

“I’m  not  actually  convinced 
that  it’s  as  big  a problem  as  some 
people  make  it  out  to  be.  If  your 
troops  are  properly  motivated  and 
your  squad  leaders  are  receiving  the 
proper  support  from  above,  the 
problem  will  disappear.  If  everyone 
stands  around  pointing  a finger,  the 
problem  will  never  get  solved. 

‘ The  best  battalion  stationed 
at  Fort  Stewart,  maybe  in  the  whole 
Army,’’  the  general  continues,  “is 


the  Ranger  Battalion.  It  has  the  same 
shortages  as  the  other  units  on  post, 
yet  it  doesn’t  have  the  same  prob- 
lems. Their  chain  of  command 
works  well.  Why?  Because  the  men 
are  highly  motivated  and  the  leaders 
lead.” 

Both  Sp4  James  Watson  Jr. 
and  Pvt.  2 Clifford  King  of  Company 
A would  like  to  get  more  information 
and  they  want  it  sooner.  King  points 
out,  “Your  squad  leader  says  what. 
You  say  when.  He  says  now.  All 


we’re  asking  for  is  a little  lead  time, 
a little  reaction  time.” 

According  to  Watson, 
“Someone  up  the  line  has  to  know 
what’s  going  on,  but  they  sit  on  the 
information  until  the  last  possible 
minute  and  then  we’re  expected  to 
react.  In  combat  or  emergency 
situations  you  can  accept  that,  but 
not  in  routine  training.” 

The  battalion  commander, 
Lt.  Col.  John  S.  Luallin,  agrees. 
“We  have  to  furnish  our  people 
accurate,  timely  information.  The 
soldier  wants  to  know  and  we  have 
an  obligation  to  inform  him.  He  has 
to  have  time  to  react. 


t 


LUALLIN: 
“We 
have  to 
provide 
our 

people 

accurate, 

timely 

information." 
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“If  we’re  successful  in  get- 
ting the  information  through  to  the 
soldier  in  training,  we  make  his  job 
easier,  and,  at  the  same  time,  we 
build  confidence  in  the  chain  of 
command.  If  we  can  do  that,  then 
we  won’t  have  to  worry  about 
combat.  They’ll  respond.” 

“Any  time  you  spend  more 
than  one-third  of  your  time  on 
planning  and  decision-making,” 
Col.  Shelton  says,  “and  less  than 
two-thirds  of  your  time  carrying  out 
plans,  you’re  causing  unnecessary 
hardships  on  those  men  who  have 
to  do  the  job. 

“This  isn’t  only  true  for 
training  operations.  It  also  applies 
to  personal  problems.  When  a sol- 
dier goes  to  the  chain  of  command 
with  a problem , he  wants  an  answer 
andhewantsit  now.  He  understands 
that  every  problem  isn’t  going  to  be 
settled  the  way  he  would  like,  and 
he  can  accept  that.  What  he  can’t 
accept  is  the  fact  that  it  sat  in 
someone’s  in-basket  for  two 
weeks,”  Shelton  says.  “Sometimes 
the  chain  of  command  causes  more 


problems  than  it  solves  simply  be- 
cause its  reaction  time  is  too  slow.” 
“The  biggest  problem  with 
the  chain  of  command,”  according 
to  Sp4  Lee  H.  Malphrus,  Company 
C,  “is  they  can’t  make  up  their 
minds.  When  we  do  get  word  with 
plenty  of  time  to  do  the  job,  you 


MALPHRUS: 
“When 
we  get 
time  to 
do  the 
job,  the 
work  will 
improve.” 


can  bet  that,  surer  than  hell,  the 
word  will  change.” 

PFC  Jeffrey  J.  Lyons,  Com- 
pany A,  goes  along  with  that.  “If 
you  look  at  the  duty  roster  and 
training  schedule  before  you  go 
home,  it  doesn’t  mean  anything.  The 
next  morning  when  you  return, 


LYONS: 

“Duty 

rosters 

change 

overnight; 

in  the 

morning, 

everything 

is 

different.” 


everything  has  changed.  It’s  dif- 
ferent training  at  a different  time. 
Y ou’re  on  the  duty  roster  and  you  ’re 
in  the  wrong  uniform.” 

“That’s  especially  tough  on 
the  guys  who  live  off  post.”  Sp4 
Herbert  Elliot,  Company  A,  says. 
“When  I come  in  and  find  out  I’m 
in  the  wrong  uniform  or  that  I’m 
on  duty  that  night,  it  can  really  be 
a hassle.” 

“That  doesn't  happen  every 
day,”  says  PFC  Allen  C.  Tripp  of 
Company  C.  “But  it  happens 
enough  to  be  a pain.  If  they  really 
want  to  build  confidence  in  the  chain 
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ELLIOT: 
“Overnight 
changes  in 
the  duty 
roster  can 
be  a big 
hassle.” 


of  command,  let  them  put  something 
out  and  stick  to  it.” 

“This  is  another  one  of  those 
times  when  everyone  in  the  chain 
of  command  can  learn  something 
from  the  troops,”  Capt.  Nations 
says.  “They're  absolutely  right. 
There  are  too  many  changes. 
Sometimes  the  changes  are  made 
here,  sometimes  at  battalion  and 
sometimes  they  come  down  from 
post  headquarters.  The  lower  you 
get  in  the  chain  the  more  changes 
you  have  to  live  with.  At  times  the 
changes  are  necessary,  but  at  other 
times  a little  better  planning  could 
eliminate  many  of  them.” 

Gen.  Vaught  accepts  some  of 
the  blame.  “When  there  are  a lot 
of  changes,  you  can  bet  I had 
something  to  do  with  them.  Re- 
quirements change,  priorities 


SIMPSON: 
“We  want 
more  time 
in  the  field 
training  as 
infantrymen.” 


in  the  ‘green’  phase,  they  concen- 
trate on  training  and  have  very  few 
details.  When  they’re  in  ‘amber,’ 
they’re  doing  make  up  training  and 
testing,  and  their  post  details  in- 
crease. When  they’re  in  ‘red,’  any- 
thing goes,” 

PFC  Melvin  Simpson,  Com- 
pany A,  says,  “What  the  people  up 
the  chain  of  command  don't  seem 
to  understand  is  that  we  want  more 
time  in  the  field  training  as  inf- 
antrymen.” 

Pvt.  2 Michael  Thompson, 
Company  C,  agrees.  “We  all  know 
how  to  cut  grass  and  wash  trucks. 
What  we  want  to  know  is  how  to 
fight  like  infantrymen.” 


THOMPSON: 
“We  know 
how  to  cut 
grass;  we 
want  to 
know  how 
to  fight . . .” 


A squad  leader  in  Company 
C,  Cpl.  Pedro  C.  Lozano  under- 
stands that  complaint.  “The  average 
infantryman  will  clean  his  rifle 
maybe  a hundred  times  in  a year, 
sometimes  as  many  as  three  times 
a week.  He’ll  probably  only  fire  it 
once  or  twice  a year.  Which  is  more 
important?  1 know  what  the  guys 
in  the  squad  will  tell  you , and  it  won’t 
be  cleaning  an  unused  weapon.” 
That’s  the  same  thing  the 
commanding  general  will  tell  you. 
“I  feel  that  an  organization  should 
do  what  itsmission  implies . . .most 


change,  and  situations  change.  That 
is  especially  true  here  in  the  summer 
months  because  we  have  so  many 
Reservists  training  on  post.  Every 
day  the  support  they  require  is 
different.  The  division  has  to 
respond  with  that  support. 

“To  help  eliminate  some  of 
the  changes  when  the  soldiers  are 
in  heavy  training,  we’ve  set  up  a 
three-phase  system.  When  a unit  is 


LOZANO: 
“The 
average 
soldier 
cleans  his 
rifle  more 
than  he 
fires  it . . .” 


of  the  time.  The  men  of  the  24th 
Infantry  Division  should  spend  most 
of  their  time  being  infantrymen.  We 
have  budget  limitations,  material 
limitations  and  time  and  space  limi- 
tations, but  our  top  priority  should 
be  concentrating  on  being  infantry. 
Everything  else  is  secondary.” 

Everyone  soldiers  spoke 
with  in  the  24th  Infantry  Division 
agreed  on  what  the  chain  of  com- 
mand is  and  how  it  should  work. 
Overall,  they  also  agreed  that  it 
worked  pretty  well  at  Fort  Stewart. 
They  all  had  some  idea  as  to  what 
the  problems  are  and  how  to  solve 
them.  And,  surprisingly  enough,  the 
problems  were  pretty  much  the 
same  for  the  private  as  they  were 
for  the  general,  and  the  solutions 
weren’t  that  far  apart  either. 

The  private  wants  to  spend 
more  time  doing  his  job — being  an 
infantryman  in  this  case.  The  chain 
of  command  can  help  him  do  that 
by  providing  more  experienced 
NCOs  as  squad  leaders  and  giving 
him  more  time  to  react.  Most  im- 
portant to  the  man  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chain  is  fewer  changes  in 
orders,  duty  rosters  and  training 
schedules. 

So  that’s  the  chain  of  com- 
mand. Its  beauty  is  its  simplicity. 
It's  a chain  of  responsibility  and 
authority  through  which  command 
is  exercised.  It  works  best  when 
information  flows  as  freely  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  as  it  does  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom. 

It  works  well  in  some  units, 
not  so  well  in  others.  When  a unit 
has  concern  for  its  men,  is  respon- 
sive to  their  needs  and  has  that  kind 
of  information  flow,  it  has  a chain 
of  command.  When  it  doesn’t,  it  has 
a collection  of  photographs  outside 
the  orderly  room  door.  □ 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Maj.  Den 
James  B.  Vaught  was  interviewed  for 
this  article  while  he  was  commanding 
general  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division  and 
Fort  Stewart,  Ga.  In  August  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans  at  the 
Pentagon. 

On  August  1,  Major.  Gen.  James 
F.  Cochran  III  assumed  command  of 
the  24th  Infantry  Division  and  Fort 
Stewart. 
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THE  MOUTH  AND  BEYOND 


PIONEERS  IN 
DENTISTRY 

Brian  Sullivan 


Fortunately  for  every- 
one, dentistry  has  moved 
well  beyond  the  nuts 
and  bolts  stage.  Many 
of  the  advances  in  the 
state  of  the  art  are 
the  result  of  new  equip- 
ment and  techniques 
developed  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Institute  of  Den- 
tal Research. 


A TRIP  to  the  dentist  isn't  usually 
high  on  most  people's  list  of  favorite 
activities.  But  with  new  techniques 
and  equipment,  and  the  work  of 
people  at  the  U.S.  Army  Institute 
of  Dental  Research  (USAIDR), 
some  of  the  bite  is  being  taken  out 
of  the  dentist’s  chair. 

Located  at  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  (WRAMC)  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  institute  is 
working  to  improve  the  dental  health 
of  soldiers  no  matter  where  they  are 
or  what  the  conditions. 

The  institute  was  established 
in  1922,  as  the  Army  Dental  School, 
to  conduct  research  and  train  den- 
tists and  dental  technicians  for 


BRIAN  SULLIVAN  is  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs 
Office,  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington, 
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military  duty.  Its  first  commander, 
Capt.  Fernando  Rodriguez,  was 
well-known  for  his  study  of  dental 
cavities,  and  he  remains  the  only 
dentist  to  have  an  Army  hospital — 
Rodriguez  Army  Hospital  in  San 
Juan,  P.R. — named  after  him. 

USAIDR  today  has  a staff 
of  107,  including  40  dentists.  It 
operates  facilities  at  WRAMC’s 
main  post  and  subpost  at  Forest 
Glen,  as  well  as  a 17-chair  dental 
clinic  at  Fort  Meade,  Md.  Every 
dental  researcher  on  the  USAIDR 
staff,  including  the  commander, 
must  spend  one  day  a week  treating 
patients  at  the  Fort  Meade  clinic. 
“This  gives  our  researchers  an  idea 
of  what  the  practitioners  need,” 
says  Col.  Duane  Cutright,  USAIDR 
commander. 


Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  at  the  institute,  some  common 
aspects  of  a military  organization 
are  absent. 

“I  try  to  keep  the  weight  of 
administration  off  the  researchers 
and  the  commander,”  says  Maj. 
William  Charlton,  the  institute’s 
former  executive  officer.  “Also,  we 
don’t  get  into  formations  or  details. 
Most  of  our  enlisted  people  are 
heavily  involved  in  research,  or 
patient  care  at  the  clinic,  so  we  try 
to  maintain  an  atmosphere  in  which 
they  can  grow.  It’s  like  a small 
university.  We  teach,  do  research 
and  give  service  and  knowledge  to 
the  field  soldier.” 

Asaneducational  institution, 
USAIDR  performs  a significant 
portion  of  the  resident  training  for 
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Top,  the  outer  wall  of  enamel  on  a 
human  tooth,  magnified  2,000  times. 
Above,  a dental  crown  made  by 
computers  through  a system  developed 
at  USAIDR.  The  system  will  be  useful  in 
the  field  and  in  small  dental  clinics. 


the  Army  Dental  Corps.  It  has  also 
trained  dentists  for  the  other  serv- 
ices and  our  allies. 

A 12-month  course  in  the 
Advanced  Theory  and  Science  of 
Dental  Practice  is  conducted  jointly 
with  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. It  leads  to  a Master  of  Science 
degree  in  Oral  Biology. 

Seven  short  courses  are  also 
offered  yearly  for  dentists  in  general 
practice  who  want  to  learn  special- 
ties such  as  oral  surgery,  gum  dis- 
eases and  oral  diagnosis.  Although 
designed  for  military  dentists,  these 
courses  are  open  to  civilians.  Nearly 
15,000  civilian  dentists  from  every 
state  and  28  foreign  countries  have 
participated  since  World  War  II. 

Sp4  Michelle  Guss, 
USAIDR's  administrative  special- 
ist, says  that  the  institute’s  emphasis 
on  education  makes  it  a great  place 
for  the  enlisted  soldier.  Fifteen  of 
USAIDR's37  enlisteds  havecollege 
degrees. 

“I  reenlisted  for  this  assign- 
ment because  it’s  such  a good 
place  for  schooling,”  says  Guss. 
“Most  of  USAIDR’s  troops  are 
enrolled  in  local  universities.” 

Highly  educated  people  are 
key  to  the  institute’s  researcheffort, 
much  of  which  relates  directly  to 
the  soldier  in  the  field. 

The  Divisionof  Oral  Biology, 
for  example,  is  studying  the  clean- 


liness of  water  used  in  dental  pro- 
cedures. Its  goal  is  to  modify  the 
Army’s  field  dental  unit  by  adding 
a water  purification  system  capable 
of  removing  harmful  bacteria  from 
the  local  water  supply  under  combat 
conditions. 

Another  USAIDR  advance  is 
the  hydroscrub  machine  which  uses 
pulsing  jets  of  water  to  clean  teeth. 
These  machines  have  been  in  use 
for  about  ten  years.  In  the  late  60’s, 
USAIDR  adapted  the  concept  to  the 
cleaning  of  combat  wounds.  The 
process  of  removing  foreign  partic- 
les from  wounds  is  called  debriding. 

The  “wound  debridement 
device”  was  developed  and  used  in 
the  latter  stages  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
USAIDR  then  took  the  idea  one  step 
further  and  applied  it  to  the  operat- 
ing room. 

Traditionally,  surgeons  must 
scrub  their  hands  for  ten  minutes 
under  running  water  before  begin- 
ning an  operation.  USAIDR  found 
that  a variant  of  the  debridement 
device  could  remove  more  bacteria 
in  90  seconds  than  scrubbing  could 
in  ten  minutes.  The  device  is  cur- 
rently being  considered  for  manu- 
facture and  use  in  military  and 
civilian  hospitals. 

Many  USAIDR  projects  at- 
tempt to  reduce  dental  injuries  to 
soldiers  in  the  field.  One  preventive 
dentistry  project  studied  dental  and 
facial  injuries  at  15  Army  posts.  The 
researchers  found  that  30  percent 
of  such  injuries  were  the  result  of 
fistfights.  Another  20  percent  were 
sports-related,  most  of  those  being 
football  and  basketball  injuries. 

The  researchers  recom- 
mended that  protective  mouth- 
guards be  mandatory  equipment 
during  all  Army-sponsored  football 
and  basketball  games. 

Studies  such  as  these  require 
computer  support  and  that’s  where 
computer  specialist,  Sp6  Wayne 
Radi,  comes  in.  “A  researcher  will 
come  up  with  a project  and  I set 
up  the  computer  program  for  it,” 
says  Radi.  “At  times  I’m  able  to 
suggest  areas  where  they  could  be 
gathering  data.” 

Radi  is  also  working  with 
computer  photography  of  the 
mouth.  “It  works  like  wirephotos 
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in  the  press,”  he  explains.  “A 
dentist  can  look  at  the  computer 
picture  of  the  patient’s  mouth  and 
see  exactly  what’s  needed.  In  the 
future,  we  might  have  a portable 
computer  unit  to  take  to  the  field. 
A technician  could  take  a picture 
and  transmit  it  back  to  a dental 
officer  who  would  study  it  and  relay 
back  instructions.” 

Problems  presented  by  den- 
tal procedures  in  the  field  occupy 
much  of  the  staff’s  time.  For  exam- 
ple, the  fairly  moderate  climates  in 
the  United  States  present  few 
problems  in  the  storage  of  dental 
materials.  The  Army,  however, 
often  operates  in  deserts,  jungles 
and  cold  regions  where  such  mate- 
rials don’t  work  well.  The  Division 
of  Dental  Materials  is  involved  in 
modifying  these  materials  for 
various  weather  extremes. 

They’re  also  studying  alloys 
to  replace  expensive  gold  used  in 
dental  work. 

An  alloy  of  nickel  and  chro- 
mium is  now  being  used  in  some 
dentalprocedures.  However,  nickel 
is  toxic  and  can  pose  health  prob- 
lems to  some  dental  lab  workers. 
USAIDR  is  also  developing  ways 
to  monitor  the  level  of  nickel  in  the 
environment. 

Institute  researchers  have 
had  success  in  many  other  areas  that 
they  hope  will  make  trips  to  the 
dentist  less  frequent,  less  expensive 
and  less  painful. 

For  example,  one  USAIDR 
study  found  that  mouthwash  con- 
taining sufficient  amounts  of  stan- 
nous fluoride  will  decrease  tooth 
decay  and  gum  diseases  by  remov- 


ing plaque , a bacteria-laden  material 
that  forms  around  teeth.  The  study 
found  that  fluoride  mouthwash  re- 
duced plaque  and  bacteria  by  98 
percent  after  just  two  days’  use. 

USAIDR  is  also  encouraging 
its  dentists  to  shorten  dental  proce- 
dures. Shortening  procedures  re- 
duces tissue  inflammation  and  pro- 
motes faster  healing. 

In  related  research,  the  in- 
stitute is  working  with  biodegrada- 
ble plastics.  Several  years  ago  it 
pioneered  in  the  use  of  self- 
destructing  materials  for  suture, 
pins  and  plates  in  fracture  repair. 
Today,  they’re  using  the  material 
to  create  an  artificial  esophagus. 

Even  the  laser  is  finding 
application  in  dentistry.  It  may 
eventually  replace  the  pulsing  water 
jet  device  used  in  treating  combat 
wounds. 

A carbon  dioxide  laser  can 
cleanse  wounds  with  little  or  no 
bleeding,  swelling,  scarring  or  pain. 
In  addition,  the  laser  can  sterilize 
normal  tissue  while  it  vaporizes 
damaged  tissue.  Such  a laser  has 
been  successfully  tested  at 
WRAMC. 

Another  type  of  laser  can 
weld  metals.  Dentists  hope  that  it 
can  be  used  to  weld  in  place  metallic 
fixtures  used  in  treating  jaw  injuries. 

USAIDR  is  making  great 
strides  in  upgrading  the  dental  health 
of  soldiers  today  and  in  the  future. 
With  continued  experimentation 
and  innovation,  the  Army’s  Institute 
of  Dental  Research  moves  closer 
to  the  day  when  trips  to  the  dentist 
will  be  less  frequent  and  as  painless 
as  having  your  eyes  examined.  □ 


Below  left,  new  techniques  are  being 
tested  for  polishing  and  finishing 
crowns  made  of  metals  other  than  gold. 

Bottom,  an  artificial  esophagus  made 
from  biodegradable  materials.  Below,  a 
USAIDR-developed  mouthwash  that 
dramatically  reduces  bacteria  in  the 
mouth  is  used  at  USAIDR  clinic. 
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Story  and  photos  by  Capt.  Joe  Sciuto 

“CAN  any  sport  be  more  exciting  than  flying? 
Strength  and  adroitness,  courage  and  deci- 
sion, can  nowhere  gain  such  triumphs  as  in 
these  gigantic  bounds  into  the  air  when  the 
gymnast  safely  steers  his  soaring  machine 
house-high  over  the  spectators.” 


THE  idea  of  hang-gliding  isn’t  new. 
Since  humans  first  witnessed  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  a bird  in  flight, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  imitate 
the  winged  creatures. 

Greek  mythology  told  of  an 
early  attempt  when  a man  named 
Icarus  made  a giant  pair  of  wings 
from  wax  and  set  off  to  soar  into  the 
heavens.  The  wings  worked,  but 
Icarus  flew  too  close  to  the  sun,  the 
wings  melted,  and  Icarus 
plummeted  to  his  death. 

Today,  hang-gliding  is  the 
closest  a human  can  come  to 
bird-like  flight.  But,  like  Icarus’ 
attempt,  it  doesn’t  always  succeed. 
Despite  advances  made  in  wing 

CAPTAIN  JOE  SCIUTO,  a computer  systems  analyst  with  the  Defense 
Communications  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  also  a hang-gliding  enthusiast. 


OTTO  LILIENTHAL  (1847-1896) 

design  and  new  safety  features, 
hang-gliding  is  still  a dangerous 
sport.  Many  hang-gliders,  expert 
and  beginner,  die  or  are  injured 
every  year  in  gliding  accidents. 

The  father  of  the  modern 
hang-glider  was  the  19th  century 
German,  Otto  Lilienthal.  As  a 
student  at  a Berlin  technical  school, 
Lilienthal  designed  a “sailing 
apparatus  very  much  like  the 
outspread  pinions  of  a soaring 
bird.’’  He  made  more  than  2,000 
successful  flights. 

Through  years  of  design 
changes  and  many  refinements, 
Lilienthal  was  able  to  extend  his 
flights  to  distances  of  a quarter  of 
a mile  and  heights  of  75  feet,  a 
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Clockwise  from  above:  Safety  is  a major  concern  in 
hang-gliding,  so  before  a flight  takes  place  all  cables 
and  equipment  are  carefully  checked.  A hang-glider 
models  a safety  harness  which  supports  the  pilot  and 
holds  the  parachute  worn  while  in  flight.  After  the  flight, 
hang-gliders  face  a tedious  climb  back  up  the  hill. 
Assembling  the  glider  takes  one  person  from  15  to  20 
minutes.  When  learning  to  hang-glide,  the  student  flies 
from  an  easy  hill  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  Instructors 
at  both  take-off  and  landing  points. 
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record  for  his  day.  His  fame  grew  as 
news  of  his  “Bat  Flyers’’  appeared 
in  journals  around  the  world. 
Lilienthal’s  early  successes  ended 
in  tragedy  when  he  died  in  a glider 
accident  in  1896. 

In  1902,  fixed-wing  gliders 
made  their  appearance  at  Kitty 
Hawk,  N.C.  Among  the  early  pilots 
were  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  who 
made  many  glider  flights  before 
launching  their  historic  powered 
aircraft  in  1903. 

The  hang-gliders  used  by 
most  enthusiasts  of  today’s  sport 
are  variations  of  a design  by  Francis 
Rogallo,  a NASA  mechanical 
engineer.  The  Rogallo  Wing  was 
originally  designed  in  1948,  and 
went  through  many  changes  and 
refinements.  Unfortunately  for 
Rogallo,  his  patent  expired  in  1968 
just  before  hang-gliding  became  a 
popular  sport.  Thus,  his  design 
brought  him  little  more  than  fame. 

Hang-gliding  sounds  exciting 
and  alluring,  a chance  for  bird-like 
flight  amid  the  freedom  of  the  skies. 
But,  beware.  Hang-gliding  can’t  be 
mastered  overnight. 

A novice  begins  practicing 
take-offs  and  landings  on  a low 
sand  dune  or  hill  and  only  in  ideal 
wind  conditions.  After  acquiring  the 
skills  and  confidence,  the  pilot  may 
safely  attempt  higher  and  longer 
flights  in  stronger  winds. 

The  real  thrill  of  hang-gliding 
is  being  aloft  and  alone,  high  above 
the  landscape,  with  only  your  skill 
and  a gentle  breeze  to  guide  you  to 
earth.  □ 
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INTRODUCING 

THE  NEW  OER 

November  1st  marks  the  debut  of  a new  OER  that’s  substantially  different 
from  its  predecessors.  The  new  system  is  geared  to  provide  realistic 
evaluations  of  an  officer’s  performance  and  potential. 

Maj.  Charles  R.  Steiner,  Jr. 


A NEW  Officer  Evaluation  Report 
(OER)  will  make  its  debut  on  No- 
vember 1,  1979.  It  represents  the 
eighth  generation  of  reports  de- 
signed to  evaluate  an  officer’s  per- 
formance and  potential. 

Although  Army  officers  have 
been  evaluated  since  the  days  of 
George  Washington,  the  first  stan- 
dardized OER  wasn’t  adopted  until 
1922. 

The  new  OER,  which  took 
five  years  to  develop  and  test,  is 
substantially  different  from  its  pre- 
decessors. 

One  change  involves  the  rat- 
ing chain.  The  previous  “rater, 
indorser,  reviewer”  have  been  re- 
placed by  a rater,  intermediate  rater 
(an  optional  position)  and  a senior 
rater.  Most  rating  chains  will  not 
include  an  intermediate  rater.  The 
senior  rater  is  at  least  one  level 
removed  from  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  rated  officer  but 
still  close  enough  to  evaluate  him. 

The  present  OER  (DA  Form 
67-7)  uses  one  form.  The  new  OER 
system,  however,  will  use  three 
forms.  They  are: 

• DA  Form  67-8  (OER)— 
used  to  evaluate  the  officer; 

• DA  Form  67-8-1  (Support 
Form) — used  in  the  field  for  mission 
related  communication  and  profes- 
sional development; 

• DA  Form  67-8-2  (Profile 


MAJOR  CHARLES  R.  STEINER  JR.,  U S.  Army  Armor 
Center,  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  was  until  recently  assigned 
to  Officer  Evaluation  Branch,  U.S.  Army  Military  Per- 
sonnel Center,  Alexandria,  Va. 


Report) — used  at  Department  of  the 
Army  to  track  the  rating  history  of 
senior  raters. 

The  objectives  of  the  new 
OER  system  are  to: 

• increase  mission-related 
communication  between  officers 
and  their  raters, 

• improve  performance 
counseling, 

• better  relate  the  evalua- 
tion to  performance  and  the  per- 
formance to  the  mission, 

• increase  the  involvement 
of  the  rating  chain,  and 

• dampen  inflation. 

The  first  two  objectives  are 
achieved  through  the  Support  Form . 
It’s  used  as  a guide  by  the  rated 
officer  and  his  rater  to  clearly  outline 
the  rated  officer’s  mission  responsi- 
bilities at  the  beginning  of  the  rating 
period.  Throughout  the  rating 
period  it’s  used  to  update  objectives 
as  missions  and  priorities  change. 

At  the  end  of  the  period,  the 
rated  officer  submits  a completed 
support  form  to  his  rating  chain. 
This  provides  them  his  assessment 
of  his  duty  description,  major  per- 
formance objectives  and  significant 
contributions  he  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  rating  period.  This  should 
assistthe  rating  officials  inrendering 
a more  complete  evaluation.  The 
support  form  isn’t  forwarded  to 
Department  of  the  Army  with  the 
OER  but  is  returned  to  the  rated 
officer. 

The  OER  itself  addresses  the 
rated  officer’s  performance  (what  he 
did  and  how  he  did  it).  Profes- 


sionalism is  enhanced  by  highlight- 
ing the  professional  values  to  which 
all  officers  must  adhere.  The  rated 
officer’s  potential  is  evaluated  by  all 
rating  officials  but  the  senior  rater, 
given  his  increased  experience,  is 
required  to  render  a separate  and 
very  critical  evaluation  of  the  rated 
officer’s  potential  on  the  newreport. 

The  inflation  problem  has 
been  addressed  through  the  senior 
rater  profile  and  the  DA  Form 
67-8-2.  In  the  first  place,  a profile 
(see  opposite)  is  entered  on  the  OER 
beside  the  senior  rater’s  evaluation. 
The  profile  shows  exactly  how  the 
senior  rater  evaluated  all  officers 
of  the  same  grade  as  the  rated 
officer,  up  to  the  time  the  report  was 
received  at  DA.  This  profile  will 
enable  personnel  managers  and  se- 
lection boards  to  compare  that 
report  against  the  senior  rater’s 
normal  rating  tendencies.  It  ad- 
dresses the  question  of  hard  versus 
easy  raters. 

DA  Form  67-8-2,  which  is 
used  at  DA , tracks  the  rating  history 
of  the  senior  rater.  One  copy  is 
placed  in  the  performance  portion 
of  the  senior  rater’s  official  person- 
nel file.  Yearly,  it’s  also  made 
available  to  senior  raters.  It  high- 
lights the  importance  the  Army 
places  on  senior  raters  performing 
their  evaluation  duties. 

To  ensure  a degree  of 
fairness  during  the  changeover  to 
the  new  system,  most  officers  will 
receive  a final  “closeout”  report 
under  the  present  system  before 
November  1,  1979.  Q 


Part  V contains  the  rater’s  evaluation  of 
the  rated  officer's  duty  position,  per- 
formance and  potential.  Rater  evaluates 
rated  officer’s  performance  by  placing  an 
“X”  in  one  of  five  boxes.  Narrative 
evaluation  focuses  on  specifics  of  duty 
performance. 


In  the  potential  section,  the  first  three 
boxes  reflect  the  way  the  promotion 
system  works.  The  last  box  is  for  excep- 
tions. 


Part  VII  is  for  senior  rater  to  evaluate 
potential  of  rated  officer.  While  there  are 
no  quotas  to  spread  rated  officers  across 
all  boxes,  logic  imposes  its  own 
constraints  on  number  of  officers  who 
can  be  placed  in  any  particular  box. 
Senior  rater  who  consistently  places  all 
officers  in  top  box  distorts  the  system 
and  reduces  its  effectiveness. 


Part  IV  is  the  rater’s  evaluation  of  the 
rated  officer’s  professional  attributes. 
These  attributes  are  universal  and  apply 
across  all  grades,  duty  positions, 
branches  and  specialties.  Section  “a” 
depicts  qualities  of  leadership  and  man- 
agement which  are  necessary  for  main- 
tenance of  an  effective  officer  corps. 
Section  “b”  depicts  core  values  or  ethics 
of  the  officer  corps  necessary  to  maintain 
trust,  confidence  and  a disciplined  cohe- 
sive fighting  force. 
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1 Possesses  capacity  to  acquire  knowledge/grasp  concepts 

8 Displays  sound  judgment 

2.  Demonstrates  appropriate  knowledge  and  expertise  in  assigned  tasks 

9 Seeks  self  improvement 

3.  Maintains  appropriate  level  of  phytical  fitness 

1 0.  Is  adaptable  to  changing  aituations 

4.  Motivates,  challenges  and  develops  subordinates 

1 1 . Sets  and  enforces  high  standards 

5.  Performs  under  physical  and  mental  stress 

1 2 Possesses  military  bearing  and  appearance 

6 Encourages  candor  and  frankness  in  subordinates 

13.  Supports  EO/EEO 

7.  Clear  and  concise  in  written  communication 

14.  Clear  and  concise  in  oral  communication 

b PROFESSIONAL  ETHICS  iCommcn,  on  any  area  where  the  rolrd  officer  1.  particularly  oul.londlng  or  nrrd.  Improvement) 

1.  OEOICATION 
2 RESPONSIBILITY 

3.  LOYALTY 

4.  DISCIPLINE 

6 MORAL  COURAGE 

7 SELFLESSNESS 
0.  MORAL  STANO- 
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Senior  Rater  Profile  Report  is  used  to 
track  and  maintain  a record  of  the  rating 
history  of  the  senior  rater.  The  history 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
reports  rendered  and  the  number  of 
different  officers  evaluated.  Annually, 
one  copy  will  be  made  available  to  the 
senior  rater  and  one  copy  will  be  placed 
in  his  Official  Military  Personnel  File.  This 
stresses  the  importance  of  evaluation  as 
a duty. 
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When  the  1980  Winter  Olympic  Games  open  at  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.,  the  New  York 
Army  National  Guard,  including  SFC  Hollis  Wood,  left,  SFC  Tom  Hatlee,  center,  and 
“victim”  Sp5  Karen  Spaulding,  will  be  there  providing  medical  support. 


Olympic 
Medics 

Story  and  photo 
by  Sp5  Richard  Johnston 


The  man  dressed  in  a bright 
red,  skin-tight  jump  suit  and 
helmet  waits  nervously  at  the 
top  of  Mt.  Van  Hoevenberg  at  Lake 
Placid, N.Y.,  site  of  the  1980  Winter 
Olympic  Games. 

At  his  feet  sits  a tiny  luge 
(sled)  that  matches  the  color  of  his 
suit.  In  front  of  him  is  a 1 ,000  meter, 
twisting,  turning  chute  of  solid  ice. 

An  official  gives  the  signal. 
It’s  time  to  race  the  clock.  After 
a couple  of  last-second  equipment 
checks,  the  man  pushes  the  sled 
downhill  and  into  the  luge  run. 

Leaning  backward  with  his 
feet  in  front  of  him,  he  guides  the 
sled  down  the  mountain.  At  speeds 
up  to  50  mph,  he  whips  into  the 
curves,  climbs  high  onto  the  banked 
walls,  then  takes  a stomach-turning 
drop  into  the  straightaways. 

When  he  finally  comes  to  a 
stop  at  the  bottom,  a man  in  U.S. 
Army  fatigues  is  there  to  help  him 
off  his  sled. 

‘.‘Are  you  all  right,”  asks  the 
soldier,  visually  checking  the  racer 
at  the  same  time.  The  athlete,  a 
European,  speaks  no  English  but  he 
understands  the  concern  and  rec- 
ognizes the  uniform. 

He  points  to  his  face  which 
is  red  and  starting  to  swell.  Ice  chips 
thrown  up  by  the  luge  have  covered 
the  man’s  face  with  tiny  cuts  and 
scrapes.  The  soldier  spreads  petro- 
leum jelly  on  the  tender  skin,  then 

SPECIALIST  5 RICHARD  JOHNSTON  Is  assigned  to 
the  Public  Affairs  Office,  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 


waits  for  the  next  racer. 

The  soldier  is  SFC  Tom 
Hatlee,  a member  of  the  New  York 
Army  National  Guard.  For  the  last 
seven  years,  he  and  other  soldiers 
from  the  247th  and  646th  Medical 
Companies  (Ambulance)  have  spent 
several  weeks  each  winter  at  Lake 
Placid,  providing  medical  support 
for  national  and  international  winter 
sports  competitions. 

Hatlee  is  part  of  an  ambu- 
lance team.  While  he  stays  at  the 
finish  line  to  treat  minor  injuries, 
his  partner,  SSgt  Allan  Clugston, 
monitors  the  radio  in  an  Army 
ambulance  parked  a short  distance 
away. 

The  soldiers  who  go  to  Lake 
Placid  are  the  best  trained  in  the 
247th  and  646th  Medical  Compa- 
nies. All  have  completed  the  medical 
specialist  course  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex.,  and  some  wear  the 
Combat  Medic  Badge.  Several  are 
nurses  and  emergency  medical 
technicians. 

The  time  spentat  Lake  Placid 
has  many  benefits  for  the  Guards- 
men. They’re  providing  a necessary 
service  while  gaining  valuable  ex- 
perience in  their  Army  jobs. 

The  practical  experience  has 
also  had  an  impact  on  recruiting  and 
retention.  The  646th  has  more  than 


100  percent  of  its  authorized 
strength.  The  247th  is  well  above 
the  national  average  for  National 
Guard  units. 

William  Schuler,  a retired 
Royal  Canadian  Army  officer  and 
medical  services  director  for  the 
1980Wintergames,  hasworkedwith 
the  soldiers  for  the  last  two  winters 
during  pre-olympic  competition. 
He’s  convinced  that  the  National 
Guard  medics  can  handle  anything 
that  will  arise  during  the  upcoming 
games — from  the  minor  injuries 
such  as  the  luge  racer  suffered  to 
more  serious  injuries  encountered 
in  competition. 

‘‘I  want  the  247th  and  646th 
here,”  says  Schuler.  ‘‘They’ve 
proven  to  me  they  can  do  the  job.” 

Doing  the  job  is  no  easy  task. 
Language  barriers,  cold  weather 
and  the  mountainous  terrain  will  all 
add  to  the  difficulties  faced  by  these 
Army  medics.  But  it’s  all  good 
training  should  they  ever  be  called 
on  for  the  real  thing  in  combat. 

When  the  lighting  of  the 
Olympic  torch  heralds  the  beginning 
of  another  Olympiad,  the  Army  will 
be  well-represented,  both  among  the 
competitors  and  among  the  legions 
of  support  people  behind  the  scenes 
who  help  make  the  Olympics  a 
sports  extravaganza.  Q 
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Man,  Land  and  Animals* 

Partners  in  Survival 

Story  and  photos  by  Maj.  Clifford  H.  Bernath 


PEOPLE  COME  and  people  go. 
Buildings  are  built  and  buildings  are 
torn  down.  But  the  land  remains. 
It  serves  one  tenant  and  then  an- 
other. But  always  the  land  remains. 

In  our  country’s  early  days, 
the  tenants  of  the  land  now  called 
Front  Royal,  Va.,  were  farmers. 
They  worked  and  lived  off  this  land 
until  1909,  when  the  United  States 
government  bought  42  farms  in  the 
area  and  put  together  a 4,000-acre 
tract  called  the  Aleshire  Quarter- 
master Remount  Depot.  The  depot 
was  to  be  used  as  a breeding  and 
training  ground  for  horses  and  mules 
for  the  U.S.  Cavalry. 

Construction  of  permanent 
buildings  began  in  1912  and  contin- 
ued into  1916. 

Ninety  miles  of  fence  was 
constructed  to  enclose  pastures, 
woodlots  and  training  trails.  A staff 
of  400  military  and  civilians  cared 
for  the  animals  and  the  land. 

During  World  War  II,  as 
horses  and  mules  gave  way  to 
motorized  means  of  transportation, 
the  post  was  used  as  a K-9  (canine) 
training  facility.  The  post  also 
housed  German  prisoners  of  war. 

After  the  war,  in  1948,  a new 
tenant  took  over.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  used  the  land 
as  its  Beef  Cattle  Research  Station. 
In  1972,  the  station  had  Virginia’s 
largest,  and  the  Nation’s  fourth 
largest,  shorthorn  herd. 

The  Department  of  State 
used  some  of  the  old  depot  buildings 
as  an  emergency  relocation  site  and 
communications  station.  The  site 
was  capable  of  housing  and  fur- 
nishing supplies  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  700  State  Department 


Scientists  at  Front  Royal,  Va.,  have  suc- 
cessfully hatched  and  reared  one  of  the 
world’s  rarest  waterfowl,  the  white- 
winged weed  duck.  Photo  by  llene  Berg. 

employees  in  the  event  of  a national 
emergency. 

Then,  in  1973,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  turned  over 
most  of  the  land  to  the  Conservation 
and  Research  Center  (CRC)  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution’s  National 
Zoological  Park  (NZP),  perhaps  its 
most  important  tenant. 

The  NZP  staff  had  been 
looking  for  a breeding  farm  site  and 
the  Front  Royal  area  presented  the 
perfect  answer.  It  comprised  3,068 
acresof  woods  (oak,  maple, hickory 
and  poplar  trees)  and  open  pasture- 
land  capable  of  sustaining  a variety 
of  animals.  Several  spring-fed 
streams  and  a quarter  acre  spring- 
fed  pond  provide  an  ample  water 


supply.  And  many  of  the  87  build- 
ings and  facilities  left  over  from  the 
Remount  Depot  were  ready-made 
for  the  needs  of  the  CRC. 

But,  what  is  a Conservation 
and  Research  Center?  And  why  do 
we  need  one?  Why  not  just  leave 
animals  in  their  natural  habitats,  or 
just  capture  a few  for  zoos? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  there 
may  not  be  any  natural  homelands 
leftfor  animals.  “At  the  presentrate 
of  human  exploitation,  most  of  the 
earth’s  major  ecosystems  will  be 
fragmented  duringthe  next25  years. 
The  earth’s  most  productive  land 
isalready  being  cultivated  butman’s 
need  for  food  will  double  during  the 
same  period.  Much  of  the  world’s 
most  beautiful  and  inspiring  wildlife 
will  be  lost,”  writes  William  G. 
Conway,  director  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society,  in  the  society’s 
publication,  Animal  Kingdom. 

“Very  little  of  nature  has  any 
prospect  of  remaining  undisturbed. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  Amazon 
tropical  forest,  the  world’s  largest, 
has  already  been  destroyed,  and 
more  than  23,000  square  miles  of 
forest  are  cut  and  burned,  primarily 
for  agriculture,  in  northern  South 
America  each  year.  Around  the 
world,  about  14  million  acres  are 
destroyed  annually  by  unsound  ag- 
ricultural practices. 

“What  is  left  of  the  wilder- 
ness is  being  contracted  into  smaller 
and  smaller  islands,  mere  remnants 
of  the  great  jungles,  savannas,  and 
marshes,”  Conway  says. 

Then  why  not  put  all  the 
endangered  species  in  zoos  in  order 
to  preserve  them? 

Conway  points  out  that  all 
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The  28  permanent  research  center  staffers  and 
temporary  helpers  skilled  in  everything  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  lab.  Above,  former  dog  training 
building  now  stores  hay  and  feed. 


the  world’s  zoos  could  easily  fit 
within  the  borough  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  Even  so,  “nearly  one-twelfth 
of  all  living  species  of  birds  and  a 
fifth  of  the  mammals  were  bred  in 
captivity”  during  1976-1977.  Thus, 
he  says,  “the  potentials  of  rural  zoo 
breeding  farms  are  great.  Game 
reserves  and  parks  are  our  most 
important  conservation  efforts.” 

This  fits  in  with  the  goals  of 
the  Conservation  and  Research 
Center  at  Front  Royal.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Christen  Wemmer, 
curator-in-charge,  the  Center  seeks 
to  maintain  a breed  pool  of  rare  and 
endangered  species  and  to  add  to 
the  scientific  and  public  knowledge 
of  the  biology  and  conservation  of 
those  animals. 

The  main  benefit  of  the 
Center  is  to  maintain  zoo  stock, 
Wemmer  says.  With  the  increasing 
destruction  of  natural  animal  habi- 
tats, the  chances  of  nurturing  and 
then  returning  animals  to  the  wild 
in  sufficient  numbers  are  slim.  “For 
animals  raised  here,  this  will  proba- 
bly be  their  permanent  home,”  he 
says. 

Maintaining  zoo  stock  used 
to  be  easier  than  it  is  now.  Federal 
regulations  make  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  import  exotic  animals  into 
the  United  States.  Also,  with  more 
animals  facing  extinction,  there  isn’t 
as  big  a pool  to  draw  from.  These 
facts,  plus  the  fact  that  past  efforts 
to  sustain  captive  stocks  haven’t 
been  successful  enough,  make 
breeding  farms  important. 

The  roster  of  animals  at  the 
CRC  reads  like  a Who’s  Who  of 
endangered  and  difficult  to  acquire 
species:  tree  kangaroos,  golden  lion 
marmosets,  bushdogs,  crab-eating 
foxes,  maned  wolves,  binturongs. 
Grant’s  zebras,  onagers,  scimitar- 
horned oryx,  wisents,  Bactrian 
camels,  Reeve’s  muntjacs,  Eld’s 
deer  and  Pere  David’s  deer. 

There  are  also  some  rare 
birds:  Bornean  great  argus  pheas- 
ants, Florida  sandhill  cranes,  Indian 
sarus  cranes,  greater  sandhill 
cranes,  mountain  witch  doves, 
Amazon  parrots  and  Rothschild’s 
mynahs. 

Breedinganimals  in  captivity 
isn’t  easy.  “It’s  essential  to  under- 
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stand  as  many  aspects  of  an  animal’s 
biology  as  possible  in  order  to  breed 
it  under  conditions  removed  from 
the  setting  in  which  it  evolved,” 
Wemmer  says.  “Captive  breeding 
must  be  a scientifically  controlled 
process.  In  captivity,  so  many  of 
the  natural  variables  that  affect  a 
species  are  removed  or  replaced  by 
unknowns.” 

One  example  of  those  vari- 
ables can  be  found  in  breeding  the 
small  monkeys  knownas  golden  lion 
marmosets.  According  to  Guy 
Greenwell,  curator  of  birds  at  CRC, 
the  breeding  of  the  marmosets  yvas 
especially  difficult  until  more  was 
learned  about  their  social  habits. 

Originally,  the  young  mar- 
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Guy  A.  Greenwell,  curator  of  birds  at 
Conservation  and  Research  Center, 
Front  Royal,  Va. 


mosets  showed  no  interest  in  mating 
in  captivity.  Then,  research  re- 
vealed that  mating  was  a social  as 
well  as  a biological  function  and  it 
had  to  be  learned  from  watching  the 
adults.  But  this  wasn’t  the  total 
answer  to  the  problem  because 
researchers  found  that  the  raising 
of  the  young  also  required  learned 
social  behaviors,  without  which  the 
parents  often  attacked  their  young. 

Ultimately,  it  was  found  that 
young  marmosets  had  to  remain 
with  their  parents  until  they  were 
old  enough  to  learn  how  to  mate 
and  rear  children.  But  then  they  had 
to  be  removed  from  the  parents 
before  they  were  old  enough  to  be 
threatening  to  the  social  order  of 
the  household. 

Since  researchers  discov- 
ered the  effects  of  social  habits  on 
the  mating  process,  the  marmosets 
have  successfully  reproduced  in 
captivity.  Three  pairs  of  golden 
marmosets  were  transferred  to  the 
Center  in  the  winter  of  1977  and 
three  litters  have  been  born  so  far. 

Other  studies  concern  the 
Pere  David’s  deer,  a species  which 
became  endangered  due  to  the 
elimination  of  forests  in  China  over 
the  centuries.  They’re  named  for  a 
French  missionary  priest  who  first 
described  them  in  1865.  The  herd 
now  numbers  17  males  and  15 
females.  Studies  are  underway  to 
determine  how  big  a herd,  properly 
balanced  in  sex  ratio  and  age,  can 
be  supported  on  the  35-acre  tract 
on  which  they  now  roam. 
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Quarters  built  in  1916  now  house  members  of  the 
research  center  staff.  Fifteen  families  live  at  the 
center.  The  staffers  share  the  land  with  rare  wildlife 
such  at  the  emu,  right. 


In  light  of  all  the  researchthat 
goes  on  at  the  CRC,  one  might 
expect  to  see  a laboratory-like  at- 
mosphere, with  technicians  and 
scientists  in  white  coats  peering 
through  microscopes  or  monitoring 
lab  equipment.  Not  so. 

The  land  which  so  ably  sup- 
ports the  center  is  made  up  of  rolling 
hills,  woods  and  pastureland. 
Twelve  large  enclosures,  ranging  in 
size  from  four  to  40  acres,  house 
some  of  the  hoofed  animals. 
“Hoofed  stock  require  sizeable 
areas  to  be  properly  housed  and 
exhibited,”  Wemmer  says.  “The 
Front  Royal  site  offers  the  National 
Zoological  Park  sufficient  space  for 
maintaining  large  breeding  herds  of 
not  one  or  two  species  of  exotic 
animals,  but  several.” 

Driving  along  the  gravel 
roads  in  a four-wheel  drive  vehi- 
cle is  more  like  a safari  than  a trip 
to  a zoo,  and  it’s  a far  cry  from 
an  antiseptic  laboratory.  Near  the 
main  office  is  a large  field  where  two 
galloping  horses,  manes  streaming, 
are  silhouetted  against  the  sky. 
Elsewhere,  there  are  cranes  and 
emu,  zebras  and  camels. 

At  times,  the  past  and  the 
present  mingle.  The  old  wooden 
building  which  once  housed  the  K-9 
training  center  now  stores  hay  and 
feed.  The  foundations  of  the  Ger- 
man POW  barracks  now  support 
materials  to  be  used  in  future  con- 
struction. And  there  are  horse,  dog 
and  human  cemeteries.  The  grave 
markers  tell  about  past  occupants 


who  have  found  permanent  homes 
in  the  land. 

“FLASH,  1912-1937.  Troop 
“F”  3d  Cavalry,  a Devoted  Friend 
and  a Distinguished  Jumper.” 

“MISS  AMERICA,  1917- 
1940,  Olympic  Team  1924,  A Great 
Little  Mare.” 

There  are  28  permanent  em- 
ployeesat  the  CRC.  Fifteenfamilies 
live  at  the  center. 

“Animals  require  seven- 
day-a-week  care,”  says  Jack  Wil- 
liams, facilities  manager.  “People 
live  here  as  a part  of  the  job 
requirement.  I’ll  probably  live  here 
until  retirement.” 

They  live  as  a community 
unto  themselves.  They  work  to- 
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Horse  graveyard  and  tombstones  are 
reminders  of  the  Army  Remount  Depot 
formerly  located  at  Front  Royal. 


gether  during  the  day,  and,  although 
their  houses  are  spread  across  the 
3,068  acres,  they  meet  and  play  in 
the  evenings.  “Our  main  local  en- 
tertainment is  volleyball.  We  play 
nearly  every  evening,”  Williams 
says. 

The  men  and  women  who 
work  here,  like  the  pioneers  who 
first  broke  the  soil,  are  multiskilled. 
Not  only  are  they  trained  scientists 
and  researchers,  but  they’re  also 
construction  workers,  farmers,  and 
whatever  else  it  takes  to  maintain 
and  improve  the  center. 

The  common  denominator 
among  the  staff  is  their  dedication 
to  preserving  the  birds  and  animals. 
It’s  an  ever-present  and  accelerating 
problem.  Wemmer  writes,  “The 
loss  of  animal  species  and  subspe- 
cies is  proceeding  at  a rate  of  one 
per  year,  while  dinosaurs  vanished 
at  a rate  of  one  species  every  1,000 
years  at  the  end  of  theageof  reptiles, 
70  million  years  ago. 

“There  is  hope  that  self-sus- 
tainingcaptivepopulations  of  exotic 
wildlife  might  span  future  uncer- 
tainties indefinitely,  or  until  a time 
when  world  ecological  conditions 
stabilize  and  some  species  might 
indeed  survive  for  a very  long  time 
under  more  natural  conditions.” 

In  that  connection,  Dr. 
Theodore  H.  Reed,  director  of  the 
National  Zoo,  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  the  CRC.  “In  the  future, 
perhaps  50  years  from  now,  the 
Center  in  Front  Royal  might  be  more 
important  to  the  total  life  of  zoos 
in  the  United  States  and  to  con- 
servation and  the  study  of  animals, 
than  our  National  Zoo  or  any  other. 
The  Center  gives  us  a promise  of 
being  able  to  perform  our  welcomed 
responsibility  of  acting  as  a proper 
hosttofellowmembersof  the  animal 
kingdom.  They  are  ambassadors  to 
our  cities.  Our  charge  is  to  interpret 
their  language  and  share  their  story 
with  all  who  care  to  listen.  But  first 
we  must  preserve  their  lives,  so 
that  tomorrow  we  can  hear  their 
voices.”  □ 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  Conservation  and 
Research  Center  is  not  currently  open 
to  the  public.  However,  future  plans  call 
for  the  construction  of  a Visitor’s 
Center.) 
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Tapson:  roller-shoes  wipeout 


The  latest  in  admin- 
istrative efficiency  at  Hq, 
U.S.  Army  Health  Services 
Command,  ' Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas,  is  roller- 
shoeing. 

Colleen  Tapson,  a 

secretary  in  the  Patient  Ad- 
ministration  Division, 
snapped-up  the  roller- 
shoes  when  she  saw  them 
on  sale.  Fellow  workers 
thought  she  was  kidding 
when  she  came  to  work  on 
rollerskates  to  get  around 
faster. 

Judging  from  her 
position,  sometimes  Col- 
leen gets  around  too  fast 
for  her  own  good. 

The  roller-shoes 
look  like  thick-soled  plat- 
form shoes  when  the  three 
wheelsare  not  in  the  “down 
position. 


Maj.  Bismarck 
Myrick,  African  Seminar 


Director  for  the  School  of 
International  Studies  at  the 
Army  Institute  for  Military 
Assistance,  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.,  prepares  officers  to 
join  embassy  staffs  in  Afri- 
can countries. 

Myrick,  a foreign 
area  specialist,  carries  im- 
pressive credentials  for  the 
job.  He  has  traveled  in  21 
African  countries,  holds  a 
master’s  degree  in  African 
Studies  from  Syracuse 
University,  has  co-authored 
the  book  “Three  Aspects  of 
Crisis  in  Colonial  Kenya,” 
and  is  a Ph.D.  candidate  in 
African  history. 

To  help  people  better 
understand  Africa,  Myrick 
speaks  to  civic  groups  and 
teaches  at  Fayetteville 
State  University. 


Sometimes  the  un- 
expected occurs  during 
field  exercises.  Such  was 


the  case  during  SOLID 
SHIELD  79. 

Sp4  Doug  Ward  and 
PFC  Gail  Schmidt  were 
married  by  Chaplain  (Maj) 
Jimmy  Young  in  the  shade 
of  camouflage  nets  amid 
friends  and  well-wishers.  A 
four-tiered  wedding  cake 
helped  make  the  event  even 
more  memorable. 

The  couple  met  while 
both  were  assigned  to 
Company  A,  24th  Signal 
Battalion,  24th  Infantry  Di- 
vision at  Fort  Stewart,  Ga. 
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Sp5  Johnnie 
Thompson, acookfrom  the 
801st  Maintenance  Battal- 
ion, checks  homemade 
rolls  to  be  served  with  a 
gourmet  meal  prepared  by 
him  and  other  students  in 
the  cook  school  at  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky. 

Courses  designed  to 
increase  knowledge  and 
provide  “polish"  for  Army 
cooks  can  lead  to  an  asso- 
ciate degree  in  food  service 
technology  through  Austin 
Peay  State  University.  By 
taking  selected  courses, 
Thompson  and  fellow  stu- 
dents can  earn  a degree  in 
10  to  14  months. 


Chaplain  (Capt.) 
Ronald  Keller  and  his  wife, 
Susan,  of  Fort  Carson, 

Myrick:  author,  scholar,  instructor 
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The  Wards:  FTX  wedding 


Thompson:  gourmet  rolls 


Colo.,  haveafamilyof  seven 
children.  Their  first  was 
born  to  them;  the  rest  are 
adopted. 

“We  enjoy  things 
that  money  can’t  buy,” 

I 


Susan  says.  “And  when 
they’ve  grown  up,  just  think 
of  the  greatfamily  reunions 
we’ll  have." 

Six  children  are  pic- 
tured with  Susan.  Jung 
Woo,  the  seventh  addition 
totheKellerfamily,  was  still 
in  Korea  at  the  time  the 
photo  was  taken. 


Sp4  John  Barton’s 

interest  in  scale  models  has 
led  to  a mystery  at  Fort 
Richie,  Md. 

Withaneyefordetail, 
Barton  noted  that  the 
plaque  outside  the  post 
library  describes  a 37mm 
artillery  piece.  But  he  mea- 
sured the  weapon  and 
found  it  to  be  50mm. 


The  Kellers:  International  family 


Barton:  stickler  for  detail 


“There  used  to  be 
another  cannon  there,”  li- 
brarian Rosemary  Knoll 
says.  “And  then  one  day, 
they  took  it  away,  putting 
this  one  (the  50mm)  in  its 
place.” 

Barton,  a draftsman 
for  the  Facilities  Engineer, 
has  been  building  models 
for  10  years.  He  uses  kits 
to  make  miniatures,  mostly 
World  War  II  types  because 
they’re  the  easiest  to  get. 

“It  takes  me  three 
weeks,  off  and  on,  to  finish 
a kit,”  Barton  says.  “I  try 
to  get  ones  that  are  most 
noted  for  their  accuracy 
and  scale.” 

Barton  has  a closet 
full  of  finished  models  and 
$300  worth  of  projects  he 
hasn’t  started  yet. 

The  question  is, 
“What  happened  to  the 
37mm  piece?” 
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Film  Star  in  Korea 


NATO  TANK  CREWS  COMPETE 


TAEGU,  Korea — Movie  star  Jacqueline  Bisset  was  in 
Waegwan  for  the  filming  of  “Inchon,”  a movie  about  the 
Korean  conflict.  Since  it  isn’t  often  that  soldiers  get  a chance 
to  meet  with  movie  stars,  Sp4  Bob  Beres,  HHC,  19th  Support 
Command,  and  Sp4  Ann  Molitor,  188th  MP  Company,  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  meet  Bisset,  who  has  also 
starred  in  “The  Deep"  and  “The  Greek  Tycoon.” 


Aircraft  Against  Armor 


FORT  HUNTER  LIGGETT, 

Calif. — The  largest  com- 
puter-monitored field  ex- 
periment ever  conducted 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Combat 
Developments  Experi- 
mentation Command 
(CDEC)  took  place  here 
between  June  and  Sep- 
tember. 

One  purpose  of  the 
exercise  was  to  find  out 
how  well  Air  Force,  Marine 
and  Army  aircraft  could  be 
used  together  against  ar- 
mored forces.  Another 


major  purpose  was  to  de- 
termine what  combination 
of  jets  and  helicopters 
worked  best  against  armor. 

Army  participants 
included  units  from  Forts 
Carson,  Bliss  and  Hood. 

Soldiers,  weapons 
systems  and  vehicles  were 
equipped  with  lasers  and 
detectors  to  record  hits  and 
misses.  All  players  and 
weapons  were  linked  to  a 
computer  which  served  as 
an  impartial  umpire  in  the 
mock  battles. 


BERGEN-HOHNE,  Germany — Company  M,  3d  Squadron, 
2d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment,  from  Amberg,  represented 
the  U.S.  Army  in  NATO  tank  gunnery  competitions  spon- 
sored by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Allied  Forces  Central 
Europe(CINCENT).Teamsfrom  Belgium, Canada,  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  also  competed  for  the  coveted  1979 
Canadian  Army  Trophy. 

Company  M,  augmented  by  elements  of  K Troop 
and  the  3d  Squadron,  prepared  at  Grafenwohr  for  the 
competition.  Tank  crews  were  required  to  fire  at  both  static 
and  moving  targets. 

When  the  smoke 
cleared,  a tank  team  from 
the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  had  won  the 
trophy,  followed  by  the 
teams  from  Belgium,  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  respectively. 

In  addition  to  en- 
hancing cooperation,  the 
competition  gave  soldiers 
from  five  NATO  nations  op- 
portunities to  get  to  know 
one  another. 


Carson  Names 
Dental  Facility 

FORT  CARSON,  Colo  — An 
ultra-modern  dental  facility 
was  dedicated  on  July  25 
to  the  memory  of  Col.  Hal 
Larson.  Dottie  Larson,  the 
colonel's  widow,  and  Maj. 
Gen.  George  Kuttas,  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  General  for 
Dental  Services,  partici- 
pated in  the  dedication. 

The  facility  can  pro- 
vide all  services  needed  by 
the  Fort  Carson  communi- 
ty,to  include  routine  dental 
care  and  laboratory,  surgi- 
cal and  X-ray  requirements. 

Larson  was  an  Army 
dentist  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Defense 
Medical  Evaluation  Board 
at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy. He  designed  an  air- 
mobile dental  unit  used  in 
Vietnam.  He  died  in  1977. 


Iron  Mike 
Relocated 

FORT  BRAGG,  N C — Iron 
Mike,"  the  Airborne 
Trooper  statue,  has  been 
relocated  from  the  post's 
Fayetteville  entrance  to  the 
traffic  circle  on  Randolph 
Street. 

"Iron  Mike”  was 
movedfrom  hisold  location 
where  he  stood  proudly  for 
18  years.  Prior  to  its  em- 
placement near  XVIII  Air- 
borne Corps  and  Fort 
Bragg  Headquarters,  the 
Directorate  of  Facilities 
Engineering  refurbished 
the  3,235-pound  statue. 

The  statue,  which 
was  created  by  Mrs.  Leah 
Heibert  in  1961,  reflects  a 
combination  of  combat 
weariness,  determination 
and  courage — a symbol  of 
the  airborne  spirit. 
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Story  ana  photos  by  Sp4  Jeffrey  Behuniak 


The  jungle  hangs  on  me  like  a wet  blanket 
as  I struggle,  tired  and  thirsty,  through  its 
awesome  mass.  Creatures  slither  amongst  the 
vegetation  and  crash  through  the  treetops  as 
constant  reminders  that,  although  I’m  in  a 
training  exercise,  this  is  real.  My  only  conso- 
lation is  that  I know  it  will  soon  be  over. 

SPECIALIST  4 JEFFREY  BEHUNIAK  is  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 
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I had  left  the  cool,  relatively  calm 
environment  of  the  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  Public 
Affairs  Office  to  accompany  the  1st  Battal- 
ion, 2d  Infantry,  1st  Infantry  Division,  to 
cover  the  unit's  three-week  jungle  warfare 
training  at  the  U.S.  Army  Jungle  Operations 
Training  Center  at  Fort  Sherman,  Panama. 
Then,  in  a moment  of  reckless  enthusiasm, 
I broke  the  soldiers'  cardinal  rule — never 
volunteer.  I volunteered  to  take  part  in  the 


Jungle  Warfare  Course. 

1 told  myself  that  it  would  make  for 
a better  story.  I owed  this  much  sacrifice 
to  my  readers.  Now  I’m  not  so  sure. 

This  phase  of  the  course  had  started 
as  a simple  navigation  problem.  Now  it's 
a battle  for  survival. 

There  are  six  of  us — lost  in  the  jungle. 
Our  flashlight  batteries  have  long  since  died 
and  water  supply  is  gone. 
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It’s  so  dark  I can’t  see  my  hands, 
or  where  I’m  going.  I’ve  discovered  there’s 
onlyone  way  to  move  in  the  jungle — stumble 
along  until  you  bump  into  something,  bounce 
off  and  try  again. 

I’ve  also  experienced  the  thrill  of 
latching  onto  the  two-inch  thorns  of  a Black 
Palm  tree  and  the  razor-sharp  edges  of 
pineapple  plants.  I keep  telling  myself  that 
this  will  only  enhance  the  story — if  I ever 
get  to  write  it. 

The  jungle  has  made  a mockery  of 
military  appearance.  My  fatigues  are  ripped 
beyond  repair.  I look  and  feel  like  the  soldiers 
' I’ve  seen  in  movies  fighting  in  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  II. 

Time  passes  slowly  in  the  jungle,  but 
my  fellow  soldiers  and  I continue  to  move. 
There  must  be  a way  back  to  the  starting 
point  and  the  waiting  instructors. 

Always  practical,  however,  I suggest 
that  we  sleep,  then  get  a fresh  start  in  the 
morning.  No  one  hears  me,  or  at  least  they 
don’t  respond. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  dark,  damp 
tropical  nightmare  is  beginning  to  do  strange 


things  to  my  mind.  Plants  look  like  humans 
and  a UFO  sighting  turns  out  to  be  a lightning 
bug. 

We’re  moving  mechanically  now  as 
our  thoughts  linger  on  cold  water,  clean 
clothes  and  a soft  bed. 

Finally,  we  stumble  into  a deep 
ravine.  There’s  a pool  of  water  there  and 
we  fill  our  canteens. 

We  rest  as  best  we  can,  spread  out 
in  a line  from  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  to 
the  top.  The  soldier  at  the  top  of  the  bank 
is  guarding  our  position. 

Suddenly  he  screams,  “Sarge! 
There’s  something  coming  at  me!” 

None  of  us  can  see  what’s  happening, 
but  we  can  hear  the  bushes  rustling.  I hug 
the  bank,  frozen  in  shock. 

“What  do  you  think  it  is?”  I ask  the 
squad  leader,  somehow  hoping  he  knows 
more  than  I do. 

He  doesn’t.  But  he  comes  up  with 
a good  suggestion. “Scream  at  it,”  he  says. 
Six  frantic  GIs  begin  screaming  in  ear-split- 
ting  unison. 

The  guard,  however,  has  had  enough. 


Clockwise  from  left:  The 
author  tries  his  hand  at 
making  a jungle  bed. 
Fort  Riley  soldiers  on 
the  move  with  a mortar 
and  rappelling  at  Fort 
Sherman,  Panama. 
Soldiers  practice 
jungle  deployment  from 
a helicopter. 
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Above,  Fort  Riley 
soldiers  head  for  the 
beach  during  Jungle 
Warfare  Training. 
Right,  Pvt.  Wilbur 
Hines  gets  some 
hands-on  training 
with  a boa 
constrictor. 


He  says  he’s  coming  down.  That’s  not  good 
news.  He’s  likely  to  knock  us  all  into  the 
water. 

His  body  comes  ripping  through  the 
brush  at  a frantic  rate  as  I feel  around  for 
something  to  hold  onto.  Reaching  to  my 
right,  I grab  the  first  thing  1 touch.  Immedi- 
ately pain  shoots  through  my  hand.  I’ve 
grabbed  a Black  Palm.  It’s  too  late  to  find 
an  alternative  so  I hang  on  trying  to  forget 
the  pain. 

Like  a baseball  player 
sliding  into  second,  the  sol- 
dier slides  into  my  back  and 
stops. 

While  picking  thorns 
out  of  my  hand  I try  to  be 
helpful  and  suggest  that  it 
was  probably  a monkey. 

“You  can  hear  them  all 
around  us,’’  I venture. 

Monkey  or  not,  the 
creature  apparently  decided 
not  to  tackle  six  frantic  GIs. 

The  bushes  are  quiet  again. 

We  hurriedly  gather  our 
equipment  and  climb  up  the 
bank. 


At  the  top  we  finally  make  radio 
contact  with  home  base.  We  inform  the 
instructors  that  we're  lost.  “We’re  going 
to  pop  a flare,’’  radios  the  instructor. 

We  don’t  see  anything.  The  radio 
crackles  to  life  again.  “Did  you  see  that?’’ 
asks  the  instructor.  “Negative,”  replies  our 
squad  leader. 

“Where  the  hell  are  you?”  demands 
the  instructor.  “I  really  wish  I could  tell 
you,”  Sarge  replies. 

Many  more  flares,  and 
about  two  hours  later,  we 
emerge  from  the  jungle  to  a 
warm  greeting  from  the  in- 
structor. 

Our  13  hour  ordeal  is 
over.  We’re  bloodied  but  in 
one  piece. 

Always  the  good  re- 
porter, curiosity  overcomes 
my  fatigue.  I ask  the  instruc- 
tor, “Where  exactly  are 
we?” 

“You’re  about  a half- 
mile  from  where  you  started 
yesterday,”  he  says,  stifling 
a laugh.  □ 
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THINK  of  the  soldier-athlete.  Does 
your  mind  go  back  to  the  Spartans, 
the  gladiators,  ancient  Rome?  If  so, 
it’s  going  back  too  far.  Soldier- 
athletes  are  alive  and  well  in  today’s 
Army  and  they  prove  it  every  four 
years  at  the  Olympics. 

In  1976,  the  armed  forces 
were  represented  by  29  men  and 
women  in  Montreal.  Of  those,  18 
were  from  Army  components — 12 
active  duty,  five  reservists  and  one 
Army  National  Guardsman.  To- 
gether, they  won  two  gold  and  three 


Reserve  Capt.  Margaret 
Murdock  made  Olympic  history  by 
becoming  the  first  woman  to  win 
a spot  on  the  U.S  Olympic  Shooting 
Team.  She  also  won  a silver  medal 
in  the  three-position  small  bore 
shooting  competition. 

In  addition  to  the  competing 
athletes,  the  armed  forces  provided 
15  others  (coaches,  managers  and 
assistants)  for  the  Olympics. 

Former  All-Army  boxing 
coach,  retired  MSgt.  Patrick  Nappi, 
became  the  U.S.  Boxing  Team 
coach  and  put  7 boxers — military 
and  civilian — into  the  finals.  They 


picked  up  five  gold,  one  silver  and 
one  bronze  medal.  No  country  had 
ever  won  that  many  boxing  gold 
medals  prior  to  the  Montreal  Olym- 
pics. 

The  All-Army  sports  pro- 
gram is  the  vehicle  by  which  soldier 
athletes  are  selected  for,  and  trained 
in,  a multitude  of  sports  at  various 
levels.  They  participate  in  inter- 
service, national,  international  and 
world  competitions. 

‘ The  armed  forces  recognize 
an  obligation  to  provide  qualified 


athletes  for  national 
and  higher-level 
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Sp5  Lana  Ott 
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competitions.  This  stems  from  the 
’50s  when  the  Olympic  Committee 
appealed  to.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  to  Congress  to  support 
athletes  from  the  armed  forces,” 
says  Lt.  Col.  Jon  L.  Sampson,  chief 
of  the  Physical  Activities  Division, 
Morale  Support  Directorate,  The 
Adjutant  General  Center  (TAG- 
CEN),  Department  of  the  Army. 

All-Army  trials  are  held  to 
form  teams  for  interservice  and 
national  competitions.  This  year, 
trials  were  held  in  archery,  basket- 
ball, bowling,  boxing,  golf,  slow  and 
fast  pitch  softball,  team  handball, 
tennis,  track  and  field,  triathlon, 
volleyball  and  wrestling. 

Participation  by  Army  ath- 
letes isn't  limited  to  those  sports 
however.  “If  athletes  are  of  national 
caliber  in  an  individual  sport,  we 
provide  them  with  limited  support. 
We  only  support  individuals  when 
they’re  requested  or  recognized  by 
the  national  governing  body  for  that 
sport,”  Sampson  says. 


“Limited  support”  means 
providing  the  athlete  transportation 
to  training  sites  and  subsistence 
while  training. 

Women  compete  in  just 
about  all  the  sports  conducted  at 
DA  level.  In  basketball,  volleyball 
and  softball  there  are  separate  men’s 
and  women’s  teams.  Archery, 
bowling,  golf,  tennis,  track  and 
field,  and  triathlon  teams  include 
both  men  and  women. 

Sports  which  are  limited  to 
men  are:  wrestling,  boxing,  team 
handball  and  fast-pitch  softball. 
These  sports  are  not  conducted  for 
women  because  there  “isn’t  enough 
participation  at  unit  level  to  support 
All-Army  teams,”  Sampson  says. 

The  women’s  sportsprogram 
has  grown  considerably  since  1974 
when  the  first  women’s  All-Army 
synchronized  swimming  team  was 
introduced.  But,  says  George  Gar- 
rett, DA  Physical  Activities  Divi- 
sion sports  specialist,  “the  women’s 
program  is  still  in  its  infancy  and 


Top,  the  men’s  All-Army  volleyball  team  in 
action  against  the  Navy.  Above,  an  Army 
wrestler  on  his  way  to  victory.  Right,  the 
women's  All-Army  basketball  team  currently 
holds  the  Inter-Service  Basketball  title. 
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has  a way  to  go  yet.” 

To  some  it  may  seem  strange 
that  the  Army’s  in  the  sports  busi- 
ness. Actually,  sports  programs  are 
a logical  way  of  fostering  soldierly 
attributes,  particularly  mental  and 
physical  fitness  and  esprit  de  corps. 

“I  think  the  Army  should  go 
all  out  for  athletics.  It  has  some  of 
the  best  athletes  I’ve  ever  seen,” 
says  2d  Lt.  Bill  LaPerch,  Fort  Dix, 
N.J.,  a candidate  for  the  1980 
Olympic  team  handball  squad. 

“If  an  individual  is  fit  on  the 
athletic  field,  he’s  going  to  be  fit 
in  combat.  The  ones  who  play  sports 
also  do  their  jobs  well.  If  a person 
can  think  and  develop  teamwork  in 
sports,  he’s  going  to  be  successful 
anywhere,”  he  says. 

Sports  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  soldiers  to  grow  personally 
and  professionally. 

“Sports  help  build  confi- 
dence,” says  Sp5  Joyce  Comstock, 
Fort  Bliss  Tex.,  All-Army  and 
Armed  Forces  All-Star  basketball 
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player. 

Team  handball  Olympic 
hopeful  2d  Lt.  Joe  James,  Fort  Dix, 
says,  “Personally,  it’s  given  me  the 
opportunity  to  meet  enlisted  sol- 
diers. On  the  court  it’s  not  an 
officer/enlisted  relationship.” 

Not  surprisingly  the  sports 
program  helps  the  Army  recruit  and 
retain  some  of  its  soldiers.  “When 
I found  out  they  were"  starting 
All-Army  sports  for  women,  that’s 
the  primary  reason  I stayed  in,”  says 
All-Army  track  and  field  and  bas- 
ketball veteran  Sp4  Jerrie  Wyatt, 
Fort  Myer,  Va. 

“The  reason  I joined  the 
Army  was  to  serve  my  country,  get 
started  on  a career  and,  at  the  same 
time,  train  for  the  Olympics,”  says 
All-Army  weight  lifter  and  Califor- 
nia fly-weight  champion,  PFC  Luis 
Duran,  Fort  Hood,  Tex. 

“Fm  trying  to  make  the  1980 
Olympics , so  I stayed  in  the  military. 
I think  I have  a better  shot  at  it 
than  as  a civilian,”  says  the  current 


Army  and  Armed  Forces  fly-weight 
boxing  champ  Sgt.  Michael  Car- 
ruthers,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

All-Army  quarter-miler  PFC 
Rhonda  Hobday,  Fort  Myer,  Va., 
says,  “The  Army  track  coaches  turn 
out  many  superstars.  That’s  part  of 
the  reason  I joined  the  Army — to 
make  that  team.” 

Some  Army  athletes  partici- 
pate in  sports  clinics  set  up  by 
recruiters.  Awareness  of  the  sports 
program  makes  the  Army  more 
attractive  to  prospective  enlistees. 

‘ ‘Most  people  who  come  into 
the  Army  are  just  out  of  high  school. 
They  need  the  same  outlets  and 
opportunities  that  other  college-age 
people  have  if  they’ve  got  the 
talent.”  says  PFC  Linda  Pickett, 
214th  Field  Artillery  Group,  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.  Pickett  is  an  intramural 
volleyball  and  softball  player. 

The  biggest  benefit  of  the 
All-Army  sports  program  is  that  it’s 
a “morale  booster,”  Sampson  says. 
It  also  shows  soldiers  in  a positive 


perspective. 

“Having  an  All-Army  team 
is  good  for  all  members  of  the 
service,  not  just  the  players  them- 
selves. Soldiers  can  look  at  someone 
excelling  or  making  it  to  the  Olym- 
pics and  say,  ‘That’s  one  of  us. 
We’re  real  athletes,  too,’  ” James 
says. 

In  addition,  the  sports  pro- 
gram is  a good  community  relations 
tool  at  home  and  abroad.  One 
example  is  the  Armed  Forces  All- 
Star  basketball  team.  Soldiers  make 
up  at  least  half  the  team  every  year. 
They  compete  in  the  Conseil  Inter- 
national Du  Sport  Militaire  (CISM) 
against  military  teams  from 
throughout  the  world.  They  also 
take  part  in  the  Supreme  Head- 
quarters, Allied  Powers  in  Europe 
(SHAPE)  tournament  against 
NATO  country  teams,  and  in  the 
U.S.  nationals  against  semi-pro 
teams. 

“The  Armed  Forces  Team 
players  are  globe-trotting,  good-will 


Photo  by  Sp5  Lana  Ott 


Far  left,  Army  ath- 
letes compete  in 
inter-service  team 
handball.  Above, 
individual  sports, 
such  as  kayaking, 
testthe  skills  of  the 
soldier-  athlete. 
Left,  slow-pitch 
softball  is  one  of 
nine  All-Army 
sports  competi- 
tions available  in 
the  women's 
sports  program. 
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TRYING  OUT  FOR  ALL-ARMY 

The  application  procedure  for  All- 
Army  trials  is  spelled  out  in  Army  Regulation 
28-1.  "Applicants  must  satisfy  four  require- 
ments,” says  George  Garrett,  DA  Physical 
Activities  Division  sports  specialist.  "First, 
they  must  submit  an  application  (DA  Form 
4762-R).  The  application  should  include  the 
athlete’s  background  experience  and  sports 
accomplishments  while  in  the  Army  and  as 
a civilian. 

"In  all  sports  except  tennis,  golf  and 
bowling,  an  Athlete's  Certificate  of  Ama- 
teurism (DA  Form  4763-R)  is  needed.  The 
last  two  — and  most  important  — 
requirements  are  the  local  commander’s 
release  and  a major  command  endorse- 
ment,” Garrett  says. 

Soldiers  must  be  on  active  duty  for 
more  than  90  days  to  beeligible.  Applications 
must  be  received  by  Headquarters,  DA 
(DAAG-MSP),  Washington,  D.C.  20314  no 
later  than  20  days  prior  to  the  start  of 
trials — the  earlier  the  better. 

Once  individuals  are  selected,  a mes- 
sage is  sent  to  their  major  commands 
(MACOM)  with  instructions  about  where  and 
when  to  report  for  the  trials. 

Scheduling  of  Army  trials  is  based  on 
dates  of  national  competitions.  Garrett  says. 
“Ideally  we’d  like  to  schedule  trials  right  after 
the  MACOM  championships.  This  doesn't 
necessarily  happen  though  because  the 
nationals  and  Army  competitions  are  held 
according  to  the  normal  season.  Often  trials 
are  held  before  other  championships.” 

Each  year  in  January,  DA  Circular 
20-12  lists  the  upcoming  sports  trials,  the 
dates  and  the  host  installations  for  each. 
Which  sports  will  be  conducted  at  the 
All-Army  level  is  decided  by  the  DA  Physical  Activities  Division,  TAGCEN.  Extent  of 
soldier  participation  at  the  unit  level  and  cost  are  among  the  factors  considered  before 
a particular  sport  is  added  to,  or  dropped,  from  the  program. 


ambassadors,”  says  Sp5  Trimmer 
Green  III,  Seventh  Army  Training 
Center,  Germany. 

There  are  some  problems, 
however.  A few  soldiers,  particu- 
larly officers,  are  reluctant  to  apply 
for  All-Army  sports.  “Some  people 
have  the  attitude  that  if  a soldier 
goes  out  for  sports,  then  he’s  not 
in  the  Army  to  be  a professional 
soldier  but  to  be  an  athlete,”  says 
IstLt.  Darryl  Mobley,  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo.,  All-Army  team  hand- 
ball player. 

Athletes  say  that  some 
supervisors  may  be  inclined  to  give 
their  soldier-athlete  subordinates 
negative  evaluation  reports  or  hold 
back  awards  recommendations  be- 
cause of  time  missed  playing  sports. 


“That’s  unfortunate,”  Gar- 
rett says.  “If  a person  is  selected 
for  Army  trials,  we  are,  in  effect, 
saying  this  is  a special  person.” 

SSgt.  Gerald  Frazier,  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency,  Arling- 
ton Hall  Station,  Va.,  agrees.  “If 
the  Army  didn’t  think  sports  were 
important,  it  wouldn’t  have  the 
program . If  a person  is  being  trained 
to  play  sports  for  the  Army,  to  them 
it’s  just  like  a job.  Anyone  who 
thinks  he  can  excel  and  wants  that 
job  is  welcome  to  compete.” 

Training  for  and  playing  All- 
Army  sports  may  be  many  things — 
rigorous,  prestigious,  exciting  and 
a break  from  the  ordinary  Army 
job — but  it  isn’t  easy. 

At  trial  camps,  athletes  have 


at  least  two  and  sometimes  three 
practice  sessions  a day.  Often  there 
are  meets  or  games  in  addition  to 
practices,  scrimmages  and  exhibi- 
tions. The  living  conditions  are 
deliberately  austere. 

A normal  day  might  go 
something  like  this:  up  at  five  a.m., 
eat  breakfast,  rest,  practice,  eat 
lunch,  rest,  practice,  eat  dinner, 
rest,  game  practice,  then  to  bed  by 
10  or  11  p.m. 

Training  camp  is  similar  to 
basic  training.  It’s  just  the  sharpen- 
ing of  different,  but  related,  skills. 

Hobday  remembers  her  ex- 
perience. “Everyone  said  I’d  be 
taking  it  easy.  Sometimes  I wish  I 
hadn’t  gone.  We’d  work  out  so  hard 
that  sometimes  I could’ve  sat  down 
and  cried.” 

Participation  in  All-Army 
sports  can  take  as  little  as  a week 
or  as  long  as  a few  months  away 
from  the  job.  Green  spent  almost 
five  months  playing  Army  or  higher 
level  basketball  in  1977-78.  Butmost 
sports  normally  require  two  or  four 
weeks  away  from  duty.  The  All- 
Army  team  handball  players,  for 
example,  train  for  and  compete  in 
the  nationals  in  less  than  a month. 

“I  had  the  opportunity  to 
play  All-Army  basketball  and  vol- 
leyball but  that  would  have  taken 
too  much  of  my  time.  Playing  team 
handball  provided  me  and  my  com- 
manders an  alternative  to  not  play- 
ing sports  at  all,”  Mobley  says. 

This  year  the  Army  took 
several  first  and  second  places  in 
interservice  championships.  The 
Army  team  placed  second  in  the 
U.S.  National  Team  Handball 
championships.  Army  men  and 
women  basketball  players  outshot 
everybody  in  interservice  competi- 
tions. 

Surprising  results  came  from 
the  All-Army  boxing  team.  They 
won  firsts  in  six  out  of  eleven  weight 
classes.  The  All-Army  track  and 
field  team  collected  twice  the 
nearest  competitor’s  points  in  both 
men’s  and  women’s  events. 

It’s  too  early  to  say  how  many 
Army  athletes  and  coaches  will 
make  the  1980  Olympic  team.  Sev- 
eral have  a good  shot  at  it,  though, 
and  others  are  as  good  as  gold.  □ 
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I’LL  DO  IT 
TOMORROW 

Ive  Made 
Enough  Mistakes 
For  Today! 


nurses 

call  the 

shots 

You’re  Putting  Me  On 

Story  and  photos  by  Steve  Abbott 

I am  what  you  might  call  a child  of  nature,  having  successfully  traced  my 
ancestry  to  the  cotton  fields  of  Alabama. 

From  those  humble  roots  I’ve  reached  considerable  status  in  the  world. 
With  all  modesty,  I’m  somewhat  of  a celebrity.  I’ve  been  as  close  as  you 
can  get  to  the  greats  of  the  world.  Presidents,  philanthropists, 
scientists,  doctors,  lawyers,  athletes,  scholars  and  business  leaders  have 
brought  me  to  their  bosoms  and  into  their  private  and  public  lives. 
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But  I haven’t  forgotten  my 
roots.  For  every  celebrity  I’ve 
known  there  have  been  countless 
farmers,  mill  workers,  truck 
drivers,  housewives  and  children 
who  have  called  me  friend. 

Overthe  years  I’ve  changed 
considerably.  Early  in  my  life  I was 
very  conservative.  One  color  for 
me,  no  changes  or  fancy  put-ons. 

In  recent  years,  however, 
I’ve  become  more  radical.  I 
change  color  at  the  drop  of  an 
ink  pot  and  espouse  causes  faster 
then  Muhammad  Ali  talks.  Be- 
cause of  that,  I’ve  been  accused 
of  putting  on  a front  to  cover  the 
real  person  inside. 

That's  all  part  of  the  new 
me.  I’ve  shed  my  conservative 
image  for  good.  I’m  still  cool  and 
reliable  like  I always  was,  but  that 
doesn’t  stop  me  from  being  an 
individual  or  taking  stands  on 
everything  from  birth  control  to 
the  arms  race. 

My  change  is  so  complete 
that  some  say  I’ve  compromised 
myself.  I've  given  up  my  straight, 
simple  life  to  become,  at  times, 
gaudy,  gauche,  even  obscene. 

But  I’m  only  reflecting  the 

times. 

Myworldwide  notorietyhas 
actually  enhanced  my  opportu- 
nities to  display  my  new  image. 
But  it  hasn't  deterred  me  from 
fulfilling  certain  basic  principles 
that  have  been  part  of  me  since 
birth. 

Myfamily,  for  example,  has 
a proud  military  history  that  I 
continue  to  uphold.  I’ve  served 
everyone  from  the  Chief  of  Staff 
to  the  lowliest  private. 

I’ve  been  to  war  more  times 
than  I can  count.  I’ve  seen  it  all 
from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Danang. 
From  the  tropics  to  the  arctic. 
From  the  front  lines  to  the  Penta- 
gon. I’ve  been  maimed,  shot  at, 
bloodied  and  torn.  But  I keep 
coming  back. 

I've  probably  done  and 
seen  more  than  most  people  can 
imagine.  I was  with  Roosevelt  at 
Yalta,  with  MacArthur  when  he 
returned  to  the  Philippines.  I was 
in  Dallas  that  fateful  day  in  1963 
with  President  Kennedy. 


I went  to  the  moon  with 
Apollo, competed  intheOlympics, 
sat  in  on  the  Egyptian-lsraeli 
peace  talks  (without  taking  sides) 
and  marched  on  Washington  with 
rebellious  farmers. 

I’ve  been  to  high  school 
graduations,  weddings,  bar  mitz- 
vahs,  funerals  and  retirements. 
I’ve  been  to  lover’s  lane  and  the 
movies. 

I’m  conservative,  liberal, 
right  wing,  left  wing,  Communist, 
Socialist,  Republican,  Democrat, 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish, 
Black,  White, Indian,  Hispanicand 
Oriental — you  name  it,  I'm  it. 

I’m  as  American  as  apple 
pie,  motherhood  and  the  flag.  I 
can  relate  to  infants,  teenagers, 
parents  and  senior  citizens.  Quite 
frankly,  there  aren’t  many  like  me. 

Some  say  I’m  naive— I’m 
put-on  so  easily  and  I pick  up 
slogans  with  no  apparent  regard 
for  my  personal  ideology  or  be- 
liefs. Naive?  I prefer  to  think 
well-made. 

Mywhole  family  isthatway. 

I guess  we  all  come  from  the  same 
seed. 

You’ve  never  met  such  a 
person  you  say?  Let  me  tell  you, 
friend,  I’m  closer  than  you  think. 

I’m  your  T-shirt. 
****** 

THE  T-shirt  has  come  a long  way 
since  its  introduction  in  World  War 
II.  Today,  it’s  an  integral  part  of 
the  fashion  world  of  the  70s. 

The  T-shirt  evolved  from  a 
simple  collarless,  cotton  pull-over 
with  very  short  sleeves  (it  looks  like 
a “T”  when  laid  flat)  to  a gaudy 
variety  of  styles,  colors  and  fabrics. 

From  basically  an  undergar- 
ment worn  by  men,  the  T-shirt  is 
today  a fashion  trend  setter.  It 
comes  in  every  conceivable  color 
and  combination  of  fabrics,  and  in 
forms  that  no  longer  reflect  the 
name.  Tank  tops,  polo  shirts,  mod- 
ified football  jerseys  and  similar 
designs  are  now  considered  part  of 
the  T-shirt  family. 

Probably  the  most  intriguing 
aspect  of  the  T-shirt  revolution, 
however,  is  not  the  shirt  itself,  but 
rather  what  the  shirt  is  used  for. 

The  T-shirt,  today,  is  a 


statement  of  individuality  to  the 
max.  It’s  one  way  the  average 
person  makes  his  or  her  statement 
to  the  world  about  who,  what, 
where,  why  and  how  they  are. 

People  have  so  much  to  say 
about  themselves  that  the  average 
American  household,  according  to 
an  industry  study,  now  has  13 
designed  or  printed  T-shirts 'in  resi- 
dence. 

The  Washington  Post  in 
March  1979  quoted  a writer  in 
Human  Behavior  Magazine  as  say- 
ing, “About  one  of  every  five  shirts 
produced  by  the  $200  million  T -shirt 
industry  is  emblazoned  with  adult 
slogans.  If  the  message  isn’t  ready 
made, over  10,000  boutiques  across 
the  country  assure  prospective  cus- 
tomers, ‘we  print  anything’  . . .” 

Kal  Kassir,  general  manager 
of  eight  stores  in  the  Peabody,  Inc. 
chain  of  T-shirt  emporiums  stretch- 
ing from  Florida  to  Virginia,  says 
the  T-shirt  business  Is  booming. 

The  Virginia-based  company 
markets  T-shirts  both  retail  and 
wholesale.  The  shirts  are  bought 
from  mills,  then  printed  at  the 
Peabody  stores. 

“The  major  source  of  our 
income,”  says  Kassir,  surveyingthe 
stock  at  one  of  his  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.,  stores,  “is  the  wholesale,  or 
custom  printing,  aspect  of  our 
operation. 

“We’ll  print  anything  the 
customer  asksfor.  If  theydon’thave 
a design  to  bring  us,  then  we’ll  come 
up  with  something  from  our  own 
art  department  on  the  premises,” 
Kassir  says. 

“We’ve  seen  a 20  percent 
increase  in  our  retail  business  over 
the  last  five  years  and  a 40  to  50 
percent  increase  in  our  custom 
printing  business  in  the  same 
period.” 

Peabody’s  sells  most  of  the 
current  fashions  that  call  them- 
selves T-shirts,  including  the  origi- 
nal white  or  colored  short-sleeve 
shirt. 

One  of  the  biggest  new  uses 
of  the  T-shirt,  says  Kassir,  is  pre- 
miums. That  is,  using  the  T-shirt 
to  advertise  a product,  service, 
business  or  event. 

Peabody’s  wholesale  opera- 
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Peabody’s  Inc.,  an  east  coast 
T-shirt  retailer/wholesaler,  does 
their  own  imprinting  at  factories 
like  this  one,  top,  at  one  of  their 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  stores. 

Middle,  one  of  hundreds  of  stores 
around  the  country  that  make 
most  of  their  income  from  the 
sale  of  T-shirts.  The  T-shirt 
industry  is  big,  and  growing. 
Above,  the  retail  sales  area  at  a 
Peabody  store.  Left,  these 
youngsters  model  some  of  the 
garments  that  are  now  considered 
part  of  the  T-shirt  family. 


tion  imprints  thousands  of  T-shirts 
every  year  with  custom  designed 
logos,  slogans  or  ads  for  bars, 
stores,  restaurants,  civic  organiza- 
tions and  public  events. 

“The  premium  business,” 
Kassir  says,  “has  turned  T-shirts 
into  walking  billboards.” 

Another  big  change  in  the 
T-shirt  industry  that  Kassir  has  seen 
is  the  age  of  the  people  buying  the 
shirts.  Before  the  burst  of  growth 
in  the  mid-70s,  most  buyers  of 
imprinted  T-shirts  were  13  to  21 
years  old. 

“Not  anymore,”  Kassir 
says,  “T-shirts  are  being  boughtfor, 
and  by,  people  from  birth  to  the  70s. 
Whole  families  outfit  themselves 
with  printed  T-shirts.  A really  hot 
item  right  now  is  infant  T-shirts  with 
cute  slogans.” 

One  reason  for  the  T-shirt’s 
popularity,  in  addition  to  its  dura- 
bility and  comfort,  is  its  low  cost. 
A basic  T-shirt,  in  any  color  with 
imprinted  design  or  slogan,  ranges 
from  $2  to  $7. 

The  T-shirt  revolution  really 
began  during  World  War  II  when 
millions  of  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines  wore  them.  The  military 
version  was  somewhat  different 
from  the  sleeveless  undershirt  that 
had  been  around  considerably 
longer. 

Since  World  War  II,  the 
military  has  remained  a major  pur- 
chaser of  T-shirts.  The  Department 
of  Defense  bought  more  than  eight 
million  white  T-shirts  for  the  various 
services  in  1978.  Thousands  more 
in  green  and  blue  were  also  pur- 
chased. 

After  the  war,  the  returning 
GIs  brought  their  love  of  the  T-shirt 
home  with  them.  Later,  film  star 
Marlon  Brando  gave  further  ac- 
ceptability to  the  garment  when  he 
wore  a torn  version  in  the  movie 
and  stage  presentations  of  Tennes- 
see William’s  “A  Streetcar  Named 
Desire.” 

That  established  the  T-shirt 
as  part  of  the  American  scene.  Since 
then,  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety says,  the  T-shirt  has  become 
“America’s  favorite  garment.” 

To  the  growing  legions  of 
T-shirtwearers,  that’s noput-on.  □ 
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WHERE  IN  THE  ARMY  ARE  YOU? 
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CIVICS  QUIZ 

Slip  back  to  your  high  school  days  and  test  your  knowledge 
of  the  United  States  government. 


1.  Currently  there  are  12  departments  in  the  government  that 
arepart  of  the  President’s  cabinet.  The  Department  of  Defense 
is  one,  name  the  other  11. 

2.  How  many  branches  of  government  are  there? 

3.  To  what  branch  of  government  does  each  of  the  following 
belong:  The  President,  Supreme  Court,  Congress? 

4.  What  are  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution  known 
as? 

5.  How  many  amendments  in  all  are  there  to  the  Constitution? 

6.  The  last  amendment  was  ratified  in  1971.  What  subject  does 
it  deal  with? 

7.  Two  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  are  now  in 
the  ratification  process.  What  subjects  do  they  deal  with? 

8.  How  long  is  the  term  of  office  for  Senators?  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives? 

9.  How  many  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  there? 

10.  How  many  presidents  have  there  been  before  Jimmy  Carter? 

11.  What  famous  government  building  is  located  at  1600  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.? 

12.  In  what  month  and  year  will  the  next  presidential  election 
take  place? 

13.  Name  the  two  major  political  parties  in  the  United  States 
today. 


GET  THE  MESSAGE? 

Fill-in  the  one-word  response  to  each  statement  below.  Then 
take  the  first  letter  of  each  response  and  place  it  in  the 
appropriately  numbered  space.  For  example,  the  first  letter  of 
the  response  to  No.  1 goes  in  the  space  marked  one  and  so 
on.  If  you  do  it  right  you'll  discover  a phrase  that  offers  some 
good  advice. 

1.  The  award  given  to  M16  qualifiers  if  they 

aren’t  experts  or  marksmen. 

2.  If  you  were  in  this  branch  of  the  Army  you’d 

be  familiar  with  tanks. 

3.  The  “Green  Mountain’’  state  in  northern 

New  England. 

4.  _____ The  act  of  consuming  food. 

5.  Police  officers  and  firefighters,  among 

others,  respond  to  these. 

6.  They’re  the  "Backbone  of  the  Army.” 

7.  These  soldiers  build  bridges,  anti-tank 

ditches  and  other  obstacles. 

8.  ___________  The  Army  post  in  Alabama  where  heli- 

copter pilots  are  trained. 

9.  The  commodity  people  have  been  lining 

up  for. 

10.  The  home  of  "Old  Faithful.” 
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FROM  THE  FIELD 

The  next  time  you’re  stuck  in  a traffic  jam  use  this  quiz  as  practice 
to  figure  out  how  late  to  work  you’re  going  to  be. 

A soldier  goes  to  work  by  car  at  a speed  of  40  mph.  She 
arrives  one  minute  late.  The  next  day  she  goes  to  work  by  the 
same  route  but  travels  at  45  mph.  She  arrives  one  minute  early. 
How  far  from  work  does  she  live? 

Submitted  by: 

Bob  Hartwell 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind 


Have  you  got  a puzzle,  quiz  or  riddle  that  you  would  like 
to  share?  Mindbenders  is  your  chance  to  challenge  others 
with  your  original  idea  or  that  tough  quiz  you  discovered. 
Send  your  Mindbenders  to  SOLDIERS  Magazine,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  Va.,  22314. 


For  answers  see  page  55. 


Using  portable 
scanners,  like 
those  at  right 
and  below, 
reduces  long 
hours  of 

inventory.  Photos 
courtesy  Control 
Module,  Inc. 


BAR  CODE  SCANNING  sounds  like  trying  to  find 
meaning  in  graffiti  on  the  walls  of  the  local  tavern. 
Actually,  it’s  much  more  important — although,  ad- 
mittedly, less  interesting. 

In  the  next  few  years,  though,  Army  life  and 
efficiency  may  be  greatly  improved  because  of  it. 

Practically  everyone  in  the  United  States  has 
seen  the  sets  of  lines,  usually  with  numbers  under- 
neath, on  magazines  and  supermarket  items.  These 
are  bar  tags. 

When  a retail  outlet  uses  a complete  system, 
the  bar  tag  is  scanned  at  the  checkout  counter. 
The  price  is  fed  to  the  store’s  cash  register  and 
central  computer.  The  cash  register  gets  the  price 
right  the  first  time,  every  time.  The  computer  then 
lists  the  item  as  removed  from  stock.  After  a certain 
number  of  removals,  the  item  is  reordered  automat- 
ically by  the  computer. 

Imagine  thattype  of  efficiency  applied  to  your 
self-service  supply  store,  your  equipment  issue 
point,  to  TAMMS  (The  Army  Maintenance  Manage- 
ment System)  and  to  unit  inventories. 

That’s  exactly  what  a group  of  men  and 


women  at  Tobyhanna  (Pennsylvania)  Army  Depot 
are  doing. 

The  group  is  the  LOGMARS  Working  Party 
(Logistics  Application  of  Automated  Marking  and 
Reading  Symbols).  It’s  made  up  of  representatives 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  Military 
Traffic  Management  Command,  Military  Airlift 
Command  and  the  General  Services  Administration. 

Its  purpose,  according  to  LOGMARS  Army 
test  manager,  Don  Deppeller,  is  “to  oversee  devel- 
opment of  standard  symbolization  for  Department 
of  Defense  use.’’ 

The  group  was  chartered  in  July  1976  and 
is  currently  in  its  fourth  generation.  Previous  groups 
studied  military  applications  of  bar  code  scanning. 
The  current  group  is  testing  various  systems  and 
will  make  a final  report  by  December  1980. 

“It’s  had  tremendous  success  in  private 
industry,  and  its  possibilities  are  almost  endless,” 
Deppeller  says. 

An  advocate  and  pioneer  in  applying  bar  code 
scanners  to  military  use  is  Michael  Roberson,  a 
computer  specialist  in  the  U.S.  Army  Com- 
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THE  BAR  CODE  scanner  may  be  the 
greatest  systems  improvement  since 
plastic  bags  helped  speed  trash  pickup. 

The  scanner  makes  large  invento- 
ry problems  child’s  play.  By  using  what 
are  called  “Wand  Entry  Bar  Code  Termi- 
nals,” items  are  identified  by  passing  a 
pencil-like  wand  over  a series  of  thick 
and  thin  lines.  In  this  manner,  any  item 
can  be  inventoried  in  less  than  a second. 

Thequestion  is,  how  does  it  work? 
How  does  the  pencil  with  the  strange 
light,  the  barely  audible  beep  and  those 
funny  lines,  combine  to  make  any  human 
system  of  inventory  obsolete? 

Actually,  it’s  pretty  simple,  in 
theory: 

First,  look  closely  at  the  bar  code 
itself.  You'll  notice  that  neither  the  bars 
rior  the  spaces  between  the  bars  are 


How  The  System  Works 

uniform  in  size.  That’s  the  key  to  the 
system.  Each  letter  or  number  is  encod- 
ed as  a series  of  fat  and  thin  lines  with 
wide  and  narrow  spaces  between  them. 

That’s  the  encoding  part  of  the 
process.  The  decoding  part  involves  the 
wand  with  the  light.  The  light  is  actually 
a laser  beam  which  measures  the  width 
of  each  bar  and  space  as  the  wand  is 
passed  over  the  bar  code.  The  compu- 
terized scanning  system  then  merely 
matches  that  information  against  the 
letter  or  number  identified  by  it  and 
"decodes” the  bar  code. 

Then  there’s  the  beep.  The  beep 
tells  the  operator  that  a valid  entry  has 
been  made  and  he  can  go  on  to  the  next 
item  to  be  inventoried. 

The  entire  system  is  similar  to 
Morse  code,  which  is  based  on  patterns 


of  short  and  long  lines  or  sounds.  Both 
require  letters  and  numbers  to  be  en- 
coded in  pre-established  patterns.  The 
bar  code  scanning  system  does  this  on 
a typewriter-like  machine.  Morse  code, 
of  course,  uses  a key,  or,  in  the  case 
of  semaphore,  flags.  Decoding,  in  both 
systems,  involves  the  reversal  of  the 
encoding  system.  In  bar  code  scanning, 
that  involves  passing  the  wand  over  the 
code. 

There  is  a major  difference  be- 
tween the  two  systems,  however.  Trans- 
mission of  Morse  code  requires  skilled 
operatorsand  extensive  training.  Anyone 
can  be  taught  to  use  a bar  code  scanner 
in  a matter  of  minutes  and  the  reading 
error  rate  is  only  one  character  per  every 
million  characters  read. 


munications  Management  Information  Systems  Ac- 
tivity at  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

Roberson  says  the  system  could  be  used  for 
any  activity  which  requires  checking  things  out  in 
order  to  keep  track  of  them. 

Think  of  the  lines  you  stand  in  each  day  waiting 
to  get  tools,  equipment,  recreational  items,  books, 
meals,  forms,  regulations  and  hundreds  of  other 
necessities.  Think  of  the  forms  which  must  be  filled 
out  in  each  case. 

The  bar  code  scanning  system  eliminates  the 
paperwork.  The  scanner  “reads”  the  special  tag  on 
each  item  and  records  all  necessary  data  automati- 
cally. 

A major  advantage  of  a bar  code  system  is 
simplification  of  the  inventory  process.  In  a test 
conducted  at  Fort  Huachuca,  an  inventory  of  a 
platoon’s  equipment,  which  normally  takes  8 to  10 
hours,  was  done  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

In  addition,  anyone  can  conductthe  inventory. 
No  longer  must  supply,  communications  or  other 
specialists  dedicate  a day  or  more  to  counting  and 
identifying  equipment. 


The  bar  code 
label,  right,  can 
be  placed  on 
virtually  any 
surface.  The  label 
code  can  include 
all  items  of 
information 
normally  required 
on  Army  property 
books.  Each  entry 
is  verified  by  a 
computer  before 
it’s  accepted. 


The  only  requirements  for  counting  are  an 
ability  to  find  the  bar  tag,  brush  the  scanner  across 
it  and  listen  for  the  beep  of  the  machine,  which 
indicates  the  scan  has  been  accepted. 

There’s  another  aspect  of  bar  code  scanning 
of  particular  interest  to  computer  specialists. 

“Oneofourbiggestproblemsin  ADP  is  getting 
accurate  information  into  the  system,”  Roberson 
says.  With  this  system,  the  two  major  error-produc- 
ing steps— coding  and  keypunching— are  eliminat- 
ed. Input  from  the  scanner  is  always  correct. 

A key  element  in  the  system  is  the  bar  code 
tag. 

Thetagcan  carrysuch  informationas  national 
stock  number,  serial  number,  hand  receipt  number, 
sub-hand  receipt  number,  line  item  number  and  a 
descriptive  word  or  two  in  the  bars  and  in  writing. 
The  printed  words  make  it  easier  to  insure  the  right 
tag  is  on  the  right  object. 

The  portable  scanners  currently  available  are 
reallymemory  unitsthat  can  be  connected  to  various 
typesof  computerterminals  to  determine  if  all  items 
are  present,  properly  numbered  and  in  the  right 
place. 

Some  libraries  are  already  using  bar  code 
tags  on  books  and  library  cards  for  checking  out 
books.  A similar  system  could  also  be  used  for 
classified  or  controlled  documents. 

Another  possible  use  is,  as  Roberson  puts 
it,  “allowing  a manager  to  actually  manage.”  In  this 
case,  the  bar  codes  would  be  put  on  documents 
that  require  a number  of  steps  or  operations  to  be 
performed.  At  each  step  or  operation,  the  tag  would 
be  scanned  and  a time  entry,  both  in  and  out,  would 
be  made  on  the  keyboard.  This  would  enable  a 
manager  to  find  out  if  he  had  bottlenecks  and  exactly 
where  they  were. 

As  Roberson  says,  the  possibilities  for  the 
system  are  endless.  □ 
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SOLDIERS 


Story  and  photos  by 
SSgt.  C.D.  Steen 


YOU’VE  PROBABLY  heard  of  bats  in  the 
belfry  and  leopards  in  the  jungle.  But  few 
people  are  f am  iliar  with  the  bats  and  leopards 
that  live  in  the  ocean.  These  bats  and 
leopards  are  both  types  of  shark. 

They’re  also  the  favorite  angling 
targets  for  four  servicemen  assigned  to  the 

STAFF  SERGEANT  C.D.  STEEN  is  assigned  to  the  inlormatlon  office. 
Defense  Language  Institute,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  Calif. 


Defense  Language  Institute,  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Center,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  Calif. 
SFC  Bob  Williams,  MSgt.  Rich  Wrensch, 
SSgt.  C.D.  Steen  and  Air  Force  SSgt.  Kent 
Droz  make  fishing  for  bat  rays  and  leopard 
sharks  a regular  ritual. 

The  fish  are  caught  for  sport  and 
they’re  usually  released,  but  they’re  also 
excellent  for  food.  Both  fish  get  their  names 
from  the  way  they  look.  Bat  rays  have  flat 
bodies  with  wing-like  appendages  that  re- 
mind some  people  of  the  flying  mammal. 
They’re  harmless  except  for  a large  stinger 
at  the  base  of  the  tail. 
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Leopard  sharks  have  markings  like 
the  leopard  cat.  Though  not  toothy  like  a 
great  white  or  a tiger  shark,  the  leopard’s 
rows  of  small  teeth  can  shred  the  skin  from 
an  unwary  hand. 

While  most  fishermen  would  rather 
visit  a dentist  than  fish  for  sharks,  these 
anglers  seek  them  out  whenever  the  tide 
is  right. 

The  favorite  fishing  hole  for  the 
quartet  is  the  Elkhorn  Slough,  a wide  body 
of  water  which  was  part  of  the  Salinas  River 
until  the  1906  earthquake  closed  up  the 
river’s  flow  5 miles  inland.  The  bat  rays. 


leopard  sharks  and  other  types  of  sharks 
make  their  way  up  the  slough  during  the 
warmer  months  to  feed  and  spawn. 

“We  do  most  of  our  fishing  from  the 
banks.  It  seems  these  fish  bite  only  on  the 
outgoing  tide,’’  says  Williams,  a real  pro 
with  an  1 1-foot  rod  and  fancy  reel.  “We’ve 
fished  all  the  other  tide  combinations  and 
the  bats  and  leopards  just  won’t  bite.  Rumor 
used  to  be  that  these  fish  wouldn’t  bite  in 
the  daylight  hours,  but  we  dispelled  that 
recently.” 

On  that  outing,  with  the  sun  still 
shining  brightly,  Droz  was  surprised  when 
his  line  suddenly  started  peeling  from  his 
heavy  spinning  reel. 

“I  didn’t  know  what  to  think,”  says 
Droz  after  beaching  a five-foot  leopard 
shark.  “These  fish  weren’t  supposed  to  take 
the  bait  until  after  dark.” 

The  anglers  landed  three  or  four  more 
sharks  before  the  sun  went  down.  Contrary 
to  their  past  experience  on  the  slough,  the 
sharks  quit  biting  at  dark. 

Sometimes  the  fishermen  abandon 
the  shoreline  and  take  a midnight  boat  ride 
up  the  slough  to  the  “flats,”  an  area  where 
most  of  the  sharks  feed  and  spawn.  This 
is  where  the  really  big  ones  are  reeled  in. 
These  anglers  have  caught  a number  of  bats 
in  this  area  weighing  100  to  130  pounds. 
However,  bats  have  been  caught  here  that 
tip  the  scales  at  160  pounds.  Leopard  sharks 
reach  lengths  of  up  to  five  feet,  but  they 
weigh  only  about  70  pounds . An  annual  shark 
derby  at  the  Slough  usually  produces  catches 
of  record  proportion. 

N ot  all  the  sharks  caught  are  big  ones . 
Steen  once  reeled  in  a 12-inch  leopard.  It 
was  probably  a newborn.  Sharks  are  born 
alive  and  are  hungry  right  away.  This  one 
obviously  hadn’t  had  time  to  learn  some  of 
the  facts  of  fish  life. 

For  the  sport  fisherman,  the  leopard 
and  bat  are  ideal  targets.  They’re  tough 
fighters.  A large  bat  can  strip  300  yards  of 
heavy  tackle  from  areelbefore  thefisherman 
can  react. 

For  these  soldier-fishermen,  catching 
bats  and  leopards  is  a warmup  for  the  day 
when  they  can  fish  for  the  6-  or  7-foot  blue 
sharks  waiting  out  there  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  Monterey  Bay.  □ 
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SOLDIERS 


For  a group  of  soldiers  at  Fort  Bragg, 
working  weekends  has  become  a way  of  life. 

Their  job  is  to  insure  that  Reserve  Com- 
ponent units  in  North  Carolina  are  ready 
for  action.  These  soldiers  provide  a 
vital  link  between  the  active  Army  and 
citizen  soldiers.  They  help  these  units 
plan  and  conduct  training. 

It’s  a big  job  for  the  soldiers  of . . . 

READINESS 
GROUP 
FORT  BRAGG 

Story  and  photos  by  Sp5  Lana  Ott 


ON  THURSDAY,  when  most  sol- 
diers are  looking  ahead  to  the 
weekend,  the  week  is  just  beginning 
for  SFC  Harry  Lewis. 

His  job,  like  that  of  other 
“assistors”  at  Readiness  Group 
(RG)  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  is  helping 
the  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG) 
and  U.S.  Army  Reserve  (USAR) 
units  in  the  state  become  as  combat 
ready  as  possible. 

In  the  Total  Army,  units  of 
the  Active  Army,  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  are  joined  by  affiliation 
programs  and  mutual  support 
agreements  under  which  active  units 
support  training  requirements  of 
Guard  and  Reserve  units. 

The  Readiness  Groups’  role 
in  these  programs  is  vital.  They 
provide  “continuity  and  com- 
m u n i c a t i o nH^weerT  thtT  actlveTand 
Reserve  units  who  work  different 
days  and  may  be  located  hundreds 
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Readiness  Group  Fort  Bragg’s  field 
artillery  branch  assistance  team  works 
with  ARNG  and  USAR  field 
artillery  units  in  North  Carolina.  Their 
job  is  to  help  these  units  become  as 
combat  ready  as  possible.  Other 
assistance  teams  deal  with 
infantry/armor,  transportation  and  other 
specialties. 
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of  miles  apart,”  Lewis  says. 

“Working  with  the  Reserves 
can  be  a problem  if  you  don’t  like 
working  weekends,”  he  says  half 
jokingly,  “because  that’s  when  we 
get  the  most  work  done.” 

Lewis  doesn’t  exactly  like 
working  weekends,  but  says  “most 
of  the  time  the  hours  are  better  than 
when  I was  in  a field  artillery  unit.” 
Working  with  the  Reserves 
is  different  than  any  other  job  he’s 
had  in  the  Army.  He’s  been  an 
artilleryman  for  12  years.  He’s  an 
expert  in  fire  direction  and  opera- 
tions and  likes  to  work  with  people. 
Now  Lewis  works  more  with  people 
than  with  guns. 

What  complicates  his  job  is 
that  the  people  he  works  with  are 
part-time  soldiers  and  are  scattered 
in  units  all  over  North  Carolina. 

“It’s  somewhat  of  a cultural 
shock  that  you  have  to  deal  with — 
the  time  frame  you  work  with  in 
the  active  Army  as  opposed  to  the 
Reserves.  These  people  work  at 
soldiering  only  38  days  a year. 
That’s  really  only  a month  on  the 


active  duty  side . Yetthevmusttrain. 
do. -their  supply  functkms-and^  the 
whole_gamut  of  personnel  actions 
and  other  things  active  duty  units 
must  do,”  Lewis  says. 

“They’re  involved  in  re- 
cruiting and  reenlistment,  getting 
equipment  into  the  maintenance 
shop  and  all  sorts  of  other  things. 
A project  you  want  to  get  done  in 
a week’s  time  actually  takes  about 
three  months  to  get  done  on  the 
Reserve  side.  It  still  amazes  me  how 
much  they  can  get  done,”  he  says. 

In  the  one-story  building  RG 
Bragg  occupies  along  with  the  Re- 
serve Officer  Training  Corps  center, 
Lewis  shares  an  office  with  the  three 
other  field  artillery  assistance  team 
members — Maj.  Floyd  Churchill, 
Capt.  Raymond  Rasmussen  and 
MSgt.  Charles  McKenzie. 

They  work  with  the  four 
ARNGandone  USAR  field  artillery 
units  in  North  Carolina.  Lewis  and 
Rasmussen  work  as  a team  with  the 
1st  and  4th  Battalions,  11 3th  Field 
Artillery.  Churchill  and  McKenzie 
work  with  the  5th  Battalion,  113th 


Field  Artillery,  and  the  USAR’s  4th 
Battalion,  17th  Field  Artillery.  They 
combine  assistance  to  the  113th 
Field  Artillery  Brigade. 

Altogether  that’s  21  battery- 
size  units  they  visit  once  a month. 
If  several  units  are  drilling  the  same 
weekend  at  widespread  locations, 
team  members  split  up  to  cover  more 
units.  “One  of  us  is  with  these  units 
every  time  they  drill,”  says 
Churchill,  the  field  artillery  branch 
assistance  team  (FABAT)  leader. 

“Readiness  groups  are  tai- 
lored to  fit  the  number  and  the  types 
of  units  they  have,”  says  Col.  John 
T.  Murchison,  RG  Bragg  com- 
mander. RG  Bragg,  which  is  a part 
of  First  Army’s  Army  Readiness 
Region  III,  has  67  assistors  and 
covers  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 
Other  groups  have  areas  which  vary 
in  size  from  part  of  a state  to  several 
states. 

Besides  the  FABAT,  RG 
Bragg  has  three  branch  assistance 
teams — infantry/armor,  transpor- 
tation, and  a specialty  team  which 
combines  medical,  signal,  engineer 


Sgt.  Lewis  and  other  members  of 
the  Readiness  Group  basically 
become  part  of  the  commander’s 
staff  in  the  units  they  support.  As 
assistors,  they  point  out  training 
weaknesses,  provide  input  into 
developing  training  schedules, 
and  help  the  units  stay  current 
on  the  latest  doctrine  in 
their  particular 
specialty. 


and  other  combat  service  and  com- 
bat service  support  specialties  into 
one  team. 

The  two  functional  teams, 
the  administrative  and  the  mainte- 
nance assistance  inspection  teams, 
don’t  have  units  they  are  dedicated 
to  exclusively.  They  have  expertise 
in  a specialized  area,  Lewis  says. 

“Since  I’m  field  artillery,  I 
may  not  know  everything  about 
admin  or  maintenance,”  Lewis  ex- 
ains.  “If  I’ve  got  a problem  in  one 
„/  my  units  in  those  areas  that  I 
;an’t  handle,  I’ll  go  to  the  Mainte- 
nance Assistance  Inspection  Team 
(MAIT)  or  admin  team.” 

Each  group  also  has  a training 
management  development  office 
(TMDO),  which  helps  assistors  keep 
informed  about  new  developments 
in  training  management  and  tech- 
nology. The  TMDO  works  with 
team  members  on  projects  such  as 
Skill  Qualification  Testing  (SQT). 

Lewis  describes  his  job  as 
one  of  training  management  and 
advice.  “Our  job  is  to  keep  up  to 
date  with  our  units’  progress  in 
relation  to  First  Army  goals,”  he 
says.  “We  help  them  get  assets  they 
need  to  train  and  help  them  plan 
and  conduct  training.” 

His  job,  which  is  a priority 
assignment  for  both  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers,  is  more 
important  than  ever  before,  he  says. 

“Something  like  50  percent 
of  our  active  duty  strength  in  war- 
time will  be  Reserve  Components,” 
ne  says.  “A  lot  of  people  who  have 
never  worked  with  the  Reserves 
always  assume  somebody  is  going 
to  be  there  to  back  them  up.  We 
tend  to  forget  that  if  we  don't  train 
them  and  work  with  them,  they 
won’t  be  able  to  back  us  up.” 

The  readiness  status  of  each 
of  the  237  units  RG  Bragg  works 
with  is  marked  on  charts  in  each 
team’s  office.  The  FABAT  has  five 
charts. 

At  the  top  of  each  column 
is  a readiness  goal  set  up  for  the 
Reserves  by  First  Army.  Below 
that,  numbers  in  black  and  red  show 


how  many  of  that  unit’s  people 
attended  annual  training  (AT),  how 
many  are  military  occupational 
specialty  (MOS)  qualified,  or  are  in 
active  or  Reserve  schools.  The 
unit’s  strength  and  how  well  it’s 
doing  in  other  key  areas  are  also 
indicated. 

The  red  numbers  show  goals 
that  weren’t  met. 

“The  current  data  provides 
a snapshot  of  unit  weaknesses  and 
allows  us  to  focus  on  problem  areas. 
Comparison  with  last  year’s  data 
(also  on  each  chart)  makes  trends 
easy  to  spot,”  says  Capt.  William 
Sabata,  an  engineer  assistor  on  the 
specialty  team. 

Although  assistors  deal  with 
their  units’  shortcomings,  their  role 
isn’t  that  of  inspectors. 

“We’re  training  manage- 
ment consultants  with  sleevesrolled 
up,”  Murchison  says.  “We  find  out 
what  needs  work  and  go  to  work 
on  it  together.” 

“One  of  the  frustrations  of 
the  job  is  that  there  is  no  command 
relationship  between  us  and  the 
units  we  work  with.  So  the  fact  that 
something  we  may  suggest  is  ob- 
jectively better  or  not  better  isn’t 
nearly  so  important  as  our  ability 
to  convince  them,”  Churchill  says. 
“Over  a period  of  time  you  build 
a rapport  that  hopefully  allows  you 
to  influence  a unit  to  do  things  in 
a positive  way,”  he  says. 

“Without  the  proper  rapport 
you  can’t  get  the  information  you 
need,  and  you  can’t  pass  on  any 
information  to  them,”  says  Sgt. 
Maj.  Allen  E.  Gunnel,  a medical 
assistor  in  the  specialty  team. 

After  working  at  this  job  for 
two  years,  Lewis  knows  his  units 
and  their  people  quite  well. 

Friday  morning  he  makes 
last-minute  preparations  for  this 
weekend’s  trip.  He’s  already  called 
MSgt.  Jerry  Shore,  who  is  one  of 
the  battalion’s  20  full-time  people. 
During  the  week  Shore  is  the 
operations,  training  and  readiness 
specialist.  One  weekend  a month 
and  two  weeks  ayear,  he’s  the  unit’s 


operations  sergeant. 

This  weekend  Lewis  will 
travel  alone.  The  three  units  he’ll 
be  visiting  are  just  back  from  active 
duty  for  training  (AT)  so  not  much 
will  be  going  on.  All  he  has  to  do 
is  drop  off  SQT  diagnostics  and  sit 
in  on  the  battalions’  planning  meet- 
ing setting  up  the  next  two  months’ 
training. 

At  noon,  when  he’s  ready, 
to  leave,  only  Rasmussen  and  the 
secretary  are  still  in  the  office. 
Churchill  and  McKenzie  have  been 
out  since  early  morning  in  one  of 
Fort  Bragg's  training  areas.  One  of 
their  units,  the  5/1 13th,  Field  Artil- 
lery is  in  the  middle  of  AT. 

Lewis  piles  his  suitcase  and 
the  diagnostic  tests  into  the  trunk 
of  the  well-worn  Army  sedan.  Al- 
ready he  starts  to  dread  the  160-mile 
drive  to  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Traveling  is  one  part  of  the 
job  many  assistors,  including 
Lewis,  like  least.  “It  wouldn’t  be 
so  bad  if  you  could  press  a button 
and  just  be  there,”  he  says. 

The  Reserve  units  also  do 
their  share  of  traveling.  The  5/ 1 1 3th 
had  come  from  Lewisburg,  N.C., 
the  week  before.  Now  they  were 
traveling  from  firing  position  to 
firing  position. 

Being  able  to  train  continu- 
ously for  two  weeks  is  something 
the  Reserves  can  do  only  once  a 
year.  They  try  to  pack  as  much 
training  and  experience  as  possible 
into  those  two  weeks. 

During  the  last  week  the 
5/1 13th  learned  a lot  of  the  new  and 
brushed  up  on  some  of  the  old. 
Earlier  in  the  week  Churchill  and 
McKenzie  taught  classes  on  recon- 
naissance, selection  and  occupation 
of  position  (RSOP)  techniques  and 
the  use  of  the  new  tactical  standing 
operating  procedures  (TSOP). 

Soldiers  were  using  a new 
brevity  code  and  practicing  jamming 
techniques  over  the  radios.  For  the 
first  time,  camouflage  covered  all 
of  the  unit’s  forward  equipment. 
(Some  nets  were  borrowed  from  an 
affiliated  or  sister  active  unit,  the 
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1st  Battalion,  39th  Field  Artillery, 
at  Fort  Bragg.)  In  addition,  each 
Guardsman  looked  like  a walking 
(or  riding)  bush.  The  green  leaves 
on  their  helmets  blended  well  with 
their  green-clad  bodies. 

AT  is  the  time  when  all  the 
year's  planning  and  coordination 
come  together.  It's  the  time  to  see 
how  effective  training  really  was. 

At  the  end  of  AT,  units  are 
given  their  yearly  evaluation  on 
Forces  Command  (FORSCOM) 
Form  IRforcompaniesandonForm 
2R  for  battalions.  This  is  designed 
to  be  a guide  to  increase  proficiency 
in  certain  areas. 

Churchill  and  McKenzie  now 
get  to  see  some  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  as  well.  Last  year  they  had 
coordinated  with  active  units  on 
post  to  work  with  the  Reserves  at 
AT.  “The  support  was  fantastic,” 
Churchill  says. 

Soldiers  from  the  Fort  Bragg 
affiliated  battalion,  the  1 st/39th  field 
artillery,  were  working  directly  with 
the  section  chiefs  in  each  battery. 
“It’s  a big  help  to  have  these  guys 
who  do  their  job  day  in  and  day 
out  come  out  and  assist  us  in  the 
field,”  says  SSgt.  James  Rorrer,  C 
Battery,  5/1 13th  Field  Artillery 
section  chief. 

At  the  AT  site,  the  307th 
Engineers,  82d  Airborne  Division, 
prepared  hardened  positions  for  the 
guns.  The  Reserves  had  never  fired 
from  these  before.  Even  though  it 
could  be  a part  of  their  wartime 
mission,  the  engineers  had  never 
done  it  before  either. 

A signal  communications  and 
analysis  platoon  is  monitoring  their 
radio  communications  today.  To- 
morrow, they’ll  find  out  how  much 
information  they  gave  away  that 
they  shouldn’t  have. 

Meanwhile,  Lewis  pulls  into 
the  armory  parking  lot.  He  brings 
his  briefcase  and  a stack  of  tests 
into  the  brick  building. 

It’salmost  3 p.m.  There  isn’t 
much  going  on  in  the  armory.  Only 
a few  offices  are  open.  Halfway 
downthe  second-floor,  Lewisenters 


a doorway  across  from  the  re- 
cruiter's office. 

Shore  is  sitting  at  his  desk 
going  through  a notebook.  “I  was 
wondering  when  you  were  going  to 
get  here,  buddy,”  Shore  says  to 
Lewis. 

“What  do  you  have  for  me?” 
he  asks  as  Lewis  plops  the  tests  on 
the  only  other  desk  in  the  office. 

“These  are  the  diagnostic 
tests  I was  telling  you  about,”  Lewis 
answers. 

The  diagnostic  tests,  which 
are  based  on  SQT  notices  for  the 
different  MOSs,  were  put  together 
by  members  of  the  FABAT  and  the 
TMDO.  “These  will  help  section 
chiefs  identify  areas  they  need  to 
train  their  people  in  before  they  take 
the  actual  test,”  Lewis  says. 

“All  you  have  to  do  is  have 
the  people  in  the  batteries  take  the 
diagnostic  test  and  return  them  to 
us, ’’Lewis  tells  Shore.  “We ’ll  grade 
them  and  give  you  the  results.” 

Projects  like  making  up 
diagnostic  tests  and  compiling  and 
writing  a new  TSOPfor  the  Reserves 
are  bigparts  of  the  RG  Braggsupport 
package. 

“They  help  us  get  all  the  new 
poop  and  doctrine  from  Fort  Sill. 
They  go  through  and  pick  out  the 
good  and  the  bad  for  us.  Because 
we  only  do  this  part-time,  we  don't 
have  the  time  to  go  through  the 
reams  and  reams  of  information,” 
Capt.  George  Angel,  commander, 
C Battery,  5/1 13th  Field  Artillery, 
says. 

“The  key  to  having  a good 
team  is  how  much  do  you  want  to 
learn  yourself,”  Lewis  says.  “I 
know  I’ve  done  a lot  of  digging  in 
the  field  manuals  since  I’ve  been 
here,  and  so  has  everybody  else  on 
the  team.” 

“Tomorrow  we  want  to  start 
the  meeting  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
to  Belmont,”  Shore  tells  Lewis,  as 
he  prepares  to  go.  Belmont,  N.C. 
is  home  station  for  the  unit’s  Head- 
quarters Detachment. 

The  next  morning  Lewis 
leaves  his  motel  in  time  to  be  at 


the  armory  by  8: 15.  He’s  driven  the 
route  so  often  he  knows  exactly  how 
long  the  drive  takes. 

On  drill  weekends,  armories 
are  transformed  from  quiet  offices 
into  busy  places.  When  he  first 
started  the  job,  Lewis  was  surprised 
at  how  many  people  in  big  cities 
and  small  towns  put  on  a uniform 
one  weekend  a month. 

Coming  into  Shore’s  office, 
Lewis  wonders  if  the  whole  unit  isn’t 
there.  People  come  in  and  out  of 
the  office  all  weekend  long. 

Lewis  fits  right  in  with  them 
as  an  integral  part.  If  it  weren’t  for 
the  First  Army  patch  on  his  sleeve, 
there  would  be  no  way  to  tell  he 
wasn’t  a member  of  the  unit. 

In  Lt.  Col.  James  Ray  Mar- 
tin’s eyes,  Lewis  is  part  of  the  unit. 
Martin  became  the  battalion  com- 
mander at  the  same  time  Lewis 
became  the  unit’s  assistor. 

“We’re  all  working  for  the 
same  goal,”  Martin  says.  “When 
we  deal  with  members  of  the  readi- 
ness group,  we  ask  them  to  be  a 
part  of  my  staff.  By  their  acting  as 
a part  of  my  staff,  we  have  wide- 
open  communications  as  to  areas 
of  training  we  feel  might  be  weak. 

“They  come  to  the  field  and 
spend  a lot  of  time  with  us.  They 
have  input  into  our  Yearly  Training 
Program  (YPT).  By  working  with 
us,  they  can  anticipate  things  we 
may  not  ask  for  but  are  going  to 
need. 

“The  real  advantage  of  as- 
sistors  is  that  they’re  another  pair 
of  eyes  looking  at  us,  who  are  a 
part  of  us.  For  outside  people  who 
come  and  look,  we’ll  show  them  our 
best  side.  But  these  people  live  with 
us  enough  that  they  see  all  sides,” 
he  says. 

This  weekend  Lewis  isn’t 
going  to  be  the  only  one  looking. 
Maj.  John  McQuitty,  from  First 
Army’s  Office  of  Training  Evalua- 
tion, will  be  inspecting  the  unit’s 
training  procedures  today.  Inspec- 
tions are  announced  to  Guard  units 
the  afternoon  before.  The  USAR 
units  aren’t  given  any  notice.  The 
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call  had  come  in  after  Lewis  had 
left  Shore’s  office. 

Lewis,  and  Maj.  Robert 
Collins,  battalion  S-3 , wait  for  Shore 
to  answer  one  more  question  for  the 
inspector.  By  ten  they’re  finally  in 
Belmont.  The  group,  which  now 
includes  Maj.  Jerry  Taylor,  30th 
Infantry  Brigade  (Mechanized)  fire 
support  officer,  and  Capt.  Jack 
Stallings,  battalion  assistant  S-3, 
moves  into  a classroom  on  the  side 
of  the  armory  bay.  They  set  up  some 
portable  tables  to  serve  as  a make- 
shift conference  table. 

“Training  management  is  our 
biggest  job,”  Lewis  says.  “I  think 
the  hardest  part  is  getting  the  units 
to  recognize  where  they  are.  For 
instance,  having  them  realize  they 


can  put  up  camouflage  and  fix 
broken  tracks  on  a howitzer,  but 
also  realize  they  don’t  know  a darn 
thing  about  how  to  emplace  a spade. 
Then  to  get  them  to  train  for  that,” 
he  says. 

Identification  of  weaknesses 
is  a continuing  effort.  It’s  done 
formally  by  inspections  and  evalu- 
ations, and  informally  through  ob- 
servation. After  AT  all  these  are 
pulled  together  and  the  next  year’s 
training  is  mapped  out  based  on  what 
areas  need  the  most  work. 

“Which  are  we  going  to  work 
on  first?”  Shore  asks. 

They  agree  to  work  on  the 
training  schedule  first.  By  lunch, 
July  and  August  are  finished.  July 
will  be  a non-firing  drill  at  Fort 


Bragg.  The  battalion  will  be  having 
a command  post  exercise  while  the 
batteries  have  individual  SQT 
training.  August  will  be  hands-on 
SQT  training  for  13B  and  13E 
soldiers.  The  rest  of  the  unit  will 
be  doing  specialty  or  driver  training. 

After  lunch  the  group  roughs 
out  September’s  drill,  a combination 
live-firing  exercise  and  family  day. 
“Not  only  will  it  be  good  for 
training;  it’ll  be  good  for  recruiting 
and  retention,”  Taylor  says. 

The  outlining  of  the  Yearly 
Training  Program  goes  as  quickly 
as  the  training  schedule  did.  Lewis’ 
notes  from  the  meeting  form  the 
basis  of  his  and  Rasmussen’s  next 
few  weeks’  work.  They’ve  got  a lot 
of  coordination  to  do.  They  want 
to  get  active  duty  soldiers  as  testers 
for  the  SQT  stations.  They’ll  be 
making  up  the  scenario  for  July’s 
CPX.  They’ve  got  to  get  clearance 
for  the  two  firing  drills  and  also  try 
to  get  some  artillery  pieces  the  unit 
doesn’t  have  for  the  family  day 
firing  display.  Lewis  also  promised 
to  look  into  getting  sport  parachu- 
tists to  jump  that  day. 

The  meeting  runs  until  about 
3.  Shore  has  to  get  back  to  the 
armory.  McQuitty  has  been  calling 
him  throughout  the  meeting. 

The  drill  following  AT  finds 
the  training  people  planning  for  the 
coming  months  and  the  next  year. 
Soldiers  are  still  standing  down  from 
the  two  weeks  away  from  home 
station.  Maintenance  of  equipment 
is  underway  but  it’s  raining  now, 
so  the  troops  are  limited  as  to  what 
they  can  do  to  the  unit’s  vehicles. 

Until  4:30,  Lewis,  Shore  and 
McQuitty  go  over  the  training  doc- 
uments and  attendance  records,  this 
procedure  and  that  method. 

“Don’t  expect  too  much  out 
of  this,”  Lewis  warns  Shore.  “He’s 
going  to  gig  you  because  of  today’s 
training — or  lack  of  it,”  he  adds. 

Before  going  into  the  out- 
briefing,  Lewis  and  Shore  speculate 
on  who’ll  be  inspected  tomorrow. 
“I  bet  it’s  Service  Battery,”  Lewis 
says. 


Drill  weekends  are  hectic  for 
assistors  and  for  the  units  they 
support.  Sgt.  Lewis  works  closely 
with  the  battalion  staff  to  develop 
training  schedules  that  will  make  the 
best  use  of  the  time  available. 
Emphasis  is  on  weaknesses  that 
have  been  uncovered  during 
inspections  or  evaluations. 
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There  are  no  surprises  in  the 
out-briefing.  “The  inspector  was 
pretty  fair,”  Lewis  says. 

Lewis  doesn’t  get  back  to  his 
motel  until  5:30.  This  morning  he 
thought  it  would  be  a short  day.  He 
eats  dinner  at  an  inexpensive  and 
familiar  steak  house,  then  returns 
to  his  room.  He  turns  on  the  TV 
and  looks  over  the  outline  of  the 
YTP.  Shore  had  asked  him  to  check 
it  out  and  make  suggestions  before 
he  left  for  the  weekend. 

Sunday , Lewis  gets  up  a little 
later  than  usual  and  eats  breakfast 
before  stopping  by  the  armory. 

After  getting  a copy  of  the 
inspection  results  and  some  First 
Army  goals  data,  he’s  on  his  way 
to  Bravo  Battery,  1/1 13th  at 
Monroe.  It’s  on  the  way  back  to 
Fort  Bragg. 

Neither  Rasmussen  nor 
Lewis  spends  much  time  with  B 
Battery.  They’re  rated  the  “number 
one”  artillery  battery  in  the  state. 

“We  spend  a lot  of  time  at 
battalion  and  not  much  in  Monroe. 
We  neglect  the  best,”  Lewis  says. 

“But  we  drop  in  every  time,” 
he  adds. 


“Our  orientation  is  to  try  to 
help  a unit  to  be  as  good  as  it  can 
be.  Our  intent  is  getting  them  to  the 
point  where  they  create  the  in-house 
capability  to  perform  on  their  own,” 
Churchill  says. 

Bravo  seems  to  have  every- 
thing going  for  it.  They  have  a new 
armory,  their  recruiting  problems 
are  minimal  because  of  their  loca- 
tion and  the  unit  is  a close-knit 
group.  “Almost  everyone  in  the  unit 
is  either  neighbors,  brothers,  or 
father  and  son,”  Lewis  says. 

Lewis  gathers  what’s  left  of 
the  diagnostics  and  gives  them  to 
1st  Sgt.  John  D.  Williams.  Williams 
has  been  in  the  ARNG  more  than 
30  years — all  with  the  same  unit. 

Lewis  and  Williams  talk  for 
almost  an  hour  in  the  first  sergeant’s 
office.  The  executive  officer,  2d  Lt. 
Dennis  Bass,  joins  them. 

“Why  don’t  you  stay  and 
have  lunch  with  us?”  the  XO  asks. 
Lewis  declines  regretfully. 
“They’ve  also  got  one  of  the  best 
mess  sections  in  the  state,”  Lewis 
says. 

Back  at  Fort  Bragg,  Lewis 
turns  in  the  vehicle  and  heads  back 


to  his  office  to  prepare  his  in-process 
review  chart  for  tomorrow’s  brief- 
ing. That  done,  he  heads  home  at 
2:30. 

Monday  morning  every- 
body’s in  the  office,  but  not  for  long. 
McKenzie  and  Churchill  are  on  their 
way  to  the  field  again.  The  5/1 13th 
is  having  its  Army  Training  and 
Evaluation  Program  (ARTEP) 
today. 

Rasmussen’s  going  to  the 
staff  meeting  and  Lewis  is  going  to 
write  his  trip  report. 

Now  Lewis  is  looking  for- 
ward to  his  “weekend.”  After  today 
he  has  two  days  off. 

Down  the  hall,  Lewis  runs 
into  Col.  Murchison.  “Congratu- 
lations,” the  colonel  says.  “What 
for,  sir?”  asks  Lewis.  “You’re 
NCO  of  the  Year  for  Readiness 
Region  III.  I just  got  the  call,”  he 
says,  shaking  Lewis’  hand. 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  Lewis 
says,  as  he  turns  back  toward  his 
office.  He’s  forgotten  why  he  was 
goingdown  the  hall  in  the  first  place. 

“Not  a bad  way  to  start  a 
weekend,  even  if  it  is  Monday,”  he 
says  to  no  one  in  particular.  Q 


Readiness  Group  assistors  spend  a lot 
of  time  in  the  field  with  ARNG  and 
USAR  units.  They  evaluate 
performance  and  offer  advice  on 


BEING  IN  THE  ARMY  IS  . . . 

Here  are  some  additional  random  thoughts  on  being 
in  the  Army,  contributed  by  Sp4  John  A.  Cavanaugh, 
Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah. 

• Wishing  you'd  extended  in  your  last  unit. 

• Thinking  that  10  miles  from  the  the  nearest  town 
is  isolated,  and  then  getting  stationed  25  miles 
from  the  nearest  road. 

• Getting  stationed  where  you  need  to  buy  a car 
in  order  to  get  off  post  to  buy  a car. 

• Trying  to  remember  what  you  joined  for. 

• Watching  your  “short-timer’s  calendar”  jump  four 
months  when  you  finally  remember  to  mark  it. 

• Having  1 ,400  square  feet  of  household  goods  and 
900  square  feet  to  put  it  in. 

• Knowing  thatyou're  an  expert,  and  then  shooting 
all  fifty  rounds  into  the  wrong  target. 

• Wishing  you’d  studied  more  in  your  high  school 
German  class. 

• Going  home  on  leave,  and  wondering  who  that 
is  you've  been  talking  about  old  times  with  for 
the  past  45  minutes. 

• Having  a $2,000-a-month  taste  on  a $500-a-month 
budget. 

• Having  one  hell  of  a good  time  when  you  get 
tired  of  feeling  sorry  for  yourself. 

Sp4  Debbie  Lewis  of  Headquarters,  11th  AD  Signal 
Battalion,  contributes  these: 

• Being  told  to  “hurry  up  and  wait”. 

• Calling  cadence  in  your  sleep. 

• Teaching  your  fiance  hand-to-hand  combat. 

• Turning  in  for  “LIGHTS  OUT!”  at  8:30  in  the 
summertime. 

And  “Anonymous”  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  submits 
these: 

• Never  having  to  say  you’re  sorry — just  “Yes,  Sir,” 
“No  Sir,”  and  “No  excuse,  Sir.” 

• Having  OD  Green  as  your  favorite  color. 

• Giving  100  percent — and  learning  that's  not 
enough. 

Can  you  add  to  this  list?  Send  your  impressions  of  being  in  the 
Army  to  Lighter  Side,"  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
Va.  22314.  We  ll  publish  the  best. 


"One  "I  do"  is  sufficient,  young  man — 
you  don't  need  to  answer 
in  triplicate'." 


"Open  wide  and  say  ‘Ten-Hut’.” 
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WHEN  MEETING  old  buddies 
from  past  assignments, 
somewhere  between  “How  are 
you?“  and  “Whatever  happened 

MAJOR  BENNET  S.  JONES  Is  chief,  Test  Analysis 
Branch,  U.S.  Army  Airborne  Board,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 


to  so  and  so?”  there’s  always  the 
question,  “Where  are  you 
assigned  now?” 

That  question  isn’t  much  of 
a problem  if  your  answer  is 
something  familiar,  such  as  Fort 


Lewis  or  Fort  Carsom  But  if  the 
answer  is  “the  Airborne  Board,” 
you  might  get  some  curious  looks. 

The  Airborne  Board, 
located  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  is  one 
of  eight  test  organizations  assigned 
to  the  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  (TRADOC).  Its  mission 
is  to  conduct  user  testing  of  new 
equipment  and  systems  entering 
the  Army  inventory. 

“Basically,  if  it  belongs  to 
the  Army  and  it’s  to  be  dropped, 
carried  or  slung  by  an  airplane  or 
helicopter,  the  Airborne  Board 
will  test  it,”  says  Sgt.  Maj.  Lloyd 
Godfrey,  the  board’s  senior  NCO. 

The  Airborne  Board  was 
originally  formed  in  1945  as  the 
Ground  Forces  Board  Number 
One  with  responsibility  for  testing 
field,  coastal  and  air  defense 
artillery,  infantry  weapons, 
communications  systems,  airborne 
and  aviation  equipment  and 
ground  vehicles. 

As  the  years  passed, 
however,  these  responsibilities 
were  split  up  to  form  separate  test 
agencies.  The  last  such  split 
occurred  in  1978  with  the 
formation  of  the 
Communications-Electronics 
Board  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

The  Airborne  Board  is 
unique  in  that  it  reports  directly  to 
Headquarters,  TRADOC.  Each  of 
the  other  test  boards  is 
subordinate  to  one  of  TRADOC ’s 
schools  or  centers.  The  Infantry 
Board,  for  example,  belongs  to  the 
Infantry  Center,  which  is  the 
combat  developer  for  infantry 
systems. 

“The  job  of  the  board  is  to 
test  equipment  which  will  be  used 
by  Army  units,  including  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve,”  says  Godfrey.  “Before 
an  airborne  unit  gets  a new 
parachute  or  a piece  of  equipment 
which  will  be  airdropped,  we  have 
to  test  it  to  make  sure  the  rigging 
and  procedures  are  adequate  for 
the  troops  who’ll  be  using  it. 

“We  get  involved  in  testing 
any  new  Army  or  Air  Force 
aircraft  which  will  be  used  to 
support  airborne  or  air  delivery 
missions.  The  board  also  evaluates 
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ideas  or  suggestions  submitted  by 
airborne  soldiers  or  airborne  units.  ’ ’ 

“The  Board  provides 
scientific  and  technical  data  to 
support  test  results,”  says  George 
Gore,  a civilian  engineer  with 
more  than  1 1 years  experience  on 
the  board.  “We  use  force 
measuring  devices  that  can 
measure  the  G-forces  experienced 
by  a jumper  or  load  during  exit, 
parachute  deployment,  descent 
and  impact.  Optical  tracking 
devices  record  the  data  needed  to 
compute  drift  and  descent  rates. 

All  the  tests  are  recorded  on 
high-speed  motion  picture 
film  . . .” 

The  best  way  to  understand 
the  Board’s  value  to  soldiers  is  to 
look  at  some  of  the  current  tests 
under  way  or  scheduled  in  the 
near  future: 

• A Bundle  Delivery 
System,  also  known  as  the 
WEDGE,  is  being  tested  to 
establish  a method  for  dropping 
parachutists  and  equipment  by  a 
single  aircraft  on  the  same  pass 
over  a drop  zone.  To  date,  25 
WEDGE  missions  have  been 
conducted  with  more  than  200 
Airborne  Board  test  jumpers  and 
82d  Airborne  Division  troops 


taking  part. 

• The  Board  will  soon  be 
evaluating  precision  parachuting 
for  combat-equipped  military 
free-fall  jumpers.  This  test  will 
determine  the  possibility  of  using 
a parachute  (commonly  known  as 
a “square”)  to  land  Special  Forces 
troops  on  extremely  small  target 


During  descent,  opposite  page,  a test 
airdrop  is  monitored  by  a chase  plane. 
Above,  divers  in  scuba  gear  try  out  new 
parachute  procedures.  Below,  an  Army 
crane  is  loaded  on  an  aircraft  to 
determine  if  the  equipment  can  be 
transported  by  air. 


areas  such  as  roof  tops  or 
compounds. 

• Planning  is  underway  for 
aerial  delivery  and  airborne  testing 
of  the  Army’s  new 
BLACKHAWK  (UH-60A) 
helicopter  and  a stretch  version  of 
the  C-141  aircraft.  More  than 
2,700  individual  parachute  jumps 
will  be  made  as  part  of  the  test. 

Much  of  the  board’s 
success  depends  on  the  skills  of 
the  128  civilian  and  military  people 
assigned  to  it.  Many  of  them  have 
more  than  20  years  experience  in 
airborne  operations  and  testing. 

Those  assigned  to  the  board 
get  a first-hand  look  at  what  goes 
into  testing  a piece  of  equipment 
before  it  becomes  part  of  the 
Army’s  inventory.  Board  members 
also  stay  current  on  what’s 
happening  in  the  field  units 
through  day-to-day  contact  with 
troops  who  help  in  the  tests. 

Many  of  the  tests  use 
soldiers  from  units  such  as  the  82d 
Airborne  Division  to  get  valuable 
user  feedback  on  the  equipment. 

The  Airborne  Board  and  the 
Army’s  other  test  boards  work  to 
insure  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  the  modern  soldier  and  his 
equipment.  □ 
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Duds  Maim  and  Kill 

by  Betsy  Beuke,  ARNEWS 


• A "dud"  is  a piece  of  explosive  military 
ordnance  that  fails  to  explode  when  it  should. 

A dud  picked  up  on  any  range,  or  brought  home 
as  a souvenir,  can  be  extremely  dangerous. 

Most  duds  lying  in  an  impact  area  are  armed, 
either  during  flight  or  when  thrown  or  released. 

According  to  DA  officials,  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  Army's  training  accidents 
are  caused  by  the  misuse  of  training  simula- 
tors, flares,  smoke  grenades  and  unexploded 
ammunition. 

The  most  recent  dud  fatalities  occurred 
at  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  when  an  Army  National  Guards- 
man picked  up  an  old  anti-tank  rocket.  Think- 
ing it  harmless,  he  brought  it  back  to  his  bivouac 
area  where  it  exploded.  The  explosion  killed 
two  and  injured  eight  others. 

Other  accidents  which  have  occurred 
were  the  result  of  carelessness  and/or  insuf- 
ficient knowledge  on  ammunition: 

A soldier  attempted  to  ignite  loose 
powder  from  an  artillery  burst  simulator  with 
a cigarette  lighter.  He  received  second-degree 
burns  on  his  face  and  arms. 

An  NCO  tried  to  warm  a can  of 
C-rations  with  what  he  thought  was  a trip 
flare.  Unfortunately,  the  flare  turned  out  to 
be  an  R117  booby  trap.  The  booby  trap  ex- 
ploded, causing  injury  in  and  around  the  eyes. 

A range  officer  called  a cease-fire 
and  cleared  the  range  after  a fragmentation 
grenade  did  not  explode.  On  his  second  trip 
down  range,  the  officer  picked  up  the  grenade 
and  returned  to  the  firing  line.  As  he  prepared 
to  re-throw  the  grenade,  it  exploded,  killing 
the  officer  and  injuring  an  NCO. 


A soldier  made  a rocket  launcher  using 
powder  he'd  removed  from  a Hoffman  training 
device.  The  soldier  had  packed  the  powder 
and  placed  a pencil  in  the  device  to  be  fired. 
The  device  exploded,  injuring  his  young  daugh- 
ter. 

Each  of  these  accidents  could  have  been 
avoided  had  the  people  involved  not  misused 
the  ammunition,  or  been  careless. 

Installations  with  impact  areas  post  warn- 
ing signs  clearly  identifying  that  portion  of 
the  post  which  is  off-limits  to  unauthorized 
people.  Children  should  be  shown  what  the 
warning  signs  look  like. 

Anyone  suspecting  a piece  of  unexploded 
ammunition  to  be  a dud  should  take  the  follow- 
ing steps: 

Leave  the  suspected  dud  where  it  is. 

Don't  touch  it. 

Call  civilian  or  military  police. 

They'll  contact  the  local  explosive  ordnance 
disposal  people  if  necessary. 

Since  others  may  find  the  dud  before 
you  return  to  the  site,  have  someone  watch 
to  make  sure  it  isn't  touched. 

Some  duds,  like  fuzes  and  detonators, 
don't  look  like  duds  at  all.  So,  individuals  hav- 
ing any  doubt  at  all  should  leave  it  to  the  ex- 
perts to  determine  what  the  item  is. 

According  to  DA  officials,  people  having 
duds  or  other  dangerous  ordnance  items  should 
notify  their  local  military  police  without  fear 
of  reprisal.  If  you  know  someone  who  has  a 
dud,  let  the  proper  authorities  know  about  it. 
Some  duds  become  more  unstable  with  age. 

Your  alertness  may  save  someone's  life. 
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• ID  card  rules  are  changing.  The  new  re- 
serve components  ID  card  will  still  be  red,  but 
will  now  include  Geneva  Convention  Category 
to  facilitate  mobilization.  New  ID  cards  for 
retirees  will  be  blue.  The  old  cards  for  both 
categories  remain  valid  until  they  require  re- 
placement due  to  expiration,  mutilation,  loss 
or  change  of  status.  All  active  duty  personnel 
will  now  be  required  to  present  proof  of  eligibility, 
such  as  birth  certificates,  marriage  licenses, 
divorce  certificates  and  adoption  papers,  when 
applying  for  dependent  ID  cards.  ID  cards  for 
dependents  of  active  duty  members  will  now 

be  issued  to  expire  on  the  sponsor's  ETS  or  on 
the  dependent's  birthday  three  years  later, 
whichever  is  sooner.  For  other  details  check 
the  revised  AR  606-5. 

• The  3d  U.S.  Infantry  (The  Old  Guard) 
is  looking  for  top  quality  soldiers  for  assign- 
ment as  members  of  the  Army's  official  cere-* 
monial  unit.  Members  of  the  Old  Guard  are 
trained  for  ceremonial  duties  as  well  as  infantry 
and  security  missions  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

To  qualify,  individuals  must  be  at  least  5'10" 
and  not  more  than  6'4"  tall;  have  a high  school 
diploma  or  equivalent;  score  100  or  more  on 
appropriate  ASVAB;  have  at  least  16  months 
remaining  active  duty;  and  potential  for  White 
House  duty  security  clearance.  For  more  in- 
formation contact:  HQ,  3d  U.S.  Infantry,  Public 
Relations  Office,  Fort  Myer,  Va.  22211. 

• The  "Defense  Hotline"  which  was  set- 
up in  April  for  people  to  report  suspected  fraud 
and  waste  in  DoD  transactions  with  the  General 
Services  Administration,  has  been  extended 
indefinitely  and  expanded  for  use  to  report 

any  fraud  and  waste  involving  DoD.  The  service 
is  operated  by  the  Defense  Investigative  Service 
and  insures  the  anonymity  of  the  caller.  The 
toll-free  number  from  anywhere  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  is  800-425-9098.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  area  callers  should  use  693-5080. 
Authorized  callers  may  use  Autovon  223-5080. 

The  "Defense  Hotline"  is  in  daily  operation 
from  8 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  EST. 


• Two  new  stamps  in  the  Americana  Series 
were  recently  issued  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Ser- 
vice. A 30-cent  stamp,  which  features  a 
country  schoolhouse,  was  issued  August  27  at 
Devils  Lake,  N.D.,  where  the  school  was  in 
use  from  1894  through  1960.  A 50-cent  stamp, 
which  features  an  iron  "Betty"  lamp,  was 
issued  September  11  in  San  Juan,  P.R.  The 
iron  "Betty"  lamp  served  as  a principal  source 
of  light  for  Plymouth  Colony  settlers  until  the 
late  1700s.  The  Americana  Series  stamps  have 
a common  design  and  feature  subjects  and 
artifacts  related  to  the  history  and  culture 
of  the  United  States.  Also,  between  September 
1979  and  February  1980,  the  U.S.  Postal  Ser- 
vice will  issue  a comprehensive  package  of 
U.S.  stamps  and  stationery  honoring  the  1980 
Olympic  Games. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  40) 

CIVICS  QUIZ:  1.  In  addition  to  Defense,  the  other  cabinet  level  departments 
are  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Energy,  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Interior,  Justice,  Labor,  State,  Transportation  and 
Treasury.  2.  Three:  the  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial.  3.  President — Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  Congress — Legislative,  Supreme  Court — Judicial.  4.  The  Bill 
of  Rights.  5.  26.  6.  voting  rights.  7.  Equal  rights  for  women  and  full 
representation  in  Congress  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  8.  Six  years  for 
Senators  and  two  years  for  Representatives.  9.  Nine.  10.  38,  President  Carter 
is  the  39th  President.  11.  White  House,  home  of  the  President.  12.  November, 
1980. 13.  Republicans  and  Democrats.  GET  THE  MESSAGE?:  1.  sharpshooter. 
2.  armor.  3.  Vermont.  4.  eating.  5.  emergencies.  6.  NCOs.  7.  engineers.  8. 
Rucker.  9.  gas.  10.  Yellowstone.  The  message  is  SAVE  ENERGY.  FROM  THE 
FIELD:  The  tardy  soldier  lives  12  miles  from  work.  WHERE  IN  THE  ARMY 
ARE  YOU?  1.  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  Army  Medical  Center,  Fort  Gordon, 
Ga. 
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• Changes  to  pay  regulations 
give  unit  commanders  the  author- 
ity to  approve  an  extra  six  months 
to  repay  the  monetary  advance 
received  by  soldiers  going  over- 
seas or  to  certain  high  cost  areas 
in  CONUS.  In  effect,  this  extends 
the  repay  period  to  12  months. 

Soldiers  may  draw  up  to 
three  months’  advance  pay  on 
a PCS  — one  months'  advance 
at  the  old  duty  station  and  two 
months'  pay  at  ,the  new  unit. 

Also,  the  time  to  draw  advance 
pay  is  extended  from  30  to  60 
days. 

• C-rations  wi  11  soon  be  his- 
tory, but  don’t  hold  your  breath 
waiting  for  them  to  go  away. 

The  Defense  Personnel  Support 
Center  says  that  100,000  cases 
of  the  new  MRE  (Meals  Ready- 
to-Eat),  which  are  replacing  the 
old  MCI  (Meals,  Combat  Indivi- 
dual --  more  affectionately  known 
as  C-rations),  will  be  fed  to  troops 
in  mid-1980.  Then,  no  more  will 
be  issued  until  supplies  of  the 
MCI  have  been  used  up,  sometime 
in  1984. 


■ 
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Overseas  Credit  Plan 

• Eligible  military  and  civilian  personnel  overseas  will  soon 

be  able  to  charge  goods  in  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Facilities 
(AAFES).  The  Deferred  Payment  Plan  (DPP),  recently  tested  in 
Germany,  is  being  expanded  to  most  overseas  areas  during  the 
next  18  months.  The  program  is  aimed  at  the  lower  enlisted  grades 
to  help  them  spread  the  cost  of  special  requirements,  such  as 
establishing  a household  overseas,  buying  back-to-school  clothing, 
and  purchasing  high  cost  items  such  as  appliances,  stereo  equip- 
ment and  television  sets.  Purchases  must  be  at  least  $50,  but  less 
than  $1,000.  Food,  tobacco  products,  periodicals  and  catalog  mer- 
chandise are  excluded  from  the  DPP.  Credit  will  be  based  on  the 
applicant's  ability  to  pay  and  whether  there  is  a history  of  dishonored 
checks.  Contact  your  local  PX  for  beginning  dates  and  further 
details. 

New  POV  Rules  in  Panama 

• All  privately  owned  vehicles  owned  by  U.S.  Government  em- 
ployees (including  military  members)  in  Panama  after  Oct  1, 1979, 
will  have  to  be  registered  and  licensed  by  the  Panamanian  govern- 
ment. This  requirement  also  applies  to  operators'  licenses,  as 
specified  by  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977.  U.S.  personnel 
already  residing  in  Panama  (including  what  will  be  the  former 
Canal  Zone)  will  have  90  days  (until  Dec  31,  1979)  to  obtain  Pana- 
manian vehicle  registrations  and  drivers'  licenses.  People  arriving 
in  Panama  after  Oct  1,  1979  must  obtain  the  Panamanian  driver's 
license  and  license  plate  within  30  days  following  the  arrival  of 
their  vehicles.  Drivers'  licenses  will  be  effective  upon  issue.  But 
the  Panamanian  license  plate  must  not  be  displayed  on  vehicles 
before  Jan  1,  1980. 


• Two  platoons  from  Com- 
pany E,  1st  Engineer  Battalion', 

1st  Infantry  Division,  spent  two 
weeks  in  June  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  training  with  mobile 
assault  bridges  (MABs)  on  the 
fast-moving  Missouri  River. 

Their  training  consisted  of  four 
phases:  basic  individual  opera- 
tions, MAB  connections,  raft 
construction,  and  rafting  opera- 
tions. In  combat,  tanks,  armored 
personnel  carriers  and  other  tac- 
tical vehicles  would  be  transported 
across  rivers  on  these  "floating 
bridges." 
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• E7s  with  a 13E  MOS  have 
been  reclassified  as  13Cs — TAC- 
FIRE  Operations  Specialists. 

Other  soldiers  with  the  MOS  13E 
and  13F  may  also  be  reclassified. 
TACFIRE,  a new  fire  direction 
system,  has  made  the  change 
necessary.  The  system  features 

a computerized  method  of  rapidly 
directing  artillery  fire  as  well 
as  providing  information  on  ammuni- 
tion stockpiles.  If  you're  affected 
by  the  reclassification  and  have 
questions,  contact  your  personnel 
officer. 

• Army  and  Air  Force  Ex- 
change Service  (AAFES)  concessions 
are  now  allowed  to  honor  nationally 
accepted  charge  cards,  according 

to  Brig.  Gen.  Duane  H.  Stubbs, 
AAFES  commander.  This  program 
does  not  apply  to  AAFES  Post 
Exchanges  or  their  branch  outlets. 
Participation  in  the  program  is 
strictly  voluntary  by  concessionaires. 
Concessions,  such  as  flower  and 
optical  shops,  TV  repair,  and  similar 
services,  are  independent  businesses 
under  contract  with  AAFES. 


Chief  of  Staff  Discusses  Army’s  Goals 

• In  his  first  press  conference  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
Gen.  E.  C.  Meyer  discussed  the  Army's  goals,  problems  and  other 
issues. 

Meyer  said  the  two  basic  goals  for  the  Army  are  to  insure 
the  Army's  capability  of  going  to  war  today  and  tomorrow,  and 
to  create  a climate  in  the  Army  that  permits  each  individual  the 
opportunity  to  develop  to  his  or  her  total  capability. 

He  said  the  two  major  obstacles  to  those  goals  are  the  ability 
to  recruit  for  the  Total  Army  and  the  changes  which  the  Army 
is  now  experiencing  as  a result  of  its  modernization  period. 

Addressing  the  subject  of  the  rapid  deployment  force,  Meyer 
said  that  every  rapid  deployment  force  is  going  to  vary  based  on 
the  situation  the  Army  is  called  upon  to  respond  to.  He  said  that 
it  would  be  anything  from  a very  limited  war-type  force  through 
a corps. 

About  the  draft,  Meyer  said,  "I  don't  believe  a soldier  should 
be  the  one  who  decides  whether  or  not  we  have  a draft.  I think 
that's  a national  decision." 


Dining  Facility  Modernization  Program 

• A goal  of  the  Army  Food  Service  Program  is  to  fully  modernize 
permanently  constructed  dining  facilities.  As  of  September  1979, 

206  dining  facilities  have  been  modernized  at  a cost  of  $67  million. 
The  U.S.  Army  Troop  Support  Agency  is  continuing  this  program 
to  improve  both  quality  of  food  and  facilities.  Upgrading  includes 
providing  modern  food  service  equipment,  self-service  areas  and 
an  environment  conducive  to  relaxed  dining. 
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• Battery  C,  29th  Field  Artillery,  USAR, 
has  changed  from  its  role  as  a searchlight  battery 
to  become  the  195th  Heavy  Equipment  Main- 
tenance Company.  A heavy  equipment  company 
specializes  in  repairing  wheeled  vehicles  and 
heavy  equipment  such  as  tanks,  bulldozers  and 
rough  terrain  forklifts.  The  artillerymen  have 
selected  new  specialties  to  complement  the 
new  unit's  mission.  Since  April  the  unit  has 
been  training  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 

Md.,  concentrating  on  basic  individual  skills. 
"Although  we've  been  proud  to  serve  in  the 
artillery,  learning  to  be  welders,  machinists, 
mechanics  and  heavy  equipment  operators  gives 
us  skills  we  can  use  in  the  local  job  market," 
says  Capt.  John  S.  Ramming,  unit  commander. 
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WOC  First,  Fly  Later 

CONTRARY  TO  popular  myth,  becoming  an  aviation  warrant  officer  doesn’t  begin 
and  end  with  learning  how  to  fly. 

"It  took  me  a year  to  get  into  Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training,"  says  Warrant 
Officer  Candidate  (WOC)  Roy  Haithcock.  "I've  been  here  a month  now,  and  I 
haven’t  even  seen  a helicopter  yet." 

For  WOCs,  former  enlisted  people,  it  starts  with  six  hectic  weeks  in  the 
Warrant  Officer  Candidate  Military  Development  Course  (WOCMDC).  Before  they 
can  fly,  they  must  first  learn  the  basics  of  being  an  Army  officer.  The  course 
is  patterned  much  like  Officer  Candidate  School. 

"Everything  here  is  controlled.  In  WOCMDC,  candidates  must  march  or 
double-time  everywhere  they  go.  Everyone  must  eat  in  the  mess  hall.  Personal 
cars  are  off  limits.  Candidates  are  restricted  to  the  company  area  most  of  the 
time  they  are  not  in  training,”  says  CWO  3 William  Yancey,  a Fort  Rucker  TAC 
officer. 

"Not  everyone  is  born  to  fly.  Our  first  objective  is  to  identify  those  who 
should  be  here.  The  second  is  to  identify  the  no-goes.  After  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks,  we  know  who  will  quit  or  have  problems,”  Yancey  says. 

Haithcock  adds,  "During  these  six  weeks,  there  are  very  rigid  standards 
to  meet.  And  there  is  very  little  time.  It  seems  like  everything  is  happening  at 
once.  You  have  to  organize  your  time  and  set  priorities. 

"The  reason  for  all  this  is  that  some  people  can’t  handle  stress,  at  least 
not  the  kind  that  goes  with  being  an  aircraft  commander,"  Haithcock  says. 

“One  of  the  30  people  in  my  class  has  already  resigned.  He  quit  because 
he  couldn’t  take  the  stress.  He  didn’t  belong  here.  You’ve  got  to  have  a lot  of 
drive  and  motivation  to  become  a warrant  officer  here.” 

WOC  Howard  Odell  agrees.  "Most  of  the  people  who  don’t  finish  here 
are  quitters  who  came  for  an  easy  ride.  They  wanted  to  become  warrant  officers 
but  weren't  willing  to  sacrifice  much  for  it. 

“I  won’t  wash  out  of  this  course.  I want  it  too  much.  I want  to  fly.  As 
far  as  I'm  concerned,  it’s  the  only  way  to  stay  in  the  military." 

There  are  scores  of  rules  that  govern  everything  a candidate  has,  does, 
or  says.  Demerits  are  given  to  every  person  who  fails  to  follow  the  rules  all  the 
way. 

Yet,  the  course  is  not  all  spit  shines  and  haircuts. 

To  pass,  candidates  must  learn  more  about  the  Army  than  most  people 
ever  want  to  know.  There  are  classes  on  leadership,  administration  and  drill. 

Management  training,  military  justice,  Army  maintenance  and  human 
relations  are  all  parts  of  the  course.  Candidates  must  also  learn  how  the  Army 
is  organized  and  what  roles  it  plays.  Meanwhile,  they  are  expected  to  be  super 
soldiers. 

"Our  candidates  are  the  cream  of  the  crop,"  Yancey  says.  "The  worst  one 
is  better  than  the  average  soldier. 

"We  practice  no  abuse  here.  Abuse  is  dangerous.  We  can  treat  people 
with  dignity  and  get  results  without  swearing  at  them. 

"We  try  to  promote  teamwork,  as  well  as  integrity  and  initiative.  We  can’t 
give  people  these  leadership  traits.  But  we  develop  the  qualities  they  already 
have.” 

The  pressure  doesn't  end  after  six  weeks  of  WOCMDC.  Throughout  their 
nine  months  of  training,  WOCs  live  under  strict  rules.  During  the  course,  they 
are  also  placed  in  student  leadership  positions  that  test  their  ability  to  give  and 
follow  orders. 

"It  makes  you  mature  real  quickly,"  says  WOC  Patrick  Gouge.  “When  I 
was  back  in  my  old  unit,  all  I had  to  do  was  get  up  in  the  morning  and  do 
my  job. 

"Now  I've  got  to  worry  about  knowing  everything  and  about  being  just 
right  all  the  time.  But  that’s  what  it  takes  to  become  an  aviation  warrant  officer.” 


ing.  All  the  controls  go  dead  and 
the  platform  settles  down  to  the 
floor. 

“He  got  a bit  embarrassed 
about  it.  But  if  we  had  been  in 
a real  helicopter,  we  would  have 
crashed,”  Rhode  says. 

Although  SFTS  saves  lives, 
it  pays  for  itself  in  other  ways  as 
well.  Official  figures  show  it  costs 
four  times  as  much  to  keep  a Huey 
in  the  air. 

As  students  become  more 
advanced  on  instruments,  they 
switch  from  simulators  to  Hueys 
every  other  day.  At  the  end  of 
instrument  training,  students  get 
a “final  exam”  flying  entirely  on 
instruments  in  civilian  air  lanes. 
Even  when  they  pass,  there  is  still 
muchto  learn  before  they  become 
aviators. 

NIGHTHAWKS/NVG. 

’'After  instruments,  they  come  to 
usfor  night  qualification.  We  give 
them  about  14  hours  of  Nighthawk 
training  piloting  a Huey  at  night, 
under  varying  light  levels — and 
about  five  more  hours  in  night 
vision  goggles,”  says  Capt.  Jerry 
Walters,  a Nighthawk/NVG  IP. 

“The  first  couple  of  nights 
you  go  out  with  full  field  lighting, 
and  landing  lights.  Then  you  go 
to  lower  light  levels. 

“At  first,  students  have  a 
lack  of  air  sense.  You  have  to  get 
rid  of  the  mechanical  being  inside 
you.  You  can’t  fly  helicopters  that 
way,”  Walters  says. 

Under  the  pressure  of  night 
flying,  “they  tend  to  be  a little 
uncoordinated  at  first.  Some  for- 
get flight  emergency  procedures 
. . . or  jam  the  wrong  pedal  and 
go  into  a steep  dive. 

“The  hardest  part  is  proba- 
bly low-level  autorotation  with 
goggles  on,”  Walters  says.  “With 
the  goggles  and  a half-moon,  you 
really  don't  have  any  problems 
maneuvering  the  aircraft.  But 
you’ve  only  got  40  percent  of  your 
seeing  ability. 

“When  it  goes  from  half 
moon  to  no  moon,  it  really  gets 
dark  out  there.  Your  goggles  pick 
up  a grainy  texture  and  it  gets 
difficult  to  tell  shadows  from  ob- 
jects. Night  flying  takes  practice 


and  time.” 

“Flying  at  night  is  scary  at 
first.  But  when  you  throw  on  the 
goggles,  everyone  gets  scared  all 
over  again,”  says  1st  Lt.  Randy 
Slager,  a recent  graduate. 

“You  have  no  (side)  vision 
in  the  goggles.  It’s  like  looking 
down  a paper  tube. 


“Forme.  . . thehardestpart 
was  hovering  in  goggles.  Once, 
I thought  I was  hovering  perfectly. 
The  ground  didn't  look  like  it  was 
moving,  as  I saw  it  through  the 
goggles.  Actually,  I was  flying 
backwards  at  a high  rate  of 
speed!” 

For  safety’s  sake,  “night 
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Under  the  critical  gaze  of  an  instructor, 
a student  does  a pre-flight  inspection 
on  a UH-1H  Huey,  above. 


flights  with  gogglesare  onlydone 
on  certain  approved  routes,” 
Walters  says.  “The  routes  are 
checked  daily  to  make  sure  there’s 
nothing  out  there  to  get  in  the 
way.” 

For  Walters  and  other 
Nighthawk  IPs,  the  training  cuts 
into  hours  most  people  spend  with 
their  families.  Still  he  says,  “I  like 
teaching.  It  gives  you  a good 
feeling  to  take  students  who  are 
really  interested  and  see  them  go 
from  mediocre  to  well  above 
average.  You  get  satisfaction  out 
of  seeing  the  improvement  in 
them. 

“Besides,  I love  to  fly.  I 
guess  it’s  an  ego  trip  that  started 
back  when  they  had  biplanes, 
barnstormers,  and  guys  flying  in 
open  cockpits  with  white  scarves 
streaming  out  behind  them.” 

After  3,000  flying  hours, 
and  33  Air  Medals  earned  during 
two  tours  in  Vietnam,  Walters 
says,  “I  can  make  that  green 
sonovagun  do  anything  I want  it 
to  within  its  limits.  Today,  these 


machines  are  really  sophisticated. 
That  inflates  my  ego,  too. 

“Ground  people  have  diffi- 
culty getting  the  same  feeling  out 
of  an  Ml  13  or  an  M60  tank.” 

TACTICS.  After  24  weeks 
at  Fort  Rucker,  student  pilots  can 
hover  on  a quarter  and  give  you 
24  cents  change.  They've  mas- 
tered engine  failures,  darkness, 
and  soupy  fog.  Everyone  knows 
how  to  handle  a chopper  on 
slopes,  hill  tops  and  ridgelines. 
But  the  hardest  part  still  lies 
ahead. 

“In  tactics,  we  teach  them 
how  to  perform  and  survive  on  the 
battlefield,”  says  Capt.  Alfred  H. 
Elliott,  III. 

“Ten  students  from  each 
class  are  selected  for  aero-scout 
training,”  Watts  says.  “The  rest 
of  the  Army  students  learn  to  fly 
Hueys  under  tactical  conditions.” 
Air  Force  students  and  those  from 
foreign  nations  are  excluded  from 
tactics  training  given  to  Army 
pilots. 

Tactics  are  taught  under 
com  bat  conditions  on  a simulated 
battlefield.  “We  teach  them  to  fly 
while  using  the  terrain  for  cover,” 
Elliott  says.  “They  get  low-level 
flying,  over  obstacles,  and  nap- 
of-the-earth  (NOE)  flying  around 
obstacles.” 

NOE  flying  lets  the  pilot  slip 
under  radar  nets,  and  approach 
the  enemy  without  being  seen.  In 
practice,  it  means  flying  through 
ravines,  woods  and  stream  beds 
to  deliver  combat  troops  ortopop 
up  from  a tree  line  to  fire  on  enemy 
tanks. 

To  master  NOE,  students 
have  to  adjust  to  keeping  the 
chopper  on  a correct  map  course 
while  the  craft  is  moving  10,000 
feet  a minute. 

“At  first,  most  students  try 
to  identifyeverythingonthemap,” 
Elliott  says.  “Mentally,  that  puts 
them  behind  the  aircraft.  But,  you 
have  to  stay  in  front  of  it  all  the 
time. 

“Some  are  unable  to  see 
terrain  the  way  they  must  to  navi- 
gate boldly.  Most  try  to  use  a single 
item,  like  a pond  which  might  dry 
up  during  the  summer. 


“They  have  to  learn  to  cor- 
relate a number  of  items  on  a map 
with  where  they  are,  while  they’re 
moving.” 

At  the  same  time,  students 
have  to  get  used  to  other  combat 
skillsthey’ll  need.“Weteachthem 
to  use  tactical  commo.  Enemy 
direction  finders  can  use  a heli- 
copter’s radio  signal  to  shoot  it 
down,”  Elliott  says. 

Some  say  students  spend 
their  first  24  weeks  learning  to  be 
pilots, andthe  lasteightbecoming 
aviators. 

“The  difference,”  Elliott 
says,  “is  that  a pilot  just  flies  from 
point  A to  point  B.  But  aviators 
understand  their  aircraft  well 
enoughtomake  it  accomplish  the 
job  for  them. 

“Tactics  is  where  they  have 
to  pull  together  everything  they've 
learned  in  the  months  they've 
been  here.” 

“It’s  not  all  flying,”  says  1st 
Lt.  Clark  Delavan,  student  pilot. 
“You  have  to  understand  the 
tactical  situation  that’s  going  on 
around  you.  And  you  have  to 
understand  what  you’re  doing  to 
aid  the  commander  on  the 
ground. It’sextremely  hard  . . .but 
mentally  challenging.” 

“We  also  try  to  teach  pre- 
cision navigation,  howto  use  time, 
distance  and  heading  to  arrive  at 
a precise  time.  That  can  be  cru- 
cial,” Elliott  says. 

“An  Israeli  pilot,  for  exam- 
ple, told  me  he  arrived  two  min- 
utes late  during  an  action  in  the 
Six  Day  War.  He  found  artillery 
impacting  all  over  his  landing 
zone.” 

FINAL  FLIGHT.  It’s 
graduation  Friday  at  Fort  Rucker. 
Anywhere  else  in  the  Army,  it 
might  mean  students  marching  in 
review.  Instead,  here,  you  see 
twenty  helicopters  fly  out  of  the 
horizon  and  head  for  post  head- 
quarters. 

At  precisely  1 0:30  they  pass 
over  the  command  flagpole  in 
formation. 

“It’s  their  last  flight  as  stu- 
dent pilots,”  Watts  says.  “From 
now  on,  they  are  Army  Aviators.” 
It’s  a title  they’ve  earned.  □ 
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THE  NEXT  TIME  you  get  a new  item  in 
your  unit,  whether  it's  a round  of  ammuni- 
tion or  a piece  of  heavy  construction 
equipment,  chances  are  good  that  one  of 
your  fellow  soldiers  tested  it  before  the  Army 
bought  it. 

SSgt.  Kenneth  Korrasik,  for  exam- 
ple, might  spend  entire  days  firing  thousands 
of  rounds  of  ammunition  through  a new 
machine  gun  to  determine  its  reliability. 

Korrasik  is  a soldier-tester. 

He,  and  others  like  him,  test  items 
that  government  and  private  contractors  are 
developing  for  the  Army. 

Their  findings  go  into  test  reports 
which  have  a direct  impact  on  what  equip- 
ment the  Army  does,  or  doesn't,  buy. 

Korrasik  is  one  of  79  soldiers  assigned 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Tropic  Test  Center 
(USATTC)  in  Panama. 

The  Tropic  Test  Center  was  estab- 
lished in  1962.  It’s  one  of  three  environ- 
mental test  centers  in  the  U.S.  Army  Test 
and  Evaluation  Command.  The  other  two 
are  the  Cold  Regions  Test  Center,  Fort 
Greely , Alaska,  and  Y uma  Proving  Grounds 
in  the  Arizona  desert. 

“My  job  is  important  as  well  as 
interesting,’’  Korrasik  says.  “A  soldier- 
tester  can't  issue  a warranty  but  we  certainly 
can  wave  a flag  if  an  item  doesn't  work. 
We  can  prevent  bad  equipment  from  reach- 
ing the  field  and  give  well-designed  equip- 
ment an  added  boost.’’ 

The  work  at  USATTC  is  especially 
important  because  the  tropics  are  still  con- 
sidered a potential  battlefield  of  the  future. 
Soldiers  must  be  provided  with  equipment 
that’s  capable  of  operating  in  tropical  areas. 

The  performance  of  both  soldiers  and 
machines  is  taxed  by  the  tropical  environ- 
ment. One  problem  is  deterioration  of 
ammunition. 

MARILYN  CHASE  is  the  public  affairs  officer,  U.S.  Army  Tropic 
Test  Center,  Panama. 


Charles  R.  Anderson,  an  ammunition 
specialist  at  USATTC,  says,  “U.S.  Army 
ammunition  items  must  be  able  to  stand  long 
periods  of  storage  in  tropical  areas  as  well 
as  in  other  climates.  In  order  to  determine 
how  well  ammunition  will  stand  up  to  tropical 
storage,  we  conduct  surveillance  tests  in  a 
natural  tropical  environment.” 

In  these  tests,  packaged  and  unpack- 
aged ammunition  is  placed  in  storage  areas 
with  little  protection  for  periods  from  six 
months  to  eleven  years,  depending  on  the 
test.  The  samples  are  regularly  inspected 
to  determine  if  any  deterioration  is  taking 
place  and  if  the  performance  of  the  item 
is  being  affected. 

“These  tests  have  shown  that,  on  the 
whole.  Army  ammunition  and  its  packaging 
are  capable  of  withstanding  prolonged  ex- 
posure in  the  tropic  environment,”  Ander- 
son says. 

The  USATTC  has  conducted  tests  on 
items  ranging  from  individual  equipment  and 


Soldier-testers  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Tropic  Test 
Center  in  Panama 
evaluate  everything 
from  individual  weapons 
and  clothing  to 
helicopters.  Data 
gathered  by  the  testers 
has  a direct  impact  on 
whether  or  not  the  Army 
buys  an  item. 
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Clockwise  from  left:  Inspecting  artillery  rounds  during 
exposure  testing.  These  tests  may  last  from  a few  months 
to  several  years.  The  purpose  of  the  tests  is  to  determine 
how  well  the  ammunition  will  stand  up  to  storage  in  the 
tropical  environment.  A portion  of  USATTC’s  well-equipped 
Bio-Chem  laboratory  where  many  critical  tests  are  per- 
formed. Soldiers-testers  confer  while  evaluating  engineer 
construction  equipment.  Testing  combat  gear  for  transpor- 
tability on  a jungle  trail.  Crossing  a blasting  agent  crater 
with  an  M113  armored  personnel  carrier. 


sophisticated  weapons  systems  to  tracked 
vehicles  and  tropic  uniforms. 

Testing  takes  months,  even  years  in 
some  cases.  The  testing  isn't  always  exciting 
but  test  personnel  get  a lot  of  exposure  to 
some  fascinating  equipment. 

An  on-going  test,  for  example,  in- 
volves the  new  Family  of  Military  Engineer 
Construction  Equipment  (FAMECE). 

FAMECE  uses  a standard  power 
section  which  can  be  coupled  to  any  of  eight 
work  sections,  such  as  a scraper,  dozer, 
dumper  and  grader. 

Sp4  Harold  L.  Baughman,  1097th 
Transportation  Company,  193d  Infantry 
Brigade,  Panama  and  Sp4  Jeffrey  R.  Vo- 
chaska,  a heavy  equipment  operator  from 
USATTC  are  doing  most  of  the  testing  of 
the  FAMECE. 

"Both  of  these  soldiers,”  says  Maj. 


Francesco  Catalfamo,  FAMECE  test  of- 
ficer, "are  evaluating  the  new  equipment 
against  current  equipment  they  have  in  their 
units.  Their  evaluation  and  comments  will 
be  used  in  the  final  decision  as  to  what 
changes  should  be  made  and  whether  or 
not  the  Army  will  buy  the  equipment. 

"These  soldiers  are  using  the  new 
equipment  on  the  same  jobs  they  would  be 
doing  in  their  units  such  as  building  tank 
barriers,  hauling  gravel  and  constructing 
roads,”  Catafalmo  says. 

Soldier-testers  will  also  be  involved 
with  the  Army 's  newest  helicopter , the  Black 
Hawk.  The  utility  helicopter  will  begin  tropic 
testing  in  June  1980. 

It  will  undergo  exposure  testing  and 
be  flown  in  simulated  tactical  situations. 
Performance  data  will  be  compared  to  data 
collected  before  exposure. 
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Not  all  testing  takes  place  outdoors. 
SSgt.  James  H.  Goodwin,  a chemical  labo- 
ratory technician,  says  USATTC’s  Bio- 
Chem  test  laboratory  is  one  of  the  best.  “It’s 
very  well  equipped  and  I can  get  involved 
in  a wide  range  of  testing  and  analysis. 
Nothing  is  routine  here.  1 write  laboratory 
reports  and  compare  and  analyze  data.  My 
findings  contribute  to  the  final  report.’’ 

For  the  soldier-testers,  assignment  to 
USATTC  isn’t  all  work.  When  the  tasks  are 
done,  there’s  time  to  relax  in  the  unique 
surroundings  of  Panama. 

“Life  in  Panama  has  a lot  to  offer 
those  who  like  outdoor  recreation,”  says 
SSgt.  Gary  Astleford,  another  soldier-tester. 
“The  Isthmus  of  Panama  has  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  one  side  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  other.  Gatun  Lake,  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  man-made  lakes,  is  nearby.” 

For  those  who  aren’t  interested  in 
boating, fishing,  swimmingand  watersports, 
or  who  like  a change  of  pace,  USATTC’s 
headquarters  company  offers  other  recrea- 
tional opportunities,  from  shuffleboard  to 
shell  hunting  on  the  beaches. 

But  the  soldier-testers  never  forget 
why  they're  in  Panama.  They  are  at  the  fore 
in  the  Army’s  quest  to  make  sure  soldiers 
in  the  field  get  only  the  best  and  most  reliable 
equipment  available  for  any  climate  or 


conditions. 

Col.  Wendell  L. 

Prince,  former  com- 
mander, USATTC, 
considers  the  Tropic 
Test  Center  to  be  a 
challenging  assignment 
for  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians. 

“Here,  soldiers 
put  all  their  MOS  train- 
ing and  other  skills  to 
use  in  testing  equip- 
ment in  a natural  envi- 
ronment. Knowing  that 
their  performance,  knowledge  and  recom- 
mendations have  such  an  impact,  creates 
a tremendous  challenge  for  the  soldier- 
tester.  They  insure  that  new  Army  equip- 
ment is  engineered  with  the  soldier  in  mind. 
Their  recommendations  have  an  impact  on 
whether  decision-makers  proceed  with  pro- 
duction or  send  the  item  back  to  the  drawing 
board,”  Prince  says.  “Judging  from  the 
enthusiasm  and  hard  work  of  the  soldier- 
testers,  I think  that  they  like  what  they’re 
doing  and  they’re  accepting  the  challenge.” 

For  soldiers  in  the  field  it’s  nice  to 
know  that  the  equipment  they  receive  is 
being  tested  by  people  who  know  them 
best — other  soldiers.  □ 


Top  and  above.  The  79 
soldiers  assigned  to  the 
Tropic  Test  Center  have 
an  important  job.  Based 
on  their  tests,  the  Army 
decides  what  equipment 
meets  the  tough 
standards  for  purchase. 
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Clockwise  from  above  left:  Presenting  the  Medal  of  Honor,  World  War  I;  Civil  War  recipient  Dr.  Mary  Walker;  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  received  it  in  World  War  II;  Sp5  Lawrence  Joel  earned  it  for  action  in  Vietnam  and  1st  Lt.  Eddie 
Rickenbacker  was  World  War  I air  ace. 


SOLDIERS 


The  Call  Of  Duty- 

SSgt.  James  M.  Boersema 


WHILE  ON  A COMBAT  MISSION  above  enemy  lines 
in  the  closing  days  of  World  War  I,  2d  Lt.  Frank  Luke 
of  the  American  27th  Aero  Squadron  suddenly  found 
himself  being  pursued  by  eight  German  aircraft.  Rather 
than  flee,  he  unhesitatingly  attacked  his  target,  a line 
of  observation  balloons,  and  shot  down  three  of  them 
before  his  own  plane  was  hit.  Severely  wounded  and 
unable  to  fly  home,  Luke  descended  to  within  50  meters 
of  the  ground  and  opened  fire  on  enemy  infantry  lines 
before  finally  landing  his  crippled  aircraft.  He  was 
quickly  surrounded  by  German  soldiers  and  called  on 
to  surrender.  Instead,  Luke  stubbornly  continued  to 
fight  with  his  automatic  pistol  until  he  fell  dead  from 
a wound  in  the  chest. 

Twenty-five  years  laterduringthe  Allied  advance 
through  Italy,  another  American  officer,  Capt.  Maurice 
L.  Britt  of  the  3d  Infantry  Division,  also  bravely 
distinguished  himself.  With  his  unit  fighting  for  survival 
against  a determined  German  infantry  assault,  Britt 
led  a handful  of  men  and  repulsed  the  attack.  Although 
wounded  by  both  rifle  fire  and  grenades,  he  personally 
wiped  out  many  enemy  soldiers  and  several  machine 
gun  nests,  and  captured  four  German  soldiers.  His 
actions  were  largely  responsible  for  repulsing  the  attack 
which  could  have  isolated  the  battalion  and  destroyed 
his  company. 

On  the  night  of  August  31,  1950,  SFC  Ernest 
R.  Kouma,  a tank  commander  with  Company  A,  72d 
Tank  Battalion,  found  his  unit  surrounded  by  hundreds 
of  attacking  North  Korean  soldiers.  While  most  of 
his  unit  fell  back  to  regroup,  Kouma  and  his  tank  crew 
covered  their  withdrawal.  For  nine  hours,  without  any 
support,  they  held  off  the  enemy.  When  the  tank  ran 
out  of  cannon  shells,  Kouma  mounted  the  rear  of  his 
vehicle  and  continued  the  battle  with  a .50-caliber 
machine  gun.  When  that  weapon  also  ran  out  of 
ammunition,  he  took  up  the  fight  with  his  pistol  and 
hand  grenades.  Finally,  Kouma  ordered  the  tank 
withdrawnfrom  the  field,  leaving  behind  approximately 
250  dead  enemy  soldiers. 

Nineteen  years  later,  in  yet  another  Asian  war, 
Sgt.  James  L.  Bondsteel  displayed  similar  acts  of 
courage.  When  his  unit.  Company  A,  2d  Battalion, 
2d  Infantry,  25th  Infantry  Division,  was  pinned  down 
by  machine  gun  fire,  Bondsteel  took  it  upon  himself 
to  clear  the  way.  During  the  ensuing  battle,  he  was 
credited  with  knocking  out  six  enemy  bunker  positions, 
capturing  two  North  Vietnamese  officers  and  saving 
the  life  of  an  American  officer.  He  continued  to  fight 
despite  having  sustained  severe  wounds  and  twice  being 


knocked  off  his  feet  by  explosions. 

For  their  gallantry  and  refusal  to  retreat  or  be 
evacuated,  all  of  these  American  soldiers,  from  four 
different  conflicts,  were  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
the  Nation’s  highest  decoration  for  valor.  Each  of  them 
earned  the  honor  because  he  had  unselfishly  given  of 
himself  to  perform  his  duty  and  save  others.  Each 
had  gone  beyond  what  is  normally  expected  of  a soldier, 
in  a combat  situation.  They  had  performed  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Instituted  by  Congress  during  the  Civil  War, 
the  Medal  of  Honor  (MOH)  has  grown  along  with  the 
country.  Today,  it  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  highest  honors  that  an  American  can  receive  from 
the  Nation. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  medal's  prestige  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  very  hard  to  earn.  Of  the  nearly 
40  million  Americans  who  have  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  since  the  medal  was  conceived , fewer  than  4,000 
have  been  awarded  it. 

In  its  early  days,  the  MOH  was  the  only  American 
decoration  given  to  a soldier  for  combat  valor.  As  such, 
it  recognized  many  degrees  of  bravery,  some  of  which 
might  not  qualify  for  the  medal  today.  As  time  passed, 
however,  the  rules  governing  the  award  were  tightened 
and  a pyramid  of  honor  came  into  existence.  Now, 
the  MOH  is  only  awarded  for  the  highest  degree  of 
bravery  in  combat. 

Originally  the  MOH  was  designed  as  a five- 
pointed  star,  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  a female 
figure  holding  a shield  against  an  attacker.  The  attacker 
held  a forked-tongue  serpent  which  struck  at  her  shield . 
The  female  figure,  which  represented  the  Union,  also 
held  the  ancient  Roman  fasces,  an  axe  bound  with 
staves  of  wood,  that  represented  authority. 

The  thirty-four  stars  circling  the  star  in  this  early 
ribbon  represented  the  34  states  then  in  the  Union. 
The  ribbon  from  which  the  medal  was  suspended 
consisted  of  13  vertical  stripes,  alternating  red  and 
white  with  a solid  blue  stripe  on  the  top. 

The  medal  retained  this  original  design  until  1896 
when  the  ribbon  was  changed  to  consist  of 
a red  band  on  both  edges  with  two  blue  stripes 
and  one  white  stripe  down  the  center.  This  change 
was  brought  about  because  many  private  organizations 
were  copying  the  Medal  of  Honor  and  issuing  awards 
of  their  own. 

In  1904,  the  medal  was  again  changed,  this  time 
substantially.  The  basic  feature  of  a five-pointed  star 
remained  but  it  was  slightly  smaller  and  the  two  figures 
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in  the  center  were  replaced  by  the  head  of  Minerva, 
the  Roman  goddess  symbolic  of  righteous  war  and 
wisdom.  The  34  stars  were  replaced  by  a laurel  wreath, 
the  ancient  crown  of  a victor. 

The  ribbon  underwent  change,  too.  The  red, 
white  and  blue  colors  gave  way  to  a blue  ribbon  with 
13  white  stars  in  the  form  of  chevrons.  They  stood 
for  the  13  original  states.  The  white  stars  helped  make 
the  Medal  of  Honor  truly  distinctive  and  easily  recog- 
nized. 

At  that  time,  a neckband  was  adopted  with  a 
detachable  suspension  ribbon  so  that  the  medal  could 
be  worn  either  on  the  breast  or  suspended  from  the 
collar.  This  detachable  suspension  feature  was  discon- 
tinued in  World  War  II  when  the  present  day  neckband 
was  adopted. 

Finally,  to  protect  the  medal,  the  government 
issued  its  own  patent  and  placed  it  under  the  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  War.  When  this  patent  later  ran 
out.  Congress  passed  a law  forbidding  imitation  of  the 
medal. 

Once  the  MOH  design  was  finalized  the  rules 
governing  it  had  to  be  better  formalized.  Congress 
undertook  this  project  between  the  years  1916 — 1918. 

First,  Congress  decided  to  make  the  medal  more 
meaningful  by  establishing  laws  to  make  its  award  more 
difficult.  These  laws  stipulated  that  the  MOH  could 
be  presented  only  to  “each  person  who,  while  an  officer 
or  enlisted  man  of  the  Army,  shall  hereafter,  in  action 
involving  actual  conflict  with  an  enemy,  distinguish 
himself  conspicuously  by  gallantry  and  intrepidity  at 
risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.” 

Then,  Congress  enacted  legislation  directing  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  convene  a board  of  officers  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  past  MOH  presentations. 
The  board  met  from  October,  1916,  to  January,  1917, 
and  reviewed  all  past  medal  awardees  to  determine 
if  their  deeds  had  been  worthy  of  the  decoration.  As 
a result,  more  than  900  names  were  stricken  from  the 
honor  roll,  including  the  only  woman  awarded  the 
MOH,  Dr.  Mary  Walker.  Dr.  Walker  regained  her  medal 


in  1978  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  reversed  the 
1917  decision.  (See  page  21.) 

Also,  in  1918  Congress  further  strengthened  the 
MOH  by  creating  several  other  decorations  for  valor 
and  service.  The  Distinguished  Service  Cross  was 
established  as  the  Nation’s  second  highest  award.  In 
addition,  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  and  a 
forerunner  of  today's  Silver  Star,  were  authorized. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  today’s  pyramid  of  honor. 

Finally,  in  1918,  Congress  ruled  that  recom- 
mendations for  the  MOH  had  to  be  submitted  within 
two  years  of  the  heroic  exploit  and  that  the  medal 
must  be  awarded  within  three  years  of  the  action  for 
which  it  was  recommended. 

Since  those  early  design  and  rule  changes,  the 
MOH  has  remained  virtually  the  same.  It  is  now 
awarded  very  infrequently  and  only  for  those  moments 
on  the  battlefield  when  a soldier  places  his  own  life 
in  jeopardy  “above  and  beyond”  the  call  of  duty. 

Even  so,  there  have  been  exceptions.  By  special 
acts  of  Congress,  both  Brig.  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell  and 
Col.  Charles  Lindbergh  were  awarded  the  MOH  for 
acts  unrelated  to  combat.  Also  by  act  of  Congress 
and  Executive  Orders  of  the  President,  medals  were 
presented  to  the  American  Unknown  Soldiers  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  as  well 
as  to  the  Unknown  Soldiers  of  Belgium,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy  and  Rumania  for  their  countries’  roles 
in  World  War  I. 

Some  of  the  most  famous  recipients  were  Cpl. 
Alvin  York,  1st  Lt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  1st  Lt.  Audie 
Murphy,  Brig.  Gen.  Jimmy  Doolittle,  Pvt.  Roger  Young 
andCapt.  Roger  Donlon.  Many  of  these  medal  winners 
were  modest  men  of  average  backgrounds  who  neither 
sought  the  MOH  nor  sought  publicity  for  their  deeds 
after  winning  it. 

Sometimes  the  acts  leading  to  the  award  of  the 
medal  were  made  after  a careful  calculation  of  the 
risks  involved.  But,  more  often,  the  men  acted  without 
thinking  about  the  dangers.  Frequently,  recipients  were 
more  surprised  by  their  ownactions  than  their  comrades 


Award  Procedures 


THE  PROCESS  for  awarding  the  Medal  of  Honor 
is  often  as  difficult  as  the  feat  for  which  the 
award  is  presented.  Strict  criteria  govern  the 
award  of  the  Nation's  highest  decoration.  Thus, 
out  of  the  thousands  of  heroic  acts  performed 
in  combat,  only  a very  few  qualify  for  the  Medal 
of  Honor. 

According  to  AR  672-5-1,  Awards  and 
Decorations,  to  qualify  for  the  Medal  of  Honor 
the  deed  performed  must  have  been  one  of 
personal  bravery  or  self-sacrifice  so  conspicu- 
ous as  to  clearly  distinguish  the  individual  above 
his  comrades,  and  must  have  involved  risk  of 
life." 

Moreover,  the  regulation  states  that  there 
must  be  "incontestable  proof  of  the  performance 
of  service”  and  each  recommendation  for  the 
award  will  be  considered  on  the  basis  of 
extraordinary  merit. 

Incontestable  proof"  must  include  as 
many  eyewitness  statements  as  possible  With- 
out eyewitness  statements,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 


cult to  be  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor,  according 
to  CW02  Carl  Hansen,  Military  Awards  Branch, 
Personnel  Management  Systems  Directorate, 
Military  Personnel  Center  (MILPERCEN). 

In  addition,  supporting  documents,  such 
as  maps,  photos  and  troop  disposition  schemes, 
are  helpful.  Anything  that  will  contribute  to  giving 
a clearer  insight  into  what  actually  happened 
increases  the  individual's  chances  of  receiving 
the  award. 

All  documents,  together  with  a DA  Form 
638(Recommendation  for  Award),  are  submitted 
through  channels  to  the  Awards  Branch  at 
MILPERCEN.  If  the  recommended  soldier  served 
in  a joint  command,  the  recommendation  must 
be  forwarded  through  joint  channels  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 

Eventually,  the  recommendation  reaches 
the  Senior  Army  Decorations  Board  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C  where  it  is  verified  and  evaluated. 
If  approval  is  recommended,  it  goes  forward  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  If  he  approves,  it  s 


then  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
consideration. 

Upon  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  recommendation  goes  to  the  President 
for  his  approval  and  signature.  He  is  the  final 
approving  authority,  even  though  he  presents 
the  medal  in  the  name  of  Congress.  (Congress 
authorized  the  medal  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
often  called  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.) 

Not  only  does  the  President  approve  the 
award ; in  most  cases  he  presents  it  in  a ceremony 
at  the  White  House 

Of  course,  many  recommendations  for  the 
Medal  of  Honor  never  reach  the  White  House 
In  order  to  maintain  the  prestige  and  meaning 
of  the  Nation  shighest  award,  recommendations 
undergo  an  exhaustive  and  time-consuming 
process  of  evaluation  Many  of  the  recommen- 
dations are  down-graded  to  more  appropriate 
awards.  Those  that  make  the  grade  are  truly 
deserving  of  the  prestige  and  privileges  that 
accompany  the  Medal  of  Honor 
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Vietnam  produced  its  share  of  Medal  of  Honor 
recipients  including  Capt.  Roger  H.  Donlon  for 
action  depicted  in  this  painting  from  the  U.S. 
Army  Art  Collection  by  Sp5  John  J.  Witte. 


The  U.S.  Army  Art  Collection  contains  many  paintings 
honoring  the  Nation's  Medal  of  Honor  recipients.  Artist 
Robert  Cuevas  captures  the  heroic  actions  of  Euripedes 
Rubio,  in  Vietnam,  above.  TSgt.  Cleto  Rodriquez  earned 
his  medal  for  action  in  the  Philippines  during  World  War 
II.  He’s  the  subject  of  the  Henry  Lozano  painting,  right. 
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who  witnessed  the  act. 

Of  the  thousands  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
fewer  than  two  dozen  are  still  on  active  duty  in  the 
Army.  One  of  them,  Maj.  Walter  J.  Marm.  describes 
the  feelings  of  many  of  them.  "I  don’t  feel  especially 
brave,  only  very  fortunate  that  1 was  recognized,” 
he  says. 

An  infantry  platoon  leader  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  Marm  was  awarded  the  MOH 
for  single-handedly  charging  and  destroying  an  enemy 
fortification.  Fire  from  the  position  had  pinned  down 
his  unit.  Like  many  medal  holders,  the  thought  of  being 
killed  was  secondary.  "It  was  something  that  had  to 
be  done  at  the  time,”  he  says,  ”and  1 felt  I could 
do  it  the  quickest.' 

Now  assigned  to  the  Recruitingand  Reenlistment 
Policy  Branch  in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Personnel,  Headquarters,  DA,  Marm  feels 
that  many  people  are  brave  in  battle  but  go  unrecog- 
nized. ”1  represent  every  soldierfrom  that  battle  whose 
bravery  went  unsung.”  he  says. 

Like  other  MOH  recipients,  Marm  tries  to  lead 
a normal  military  career.  Although  severely  wounded 
during  his  first  Vietnam  tour,  he  voluntarily  returned 
there  for  a second  tour  in  1969.  He  doesn’t  feel  that 
he  should  receive  any  special  treatment  as  a result 
of  having  been  awarded  the  medal.  Bondsteel  and  other 
MOH  recipients  generally  feel  the  same  way. 

Bondsteel,  who  is  now  assigned  to  the  1st 
Training  Brigade  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  agrees.  "There 
were  a lot  of  guys  that  day  who  deserved  the  medal 
as  much  as  I did,”  he  says.  He  gives  special  credit 
to  the  riflemen  who  covered  him  during  his  assault 


on  the  enemy  bunkers. 

Aside  from  the  great  honor  that  the  medal  bestows, 
it  also  brings  certain  privileges.  Soldiers  who  are 
awarded  the  medal  and  retire  in  an  enlisted  status  have 
theirretired  payincreased  by  lOpercentand  all  veterans 
over  40  are  entitled  to  receive  an  additional  pay  of 
$200  a month,  upon  application.  In  addition,  the  children 
of  Medal  of  Honor  recipients  may  enter  one  of  the 
U.S.  military  academies  on  a non-quota  basis  if  they 
so  desire. 

Medal  of  Honor  holders  look  after  themselves 
through  an  organization  chartered  by  Congress — the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Society.  The  society 
forms  a bond  of  comradeship  and  helps  protect  the 
award-holders  from  exploitation. 

Among  its  activities,  the  society  awards  schol- 
arships to  help  defray  the  educational  expenses  of 
children  of  posthumous  awardees.  Also,  widows  of 
Medal  of  Honor  awardees  can  receive  cash  burial 
assistance  if  needed.  Membership  dues  and  proceeds 
from  dinners  provide  the  funds  for  these  projects. 

Each  year  the  organization  also  presents  an 
Outstanding  Cadet  Award  to  a deserving  cadet  at  each 
of  the  military  academies.  It  also  presents  an  annual 
patriotism  award  to  a deserving  citizen  for  services 
to  the  Nation. 

As  a symbol  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  there 
is  one  thing  the  Medal  of  Honor  has  proven  over  the 
years.  Courage  transcends  all  levels  of  our  society. 
Recipients  have  been  rich,  poor,  educated,  illiterate, 
black,  white,  red,  yellow,  officer  and  enlisted.  Regard- 
less of  the  differences,  each  person  distinguished 
himself  by  unselfish  acts  of  bravery  and  heroism.  □ 


FOR  TRIVIA  fans,  the  history  surrounding  the 
Medal  of  Honor  offers  a wealth  of  information 
For  example,  counting  the  Navy  Medal  of  Honor, 
a dozen  men  have  been  awarded  it  twice  Of 
those,  five  received  both  the  Army  and  Navy 
medal  for  the  same  action  Today,  of  course, 
the  award  is  limited  to  one  for  any  individual 

One  enterprising  individual  actually  won 
two  Medals  of  Honor  under  two  different  names. 
His  real  name  was  Ernest  A.  Janson  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y  , but,  when  he  entered  the  Marine  Corps, 
he  enlisted  under  the  name  of  Charles  F. 
Hoffman  Later  when  he  performed  his  coura- 
geous act  during  World  War  I,  he  was  presented 
with  the  Army  Medal  of  Honor  under  the  name 
Hoffman.  The  Navy  medal  was  presented  to  him 
for  the  same  deed  under  the  name  Janson. 

Six  sets  of  brothers  and  one  father  and 
son  received  the  Medal  of  Honor.  The  father 
was  Gen  Arthur  MacArthur,  who  received  his 
medal  for  Civil  War  actions  His  son  was  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  who  was  awarded  the  medal 
for  the  Battle  of  Bataan  in  World  War  II.  The 
sons  of  two  presidents  were  also  awarded  the 
Nation's  highest  medal:  Webb  Cook  Hayes,  son 
of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  and  Brig.  Gen  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Jr.,  son  of  the  famous  Rough  Rider 
Nineteen  Medal  of  Honor  holders  went 
on  to  become  members  of  Congress  (five 
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senators  and  14  representatives). 

The  first  act  for  which  the  Medal  of  Honor 
was  awarded  occurred  on  February  14,  1861, 
before  the  Civil  War  and  the  existence  of  the 
medal.  It  took  place  in  Arizona  where  cavalry 
troops  engaged  hostile  Apache  Indians  led  by 
Cochise.  The  medal  wasn't  awarded  until  1894 

The  most  medals  ever  awarded  for  one 
engagement  were  24  for  the  Battle  of  Little  Big 
Horn  in  1876  Better  known  as  Custer's  Last 
Stand,  the  fight  pitted  several  hundred  cavalry- 
men against  the  combined  forces  of  Sioux  and 
Cheyenne  Indians 

Before  engaging  in  the  fight,  Custer  split 
his  forces  and  sent  half  his  command  in  a 
different  direction.  This  second  group  also  came 
under  intense  Indian  attack,  but  was  not  wiped 
out  like  Custer's  force.  The  24  Medal  of  Honor 
recipients  were  with  this  second  group  Ironi- 
cally, one  of  the  two-time  award  holders  men- 
tioned earlier  was  Capt  Tom  Custer,  the  gen- 
eral's younger  brother  He  was  killed  in  the  fight 

The  youngest  recipient  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor  was  only  14  years  old  He  was  William 
H Horsfall,  a drummer  boy  with  the  Union  Army 
during  the  Civil  War  He  was  awarded  the  medal 
for  rescuing  a wounded  soldier  while  under  fire 
from  two  sides 

Perhaps  the  most  unusually  named  per- 


son to  win  the  medal  was  an  Indian  Scout  for 
the  Army  in  1869.  His  name  was  Co-Rux-Te- 
Chod-lsh  (Mad  Bear)  A second  Indian  Scout 
by  the  name  of  Chiquito  also  received  the  Medal 
of  Honor 

For  modem  day  Oddities,  how  about  this? 
Twice  during  the  Vietnam  conflict,  two  soldiers 
from  the  same  unit  earned  the  medal  for  actions 
on  the  same  day. 

Thefirstacts occurred  in  1966when  Capt. 
Robert  F Foley,  a company  commander  with 
the  25th  Infantry  Division,  and  one  of  his  soldiers, 
PFC  John  F Baker,  distinguished  themselves. 

The  second  acts  occurred  two  years  later 
during  the  1968  Tet  Offensive  when  two  101st 
Airborne  Division  soldiers  performed  similar  acts 
of  bravery  One  of  the  sergeants,  Clifford  Sims, 
died  in  the  battle,  but  the  other,  Joe  R.  Hooper, 
survived  the  conflict 

Finally,  for  those  trivia  fans  who  dwell  on 
numbers,  the  state  with  the  most  Medal  of  Honor 
recipients  is  New  York,  followed  closely  by 
Pennsylvania  That  statistic  is  misleading, 
however,  since  there  have  been  239  medal 
holders  whose  home  of  record  or  birthplace  are 
unknown  Besides,  when  you  get  right  down  to 
it,  maybe  no  state  can  claim  the  most  Medal 
of  Honor  winners.  More  than  500  medal  holders 
were  born  in  foreign  countries 
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Civil  Wtr  Surgeon 

Sp5  Lana  Ott 


THE  STORIES  of  Medal  of  Honor  recipients  are  all 
extraordinary.  However,  the  story  of  Dr.  Mary  Edwards 
Walker,  a contract  surgeon  during  the  Civil  War,  is 
particularly  noteworthy.  Her  story  is  not  only  one  of 
gallantry  but  one  of  fortitude  in  battling  the  discrimination 
against  women  during  her  time. 

Walker  was  born  and  raised  in  Oswego,  N.Y.,  where 
her  parents,  both  descendants  of  Pilgrim  stock,  ran  a 
school.  Walker  became  a teacher  until  she  decided  to 
pursue  a medical  degree  in  1853. 

Walker,  the  only  woman  in  her  class,  graduated 
from  Syracuse  Medical  College  in  New  York,  after  two 
years.  Six  years  earlier,  Elizabeth  Blackwell  had  become 
the  first  woman  doctor  in  America. 

Within  a year  of  her  graduation.  Walker  married 
Albert  Miller,  a former  medical  school  classmate.  They  set 
up  a practice  in  Rome,  N.Y.  where  Walker  soon  found  that 
New  Yorkers  weren’t  quite  ready  for  a woman  doctor.  She 
also  discovered  that  she  wasn't  ready  for  marriage.  She  and 
her  husband  were  separated  in  1859  and  were  divorced  10 
years  later.  Walker  never  took  her  husband’s  name. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Walker  went  to 
Washington,  D.C.  to  apply  for  a commission  as  a surgeon 
in  the  Army.  Despite  the  acute  shortage  of  doctors,  her 


application  was  denied,  because  she  was  a woman. 

Not  deterred.  Walker,  now  an  equal  rights  activist, 
volunteered  her  services  at  a makeshift  hospital  in  the  U.S. 
Patent  Office  Building.  She  worked  without  pay  but  with 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Army. 

According  to  Army  records,  J.  N.  Green,  the 
surgeon  in  charge,  "was  impressed  with  her  hustle  and  was 
soon  using  her  as  an  administrative  assistant.’’  Walker 
continued  her  duties  as  hospital  administrator,  therapist, 
and  counselor  until  1862  when  she  took  a paying  job  at 
Forest  Hall  Prison  in  Georgetown.  She  then  went  to  New 
York  to  receive  another  medical  degree. 

Not  easily  dissuaded,  the  spunky  doctor  resumed 
her  crusade  to  obtain  a commission  after  returning  to 
Washington,  but  each  road  led  to  a dead  end. 

In  spite  of  the  rejection.  Walker  spent  day  and  night 
tending  to  the  casualties  of  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg  in 
Virginia.  Even  though  her  services  were  on  a volunteer 
basis,  she  was  permitted  to  wear  a blue  officer’s  uniform 
with  the  green  sash  of  surgeon. 

During  this  time  Walker  caught  the  eye  of  a New 
York  Tribune  reporter.  He  wrote,  “Among  the 
unmarshalled  host  of  camp-followers  of  the  army,  not  the 
least  noteworthy  personage  is  Miss  Mary  E.  Walker,  or 
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‘Dr.  Walker'  as  she  is  usually  styled.”  The  article 
described  Walker  as  “dressed  in  male  habiliments,  with  the 
exception  of  a girlish-looking  straw  hat,  decked  off  with  an 
ostrich  feather,  with  petite  figure  and  feminine  features,  the 
tout  ensemble  is  quite  engaging.  Her  reputation  is 
unsullied,  and  she  carries  herself  amid  the  camp  with  a 
jaunty  air  of  dignity  well  calculated  to  receive  the  sincere 
respect  of  the  soldiers.  . . . She  can  amputate  a limb  with 
the  skill  of  an  old  surgeon,  and  administer  medicine  equally 
well.  Strange  to  say  that,  although  she  had  frequently 
applied  for  a permanent  position  in  the  medical  corps,  she 
has  never  been  formally  assigned  to  any  particular  duty. 

“We  will  add  that  the  lady  referred  to  is  exceedingly 
popular  among  the  soldiers  in  the  hospitals,  and  is 
undoubtedly  doing  much  good.” 

After  the  battle.  Walker  wrote  a letter  to  Secretary 
of  War  Edwin  Stanton  offering  her  medical  services  as  a 
doctor,  adding  that  she  could  further  help  by  enlisting  men 
in  the  Army.  A recommendation  was  made  in  her  behalf 
by  Congressman  John  Farnsworth  of  Illinois,  and  as  a 
result  she  was  instructed  to  report  to  the  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  for  evaluation  of  her 
qualifications. 

The  Board  of  Medical  Officers  there  reported  that 
"she  is  utterly  unqualified  for  the  position  of  Medical 
Officer.  The  Board  is  further  of  the  opinion  that  her 
practical  acquaintance  with  disease  and  the  use  of  medicine 
is  not  greater  than  most  housewives  possess.  The  Board 
would  except  obstetrics,  with  which  she  seems  more 
familiar.  As  a nurse  in  a General  Hospital  the  Board 
believes  her  services  may  be  of  value  and  respectfully 
recommends  her  for  such  position.” 

Walker  remained  in  Chattanooga  after  the 
examination  and  continued  her  volunteer  work.  Her 
activities  came  to  the  attention  of  Maj.  Gen.  George  H. 
Thomas.  In  March,  1864,  Walker  was  appointed  to  replace 
the  assistant  surgeon  of  the  52d  Ohio  Infantry  who  died. 

In  her  new  position,  she  cared  for  soldiers  and 
civilians  alike,  passing  through  the  picket  line  daily  to  make 
her  calls.  On  one  trip  she  took  the  wrong  road,  was 
captured  by  a Confederate  sentry  and  spent  four  months 
as  a prisoner. 

After  her  release  she  was  awarded  a contract  as 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Army  and  was  paid  for  her 
services  as  a contract  surgeon  from  March  to  August. 

Her  first  assignment  was  at  the  Women's  Prison 
Hospital  in  Louisville,  Ky.  She  was  disliked  by  her 
superiors  and  was  transferred  to  an  orphan  asylum  in 
Clarksville,  Tenn.,  where  she  remained  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  She  was  then  ordered  to  Washington,  and  her  contract 
was  terminated  at  her  request. 

During  and  after  the  war  Walker  had  become  a 
celebrity.  She  belonged  to  a group  of  suffragettes  that 
included  women  like  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Lucy  Stone. 
She  was  in  demand  as  a lecturer  supporting  women's  dress 
reform,  divorce,  legal  abortion,  the  right  of  women  to  vote, 
to  receive  an  education,  to  earn  their  own  living  and  get 
equal  work — issues  with  a familiar  ring  even  today. 

Her  style  of  dress  had  caused  Maj.  Gen.  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman  to  remark,  “Why  don't  you  wear 
proper  clothing?  That  toggery  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other!”  It  later  caused  her  arrest  in  New  York  for 
“impersonating  a man." 

At  her  trial  she  defended  herself,  claiming  the  right 
“to  dress  as  I please  in  America,  on  whose  tented  fields 
I have  served  four  years  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom.” 


The  judge  dismissed  the  case  and  advised  New  York 
policemen  never  to  arrest  her  again. 

Her  exploits  came  to  the  attention  of  President 
Andrew  Johnson  who  asked  the  Secretary  of  War  to  look 
into  the  merits  and  legality  of  awarding  Walker  an  honorary 
commission  or  complimentary  brevet  (nominal  rank  given 
to  officers  with  no  increase  in  pay). 

The  Judge  Advocate  General  noted  that  while  in 
Chattanooga  “she  frequently  passed  beyond  our  lines  far 
within  those  of  the  enemy,  and  at  one  time  gained 
information  that  led  Gen.  Sherman  so  to  modify  his 
strategic  operations  as  to  save  himself  from  a serious 
reverse  and  obtain  success  where  defeat  before  seemed 
inevitable.” 

A brevet  couldn’t  be  awarded  except  to  those 
already  holding  a commission  and,  although  there  was  no 
known  precedent  in  the  military  for  the  commissioning  of 
a woman  as  an  officer,  there  also  seemed  to  be  no  law 
which  prohibited  it. 

After  due  consideration.  President  Andrew  Johnson 
recognized  Walker’s  gallantry  and  service  by  awarding  her 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  which,  incidentally.  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  recommended  her  for  earlier. 

On  November  1 1,  1865,  President  Johnson  signed 
the  executive  order  awarding  the  Medal  of  Honor  and  two 
other  awards  to  Dr.  Walker  for  her  work  “as  the  first 
woman  physician  to  serve  in  the  Army  without  concealing 
her  sex.” 

At  the  time,  the  only  consideration  for  the  award 
was  that  the  individuals  “shall  most  distinguish  themselves 
by  their  gallantry  in  action,  and  other  soldierlike  qualities." 

When  the  Act  of  April  27,  1916,  called  for  the 
creation  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  Roll,  it  stipulated  that  the 
award  should  be  made  for  action  “involving  actual  conflict 
with  an  enemy,  by  gallantry  or  intrepidity,  at  the  risk  of 
life,  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.” 

Based  on  the  new  rules,  the  board  of  generals  that 
reviewed  the  honorees'  cases  disqualified  Walker  along 
with  909  other  recipients. 

Walker  was  ordered  to  return  the  medal.  She 
refused  and  wore  it  every  day  until  the  day  she  died. 

The  Army  Board  for  Correction  of  Military  Records 
later  reviewed  Walker's  case  and  on  May  4,  1977 
recommended  that  her  Medal  of  Honor  be  restored.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  approved  the 
recommendation  in  June.  1977. 

Although,  under  law,  only  actions  while  under 
official  contract  as  an  Army  surgeon  could  normally  be 
considered  for  awarding  the  Medal  of  Honor,  Congress  and 
the  Army  board  felt  that  the  circumstances  of  Walker's 
case  were  unique.  They  said,  had  it  not  been  for  Walker's 
sex,  she  would  have  probably  been  commissioned  in  1861. 

Thus,  in  1977,  the  Army  Board  for  Correction  of 
Military  Records  concluded  that  “when  consideration  is 
given  to  her  total  contribution  her  acts  of  distinguished 
gallantry,  self-sacrifice,  patriotism,  dedication  and 
unflinching  loyalty  to  her  country,  despite  the  apparent 
discrimination  because  of  her  sex,  the  award  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor  appears  to  have  been  appropriate,  and  that  the 
award  was  in  consonance  with  the  criteria  established  by 
the  Act  of  April  27,  1917,  and  in  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  military  service." 

Perhaps  Dr.  Mary  Walker  should  be  remembered 
and  honored  as  much  for  her  contribution  to  women's 
rights,  and  for  her  long  fight  to  prove  women's  value  to  the 
military  as  for  her  personal  achievements.  □ 
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Keeping  Army 
vehicles  operational  is 
a non-stop  job  at  the  . . . 


Sp4 

Charles  Istik 
has  a dirty  job.  Each 
day  as  he  puts  on  a fresh  uni- 
form, he  knows  that  if  he  does  his  job 
well,  he’ll  be  covered  with  grease  and  oil  by  the 
end  of  the  day.  Scrubbing  with  special  soaps  no  long- 
er cleans  the  grime  from  his  fingernails.  Dirty  fingernails 
are  an  occupational  hazard.  So  are  stained  fatigues  and  unpolish- 
able  boots.  By  the  end  of  the  day,  he'll  have  changed  clothes  seven 
times — four  of  those  in  the  actual  performance  of  his  duties.  He' I 
have  greased  up  and  scrubbed  down  so  many  times,  he’ll  have  lost 
count.  In  the  winter,  his  hands  crack  from  the  cold.  He  can’t  do  his 
work  with  gloves  on.  In  the  summer,  the  grease  is  diluted  with 
perspiration.  His  buddies  tell  him  he’s  got  a snap  job.  Some  of  them 
get  to  the  field  more  often  than  he  does.  They  get  more  training  in 
Army  tactics,  drill  and  weapons,  the  "normal”  soldiering  tasks,  than  he 
does.  All  he  does,  they  say,  is  sit 
around  the  motor  pool. 

Istik  is  a 63B,  a power 
generator  and  wheel  vehicle  me- 
chanic. His  job  is  to  keep  the 
vehicles  of  the  581  st  Maintenance 
Company  (Forward  Direct  Sup- 
port) operational. 

His  day  begins  like  that  of 
mostofthe soldiersat  FortMeade, 

Md.,  with  PT.  After  the  daily  ration 
of  calisthenics  and  atwo-milerun, 
he  returns  to  this  quarters,  show-  T t , 
ers,  puts  on  a fresh  uniform  and 

returns  to  hlS  company  for  work  designedtofindmechanicalfaultsbefore 
formation  at  8:1  5 a. rn.  a vehicle  is  operated. 
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Istik  then  reports  to  the 
motor  pool.  He  goes  to  one  of  the 
two  lockers  shared  by  six  me- 
chanics. He  exchanges  his  clean 
fatigue  jacket  for  an  old,  greasy 
one  and  exchanges  his  shined 
boots  for  work  boots. 

"Coveralls  are  more  com- 
fortable than  fatigues  but  they're 
also  thicker  than  fatigues.  The 
coveralls  get  hot  so  I only  wear 
them  when  I have  a job  that  I’m 
going  to  get  dirty  on,"  Istik  says. 

Normally,  the  maintenance 
section  has  1 1 soldiers  presentfor 
duty.  Today,  only  a skeleton  crew, 
consisting  of  the  motor  sergeant, 
assistant  motor  sergeant,  shop 
foreman,  tool  room  keeper,  pre- 
scribed load  list  (PLL)  clerk  and 
Istik,  are  present  for  work.  Three 
of  the  mechanics  are  still  at  foot- 
ball practice  (that’s  an  alternative 
to  regular  PT),  one  is  on  pass  and 
another  is  on  detail. 

Since  Istik  is  the  only  me- 
chanic there,  Sgt.  Eldon  Huston, 
the  shop  foreman,  tells  him  to 
bring  DS-66,  a 5-ton  tractor,  into 
the  bay  for  replacement  of  a bad 
master  cylinder. 

“Maintenance  is  one  of  the 
dirtier  jobs  in  the  Army,  but  if  you 
don’t  mind  getting  dirty,  it’s  a 
good  job.  I couldn’t  sit  at  a desk 
and  have  clean  fingernails  all  day. 
If  I can  get  my  hands  dirty,  I feel 
good.  That  sounds  weird,  but  I’m 
just  not  the  type  to  have  clean 
hands,”  Istik  says. 

“I  like  my  job  a lot.  The  more 
there  isto  do, the  quickerthetime 
goes. I likedoingsomethingthat’s 
really  big  and  takes  a long  time 
to  do.  Replacing  the  master  cyl- 
inder is  the  biggest  thing  there 
is  to  do  today,”  he  says. 

Istik  didn’t  enlist  in  the 
Army  as  a 63B,  but  that’s  what 
he’s  always  wanted  to  do.  “I  was 
a 12B,  combat  engineer,  but  was 
given  the  choice  of  getting  an- 
other MOS.  I received  on-the-job 
training  as  a mechanic.  About  six 
months  later,  I went  to  school  to 
train  as  a 63B,”  he  says. 

After  three  and  a half  years 
in  the  Army,  the  Pittsburgh  native 
is  glad  he  became  a mechanic. 
"I  didn’t  know  very  much  about 


Repairing  vehicles  isn’t  the  easiest  job 
in  the  world  because  it  often  involves 
working  in  tight  places. 


mechanical  work  before  I came 
into  the  Army.  Now  I’ve  got  the 
education  and  experience.  When 
I get  out  in  four  years,  I want  to 
go  to  school  to  become  a diesel 
mechanic,”  he  says. 

Istik  reenlisted  for  his 
presentassignment."l  mighthave 
gotten  outafter  myf  irstenlistment 
but  I wanted  to  get  the  selective 
reenlistment  bonus.  After  taxes, 
I got  about  $1 ,500. 1 used  it  to  pay 
bills  and  my  wife’s  and  daughter’s 
plane  fares  from  Hawaii,  where  I 
was  stationed  before.  I wasn’t 
command  sponsored.  Without  the 
bonus,  I would  have  been  in  a 
bind,”  he  says. 

After  locating  DS-66  on  line 
with  the  unit’s  two  other  tractors, 
he  starts  it  up,  lets  it  idle  for  15 
minutes,  then  checks  the  water 
and  oil  and  drives  it  into  a bay. 

As  Istik  brings  the  vehicle 
in,  the  tool  room  keeper,  Pvt.  2 
TimothyCooper,  unlocks  thedoor 
of  the  metal  cage  that  serves  as 
a tool  room.  Istik  signs  for  tool 
box  number  eight  and  a troub’e 
light.  Then  Cooper  relocks  the 
cage  door. 

Each  mechanichas  hisown 
set  of  tools  which  is  locked  up 
when  not  in  use. 

"Once  a month  I inventory 
each  tool  box  with  each  mechan- 
ic. He  has  to  account  for  all  the 
tools,”  Cooper  says.  The  cost  of 
replacing  missing  tools  in  the 


$184  kit  comes  out  of  the  me- 
chanic’s paycheck,  if  he's  found 
responsible  for  the  loss. 

Before  Istik  can  get  down 
into  the  maintenance  pit  to  work 
on  the  master  cylinder,  he  has  to 
remove  the  bright  yellow  safety 
boards  that  cover  the  pit.  All  the 
pits  are  normally  covered  to  pre- 
vent accidental  falls. 

Once  the  boards  are  off,  he 
lowers  himself  into  the  pit.  He 
places  the  trouble  light  so  it  shines 
onthemaster  cylinder.  Heunlocks 
his  tool  box,  picks  out  a wrench 
and  begins  work. 

Withinhalf  an  hourlstikhas 
removed  the  master  cylinder.  He 
climbs  out  of  the  pit  and  takes 
the  cylinder  to  the  solvent  vat.  He 
submerges  it  in  solvent,  occas- 
sionally  using  a brush  to  dislodge 
old  grease.  By  this  time  he  looks 
as  though  he  could  use  a solvent 
bath  himself.  Grease  coats  his 
arms,  hands  and  jacket. 

The  cylinder  must  be 
cleaned  so  it  can  be  exchanged 
for  a serviceable  one  at  the  direct 
exchange  (DX)  point  run  by  the 
Directorate  of  Industrial  Opera- 
tions (DIO).  "They  won’t  accept 
it  unless  it’s  pretty  clean,”  hesays. 

DIO  stocks  non-expenda- 
ble items  the  motor  pool  needs 
periodically  but  doesn’t  use  often 
enough  to  keep  on  hand.  “We  can 
stock  only  itemsfor  which  we  have 
a high  demand,”  says  Sp5  Donald 
Long,  the  PLL  clerk.  “If  we  use 
three  mastercylinders  in180days, 
we  can  stock  them.  If  we  don’t 
use  that  many,  we  have  to  get  one 
from  DIOeverytimeweneedone.” 

At  10  a.m.  Istik  takes  his 
break.  He  uncaps  a thermos  of 
coffee  and  talks  with  Cooper. 

The  other  mechanics  are 
back  from  football  practice  and 
are  working  at  their  respective 
jobs.  Two  are  working  on  a V4-ton 
vehicle  and  another  is  teaching 
operator  maintenance  on  a gen- 
erator to  a mechanic  from  another 
motor  pool. 

In  the  office,  Sgt.  Michael 
Eller,  the  assistant  motorsergeant 
and  dispatcher,  is  making  up  a 
list  of  services  for  the  month  from 
the  "Preventive  Maintenance 
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Schedule  and  Record”  kept  on 
each  vehicle.  “We  have  about  10 
semi-annual  and  annual  services 
to  do  a month.  I get  with  the  shop 
foreman  every  day  to  see  what 
we've  got  scheduled  and  what 
trucks  are  in  the  shop.  If  we  don't 
have  any  services,  we  get  the 
trucks  that  are  in  the  shop  out  so 
they’ll  be  ready  to  go,”  he  says. 

"We  have  about  35  vehi- 
cles, everything  from  V4-tons  to 
5-ton  tractors.  We  support  our 
company,  a finance  companyand 
two  explosive  ordnance  compa- 
nies with  these  vehicles,”  he  says. 

At  10:15  a.m.  SSgt.  Carlos 
Dewese,  the  motor  sergeant,  re- 
turns from  a meeting  and  calls 
Eller  and  Huston  into  the  PLL 
room.  He’s  excited  about  the 
Maintenance  Management  Im- 
provement Program  (MMIP)  he’s 
just  been  briefed  on. 

He  hands  the  two  sergeants 
folders  on  the  MMIP  which  he  got 
at  the  meeting. 

He’s  glad  to  see  the  com- 
mand emphasis  on  maintenance. 
‘‘We  don’t  really  have  anything  to 
worry  about  because  we’re  pretty 
much  on  top  of  things,”  he  tells 
his  staff.  ‘‘But  I want  to  make  sure 
we  comply  with  everything  in  this 
packet. 

‘‘I  think  maintenance  is  the 
most  important  job  in  the  Army. 
Without  it,  the  Army  isn’t  anything. 
It’s  not  always  treated  that  way 
though,”  Dewese  says.  “You  have 


to  teach  people  to  become  main- 
tenance oriented,  and  that  in- 
cludes everyone.” 

Meanwhile,  Istik  brings 
DS-11,  a 2V2-ton  truck,  in  for  a 
technical  inspection  (Tl).  He  can’t 
do  any  more  work  on  DS-66  until 
Long  exchanges  the  master  cyl- 
inder for  a serviceable  one. 

Istik  gets  a DA  Form  2404, 
Equipment  Inspection  and  Main- 
tenance Worksheet,  and  a clip- 
board from  the  office.  He  puts 
carbon  paper  between  two  copies 
of  the  worksheet.  “One  copy  goes 
to  the  driver  who  must  correctthe 
operator  deficiencies.  The  other 
copy  goes  to  the  motor  sergeant 
who  makes  sure  they  get  done,” 
he  says. 

The  technical  manual  (TM) 
for  each  type  vehicle  tells  what 
maintenance  should  be  done  at 
various  levels — operator,  organi- 
zational, or  direct  support.  “Pre- 
ventive maintenance — changing 
small  components  and  diagnos- 
ing eq uipmentfaults—  is  the  unit’s 
job,  to  be  done  by  the  operator 
or  a mechanic,”  Dewese  says. 

Repairs  may  require  a 
higher  level  of  maintenance  sup- 
port becausespecial  tools  or  skills 
needed  to  do  the  job  aren’t  avail- 
able or  because  a lower  echelon 
of  maintenance  isn’t  authorized 
to  order  and  stock  the  repair  part. 

Third-level  mainte- 
nance— or  third  shop  as  it  is 
known — is  where  85  percent  of  the 
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The  shop  foreman,  left,  gives  instruc- 
tions to  the  mechanics  and  keeps  the 
work  flowing.  Some  of  the  work  is  rou- 
tine, as  Sgt.  Huston  demonstrates.  Top, 
he  checks  the  radiator  on  a 2V2-ton  truck 
and  searches  for  the  right  part  in  the 
stock  drawers,  above. 
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unit’s  mechanics  work.  Most  of 
them  are  63Hs,  automotive 
repairmen.  “They  do  the  big  jobs 
for  all  the  vehicles  on  post,’’ 
Dewese  says. 

“Some  jobs  the  third  shop 
does  I know  we  can  do.  All  we’d 
need  is  the  parts.  Sometimes 
when  they  get  too  busy  they  say 
‘Go  ahead  and  do  third  echelon 
if  you  have  somebody  who  knows 


the  job,’  ’’  Istik  says. 

Istik  checks  the  cab,  en- 
gine, body  and  undercarriage  of 
the  deuce-and-a-half  for  anything 
that’s  broken,  leaking,  cracked  or 
needs  adjustment. 

During  TIs,  a technical  man- 
ual is  always  handy,  but  Istik 
confesses  he  doesn’t  always  use 
it.  Some  procedures  are  per- 
formed so  often  that  mechanics 
know  them  by  heart. 

While  Istik  is  inspecting  the 
truck,  Long  returns  with  a recon- 
ditioned master  cylinder. 

Istik  stops  what  he’s  doing 
and  resumes  work  on  the  5-ton. 
“Without  the  master  cylinder  this 
truck  would  be  deadlined,  so  it 
has  priority,”  he  says. 

He  installs  the  master  cyl- 
inder by  11  a.m.  He  washes  up 
for  lunch,  using  solventto  remove 
grease  from  his  hands  and  arms. 
Then  he  changes  back  into  his 
clean  jacket  and  boots.  By  11:30 
a.m.  the  bay  doors  of  the  motor 
pool  are  lowered  and  the  me- 
chanics leave  for  lunch. 

After  the  12:30  p.m.  forma- 
tion, Istik  and  the  others  are  back 
in  the  motor  pool.  This  means 
another  change  of  clothes — the 
fifth  time  today.  He  descends  into 
the  pit  to  finish  the  job  on  DS-66. 


Like  everyone  else  in  the  Army,  mechanics  have  to  do  paperwork,  top,  and  provide 
on-the-job  training  for  new  arrivals,  above. 


He  leaves  the  vehicle  in  the 
bay  for  the  driver  to  correct  oper- 
ator deficiencies  or  “gigs.” 

It  takes  Istik  until  2:15  p.m. 
to  finish  the  Tl  on  the  other  truck. 
Twenty-eight  deficiencies  are 
listed  on  the  DA  Form  2404  work- 
sheet. Six  of  them  are  his  job.  The 
others  have  to  be  done  by  the 
driver. 

Istik  then  goes  to  the  office 
to  check  the  DA  Form  2408-14, 
Uncorrected  Fault  Record,  to  see 
which  parts  have  already  been 
ordered  by  the  driver.  Four  are  on 
order.  He  records  the  document 
number  of  those  four  on  the 
worksheet.  He  looks  up  the  stock 
numbers  of  the  parts  not  yet  on 
order. 

The  unit  is  authorized  to 
stock  the  CV  boot  Istik  needs. 
Each  unit  stocks  expendable 
partsin  thequantity  it  usually  uses 
in  a 15-day  period.  Parts  author- 
ized for  stockage  are  listed  in  the 
visible  file  folder  by  stock  number. 
Long  goes  through  the  file  until 
he  finds  the  folder  he  wants. 

According  to  the  Record 
of  Demand  card,  the  unit  is 
authorized  to  carry  only  one  CV 
boot.  The  orange  tab  on  the  card 
means  it’s  still  in  stock.  He  makes 
a notation  on  the  card  and  re- 
places the  orange  tab  with  a red 
one,  showing  the  part  is  now  out 
of  stock. 

The  supply  and  demand 
card  also  tells  where  the  CV  boot 
is  located — in  bin  B-18-2.  He  re- 
turns the  card  to  the  folder,  lo- 
cates the  part  and  gives  it  to  Istik. 

Within  IV2  hours  Istik  has 
adjusted  the  clutch,  tightened  the 
air  compressor  belt,  the  oil  pan 
bolts  and  the  injector  line,  and  he 
replaced  the  CV  boot  and  inner 
ring. 

By  the  time  he’s  done,  Istik 
is  again  covered  with  grease. 
Wiping  sweat  from  his  forehead, 
he  leaves  a grease  streak  behind. 
Istik  cleans  up,  changes  clothes 
and  is  on  his  way  home  by  4:30. 

When  he  gets  home,  he 
looks  forward  to  a cool  shower, 
his  second  of  the  day,  but  not  to 
changing  his  clothes  for  the  sev- 
enth time.  □ 
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NG  HIT  OF  THE  PARTY 

BROOKLYN,  N.Y. — When  recruiting  was  down,  1st  Lt. 
Joseph  Parisi  of  the  1st  Battalion,  187th  Field  Artillery, 
New  York  Army  National  Guard,  took  a dozen  of  his  NCOs, 
a 105mm  howitzer,  and  some  other  equipment  to  a local 
block  party. 

They  entertained 
youngsters  with  rides  in 
jeeps  and  allowed  them  to 
talk  on  the  radios.  One 
veteran,  after  inspecting 
the  105,  swore  it  was  the 
very  same  one  he  used  in 
Korea  30  years  ago. 

As  added  attrac- 
tions, Parisi  persuaded  a 
local  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  to  provide 
free  blood  pressure  read- 
ings. A local  merchant  do- 
nated soft  drinks,  balloons 
and  other  favors. 

For  their  efforts, 

Parisi’s  unit  got  almost  two 
dozen  applications  and 
made  several  referrals  to 
other  units. 

With  all  their  success 
at  this  party,  Parisi  has 
plans  to  pack  up  the  troops 
and  try  similartactics  in  the 
future. 


FORT  SAM  HOUSTON, 

Texas — The  United  States 
Modern  Pentathlon  Team 
edged  the  favored  Hungar- 
ian team  to  win  the  World 
Modern  Pentathlon  Cham- 
pionships  held  in 
Budapest,  Hungary,  in  Au- 
gust. 

Team  members  were 
2d  Lt.  Mike  Burley,  Sgt. 
John  Fitzgerald  and  Robert 
Neiman,  a San  Antonio  ar- 
chitect. Both  Burley  and 
Fitzgerald  are  U.S.  Army 
Reservists  assigned  to  the 
Modern  Pentathlon  Train- 
ing Center  here. 

The  Pentathlon  con- 
sists of  running,  fencing 
horseback  riding,  pistol 
shooting  and  swimming. 

This  was  the  first 
time  an  American  team  has 
won  a gold  medal  in  world 
pentathlon  competition. 


PAGE  Will  Ply  The  Pacific 

FORT  SHAFTER,  Hawaii — The  U.S.  Army  Vessel  (USAV) 
Lt.  Col.  John  U.D.  Page,  a 338-foot  beach  discharge  lighter 
and  the  Army’s  largest  vessel,  is  now  assigned  to  the  5th 
Transportation  Company  (Heavy  Boat)  at  Ford  Island,  an 
element  of  the  U.S.  Army  Western  Command.  In  August, 
the  Page  arrived  here  after  an  8,1 00-mile  voyage  from  Fort 
Eustis,  Va.,  with  stops  in  Panama  and  San  Diego. 

CWO  3 John  H.  Williams  is  master  of  the  vessel, 
which  has  a crew  of  eight  warrant  officers  and  41  enlisted. 
The  Page  has  a new  mission  to  support  Army  training  in 
Hawaii.  The  vessel  will  have  a key  role  in  supporting  the 
25th  Infantry  Division  by  carrying  cargo  and  troops  between 
the  islands  of  Oahu  and  Hawaii. 

The  Page  is  uniquely  suited  to  her  new  mission 
because,  instead  of 
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POST  HISTORY  UNEARTHED 

FORT  KNOX,  Ky  . — Researchers  from  the  University  of 
Kentucky  are  conducting  ayear-long  archaeological  survey 
on  post.  An  executive  order  directs  federal  agencies  to 
take  a leadership  role  in  preserving,  restoring  and  main- 
taining the  Nation’s  historical  environment. 

"The  nature  of  Fort  Knox  as  a military  installation 
has  turned  the  area  into  a time  capsule,”  says  Nancy 
O’Malley,  leader  of  the  eight-person  archaeological  team. 
The  team  has  uncovered 
more  than  200  sites  so  far. 

More  than  half  are  prehis- 
toric. 

Because  of  the  re- 
stricted access,  a lot  of 
areas  haven't  been  dis- 
turbed,” O'Malley  says. 

“They  are  chock  full  of 
information.  It’s  a re- 
searcher's dream.” 

The  plan  of  the  sur- 
vey is  to  identify  significant 
historic  sites  and  outline 
ways  to  protect  them  with- 
out hindering  the  Armor 
Center's  operations. 


propellers  and  rudders, 
she's  equipped  with  two 
vertical-axis  variable  pitch- 
and-thrust  propulsion 
units,  making  her  more 
maneuverable  than  con- 
ventional vessels.  The  ship 
is  home-ported  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 


Texas  Tricycles  Save  Gas 

FORTSAM  HOUSTON,  Texas— Three-wheeled  scooters  are 
being  used  here  in  efforts  to  reduce  gasoline  consumption. 
Army  sedans  are  being  replaced  by  the  one-person, 
three-wheeled  vehicles  for  tasks  performed  by  housing 
inspectors  and  supply  and  maintenance  personnel.  The 
18-horsepower  scooters  get  about  30  miles  per  gallon, 
according  to  Charles  Watson,  Chief,  T ransport  Branch,  DIO 
Transportation. 


MANNHEIM,  FRG— As  a 
gesture  of  appreciation,  the 
292d  Supply  and  Service 
(S&S)  Company,  Hawaii 
Army  National  Guard, 
hosted  a luau  for  the 
Mannheim  military  com- 
munity to  mark  the  windup 
of  their  annual  training. 

The  feast  featured  a 
Kalua  pig,  fresh  pineapple, 
squid,  beef  terryaki  and 
other  Hawaiian  treats. 

The  festivities  in- 
cluded a ukelele-strum- 
mingfirstsergeantand  hula 
dancers.  The  lord-mayor  of 
Mannheim  was  presented 
with  a ”Koa”  bowl  as  a 
gesture  of  friendship. 

The  51st  Mainte- 
nance Battalion,  21st  Sup- 
port Group,  sponsored  the 
Hawaiianswho  were  taking 
their  annual  training  in 
Germany  for  the  first  time. 
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WHEN  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 
ended  there  were  no  ticker 
tape  parades  in  American 
cities,  no  eloquent  speeches 
about  the  great  war  effort  and 
no  welcome  home  celebrations 


A New  Battlefield 

Steve  Abbott 


for  millions  of  young  men  and  women  who  served 
in  that  far-off  land. 

Vietnam  simply  ended.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
rush  to  extricate  ourselves  completely  from  even 
the  memory  of  Vietnam,  we  inadvertently  denied 
or  reduced  benefits  to  these  soldiers  that  veterans 
of  other  wars  had  received. 

The  Vietnam  veterans  became  forgotten  war- 
riors. They  returned  home  alone,  or  in  small  groups, 
and  tried  to  slip  back  into  society. 

In  the  years  since,  many  of  these  veterans 
have  failed  to  make  a successful  transition  back 
into  American  life. 

The  problems  faced  by  Vietnam  veterans  are 
now  receiving  renewed  emphasis  in  Congress,  by 
federal  agencies  charged  with  helping  veterans  and 
by  the  American  people. 

Drug  and  alcohol  dependence,  often  begun 
in  Vietnam,  still  plagues  thousands  of  these  former 
soldiers. 

Unemployment  among  the  youngest  Vietnam 
veterans  is  high.  A recent  Census  Bureau  survey 
found  that  one  million  Vietnam-era  veterans  were 
unable  to  find  jobs  that  kept  them  employed  the 
year-round.  Of  these  men,  855,000  earned  less  than 
$4,000  per  year.  When  they  do  find  jobs,  they’re 
often  the  first  fired  because  they  were  the  last  hired. 
Veterans  Administration  (VA)  statistics,  however, 
indicate  that  the  older  the  Vietnam  veteran  the  better 
the  employment  picture. 

(The  term  Vietnam-era  veteran  applies  to 
anyone  who  served  in  the  military  during  the  period 
August  5,  1964  to  May  7,  1975.  Vietnam  veteran 
refers  to  those  who  actually  served  in  Vietnam.  There 
are  about  nine  million  Vietnam-era  veterans,  of 
which  about  2.5  million  are  Vietnam  veterans.) 

Vietnam-era  veterans  are  using  G.l.  Bill  edu- 
cation benefits  more  than  veterans  of  past  wars. 
Fifty-nine  percent  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  have  used 
these  benefits  in  some  fashion  compared  to  50 
percent  of  World  War  II  veterans  and  43  percent 
of  Korean  veterans. 

However,  many  Vietnam-era  veterans  may 
never  use  this  benefit  because  education  benefits 
expire  in  1985  under  the  present  law.  Proposals 
to  extend  the  deadline  are  being  reviewed  by  both 
Congress  and  the  Administration. 
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A Vietnam  Casualty 


He's  a hulk  of  a man,  well  over 
six  feet  tall  and  200  pounds,  with  long 
gangling  arms  and  a prodigious  pot 
belly. 

The  hair  on  top  of  his  head  has 
totally  disappeared,  leaving  him  with 
a long,  unruly  crown  around  his  ears 
and  the  back  of  his  head. 

He  seldom  shaves  or  bathes.  His 
clothes  aredirty  and  old.  Often  he  wears 
odd  combinations,  such  as  a heavy 
overcoat  and  walking  shorts  in  the 
summer. 

He  lives  by  himself  in  a ground 
floor,  one-bedroom  apartment  that  got 
so  filthy  that  county  health  officials 
forced  him  to  hire  a housekeeper. 

He  spends  his  days  sitting  on  the 
steps  of  his  apartment  building,  drink- 
ing beer  and  chain  smoking  filterless 
cigarettes.  Evenings,  he  retreats  to  the 
solitude  of  his  apartment  and  drowns 
out  the  world  with  rock  music. 

At  any  time,  day  or  night,  he'll 
suddenly  head  for  a nearby  conven- 
ience store  or  carry-out  for  one  of  his 
infrequent  meals — a pastry  and  milk, 
pizza  and  beer,  or  whatever  strikes  his 
fancy. 

Despite  his  situation,  he's  always 
friendly,  saying  "good  morning”  or 
"how  are  you,”  opening  doors  when 
you  approach  and  offering  help  when 
he  can. 

He  has  no  real  friends  and  few 
visitors,  although  his  parents  live  close 
by.  A retired  lady  who  lives  next  door 
provides  a sympathetic  ear  for  his 
ramblings,  gives  him  cigarette  money 
when  she  has  it,  or  drives  him  to  the 
store  to  make  him  buy  food. 

He  can’t  carry  on  a real  conver- 
sation. After  a few  minutes  his  mind 
wanders  and  he  drifts  off  into  his  own 
world.  He  can’t  remember  names  ei- 
ther. He’ll  assign  names  of  his  own 
choosing  to  people  he  sees  regular- 
ly— even  if  he  knows  their  real  names. 

His  name  is  Jack.  He’s  32  years 
old.  Once  he  was  a big  man,  with  big 
ideas  and  a promising  future.  Then  he 
went  to  Vietnam. 

Jack  "survived”  Vietnam — at 
least  he  has  his  arms  and  legs,  he  can 
see  and  talk,  but  he’s  still  a casualty 


of  the  war. 

He's  been  declared  totally  and 
permanently  mentally  disabled  as  a 
result  of  his  Vietnam  service.  He  can’t 
talk  about  what  happened.  Sometimes 
he  even  denies  he  was  in  Vietnam. 

His  parents  say  that  an  explosion 
blew  him  off  the  fantail  of  a Navy  ship 
operating  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  He  was 
rescued  several  hours  later. 

He  wasn’t  physically  injured  in 
the  explosion,  but  he  hasn’t  been  the 
same  since.  Frequent  and  prolonged 
stays  in  hospitals  have  failed  to  cure 
him. 

Jack  can't  work  and  hasn’t  since 
he  returned  from  Vietnam  nearly  10 
years  ago.  He  lives  on  government 
disability  checks  of  about  $900  per 
month.  Usually  the  money  is  gone  in 
a couple  of  weeks.  Once  he  splurged 
and  bought  a sports  car  and  took  a 
month-long  European  vacation. 

The  sports  car  is  gone  now.  He 
loaned  it  out  to  anyone  who  asked. 
Within  six  months  it  was  reduced  to 
junk.  As  for  his  European  trip,  he  tells 
a questioner  that  he  doesn’t  remember 
what  he  did  or  where  he  went. 

It’s  hard  not  to  feel  depressed 
when  you’re  around  Jack,  especially 
when  hiseyes  light  up  and  for  a moment 
he  becomes  lucid  and  articulate — brief 
encounters  with  his  past  that  tell  you 
he  once  had  a lot  going  for  him.  Those 
times  are  few  and  far  between. 

Now  he’s  a man  alone.  Friend- 
less. Helpless  to  change  things.  For 
him,  the  future  is  the  moment  he’s 
living. 

He  doesn’t  complain  about  his 
situation.  He  still  opens  doors  for  you, 
pats  the  kids  on  the  head  and  smiles 
at  pretty  women.  But  you  get  the  feeling 
that  he’s  in  his  own  world  now,  some- 
how at  peace  with  himself,  shutting  out 
the  bad  and  savoring  the  little  good 
in  his  life. 

Jack  is  one  of  the  real  casualties 
of  Vietnam.  He’ll  live  with  its  harsh 
realities  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  perhaps, 
some  day,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Baileys  and  Presslers,  the  Veterans 
Administration  and  the  American  peo- 
ple, Jack  will  leave  Vietnam. 


The  most  severe  problems,  however,  are  psy- 
chological. The  emotional  trauma  of  war,  the  lack 
of  support  at  home  and  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered once  back  on  American  soil,  have  placed  a tre- 
mendous psychological  burden  on  these  veterans. 

Some  experts  contend  that  there  are  more 
than  500,000  Vietnam  veterans  who  have  psycholo- 
gical problems  severe  enough  to  require  treatment. 

These,  and  other  problems,  reached  such 
levels  that  corrective  action  was  called  for. 
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On  October  1,  1979,  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration began  a new  readjustment  counseling 
program  for  Vietnam-era  veterans  “to  assist  those 
who  are  experiencing  repeated  readjustment  diffi- 
culties in  re-entering  civilian  life.’’ 

The  program,  authorized  by  the  Veterans 
Health  Care  Amendments  Act  of  1979,  will  provide 
counseling  to  those  veterans  requesting  assistance 
within  two  years  after  they’re  discharged  or  before 
October  1,  1981,  whichever  is  later. 

According  to  V A sources,  “the  program  will 
besupplemented  by  privatepsychological  treatment 
in  order  to  offer  a variety  of  counseling  services. 
The  veteran  may  also  be  admitted  to  VA’s  regular 
mental  health  program.’’ 

The  law  also  creates  a five-year  VA  pilot 
program  for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
veterans  with  alcohol  and  drug  dependence  prob- 
lems in  local  facilities  such  as  halfway  houses, 
therapeuticcommunities  and  psychiatric  residential 
treatment  centers. 

According  to  Senator  Larry  Pressler  (R-S.D.), 
the  Senate’s  only  Vietnam  combat  veteran  (see 
accompanying  interview),  a law  was  signed  by  the 
President  in  June  that  will  allow  Vietnam  veterans 
to  seek  outside  psychological  and  rehabilitative 
services,  if  the  VA  determines,  on  a case-by-case 
basis,  that  such  services  are  necessary. 

“Many  young  veterans  don’t  live  near  a VA 
facility.  Many  can't  afford  to  take  time  from  work, 
or  to  absorb  the  cost  of  transportation  to  receive 
VA  treatment,”  Pressler  says.  “By  restricting  the 
veterans’  choice  of  services,  we’re  delaying  his 
ability  to  readjust  to  everyday  life." 

The  VA  also  recently  commissioned  a study 
to  “obtain  up-to-date  information  aboutthe  public’s 
attitudes  toward  Vietnam-era  veterans,  to  identify 
areas  of  concern  the  public  may  have  about  these 
veterans  and  to  provide  information  which  will  aid 
the  government  in  forming  policy  relating  to  Viet- 
nam-era veterans.” 

Part  of  the  survey  will  measure  the  attitudes 
of  four  groups:  Vietnam-era  veterans  themselves, 
employers,  educators  and  the  general  public. 

The  survey  is  designed  to  determine  what, 
if  any,  problems  each  of  these  groups  perceive 
Vietnam-era  veterans  have;  what  programs  each 
group  perceives  as  necessary  to  aid  these  veterans; 
and  what  sense  of  obligation  each  group  feels 
toward  the  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

Veterans  will  be  asked  to  characterize  them- 
selves, their  problems  and  their  perceptions  of  the 
obligation  the  country  owes  them. 

Results  of  the  survey  are  due  in  about  a year. 

Perhaps  the  best  news  for  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans, however,  comes  from  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Recent  elections  have  sent  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans to  Capitol  Hill  for  the  first  time.  Nineteen  of 
these  veterans,  two  United  States  Senators  and  17 
Congressmen,  formed  the  Vietnam-era  Veterans  in 


Congress  Caucus  in  1978. 

“After  the  war,”  says  Tom  Martin,  staff 
assistant  to  Congressman  David  Bonior,  (D-Mich), 
who  is  chairman  of  the  caucus,  “People  were  in 
a hurry  to  get  Vietnam  out  of  their  minds,  to  bury 
it.  In  so  doing  they  buried  the  Vietnam  veteran.  The 
caucus  doesn’t  want  to  relive  the  war  as  far  as 
philosophy  goes,  but  no  one  has  ever  made  a 
distinction  between  the  war  and  the  warrior. 

“We  just  want  to  be  sure  that  the  people  who 
made  the  commitment  (to  fight  in  Vietnam)  are 
compensated  in  a just  way,”  Martin  says.  “The  main 
reason  for  putting  the  group  together  is  to  serve 
as  an  in-house  advocacy  group  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

Congressman  John  P.  Murtha  (D-Pa.)  is  a 
member  of  the  caucus  and  a Marine  Corps  veteran 
of  both  Korea  and  Vietnam.  He  served  with  the  1st 
Marine  Division  in  1966-67  as  a major. 

“I  was  in  Vietnam  for  a year,”  he  says.  “I 
saw  the  young  men  questioning  their  involvement 
as  the  war  became  increasingly  unpopular  back  in 
the  United  States.  Even  worse,  I watched  as  young 
men  returned  home  and  some  were  made  to  feel 
ashamed  that  they  had  served  in  the  armed  forces. 

“For  the  teenagers,  the  double  burden  of  the 
war  and  its  growing  unpopularity  was  devastating,” 
Murtha  says.  “Regardless  of  whether  we  supported 
the  war  or  not,  we  owe  it  to  the  young  people  who 
served  our  country  to  take  the  burden  away  from 
them.  We  need  not  blame  them  for  what  became 
an  unpopular  war.” 

In  the  months  to  come,  the  caucus  will 
continue  to  focus  on  legislation  dealing  with  the 
major  problems  of  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

According  to  Martin,  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  caucus  will  depend  heavily  on  how  well 
Vietnam  veterans’  organizations  support  the  efforts 
of  the  caucus.  But,  if  nothing  else,  members  will 
tell  the  veterans’  story  in  order  to  overcome 
misunderstanding  about  the  soldiers  who  went  to 
Vietnam. 

“We  have  definitely  brought  the  issue  to  the 
forefront  of  the  national  consciousness,”  Martin 
says.  “Legislatively  we  haven’t  reached  our  goals 
yet,  but  we  have  made  some  progress.” 

One  success  of  the  caucus  was  the  sponsor- 
ing of  legislation  establishing  Vietnam  Veterans 
Week  last  May  28  through  June  3. 

“It  was  an  effective  symbol,”  Martin  says.  “It 
was  an  awareness  week.  We  sent  information 
packets  out  to  about  every  level  of  government  and 
to  every  veterans’  organization  in  the  country, 
spreading  the  word  that  it’s  about  time  we  recognize 
the  contributions  of  the  Vietnam  veteran.” 

For  the  members  of  the  caucus,  this  effort 
will  continue  as  they  attempt  to  educate  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  the  Vietnam  veteran  and  insure 
equal  treatment  of  these  veterans  with  those  of  past 
wars.  □ 
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VIETNAM-ERA 


Veterans  In  Congress 


Steve  Abbott 


The  following  are  members 
of  the  Vietnam-era  Veterans  in 
Congress  Caucus: 

Congressmen: 

David  E.  Bonior,  D-Mich. 

Thomas  Daschle,  D-S.  Dak. 

Les  Aspin,  D-Wisc. 

Don  Bailey,  D-Pa. 

Mike  Barnes,  D-Md. 

Doug  Bereuter,  R-Nebr. 

John  Cavanaugh,  D-Nebr. 

Chris  Dodd,  D-Conn. 

Allan  Ertel,  D-Pa. 

Martin  Frost,  D-Tex. 

Albert  Gore  Jr.,  D-Tenn. 

Tom  Harkins,  D-lowa 
James  R.  Jones,  D-Okla. 

John  LaFalce,  D-N.Y. 

John  P.  Murtha,  D-Pa. 

Leon  Panetta,  D-Calif. 

Toby  Roth,  R-Wisc. 

Senators: 

Larry  Pressler,  R-S.  Dak. 

H.  John  Hines,  R-Pa. 

FIRST-TERM  CONGRESSMAN 
Don  Bailey,  34,  is  a Democrat 
representing  Pennsylvania’s  21st 
District. 

Bailey  leaves  little  doubt 
that  he’ll  champion  the  cause  of 
the  Vietnam  veteran  in  the  halls 
of  Congress.  His  major  aims  are 
to  tell  the  true  story  of  the  Vietnam 
combat  veteran  and  to  try  to 
overcome  misunderstanding,  not 
only  among  other  Congressmen, 
but  also  among  the  general  public 
aboutwhatservice  in  Vietnam  was 
like. 

He’s  adamant  about  mak- 
ing a clear  distinction  between 
Vietnam-era  veterans  and  Viet- 
nam combat  veterans.  It’s  his 
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The  Vietnam-era 
Veterans  in 
Congress  Caucus 
has  19  members 
including 
Congressman 
Don  Bailey,  left, 
and  Senator  Larry 
Pressler,  right,  the 
Senate's  only 
Vietnam  combat 
veteran.  The 
caucus  is  working 
on  legislation  to 
deal  with  the 
major  problems  of 
Vietnam-era 
veterans. 


belief  that  only  combat  veterans 
can  adequately  explain  the  prob- 
lems these  veterans  face.  Conse- 
quently, he  distances  him  self  from 
Vietnam-era  veterans  “who  pro- 
mote themselves  as  spokesmen 
for  all  Vietnam  veterans." 

Bailey’s  Vietnam  war  expe- 
riences qualify  him  as  an  expert 
on  the  subject. 

He  served  15  months 
(1969-70)  in  Vietnam  with  the  1st 
Battalion,  502d  Infantry,  101st 
Airborne  Division  (Airmobile),  as 
a platoon  leader  and  rifle  com- 
pany commander. 

He  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Star  and  two  Bronze  Stars  with 
“V”  for  valor. 

As  a congressman,  Bailey 
says  he’ll  keep  hammering  away 
at  the  truth  until  someone  says 
to  the  Vietnam  veteran  ‘We’re 
proud  of  you,  proud  of  what  you 
did  in  Vietnam.’ 

“We  can’t  legislate  the 
problems  of  the  Vietnam  veteran," 
he  says,  “until  the  populace  gets 
clear  in  its  mind  what  went  on 
there.” 

As  a soldier,  facing  death 
and  injury  every  day,  Bailey  says 
he  came  to  believe  in  what  the 
United  States  was  doing  in  Viet- 
nam, but  that  belief  caused  him 
his  greatest  burden. 

In  newspapers  and  letters 
from  home,  he  noted  the  swing 
of  public  opinion  toward  thinking 
that  everything  the  United  States 
was  doing  in  Vietnam  was  wrong. 


“The  worst  burden  for  me,” 
Bailey  says,  “was  coming  back  to 
the  Nation  I love  and  revere  and 
facing  the  reality  that  the  big  lie 
(about  U.S.  actions  in  Vietnam) 
can  live  here.  It  makes  you  feel 
terribly  empty  with  no  support  at 
home.” 

Bailey  worries  now  about 
the  psychological  adjustment 
problems  of  many  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. That,  and  other  concerns, 
prompted  him  to  join  the  caucus. 

It  was  Bailey  who  was 
manager  of  the  Special  Order  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in 
recognition  of  Vietnam  Veterans 
Week. 

Speaking  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  Bailey  expressed  his  feel- 
ings about  the  treatment  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  today. 

“I  do  not  speak  apologet- 
ically for  those  who  served  ...  I 
would  rather  speak  for  the  blood 
and  sweat  that  was  shed  to  ac- 
complish a proper  end,”  Bailey 
said. 

“These  veterans  never 
wanted  the  war.  Like  all  the  people 
of  our  Nation,  they  would  have 
preferred  never  to  see  it  start,  nor 
to  have  initially  been  involved. 
But,  they  are  the  ones  who  ac- 
cepted our  personal  responsi- 
bility and  it  is  for  them  I would 
like  to  dedicate  my  tribute.” 


Senator  Larry  Pressler,  37, 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentativesfrom  South  Dakota  in 


1974  and  to  the  Senate  in  1978. 

In  1966,  however,  Pressler 
wasa  24-year-old  lieutenant  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  In  Vietnam,  he  was  an 
adjutant  general  officer  with  the 
25th  Infantry  Division  before  being 
assigned  to  the  Military  Assis- 
tance Command — Vietnam 
(MACV),  where  he  worked  on  the 
pacification  program. 

Pressleristhe  only  Vietnam 
veteran  serving  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
He  feels  that  his  Vietnam  service 
had  an  impact  on  his  decision  to 
run  for  Congress. 

“I  was  inspired  to  serve  in 
Congress  because  I had  served 
in  Vietnam  and  survived  it,” 
Pressler  says.  “I  had  some  ideas 
and  commitments  I wanted  to  put 
into  effect.  I hope  more  Vietnam 
veterans  come  to  Congress.” 

As  a soldier,  Pressler  felt 
that  the  conditions  faced  by  sol- 
diers in  Vietnam  contributed  to 
many  of  today’s  problems. 

"There  wasn’t  much  to  do 
there  at  night,”  Pressler  says. 
“You  read  books  or  went  to  old 
movies.  Some  just  drank,  smoked 
grass  or  used  drugs.  You  had  to 
fight  boredom.  That  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  problems  for  many 
people. 

“The  biggest  problems 
facing  Vietnam  veterans  now  are 
psychological.  They  feel  guilty 
about  having  served  in  Vietnam, 
unlike  other  wars  where  you  felt 
proud  to  have  served.  It’s  only 
recently  that  being  a Vietnam 
veteran  has  become  fashion- 
able.” 

Fashionable  or  not,  at  the 
moment  Pressler  doesn’t  see  a 
bright  future  for  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran unless  some  changes  occur. 

“There  won’t  be  a bright 
future  for  Vietnam  veterans  if  they 
aren’t  willing  to  unite  and  speak 
out  more,”  he  says.  “Let’s  face 
it,  in  our  system  of  government, 
the  wheel  that  squeaks  the  loudest 
gets  the  grease.  In  my  experience 
inthe  Senate,  the  Vietnam  veteran 
isn’t  squeaking  very  loudly.” 

Pressler  is  doing  his  part 
to  increase  the  Nation's  aware- 
ness and  understanding  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran’s  problems.  □ 
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"Which  one  of  you  is  the  Private  who  works  in  the  motor, 
pool?” 


"Notice  the  thermometer?  It’s  lemon  flavored!” 
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Strauch:  Fort  Riley’s  most  outstanding  cadet 


Nadeau:  sprinter 


Cadet  Rebecca 
Strauch  was  named  the 
most  outstanding  cadet  for 
the  first  cycle  of  Fort  Riley's 
ROTC  Advanced  Camp. 
She  received  a $1 00  savings 
bond,  a Spartan  saber  and 
ROTC  award  certificate 
during  graduation  ceremo- 
nies. 

Cadet  Strauch  is  a 
student  at  Jacksonville 
State  University,  Jackson- 
ville, Ala.,  majoring  in  com- 
puter science,  with  minors 
in  art  and  military  science. 
Her  home  is  in  Barberton, 
Ohio. 

“It  built  my  confi- 
dence, and  gave  me  a tre- 
mendous sense  of  respon- 
sibility,“Strauchsaid  about 
her  experience  at  camp. 
She  attributes  part  of  her 
success  to  three  years  of 
prior  service. 

Cadet  Strauch  was 
selected  from  among  more 
than  2,800  cadets  repre- 
senting 16  states  and  112 
colleges  and  universities 
participating  in  Fort  Riley’s 
24th  ROTC  Advanced 
Camp. 


Cadet  Vincent  K. 
Brooks  has  been  selected 
as  First  Captain  and  Bri- 
gade Commander  of  the 
Corps  of  Cadets  at  the 
United  States  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  N.Y. 

He  occupies  a posi- 
tion held  previously  by 
Robert  E.  Lee  (1829),  John 
J.  Pershing  (1886),  and 
Douglas  MacArthur  (1903). 

Brooks  aspires  to  be 
an  Infantry  platoon  leader 
when  he  graduates  and  re- 
ceives his  commission  as  a 
second  lieutenant  next 
May.  As  FirstCaptain  he  will 
command  the  entire  bri- 
gade of  4,338  cadets  and 
four  cadet  regiments. 

Son  of  Army  Brig. 


Gen.  and  Mrs.  Leo  A. 
Brooks,  Cadet  Brooks’ 
home  is  Fort  Lee,  Va.  His 
selection  as  Brigade  Com- 
mander was  based  on  his 
three-year  record  at  the 
academy  and  on  an  evalu- 
ation of  his  leadership,  ac- 
ademic, physical  and  mili- 
tary skills. 


* 


On  the  job,  Sgt.  Marc 
Nadeau,  5th  Special 
Forces  Group,  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.,  wears  combat  boots 
like  most  soldiers,  but  on 
his  own  time  he's  likely  to 
be  wearing  snowshoes. 

Nadeau  lays  claim  to 
the  100-meter  sprint  “in 
snowshoes"  record  of  13.7 
seconds  set  in  Montreal  in 
1977.  He  shares  the  400- 
meter  relay  record  of  one 
minute  and  14  seconds. 

Snowshoe  racing 
began  for  Nadeau  in  1971 
as  a spectator  at  competi- 
tions held  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Snowshoe  Union.  On 
an  impulse,  the  Maine  na- 
tive put  on  a pair  of  snow- 
shoes  and  entered  two 
races.  He  won  both  and  has 
been  racing  ever  since. 

Nadeau  hopes  to  see 
snowshoe  racing  recog- 
nized as  an  Olympic  sport 
by  1984. 


Sp4  Carl  Beson  won 

first  place  in  a national 
medical  writing  contest. 
Beson  is  a Special  Forces 
medic  assigned  to  the  U.S. 
Army  Institute  for  Military 
Assistance,  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C. 

The  annual  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Fisher 
Scientific  Company  and 
American  Medical  Tech- 
nologists draws  entries 
from  medical  professions 
working  in  hospitals,  labo- 
ratories, clinics  and  re- 
search foundations  across 
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Beson:  medic,  writer 
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Spooner:  Mr.  America 


the  Unitea  States. 

In  addition  to  his 
military  training,  Beson  has 
studied  chemistry,  biology 
and  microbiology  at  Texas 
Technical  University. 

His  paper  is  titled, 
Plague:  A Spectre  of  the 
Past,  A Threat  of  the  Fu- 
ture.” 


PFC  Joseph  N. 
Spooner,  winner  of  the 
1978  Mr.  America  Pageant, 
recently  completed  AIT  at 
Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

Spooner  has  an  in- 


Wigger:  rifle  champion 
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Doolan:  sportster 

credible  84-inch  chest  ex- 
pansion and  holds  an  im- 
pressive string  of  titles 
which  include  Mister  West 
Indies,  Aleutians,  New  York 
City,  New  York  State  and 
Kings  County,  N Y. 

Why  the  Army? 

Even  when  I was  a kid,” 
Spooner  says,  “I  always 
wanted  to  be  a soldier.” 


Lt.  Col.  Lones  Wig- 

ger  has  won  the  National 
Small  Bore  Rifle  three  po- 
sition championship  for  the 
12th  time  in  the  past  17 


years. 

Wigger,  a member  of 
the  U S.  Army  Marksman- 
ship Unit  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  has  been  shooting 
competitively  since  1963. 
He  has  won  more  shooting 
awards  than  any  other 
American. 

He  took  first  place  in 
the  “three  position  any 
sight  NRA  category”  and 
the  “three  position  service 
category"  to  become  the 
champion.  His  score  of 
2,304  points  set  a new  na- 
tional record. 


Spinning  along  on 
his  three-wheeler — a com- 
bination of  motorcycle  and 
car  parts — 2d  Lt.  Melvin  R. 
Doolan  of  Headquarters, 
Fifth  Army,  draws  a lot  of 
attention  around  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

His  conveyance  has 
a VW  transaxle  and  engine, 
a custom-made  frame,  a 
sportstergastank,  pullback 
handlebars,  and  keystone 
mags  on  the  rear.  Overall 
cost  of  parts  and  material 
ran  about  $1 ,500. 

“The  trike  is  best 
suited  for  touring  on  open 
roads  and  cruising  around 
town,”  Doolan  says. 


Sp5  Karen  Monez 

took  first  place  in  the 
women’s  category  of  the 
the  three  position  champi- 
onships. Monez,  also  as- 
signed to  the  marksman- 
ship unit  at  Fort  Benning, 
fired  a score  of  2,267. 

The  national 
matches  ran  for  five  weeks 
during  July  and  August  at 
Camp  Perry,  Ohio. 
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It’s  a problem  of 
adjustment.  Many  American 
soldiers  who  marry  residents  of 
foreign  countries  may  find 
their  marriages  floundering  once 
these  couples  return  to  the 
United  States.  Frequently 
the  foreign-born  spouse 
must  cope  with  language  barriers, 
financial  problems  and 
cultural  shock. 


CHONG  ROBERTS  came  to  the  United  States  late 
in  1977,  full  of  hope  and  excitement  at  the  prospect 
of  living  in  a new  country.  After  nearly  a year  of 
marriage  to  U.S.  Army  SSgt.  John  Roberts,  she  felt 
ready  for  the  challenge  ahead.  A graduate  of  college 
in  Korea,  Chong  felt  fully  prepared  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustments.  Ten  months  later,  Chong  was 
divorced  and  on  her  way  back  to  Korea.  She  was 
disillusioned  and  bewildered  over  the  failure  of  her 
marriage. 

Her  husband,  an  Army  mechanic,  still  cannot 
understand  what  went  wrong.  "I  tried  everything  I 
could  to  make  her  happy,”  he  says.  “But  she  never 
seemed  to  adjust  to  the  situation  here  in  the  States. 
I was  still  in  love  with  her  when  she  left  and  I think 
she  felt  the  same  way.  It  seems  like  such  a waste, 
but  I guess  it  was  best  for  both  of  us  that  we  split  up.” 

The  Roberts’  problem  is  not  unusual.  Divorce 
is  a common  problem  among  American  soldiers  and 
their  foreign-born  wives.  The  overall  divorce  rate  in 
the  United  States  has  hovered  near  30  percent  for  the 
past  decade.  Although  no  hard  data  are  available,  the 
divorce  rate  over  the  same  period  for  Americans  with 
a foreign  spouse  is  estimated  to  be  more  than  double 
that. 


What  makes  this  even  more  shocking  is  that 
divorce  isn’t  an  accepted  way  to  end  a marriage  in 
many  foreign  countries,  especially  Asian  nations  which 
account  for  a large  percentage  of  foreign  wives.  Even 
when  divorce  is  not  involved,  the  cultural  shock 
experienced  by  many  such  couples  causes  daily  tension 
between  the  partners. 

With  thousands  of  sol- 


FOREIGN 
BORN 

WIVES 


Discovering  a 
New  World 

SSgt.  James  M.  Boersema 
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diers  marrying  women  from  Panama,  Germany,  Japan, 
Korea,  Vietnam  and  other  countries  during  the  past 
30  years,  the  problems  of  mixed  marriages  are  very 
real  for  the  Army. 

When  a soldier's  marriage  is  on  the  rocks,  it 
affects  his  job  performance.  It  affects  his  wife,  who 
usually  has  the  most  to  lose  and  it  affects  any  children 
of  the  marriage. 

The  Army's  position  in  these  marital  problems 
is  tenuous,  at  best.  To  many,  "the  Army  takes  care 
of  its  own"  is  more  than  a cliche.  It  is  a mandate 
to  try  to  help  soldiers  solve  problems.  On  the  other 
hand,  marriage  is  a private  and  personal  commitment. 
It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  Army  to  interfere  with  the 
private  lives  of  its  soldiers  so  long  as  there  is  no 
interference  with  their  duty  performance. 

Perhaps  the  area  in  which  the  Army  gets  most 
directly  involved  with  foreign-born  spouses  is  pre- 
marital counseling. 

In  what  seems  like  miles  of  paperwork  and 
dozens  of  interviews,  soldiers  stationed  overseas  and 
their  intended  spouses  receive  a thorough  screening 
before  getting  permission  to  marry.  This  process  varies 
from  country  to  country,  but  it  always  includes  a 
background  investigation  of  the  prospective  bride  or 
groom  and  a counseling 
session  with  the  soldier's 
commander. 

The  entire  proce- 
dure can  take  months  to 
complete.  It's  not  done  to 
harass  the  couple,  but 
rather  to  protect  them. 

Often,  they  change  their 
minds  during  the  long  wait- 
ing period  and  sometimes 
the  background  investiga- 
tion will  turn  up  something 
the  soldier  didn't  know, 
such  as  a previous  marriage 
or  dependent  children.  This 
screening  time  often  turns 
out  to  be  a time  of  reflection 
for  both  parties.  Many 
don’t  realize  the  problems  they  may  encounter  after 
marriage.  The  procedure  allows  them  time  to  consider 
the  step  they  plan  to  take. 

But  those  who  make  it  through  the  screening 
process  are  far  from  over  the  hump  toward  marital 
bliss.  In  fact,  for  many,  the  problems  have  just  begun. 

Marital  problems  vary  from  family  to  family 
but,  in  general,  they  tend  to  fall  into  three  categories: 
language,  culture  and  finances. 

LANGUAGE  is  probably  the  greatest  obstacle 
for  most  foreign-born  spouses.  Although  many  of  them 
took  English  classes  in  their  native  countries  (it's 
required  study  in  Germany,  Japan  and  Korea),  they 
still  do  not  have  the  ability  to  understand  or  clearly 
express  complicated  thoughts  in  English. 

Some  women  with  less  formal  schooling  are  only 


familiar  with  "G.I.  English."  Others,  who  have  a good 
educational  background,  are  often  unsure  of  their  ability 
and  are  shy  in  addressing  strangers.  Frequently,  the 
only  American  that  a foreign-born  wife  can  really 
communicate  with  is  her  husband,  and  then  only  in 
his  language. 

Yu  Sun  Davis,  Korean-born  wife  of  Sgt.  Steve 
Davisof  HeadquartersCompany,7th  Infantry  Division, 
Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  is  typical  of  many  foreign  wives  in 
her  comments  about  English.  "I  had  a real  problem 
with  broken  English,"  she  says.  "I  had  to  grow  out 
of  it  with  study  and  experience.  I learned  ‘American 
English’  by  watching  soap  operas  on  TV.  I was  lucky 
because  my  husband  didn’t  talk  to  me  in  broken  English 
but  used  complete  sentences.” 

Many  soldiers  don’t  follow  such  an  approach. 
They  take  the  easy  way  out  and  speak  broken  English 
or  "baby  English"  to  their  wives  for  years.  According 
to  Capt.  Terrance  Patterson,  until  recently  a social 
worker  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  this  is  reflected 
intheir  wives’  speaking  habits  outside  the  home.  "After 
a while  the  wives  realize  their  husbands  have  not  been 
talking  to  them  in  a normal  tone  and  they  resent  it," 
he  says. 

Joy  Eisemenger,  Thailand-born  wife  of  Sgt. 

Kenneth  Eisemenger  of 
Headquarters  Company, 
43rd  Support  Group  at  Fort 
Carson,  Colo.,  agrees  that 
language  is  a problem. 
When  she  first  arrived  in  the 
states  she  didn't  venture 
outside  if  her  husband 
wasn't  with  her.  "It  took 
me  three  years  to  learn 
English,"  she  says,  adding 
that  there  are  several  types 
of  English.  "There  is  the 
type  where  you  say,  ‘sir  and 
ma’am’  and  the  variety 
where  you  just  say,  hey.' 
I didn’t  know  which  type 
to  learn." 

In  addition  there  are 
some  wives  who  can’t  read  English.  A Thailand-born 
wife  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  says  that  when  she  first 
began  shopping  at  the  commissary  she  bought  groceries 
by  looking  at  the  pictures  on  the  boxes  and  cans.  She 
couldn’t  read  the  labels. 

This  inability  to  communicate  sometimes  leads 
to  another  common  problem  for  foreign-born  wives — 
difficulties  with  the  husband’s  family.  In  many  coun- 
tries, especially  in  Asia  and  Latin  America,  once  a 
woman  marries,  she  becomes  part  of  her  husband's 
family.  Ties  with  her  own  relativesare  greatly  loosened, 
if  not  cut  altogether.  Being  accepted  and  befriended 
by  her  new  in-laws  can  become  very  important.  When 
she  cannot  speak  English,  it’s  difficult  for  a close 
relationship  to  develop. 

If  her  in-laws  have  a cold  or  stand-offish  attitude, 
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Korean-born  Yu  Sun  Davis,  with  daughter  Jamie  and  husband 
Sgt.  Steve  Davis,  says  he  taught  her  correct  English. 
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the  new  bride  may  feel  deserted  in  America.  Only  her 
husband  can  be  relied  on  as  a friend. 

CULTURAL  PROBLEMS.  Even  for  those  for- 
eigners who  speak  fluent  English,  cultural  problems 
abound  in  the  United  States.  Everything  from  shoe 
size  to  breakfast  foods  to  personal  relationships  are 
different. 

It's  difficult  for  many  wives  to  learn  new  life 
styles,  particularly  the  American  dependence  on  auto- 
mobiles. Many  foreign-born  wives  didn’t  grow  up 
around  trucks  and  cars,  while  others  fear  getting  lost 
in  a strange  country.  For  various  reasons,  many  are 
frightened  about  driving  in  the  United  States.  Even 
if  they  want  to  drive,  they  must  pass  the  driving 
examination,  which  is  written  in  English. 

"Because  of  their  inability  to  get  around,  foreign 
wives  often  become  increasingly  dependent  upon  their 
husbands.  As  a result,  there  is  no  way  for  them  to 
have  an  identity  of  their  own,"  Patterson  says. 

There  are  other  cultural  problems  which  most 
Americans  could  never  imagine.  Eiko  Schneider,  wife 
of  SFC  Frederick  Schneider,  Headquarters  Company, 
52d  Engineer  Battalion  at  Fort  Carson,  is  a Japanese- 
American  who  says  things  in  the  United  States  are 
built  for  taller  people.  "I  have  to  stand  on  a chair 
to  reach  anything  high,"  she  says.  "At  one  post,  I 
had  to  stand  on  a chair  to 
reach  an  outdoor  clothes- 
line.” 

Graziella  Lambert,  a 
native  Ethiopian  married  to 
SSgt.  Jerry  Lambert  of 
Headquarters  Company, 

7th  Infantry  Division,  had 
a hard  time  adjusting  to  the 
immense  size  of  her  new 
country.  "When  we  first 
arrived  in  the  States,  we 
kept  driving  for  a long  time 
until  I said  ‘Are  we  in 
Pennsylvania  yet?'  We 
hadn’t  even  left  the  air- 
port." 

Food  also  requires  a 
big  adjustment  for  foreign 

wives  moving  to  the  United  States.  Very  often  it’s 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  familiar  home-style 
food. 

Hamburgers  and  french  fries  aren’t  always  a 
good  substitute.  Eisemenger  says  Americanfood  leaves 
her  feeling  hungry  and  some  kinds  even  make  her  sick. 
She  has  learned  that  if  she  eats  a little  rice  with  a 
meal  it  tastes  much  better. 

FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS.  If  culture  and  lan- 
guage aren't  enough  to  worry  about,  there  is  also  a 
problem  of  finances.  A reduced  standard  of  living  often 
results  when  a soldier  returns  to  the  United  States 
with  a foreign-born  spouse.  Most  military  personnel 
who  marry  overseas  are  young  enlisted  soldiers.  Their 
paychecks  often  go  further  living  their  spouses'  life 


Thailand-born  Joy  Eisemenger,  left,  and  Japanese-American 
Eiko  Schneider  have  experienced  a variety  of  problems  in 
America. 


styles  overseas  than  they  do  in  American  communities. 
Frequently,  for  example,  there  is  no  need  to  own  a 
car  overseas.  Money  that  would  be  spent  for  automobile 
insurance  and  maintenance,  is  used  for  other  things. 
Back  home  in  the  United  States,  the  lifestyle  and  the 
priorities  may  change. 

Maj.  Donald  L.  Beale,  Chief  of  Social  Work 
Services,  Dewitt  Army  Hospital,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va., 
says,  "Life  for  an  E5  can  be  good  in  a place  like 
Korea.  Back  here  it’s  barely  above  poverty  level." 

This  lower  standard  of  living  causes  complica- 
tions. First,  it  causes  the  husband  to  lose  face  with 
his  wife  because  he  can  no  longer  support  the  family 
as  well  as  before.  Second,  the  wife  is  often  forced 
tolive,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  in  the  poorer  sections 
of  a community. 

For  wives,  unable  to  speak,  drive  in  or  under- 
stand an  alien  culture,  being  poor  is  frequently  the 
last  straw.  They  end  up  arguing  with  their  husbands 
and  blaming  them  for  the  predicaments  into  which  they 
have  fallen.  Patterson  says,  "The  husband  often 
becomes  the  symbol  of  their  bondage  and  they  take 
out  their  troubles  on  him."  The  worse  the  situation 
becomes,  the  more  they  will  complain  and  the  quicker 
the  marriage  falls  apart. 

Many  times  these  arguments  turn  into  physical 
battles  with  the  wife  coming 
out  on  the  losing  end.  Ac- 
cording to  Chaplain  (Lt. 
Col.)  Donald  C.  Warren, 
former  Community  Life 
Chaplain  and  Marriage 
Counselor  at  Fort  Eustis, 
Va.  "There  are  certain 
wives  who,  because  of  their 
backgrounds,  have  no  place 
togo.  The  foreign-born  wife 
is  a good  example  of  this. 
Because  she  has  no  real 
support  and,  in  many  cases, 
can’t  speak  English  well 
enough  to  get  a job,  the 
husband  gains  a sense  of 
superiority.  He  senses  his 
wife’s  helplessness  and 
he’ll  use  physical  violence  to  force  compliance  with  his 
wishes.  The  wife,  because  she  has  no  relatives,  except 
her  husband's,  is  willing  to  stay  at  home  and  tolerate 
almost  anything  because  she  has  nowhere  to  go." 

A final,  and  perhaps  critical,  reason  for  these 
family  quarrels  is  the  expectations  that  soldiers  and 
their  foreign-born  spouses  have  of  each  other.  Many 
times  husbands  want  their  wives  to  remain  just  as  they 
were  in  their  home  countries.  But  wives,  when  they 
arrive  in  the  United  States,  try  to  act  like  other  American 
wives  they  observe.  Both  parties  simply  don’t  under- 
stand the  other's  viewpoint  and  this  leads  to  problems. 

"Some  soldiers  don’t  want  their  wives  to  be 
like  American  women.  They  expect  them  to  act  just 
like  they  did  back  in  Korea  or  Germany.  When  she 
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CAUGHT  in  the  crossfire  of  combat  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  Vietnam  War  were  thousands 
of  refugees  trying  to  flee  the  strife.  One  of  those 
refugees  was  Sang  Thi  Craig,  now  the  wife  of  Sp4 
David  Craig,  an  operating  room  technician  at  Silas 
B.  Hayes  Army  Hospital,  Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

Sang,  along  with  300  relatives  including  her 
baby  daughter  and  small  son,  left  her  village  of  Phan 
Thiet  on  what  she  thought  was  going  to  be  a “short 
trip.”  The  villagers  were  only  trying  to  find  refuge 
until  the  final  battles  were  decided  and  it  was  safe 
to  return  home.  With  all  300  of  them  crammed  into 
two  small,  leaky  boats,  they  made  their  way  into 
the  South  China  Sea. 

After  three  days  of  bobbing  up  and  down, 
the  tiny  flotilla  was  spotted  and  picked  up  by  an 
American  destroyer.  The  U.S.  ship  took  them  to  the 
Philippines  and,  on  the  way,  gave  them  their  first 
taste  of  American  life.  “They  gave  us  ‘Minute  Rice 
toeat,”  Sang  says.  “Butthey  didn’t  give  us  anything 
to  go  with  it.”  She  was,  however,  provided  milk 
for  her  two  small  children. 

After  arriving  in  the  Philippines,  Sang  and 
the  others  were  told  that  the  war  was  over  and  that 
they  could  go  on  to  the  United  States  if  they  desired. 
They  did,  and  before  long  they  went  to  Guam  and 
then  on  to  the  United  States.  Sang  ended  up  at 
Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 

SPECIALIST  4 DANA  SPENCER  Is  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  Fort  Ord, 
Calif. 


While  at  Fort  Bliss,  Sang  met  Craig,  a young 
soldier  interested  inoriental  culturewhowas  helping 
resettle  the  refugees.  Almost  before  either  one  of 
them  realized  it,  they  were  engaged  and  married. 
Craig  is  still  working  as  a volunteer  with  the 
Indo-Chinese  Refugee  Center  near  Fort  Ord. 

In  addition  to  her  husband’s  help,  Sang  says 
there  were  many  other  volunteers,  both  military  and 
civilian,  who  assisted  her  in  adjusting  to  American 
life.  They  gave  her  culture  and  cooking  lessons  in 
those  hectic  days. 

After  four  years,  memories  of  her  flight  and 
struggleliveon.But  nowshe  hasconditioned  herself 
to  becoming  an  American  citizen.  Her  two  children, 
born  in  Vietnam,  Linh  Van  and  Loan  Kam  Thi,  barely 
remember  their  old  country.  They  now  prefer 
hamburgers  and  hot  dogs  to  Vietnamese  food. 

Although  she  experienced  loneliness  and 
apprehension  at  first,  Sang  is  now  fairly  used  to 
American  life.  She  sometimes  feels  homesick  but 
claims  the  United  States  is  home  now.  This  country 
and  the  Army  have  given  her  opportunities  she  never 
thought  possible,  she  says.  “I  enjoy  seeing  different 
parts  of  the  world.  I always  wanted  to  travel.  Now 
I can.” 

Like  millions  of  immigrants  before  her  from 
dozens  of  countries,  Sang  is  determined  to  become 
a part  of  the  American  story.  And,  like  many  of  them, 
she  is  succeeding  through  hard  work  and  with  the 
assistance  of  concerned  Americans. 


doesn't,  the  soldier  is  angry  and  confused,”  says  1st 
Lt.  Stanley  S.  Piotroski,  a social  work  officer  with 
Walson  Army  Hospital,  Fort  Dix,  N.J. 

Beale  agrees.  "Wives  often  think  if  they  become 
more  Americanized,  their  husbands  will  love  them 
more.  Often  the  contrary  is  true.  Their  expectations 
are  entirely  different.  Many  American  men  marry 
foreign  women  because  they  see  them  as  less  aggressive 
than  American  women  and  they  don't  want  their  wives 
to  be  Americanized,”  This  is  true,  he  says,  even  if, 
on  the  surface,  they  appear  to  encourage  their  wives 
to  join  in  community  activities. 

PROBLEM  SOLUTIONS.  Since  most  of  the 
problems  that  exist  between  soldiers  and  their  foreign- 
born  wives  are  common  and  well  known,  it  would  seem 
to  be  a simple  matter  to  provide  help  in  saving  the 
marriages.  But  it  isn't.  Outside  help  is  not  always 
available.  Even  if  it  is,  most  families  don’t  know  about 
it  or  don't  take  advantage  until  it's  too  late. 

What  is  needed  are  ways  of  heading  off  trouble 
before  it  develops.  Some  commands  have  "Brides 
Schools,”  in  which  foreign  women  learn  the  basics 
of  American  cooking,  housekeeping  and  home  budget- 
ing. Others  offer  English  language,  driving  and  citizen- 
ship classes. 

Piotroski  feels  these 
classes  are  fine,  but  he  adds, 

"I  really  think  the  initial 
step  has  got  to  be  in  the 
foreign  wife’s  country.  The 
pre-marital  counseling  pro- 
grams should  be  mandatory 
and  the  cultural  issues 
should  be  brought  up  before 
it's  too  late.  The  command 
should  not  try  to  stop  the 
marriage,”  he  says,  "but 
should  prepare  couples  for 
the  times  ahead.” 

"Both  parties  need 
to  learn  about  the  other’s 
culture,  and  this  can  best 
be  done  through  small  in- 
formal counseling  ses- 
sions,” Beale  says.  He  suggests  the  use  of  other,  older, 
mixed  marriage  couples  in  the  sessions  and  also  the 
participation  of  Army  Community  Service  (ACS) 
volunteers  and  post  social  workers. 

Beale  cautions  that  "English  classes  and  citi- 
zenship classes  may  actually  be  a hindrance  to  some 
wives.  Many  times  they  feel  they  are  not  adjusted 
well  enough  to  attend  these  classes.  They  view  them 
as  terrifying.  Husbands  must  encourage  their  wives 
to  go  but  they  shouldn't  belittle  them  if  they  don't 
want  to  go.  They  should  find  out  the  underlying  reasons 
for  their  wives'  refusal.” 

The  husband,  as  the  wife’s  main  link  with  the 
new  country,  is  probably  the  most  important  person 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Patterson  says  that 
"husbands  should  educate  themselves  to  their  wives' 


needs  and  problems.  Things  appear  Americanized  in 
many  places  overseas  and  husbands  often  think  their 
wives  are,  also.  However,  remnants  of  her  former 
culture  are  still  needed,  especially  food.  Husbands  must 
understand  that  their  wives  feel  alone  and  confused 
and  they  should  take  steps  to  correct  the  problem. 

"When  going  to  a new  post,  husbands  should 
attempt  to  find  stores  that  sell  food  or  reading  material  * 
from  their  wives’  home  countries.  Also,  husbands 
should  take  the  lead  and  teach  their  wives  things  they 
need  to  know  in  the  United  States,  such  as  how  to 
drive  a car,”  he  says. 

Beale  says,  "The  husband  must  also  learn  about 
the  wife’s  language  and  culture  and  should  try  to 
understand  her  desire  to  maintain  a link  with  her  native 
country.” 

While  the  soldiers  and  spouses  are  at  the  center 
of  the  problem,  they  can’t  solve  it  alone.  They  often 
need  help  from  the  military  community.  English  and 
driving  classes  are  a good  start.  There  is  also  help 
available  from  wives’  clubs  and  ACS  in  welcoming 
foreign  wives  to  the  community.  Additionally,  com- 
mand sponsored  counseling  sessions,  such  as  those 
suggested  by  Beale  or  Piotroski,  provide  a safety  valve 
for  the  marriage  partners  to  let  off  steam  and  to  learn 

about  each  other’s  needs 
and  feelings. 

Finally,  Beale  says 
that  commands  should 
make  every  possible  effort 
to  get  on-post  housing  for 
families  with  a foreign-born 
spouse,  especially  when  the 
soldier  is  in  a junior  enlisted 
grade.  "It’s  too  expensive 
off  post,”  he  says,  "and, 
on  post,  the  wife  can  meet 
other  foreign  wives  to  help 
her  adjust.” 

In  the  long  run,  of 
course,  the  solution  to  the 
problems  foreign  spouses 
face  must  rest  with  the 
wives  and  their  husbands. 

If  they  approach  their  marriage  with  a clear  idea  of 
the  problems  ahead,  and  make  an  honest  effort 
to  solve  them,  most  marriages  can  succeed.  Many 
foreign-born  spouses  do  make  the  adjustment  to 
American  life  and  become  valuable  members  of  the 
Army  community. 

Like  other  Americans,  they  find  faults  with  their 
adopted  country,  but  also  like  other  Americans,  it  is 
now  their  home.  "Tmiss  Japan,”  Schneider  says.  "But 
everything  changes.  I'd  like  to  go  back  and  visit  but 
not  to  live  there.”  Eisemenger  says,  "I  think  I’m  better 
off  here.  There  are  many  freedoms  here.  I think 
American  like  is  great.” 

Most  foreign  born  wives  share  her  optimism. 
Some  have  given  up,  overwhelmed  by  the  change; 
others  are  coping  successfully  with  their  new  life.  □ 


Graziella  Lambert,  a native  Ethiopian,  above  with  her  family, 
had  trouble  adjusting  to  the  huge  size  of  her  new  country. 
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WHERE  IN  THE  ARMY  ARE  YOU? 


A.  From  the  map  above,  select  the  state  in  which  each  of  the 
following  Army  activities  is  located. 

1.  Fort  Stewart 

2.  U.S.  Army  Hometown  News  Center 

3.  U.S.  Army  Military  Personnel  Center 

4.  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground 

5.  Fort  Drum 

6.  Fort  Indiantown  Gap 

7.  Fort  Sheridan 

8.  William  Beaumont  Army  Medical  Center 

9.  U.S.  Army  Cold  Regions  Research  Center 

B.  Where  is  this  statue  located  and  whom  does  it  commemorate? 


This  short  quiz  will  test  your  knowledge  of  the  current  energy 
situation.  Grade  yourself  on  your  'Energy  Quotient:  If  you 
get  fewer  than  5 answers  correct  you  should  enroll  in  a basic 
course  on  energy  conservation;  6-7  correct,  not  bad,  you’re 
helping  out;  8-9  correct,  you’ve  got  your  act  together;  10  correct, 
nominate  yourself  for  Secretary  of  Energy. 

1.  What  portion  of  the  world’s  energy  consumption  occurs  in 
the  United  States?  a.  less  than  10  percent  b.  less  than  20 
percent  c.  less  than  30  percent  d.  more  than  30  percent. 

2.  What  portion  of  the  petroleum  used  in  the  United  States 
is  imported?  a.  less  than  25  percent  b.  less  than  40  percent 
c.  less  than  50  percent  d.  more  than  50  percent. 

3.  How  much  of  the  energy  used  in  a gas  stove  is  used  by 
the  pilot  light?  a.  10  percent  b.  25  percent  c.  50  percent. 

4.  How  long  would  a 100-watt  bulb  burn  on  the  energy  needed 
to  manufacture  one  throw-away  soft  drink  can  or  bottle? 
a.  30  minutes  b.  5 hours  c.  20  hours. 

5.  The  heat  energy  of  a gallon  of  gasoline  is  equivalent  to: 

a.  5 man-days  of  labor  b.  1 5 man-days  of  labor  c.  25  man-days 
of  labor. 

6.  How  much  of  the  potential  energy  available  from  crude 
petroleum  is  lost  in  processing  it  into  gasoline?  a.  20  percent 

b.  60  percent  c.  90  percent. 

7.  Driving  55  mph  instead  of  70  mph  will  reduce  gasoline 
consumption  by:  a.  5 percent  b.  10  percent  c.  20  percent. 

8.  What  portion  of  the  world’s  petroleum  reserves  is  located 
in  the  United  States?  a.  6 percent  b.  11  percent  c.  18  percent. 

9.  Which  of  the  following  fuel  resources  is  in  the  least  danger 
of  exhaustion?  a.  petroleum  b.  coal  c.  natural  gas. 

10.  In  the  year  2000,  American  total  energy  demand  is  expected 
to  be:  a.  the  same  as  today  b.  twice  as  much  as  today  c. 
three  times  as  much  as  today. 


MIX  ’N  MATCH 

Match  the  invention  with  the  year  in  which  it  was  invented.  Dates 
are  approximate  in  some  cases. 


1. 

roller  skates 

a.  1608 

2. 

balloon 

b.  1861 

3. 

radar 

c.  1935 

4. 

toothbrush 

d.  1946 

5.  

machine  gun 

e.  1863 

6. 

telescope 

f.  1770 

7. 

electric  battery 

g.  1880s 

8. 

television 

h.  1783 

9. 

auto  tire  (pneumatic) 

i.  1800 

10. 

electric  computer 

j.  1920 

Have  you  got  a puzzle,  quiz  or  riddle  that  you  would  like 
to  share?  Mindbenders  is  your  chance  to  challenge  others 
with  your  original  idea  or  that  tough  quiz  you  discovered. 
Send  your  Mindbenders  to  SOLDIERS  Magazine,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  Va.,  22314. 


For  answers  see  page  55. 
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Boomerung9 
Come  Home 

Story  and  photos  by  Maj.  Warren  S.  Lacy 

A BOOMERANG  is  like  a frisbee,  only  friendlier. 
Throw  a frisbee  and  it  keeps  on  going  away  from 
you.  Throw  a boomerang  and  the  friendly  critter 
will  come  back  to  you.  . . . Well,  at  least  it’ll  try. 

The  boomerang:  a bent  throwing  club  which 
can  be  thrown  so  asto  return  nearthe  starting  point. 

An  ancient  weapon.  A modern  sport.  All  true  to  a 
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degree,  but . . . 

Would  you  believe — according  to  “The 
Boomerang,”  a Smithsonian  Institution  booklet  by 
Lorin  L.  Hawes  and  Benjamin  R.  Ruhe— the  returning 
boomerang  was  never  meant  to  be  a weapon?  Try 
one  on  a kangaroo  and  you’ll  only  make  him  hopping 
mad.  It  might  be  possible  to  brain  a bird,  but  you’d 
have  about  as  good  a chance  with  a two-by-four. 

A boomerang  has  to  be  light  in  order  to 
return — too  light  to  do  any  real  damage  to  anything 
big  enough  to  make  a decent  meal  (unless  you're 
into  grasshoppers  or  field  mice).  On  the  other  hand, 
if  your  throw  is  a bit  off,  it’s  possible  to  give  an 
onlooker  a nasty  knock.  In  the  latter  case  a 
boomerang  can  be  dangerous — to  the  thrower’s 
health. 

Actually,  according  to  Hawes  and  Ruhe,  the 
hunting  tool  used  by  aborigines  should  be  called 
a “killer  stick.”  This  parent  of  the  returning  stick, 
thrown  horizontally,  travels  low  and  fairly  straight. 
At  first  glance  it  looks  I ike  a boomerang,  but  it  doesn’t 
return.  To  make  the  distinction,  say  Hawes  and  Ruhe, 
“.  . . a boomerang  is  not  a boomerang  unless  it 
boomerangs.” 

The  age  of  the  oldest  known  boomerang  is 
between  1 1 ,000  and  1 5,000years.  Australia  is  usually 
credited  as  the  birthplace  of  the  returning  stick, 
but  some  scholars  think  that  it  may  have  been 
independently  invented  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
perhaps  ancient  Egypt.  It  isn’t  mentioned  in  the  song, 
but  King  Tut  had  throw  sticks  in  his  tomb — ivory 
and  gold,  of  course. 

In  any  case,  the  returning  stick  developed 
from  the  killer  stick,  which  was  used  by  many  peoples 
throughout  history.  The  Hopi  Indians  of  Arizona, 
for  example,  used  the  killer  stick  until  relatively 
recent  times.  Outside  of  Australia  the  stick  never 
reached  the  same  level  of  importance,  however, 
because  it  was  replaced  by  the  bow  and  arrow  in 


Clockwise  from  above:  Catching  feat.  Ben  Ruhe,  at  micro- 
phone, briefs  referees  and  contestants.  The  thrower  as 
target ...  or,  an  Australian  William  Tell.  Richard  Harrison, 
from  Monroe,  La.,  demonstrates  throwing — and  almost 
catching — while  seated. 
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Opposite  page: 
Top,  one  miss 
and  you’re  out.  In 
the  final  rounds 
of  the  Smithson- 
ian tournament, 
all  throw— and  try 
to  catch — at  one 
time.  Bottom, 
young  boom- 
erangers  pon- 
der their  chances 
in  the  contest 
while  waiting  to 
throw. 
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A bag  of  boomerangs.  They  come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  true  believers  enjoy  collecting  almost  as  much  as  throwing. 


most  lands. 

The  first  returning  stick  was  no  doubt  an 
accident.  Some  poor  aborigine  went  to  bed  hungry 
when  his  killer  stick  took  a strange  flight  path.  He 
was  probably  caught  in  a rare  rainstorm  and  the 
stick  warped.  Or  the  kids  used  it  to  dig  for  grubs 
and  chipped  anedge.  Atany  rate, through  a process 
of  trial  and  error — by  changing  curves  and  reducing 
weight— the  returning  boomerang  came  into  being. 

Although  the  boomerang  had  a magical  and 
religious  role,  ancient  man  used  it  mainly  for  sport. 
Today,  modern  man  is  relearning  it.  You’d  think 


If  You  Would  A 

Boomerunger  Be... 

Why  does  a boomerang  return?  How 
should  it  be  thrown?  How  can  you  make  your 
own  at  home?  What  are  some  boomerang  records 
andfeats?  Wherecan  yougoformore  information 
on  the  sport?  How  can  you  set  up  your  own 
competition? 

For  answers  to  these  questions  and  more, 
write  for  a copy  of  "The  Boomerang,’’  Smithson- 
ian Associates  Workshops.  Inclose  a check  for 
$1,  payable  to  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
mail  to:  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  Resident 
Associates  Program,  Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

Most-  mass-produced,  souvenir  boomer- 
angs often  fail  to  fly  or  return.  For  a list  of 
boomerangs  that  work,  write  to  "Boomerang,’’ 
Box  7324,  Franklin  Station,  Washington,  D.C. 
20044. 


thatinourspaceageworld  itwould  l® 
be  easy  to  explain  the  physics  of 
the  returning  stick.  Not  so.  "It’s 
easier  to  explain  orbiting  the 
moon,”  says  Lorin  and  Mary  Hawes. 

Fortrue  believers,  the  height 
of  boomerang  fashion  in  the  United 
States  occurs  at  the  annual  Now 
You  See  It — Now  You  Don’t — Now 
You  See  It  Again,  Smithsonian 
Resident  Associates  Boomerang 
Tournament. 

Benjamin  Ruhe,  the  tourna- 
ment's founder,  is  perhaps  the 
Nation’s  foremost  boomerang 
freak.  He  learned  to  throw  them  as 
a "jackeroo”  (cowboy)  in  Australia 
20  years  ago.  Later,  as  a staff 
member  of  the  Smithsonian,  he 
planned  the  first  Smithsonian 
workshop  for  teaching  the  making 
and  throwing  of  boomerangs. 

"Since  we  were  Americans, 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  have  a competition 
following  the  first  workshop,”  says  Ruhe  in  his  book, 
Many  Happy  Returns,  "and  this,  too,  was  a success. 
There  wasn’t  much  competition,  but  it  was  a lot 
of  fun.  Thus  began  the  annual  Smithsonian  boom- 
erang corroboree  on  the  Mall.  It’s  been  a pleasure 
to  many,  a joke  to  some,  a source  of  anecdote  and 
of  much  publicity  to  all— what  might  be  called  (with 
apologies)  a booming  success.” 

Ruhe  is  now  public  information  officer  for 
the  National  Archives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  but  the 
curved  sticks  still  circle  his  path.  He’s  keeper  of 
boomerang  records  for  The  Guiness  Book  of  World 
Records ; he’s  personally  collected  about  500 
boomerangs,  some  of  which  are  on  display  at  the 
Smithsonian;  and,  as  if  this  isn’t  enough,  he  also 
travels  the  Nation  lecturing  about  and  demon- 
strating the  boomerang. 

This  year's  Smithsonian  tournament,  the 
sixth,  continued  the  excitement  and  spirit.  Throwers 
vied  for  prizes  for  such  feats  as  most  consecutive 
catches,  smallest  and  largest  working  boomerangs, 
and  double  throws  and  catches.  Experts  demon- 
strated distance  throws,  catching  with  the  feet, 
striking  an  apple  (giant  size)  on  the  thrower’s  head, 
and  throwing  and  catching  while  seated. 

To  get  into  the  sport  yourself,  all  you  need 
is  a boomerang  (see  box),  a calm  day  and  lots  of 
space.  As  Ruhe  says',  boomeranging  is  “partly  silly, 
partly  sporting,  mildly  eccentric,  very  good  exercise 
. . . and  fun.” 

A final  word  on  becoming  a serious  boom- 
eranger:  don’t  take  it  too  seriously.  The  true  spirit 
of  the  sport  is  captured  in  the  Smithsonian  tourna- 
ment rule:  "Decisions  of  the  referee  and  judges  will 
be  final,  unless  shouted  down  by  a really  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  crowd  present.”  □ 
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DURING  THE  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
in  1944,  the  German  army,  spear- 
headed by  its  armored  divisions, 
broke  through  the  Allied  lines  in 
Belgium  and  threatened  to  turn  the 
tide  of  the  war. 

For  more  than  a week  the 
Germans  advanced  slowly  but 
surely  toward  a major  victory. 
Then,  the  advance  ground  to  a halt, 
partly  because  of  stubborn  Allied 
ground  resistance  and  accurate 
bombing.  But  the  main  reason  for 
the  halt  was  the  German  tanks  had 
run  out  of  fuel.  They  could  neither 
advance  nor  retreat.  The  stalled 
vehicles  became  easy  prey  to 
American  and  British  bombers.  The 
battle  ended,  and  with  it  ended  all 
hopes  for  German  victory. 


The  lessons  learned  from  this 
battle  have  not  been  lost  on  the 
United  States  Army.  It  is  fully 
realized  that  the  Army  is  dependent 
on  petroleum  products  and  other 
forms  of  energy.  Energy  transports 
soldiers  around  the  world,  powers 
Army  vehicles,  controls  com- 
munications and  enables  helicopters 
and  aircraft  to  support  the  ground 
soldiers.  Withoutit,the  Army  would 
be  severely  hampered  in  carrying 
out  its  mission. 

Demand  for  energy  is  stead- 
ily rising  world-wide,  and  resources 
are  becoming  scarce.  Prices  are 
rising,  supplies  are  dwindling  and 
the  United  States  is  becoming  more 
and  more  dependent  on  foreign 
energy  sources  which  could  be  cut 


off  during  times  of  war. 

Faced  with  these  realities, 
the  Army  has  begun  a steady  assault 
on  energy  consumption  and  waste. 
Agencies  at  all  levels  are  involved 
and  a variety  of  research  projects 
are  being  sponsored  by  the  Army 
to  combat  the  energy  shortage. 

Leading  the  charge  in  the 
energy  fight  is  the  Army  Energy 
Office  in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics  (DCS- 
LOG)  at  the  Pentagon. 

This  office,  headed  by  Col. 
Carson  D.  Orr,  oversees  all  Army 
energy  policies  and  monitors  efforts 
to  meet  the  three  major  energy 
goals — to  reduce  Army  energy  con- 
sumption by  45  percent  by  the  year 
2000  compared  to  FY75;  to  reduce 


SSgt.  James  M.  Boersema 


To  cope  with  the  growing  scar- 
city of  energy  resources,  and 
the  skyrocketing  cost  of  those 
resources,  the  Army  is  com- 
mitted to  reducing  its  energy 
consumption  dramatically  in 
the  coming  years.  Much  of 
the  Army’s  effort  is  directed 
toward  conserving  the  resour- 
ces we  now  have  and  developing 
alternative  energy  sources 
for  the  future. 
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Computer-Controlled  Savings 

JUST  AS  they  are  affecting  every  other  aspect  of  our  modem  society,  computers 
are  also  playing  a role  in  the  conservation  of  energy.  Through  the  use  of  electronic 
technology,  several  large  Army  posts  have  been  able  to  drastically  reduce  their 
energy  bills  in  the  last  few  years. 

One  of  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  successful,  of  these  efforts  has 
been  the  Energy  Monitoring  and  Control  System  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.  There,  a massive 
computer  system  controls  the  temperature  in  more  than  50  buildings  on  post. 
It  does  so  by  regulating  either  the  heat  or  the  air  conditioning  to  make  sure 
room  temperature  is  always  equal  to  that  ordered  by  the  President  for  government 
buildings  (78  degrees  in  summer  and  65  degrees  in  winter). 

Programmed  to  those  temperatures,  the  computer  senses  when  a building 
is  above  the  maximum  heating  or  cooling  limit,  and  adjusts  the  building  temperature 
accordingly. 

Residents  in  the  buildings  have  no  power  to  override  the  computer.  In 
fact,  in  family  quarters,  the  computer  regularly  turns  off  all  air  conditioning  for 
seven  minutes  out  of  each  half  hour.  This  saves  considerable  power.  Most  residents 
don’t  even  notice  because  the  air  conditioning  is  on  again  before  the  temperature 
changes. 

Not  only  does  the  computer  regulate  temperatures,  it  also  monitors  for 
repairs.  Buildings  are  scheduled  for  regular  inspections  and  engineers  are  even 
told  which  tools  are  needed  to  check  the  buildings.  The  computer  also  senses 
when  something  is  about  to  malfunction  and  issues  work  orders  to  the  engineers. 
Jack  Roth,  project  manager  for  the  computer  says,  “Many  times  we  can  fix  the 
equipment  before  the  occupant  even  realizes  something  is  wrong." 

The  computer  will  also  contribute  to  Fort  Eustis'  pollution  control  by 
monitoring  sewage-disposal  facilities.  It  will  issue  a warning  when  a sewage  line 
is  about  to  overflow  so  engineers  can  take  corrective  action. 

Also,  equipment  doesn’t  wear  out  as  fast  when  controlled  electronically. 

This  monitoring  and  controlling  system  also  benefits  the  post  engineers. 
It  monitors  the  boiler  controls  and  frees  the  engineers  to  handle  tasks  the  computer 
cannot  do.  It  givesthem  time  to  cross-train  into  other  specialties,  including  operation 
of  the  computer. 

Although  it  cost  more  than  $4  million  to  install,  the  computer  project  at 
Fort  Eustis  is  expected  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  five  years.  Last  winter  the 
post  used  650,000  gallons  less  fuel  oil  than  the  winter  before,  even  though  the 
weather  was  much  colder.  The  reason:  the  computer  used  energy  with  maximum 
efficiency.  This  savings,  coupled  with  a longer  life  for  machinery  and  the  many 
man-hours  saved,  has  made  computer  technology  a wave  of  the  future  for  Army 
energy  planners. 


dependence  on  non-renewable  and 
scarce  fuels  by  the  year  2000,  and 
to  attain  a position  of  leadership  in 
the  pursuit  of  national  energy  goals. 
These  energy  goals  are  to  be 
achieved,  Orr  says,  without  lower- 
ing or  degrading  Army  readiness. 

Thus  far  these  goals  have 
been  pursued  with  success.  The 
Army  has  reduced  its  total  energy 
consumption  by  nearly  28  percent 
since  1973  without  altering  its  de- 
fense posture. 

This  reduction  has  been  the 
result  of  concentrated  effort.  Fol- 
lowing the  Arab  oil  embargo  of 
1973-74,  the  Army  started  a crash 
program  that  resulted  in  a 23  percent 
energy  savings  by  the  next  year. 
Since  that  time,  savings  have  in- 
creased at  a slower,  but  steady  rate. 

Much  of  this  increase  in 
savings  can  be  traced  to  support 
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efforts  by  soldiers  and  commanders. 
This  support  begins  at  the  very  top. 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Clifford  L. 
Alexander,  Jr.  said  recently  that  the 
Army  is  committed  to  reducing 
energy  use  “by  designing  new 
equipment  and  structures  which  are 
energy  efficient,  by  shifting  away 
from  non-renewable  sources  (and) 
by  intensive  management  of  energy 
consuming  activities.” 

Post  and  installation  com- 
manders also  stress  the  need  for 
energy  conservation.  Their  support 
is  vital  to  the  continued  success  of 
the  program.  Although  the  Army 
Energy  Office  has  an  energy  plan 
which  outlines  specific  goals,  Lt. 
Col.  Theodore  L.  Kinne,  Energy 
Resource  Manager,  points  out  that 
“each  major  command  has  to  put 
together  its  own  energy  plan,  look- 
ingat  its  specific  missions,  resources 


and  unique  situation.  Each  must 
determine  how  it  can  best  meet  the 
Army’s  energy  goals.” 

While  commanders  can 
direct  and  put  plans  into  action,  it 
is  the  individual  soldier  and  his  j S 
dependents  who  must  actually  save 
energy.  Considerable  effort  has 
been  made  to  educate  soldiers  and  I® 
their  families  to  the  problem.  Bul- 
letin boards,  post  newspapers  and 
fact  sheets  have  blanketed  most 
installations  with  the  energy  story. 

“We  try  to  develop  an  energy  I 
awareness  in  every  military  and 
civilian  employee  in  the  Army,”  ;]  f 
Kinne  says.  “They  are  the  real 
energy  savers.” 

Considering  its  vast  work  I 
force  and  many  world-wide  instal-  I 
lations,  the  Army  does  not  use  much 
of  the  Nation’s  energy.  The  entire 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  ac- 
counted for  less  than  two  percent 
of  the  country’s  total  energy  use  last  4 
year.  The  Army  used  only  one-fifth 
the  DoD  total. 

Only  about  16  percent  of  the 
Army’senergybill  is  connected  with 
troop  training  or  field  exercises.  The 
majority  of  the  Army’s  energy  use, 

84  percent,  comes  in  the  areas  of 
heating,  air  conditioning,  lighting 
and  industrial  operations  at  instal- 
lations. Those  areas  are  the  targets 
for  most  energy  conservation 
measures. 

In  some  cases,  the  Army  has 
directed  specific  ways  individuals 
must  save  energy.  For  example, 
specified  temperature  settings  must 
be  maintained  in  government  offices 
and  living  quarters.  Thermostats 
must  be  set  no  higher  than  65  degrees 
in  winter  and  no  lower  than  78 
degrees  in  summer. 

In  other  instances,  the  Army 
has  tried  to  persuade  persons  to  take 
actions  on  their  own  to  save  energy. 
Publishing  lists  of  energy  saving 
devices,  sponsoring  energy  con- 
servation awards  programs  and 
providing  free  energy  reducing  ma- 
terials, such  as  insulation,  are  some 
of  the  approaches  tried  so  far. 

Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  even  ini- 
tiated an  Energy  Conservation  Day, 
held  once  a month.  On  that  day, 
everybody  is  encouraged  to  turn  off 
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all  lights  and  electrical  appliances, 
except  those  that  contain  perishable 
goods,  and  walk  to  work  if  possible. 
The  sale  of  gasoline  on  post  also 
ceases  for  that  one  day.  Capt.  Dean 
Swartz,  in  charge  of  the  program, 
estimates  that  the  post  will  save 
about  $2 1 ,000  in  energy  costs  on  that 
one  day  per  month. 

To  further  reduce  energy  usage. 
Army  plans  call  for  a 25  percent 
reduction  in  use  by  facilities  opera- 
tions by  1985,  and  50  percent  by 
the  year  2000.  Also,  by  2000,  the 
use  of  natural  gas  and  the  use  of 
petroleum  to  heat  buildings  should 
be  greatly  reduced. 

The  Army  is  conducting 
studies  of  solar  energy  uses  at 
installations,  researching  uses  of 
gasohol  (a  mixture  of  gasoline  and 
alcohol),  and  testing  electric  vehi- 
cles. It’s  hoped  that  each  will  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  the  overall 
problem. 

Gasohol  research  is  being 
conducted  at  the  Army's  Natick 
Laboratories  in  Massachusetts,  and 
atthe  Mobility  Equipment  Research 
and  Development  Command 
(MERADCOM)at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 
Although  marketed  in  many  cities, 
gasohol  has  not  yet  been  put  through 
intensive,  long-term  testing.  The 
Army  is  checking  to  see  how  well 
it  will  hold  up  in  tactical  vehicles 
such  as  troop  carriers  and  tanks  over 
long  periods  of  time. 

Solar  energy  is  being  tested 
in  Army  facilities  across  the  United 
States.  It's  already  being  used  to 


heat  several  large  buildings  at  Fort 
Hood,  Texas,  and  is  being  installed 
in  a new  family  housing  project  at 
Fort  Polk,  La. 

The  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Bill  recently  passed 
by  Congress  requires  that  solar 
energy  systems  be  put  in  all  new 
family  quarters,  provided  it's  cost 
effective.  In  many  cases,  though, 
solar  energy  is  not  presently  cost 
effective  when  compared  to  other 
energy  sources. 

Electric  vehicles  are  not  just 
being  studied  for  military  applica- 
tions; they  are  actually  in  use  at 
several  posts.  “Electric  vehicles 
have  great  potential  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  in  an  installation 
support  role.  They’re  low-speed, 
short-distance  vehicles  which  can 
greatly  aid  us  in  energy  conserva- 
tion,” Kinne  says. 

The  Army  is  also  conducting 
research  in  the  use  of  biomass — or- 
ganic matter  and  natural  fibers — as 
an  energy  source.  This  study  in- 
cludes the  burning  of  wood,  gar- 
bage, plants  and  even  peanut  shells 
to  provide  heat.  Wood,  of  course, 
is  plentiful,  cheap  and  renewable  as 
a form  of  energy.  Lt.  Col.  William 
J.  Huff,  Energy  Program  Manager, 
DCSLOG,  says  the  Army  has  used 
wood  successfully  in  coal  burning 
boilers.  “We  usually  use  wood  that 
is  diseased,  windfallen  or  under- 
sized,” he  says. 

Finally,  the  Army  has  turned 
to  high  speed  electronic  technology 
in  th  energy  battle.  Computer  sys- 


tems have  been  installed  at  several 
large  posts  and  are  planned  at 
others.  These  systems  monitor  and 
control  energy  use  in  buildings. 
They  not  only  set  the  temperature, 
but  they  also  determine  when 
repairs  are  needed  by  observing  the 
performance  of  heating  and  cooling 
equipment. 

Along  with  all  of  these  ef- 
forts, the  Army  Energy  Office  also 
has  an  Energy  Engineering  Analysis 
Program.  This  program  assesses  the 
energy  consumption  patterns  at 
each  post  and  determines  how  best 
to  use  energy  on  that  particular 
installation.  “This  program,”  Huff 
says,  “can  aid  energy  managers  at 
each  installation  by  looking  at  how 
that  post  is  using  energy  and  then 
suggesting  energy  conservation 
measures  and  other  projects  that 
when  completed  will  result  in  near 
optimum  energy  use  at  that  instal- 
lation. It  enables  each  Army  facility 
tohaveitsown  masterenergyplan.” 

The  Army  hires  teams  of 
energy  specialists  to  recommend 
better  methods  of  energy  usage. 
Thus  far,  the  program  is  underway 
at  31  installations  and  has  identified 
many  projects  that  will  result  in 
significant  energy  saving  for  the 
Army. 

With  all  of  these  measures 
in  effect,  the  Army  should  be  able 
to  meet  and  perhaps  surpass  its 
stated  energy  conservation  goals, 
Orr  says.  But  that  still  leaves  several 
big  unanswered  questions.  Will 
Army  readiness  be  hurt  because  of 


Army  research  into  the  use  of  solar  energy  includes  testing 
of  a solar  photo-voltaic  communications  truck,  left,  and  a 
solar-powered  battery  recharger,  above. 
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Fuels  for  the  Mobile  Army 

IN  1917,  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  inventor  of  the  telephone,  addressed  the  following 
remarks  to  the  graduating  class  at  a Washington  D.C.  high  school: 

“In  relation  to  coal  and  oil,  the  world’s  annual  consumption  has  become 
so  enormous  that  we  are  now  actually  within  measurable  distance  of  the  end 
of  the  supply.  What  shall  we  do  when  we  have  no  more  coal  or  oil?” 

“Alcohol,”  he  continued,  "makes  a beautifully  clean  and  efficient  fuel.  We 
can  make  alcohol  from  sawdust  . . . from  cornstalks  and,  in  fact,  from  almost 
any  vegetable-matter  capable  of  fermentation.” 

Now,  62  years  later,  his  suggestion  is  being  revived. 

Mixed  with  85  percent  or  more  gasoline,  alcohol  can  be  used  to  power 
any  gasoline  engine  vehicle  presently  on  the  road.  In  fact  this  mixture,  called 
gasohol,  gives  better  mileage  per  gallon,  according  to  some  researchers. 

First  used  in  large  amounts  by  American  farmers  in  the  1930s,  gasohol 
fell  into  disuse  during  the  1940s.  Today,  however,  it’s  being  sold  by  more  than 
500  retailers  in  mid-wfestern  states.  (Brazil  has  undertaken  a project  to  convert 
the  entire  country  to  gasohol  by  1982.) 

At  the  U.S.  Army  Mobility  Equipment  Research  and  Development  Command 
(MERADCOM)  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  a team  of  scientists  is  studying  the  military 
applications  of  gasohol.  Studies  deal  with  the  effects  of  storage  on  gasohol, 
its  compatibility  with  other  fuels,  and  engine  performance  using  gasohol. 
MERADCOM’s  tests  began  this  fall  and  are  scheduled  to  last  for  a year. 

If  the  results  of  initial  tests  prove  positive,  plans  call  for  expanding  the 
use  of  gasohol  at  various  Army  installations,  including  Fort  Belvoir,  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash,  and  the  Red  River  Army  Depot  in  Texas. 

MERADCOM  is  doing  more  than  just  testing  gasohol.  It’s  also  testing  electric 
vehicles  for  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DoD). 

“We  conduct  extensive  tests, "says  Edward  J.Dowgiallo,  Jr.,  project  manager 
for  the  MERADCOM/DOE  study,  “Then  we  come  up  with  recommendations  for 
new  minimum  performance  requirements  for  DOE.  If  we  verify  that  a car  meets 
present  government  standards,  it  can  be  purchased  for  use.” 

Actually  electric  cars  have  been  around  a long  time.  Before  World  War 
I they  were  in  competition  with  gasoline-powered  cars  in  the  market  place.  But 
because  of  problems  that  still  plague  them,  they  soon  fell  by  the  wayside. 

The  major  problems  with  electric  vehicles,  Dowgiallo  says,  are  their  limited 
range  and  the  time  required  to  recharge  batteries.  Most  electric  cars  are  capable 
of  going  no  more  than  50  to  70  miles  before  running  out  of  power.  Charging, 
while  cheap  (it  only  requires  plugging  the  car  into  a wall  socket),  is  time-consuming. 
“It  takes  about  eight  hours  to  recharge  one  of  these  cars,”  Dowgiallo  says. 

Despite  this  major  difficulty,  testing  electric  cars  will  continue  because 
they  have  proven  their  worth  in  many  cases.  Almost  every  major  golf  course 
has  its  own  fleet  of  electric  golf  carts.  The  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  been  using 
electric  cars  to  deliver  mail  for  four  years. 

The  Army  has  also  been  using  electric  cars— in  the  Pentagon,  at  Fort  Myer, 
Va.,  and  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds,  Md.  Lt.  Col.  Theodore  L.  Kinne,  the  Army’s 
Energy  Resource  Manager,  says,  "Electric  vehicles  have  great  potential  for 
administrative  purposes  on  an  installation.” 

In  addition  to  electric  vehicles  and  gasohol,  MERADCOM  is  also  the  Army’s 
primary  agency  for  studying  solar  power  systems. 

Sunlight  is  cheap  and  renewable  and,  for  those  reasons,  it’s  an  attractive 
alternative  to  gasoline  and  natural  gas  as  an  energy  source.  Thus  far,  the  Army 
has  used  solar  energy  only  to  supply  power  to  several  large  buildings  and  in 
various  other  equipment  tests.  It  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage  in  most  cases. 

In  their  studies,  MERADCOM  scientists  have  used  solar  power  in  designing 
radarsystems,  water  purifiers,  battery  chargers,  communications  vansand  portable 
radio  backpacks. 

Oneof  the  most  practical  of  their  experiments  involved  a solar  powered  mobile 
communications  station  which  was  tested  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  a few  years  ago. 
The  station  consisted  of  a large  truck  with  adjustable  solar  panels  on  the  top 
and  sides.  The  panels  collected  enough  solar  energy  to  power  the  communications 
equipment  in  the  truck. 

In  a recent  project;  more  than  2,000  solar  panels  from  MERADCOM  were 
installed  at  the  top  of  Mount  Laguna  in  California  to  help  provide  power  for 
an  Air  Force  radar  station. 

Solar  power,  electric  vehicles,  and  gasohol — the  combined  results  of  these 
MERADCOM  projects  will  go  a long  way  toward  helping  the  Army  achieve  its 
energy  goals.  Each  may  contribute  only  a small  part  to  the  overall  effort,  but 
together  they  represent  a considerable  power  source. 


less  available  energy?  How  will 
training  and  actual  combat  per- 
formance be  affected  by  these  en- 
ergy programs? 

According  to  Dr.  Ruth  M. 
Davis,  Deputy  Under-Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Research  and  Ad- 
vanced Technology,  military  energy 
needs  would  almost  triple  during 
wartime.  That  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  Army  will  be  hampered 
during  a conflict  because  of  energy 
policies.  However,  members  of  the 
Army  Energy  Office  feel  that  pres- 
ent conservation  measures  are 
proving  their  worth,  and  will  not 
harm  the  Army’s  ability  to  fight. 

Kinne  says,  “There  is  no 
indication  Army  training  has  suf- 
fered. The  idea  now  is  toaccomplish 
the  same  training  using  less  fuel. 
Since  1975  the  Army  has  reduced 
petroleum  consumption  by  eight 
percent,  and  in  that  time  we’ve 
added  three  divisions,  some  heli- 
copter squadrons  and  some  artillery 
battalions.  The  tempo  of  operations 
has  actually  increased.” 

Orr  agrees.  “Some  training 
techniques  have  actually  saved  en- 
ergy. For  example,  instead  of  run- 
ning tahks  back  and  forth  from 
ranges,  we  now  bus  the  troops  out 
to  the  tanks  for  training.  Also, 
there’s  been  an  increase  in  the  use 
of  simulators.  Energy  conservation 
has  led  to  improved  training  in  some 
instances,”  he  says. 

Huff  says  that  energy  con- 
servation measures  have  helped  the 
Army  in  its  readiness  posture. 
“We’ve  avoided  spending  large 
amounts  of  dollars  for  energy,”  he 
says,  “and  those  dollars  are  being 
applied  to  other  areas  like  materiel 
and  training.  We’re  learning  how  to 
operate  on  a more  efficient  basis 
which  should  actually  enhance  our 
ability  to  do  the  job  in  an  energy 
short  environment.” 

Ideally,  the  Army  will  never 
have  to  be  put  to  the  test  in  an  energy 
short  environment.  But,  if  that  does 
happen,  the  programs  and  policies 
being  carried  out  today  could  prove 
to  be  more  than  just  energy  savers 
in  the  long  run.  They  could  also  end 
up  saving  lives.  □ 
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SP4  JONES  AND  PFC  SMITH  are 
involved  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent. Both  suffer  what  could  be 
permanent  damage  to  their  knees. 
Similarinjuriesare  inflicted  on  1st 
Lt.  Brown  as  a result  of  a skiing 
mishap.  On  an  airborne  exercise 
with  hisbattalion,  Lt.  Col.  Johnson 
suffers  the  same  damage  to  his 
knees.  Almost  identical  injuries 
aresuffered  bySFC  Williamsfrom 
a fall  while  painting  his  house. 

All  five  are  soldiers,  all  five 
injured  their  knees  and  all  five  are 
hospitalized  as  a result  of  their 
injuries.  The  attending  physicians 
at  the  different  Army  medical 
facilities  treating  the  five  are  con- 
cerned that  the  injuries  may  be 
disabling.  Medical  Evaluation 
Boards  are  convened  and  a de- 


termination is  made  that  none  of 
the  five  meets  the  medical  reten- 
tion standards  of  the  Army. 

Our  five  imaginary  victims 
have  just  entered  the  world  of  the 
Army’s  physical  disability  review 
system. Thefive,  seemingly  linked 
by  almost  identical  injuries,  are 
about  to  come  to  a parting  of  the 
ways.  Jones  is  separated  with 
severance  pay.  Smith  is  separated 
without  benefits.  Brown  is  re- 
tained on  active  duty  while  Wil- 
liams is  retired  with  40  percent 
disability  pay.  Johnson,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  placed  on  the 
Temporary  Disabled  Retired  List 
and  receives  50  percent  of  his 
monthly  base  pay  while  in  this 
status. 

How  is  that  possible?  How 


can  one  soldier  have  a medical 
condition  that  makes  him  or  her 
physically  unfit  for  duty,  while 
another  with  the  same  condition 
can  be  ruled  physically  fit?  How 
can  the  decisions  on  five  individ- 
uals with  similar  injuries  be  so 
different? 

“That’s  easy,”  says  Col. 
Charles  R.  Norris,  deputy  com- 
mander, U.S.  Army  Physical  Dis- 
ability Agency  (USAPDA),  Forest 
Glen,  Md.  “The  decisions  are 
different  because  the  cases  are 
different.  In  fact,  no  two  cases  are 
exactly  alike.  If  we  based  our  de- 
cisions solely  on  the  individual’s 
medical  condition,  you  might 
reasonably  expect  those  deci- 
sions to  be  more  uniform.  Several 
factors  are  considered,  however, 
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in  the  decision  making  process. 
The  most  important  question  is, 
‘Can  the  individual  with  this  con- 
dition be  expected  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office,  rank,  grade 
and  MOS  in  the  military?’  When 
the  case  reaches  us,  we  consider 
these  factors  along  with  the  med- 
ical condition.” 

Before  USAPDA  gets  the 
case,  a medical  evaluation  has 
already  been  made.  The  process 
usually  begins  when  an  individual 
arrives  at  a medical  treatment 
facility.  In  most  cases  the  soldier 
is  examined,  treated  and  returned 
to  duty.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
doctor  feels  that  the  soldier  is  unfit 
for  duty  or  has  a condition  such 
as  heart  disease  or  diabetes,  that 
requires  a Medical  Evaluation 
Board  (MEB),  the  doctor  calls  for 
an  MEB. 

The  MEB  is  made  up  of 
three  doctors.  Normally  it  in- 
cludes the  attending  physician 
and  at  least  one  member  with  an 
appropriate  specialty.  The  spe- 
cialist could  range  from  an  inter- 
nist to  a psychiatrist,  depending 
on  the  disorder  being  considered. 
The  board  reviews  the  case  and 
decides  whether  or  not  the  service 
member  meets  the  medical  re- 
tention standards  outlined  in  AR 
40-501.  The  soldier  may  or  may 
not  be  at  the  MEB  proceedings. 

The  board’s  findings  and 
recommendations  then  go  to  the 
hospital  commander  or  his  chief 
of  professional  services  for  ap- 
proval. The  recommendations 
can  be  approved,  disapproved  or 
modified.  If  the  approved  findings 
conclude  that  the  soldier  doesn’t 
meet  medical  retention  stand- 
ards, the  case  is  referred  to  the 


USAPDA. 

“It  should  be  pointed  out,” 
Norris  says,  “that  the  service 
member  can  challenge  the  deci- 
sion of  the  board,  or  any  other 
information  that  supports  the 
soldier’s  claim  may  be  submitted 
in  rebuttal.  Challenges  can  be 
presented  at  the  MEB  level  or  at 
anystageof  the  physical  disability 
revjew. 

“The  system  is  not  an  ad- 
versary system.  The  boards  are 
fact-finding  in  nature.  Any  infor- 
mation the  service  member  can 
provide  to  help  the  board  reach 
a fair  and  equitable  conclusion  is 
eagerly  sought  by  USAPDA.” 

The  first  element  of  the 
USAPDA  to  consider  the  case  is 
the  Physical  Evaluation  Board 
(PEB).  There  are  four  PEBs 
around  the  country.  They  are 
located  at  the  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.;  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas;  and  at  the  Presi- 
dio of  San  Francisco  in  California. 

The  boards  are  made  up  of 
two  line  officers  and  one  medical 
officer.  The  president  is  a colonel, 
usually  from  the  com  bat  arms.  The 
officers  have  broad  military  expe- 
rience and,  according  to  Norris, 
know  what  the  Army  is  like.  The 
second  line  officer  is  a lieutenant 
colonel  who  serves  as  the  per- 
sonnel management  member. 
The  third  voting  member  of  the 
board  is  a medical  officer;  cur- 
rently all  medical  members  are 
retired  military  doctors. 

The  PEB  differs  from  the 
MEB  inthat  it  considers  theentire 
case,  whereas  the  MEB  only  con- 
siders the  medical  aspects.  “Re- 
member,” Norris  says,  “their  job 


is  to  determine  whether  that  sol-  \ 
dier  with  that  condition  can  per-  ; 
form  his  or  her  duty.  To  make  that 
determination  the  board  consid-  , 
ers  medical  records,  personnel  J 
files,  MOS  requirements,  effi- 
ciency reports  and  any  other  per-  | 
tinentdata.  Thingssuch  asgrade,  i 
lengthof  serviceand  possibleand  | 
probable  assignments  are  also 
considered.  The  board  must  en- 
sure the  individual’s  rights  are 
protected,  that  he  isn’t  unjustly 
removed  from  active  duty  and  i 
receives  proper  compensation  if  : 
heisfoundto  be  unfit.  Atthesame 
time  they  have  to  make  sure 
they’re  not  giving  away  the  tax- 
payers’ money.” 

The  board  considers  the 
facts  and  determines  whether  the 
soldier  is  fit  or  unfit  for  duty.  If 
the  man  is  fit,  he  can  be  returned 
to  full  duty  status  or  returned  to 
duty  with  a physical  profile  limi- 
tation. 

If  the  man  is  found  to  be 
unfit,  the  board  must  then  decide 
the  proper  disability  rating  and  the 
proper  disposition.  Disability  rat- 
ings can  range  from  zero  to  100 
percent.  Disposition  can  range 
from  retention  on  active  duty  to 
separation,  to  permanent  or  tem- 
porary retirement.  This  brings  us 
back  to  our  five  imaginary  acci- 
dent victims. 

Sp4  Jones  is  an  infantry- 
man with  fouryears  active  service. 
The  board  considers  hisage,  rank, 
length  of  service  and  MOS.  They 
decide  he  is  unfit  for  service.  Since 
he  is  young  otherwise  physically 
fit  and  has  responded  to  treat- 
ment, he  is  assigned  a 20  percent 
disability  rating  and  recom- 
mended for  separation  with  sev- 
erance pay.  Jones  was  not  placed 
on  the  disabled  retired  list  be- 
cause soldiers  with  less  than  20 
years  of  service  must  have  a 
disability  rating  of  at  least  30 
percent  to  be  eligible. 

Severance  pay  is  figured  on 
twice  the  soldier’s  monthly  base 
pay  times  the  number  of  years  of 
service  up  to  12  years.  For  Jones, 
it  amounts  to  $5,208  ($651  x 2 x 4). 

PFC  Smith  was  also  found 
unfit,  butthe  board  recommended 
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that  he  be  separated  without  sev- 
erance pay.  Both  were  young 
infantrymen.  Both  had  similar  in- 
juries. Both  were  injured  in  the 
same  automobile  accident.  Why, 
then,  did  the  board  reach  different 
decisions?  The  difference  is 
Smith  was  AWOL  at  the  time  of 
the  accident. 

A line-of-duty  investigation 
was  conducted  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Smith  wasn’t  injured 
in  the  line  of  duty  (LOD).  For  a 
favorable  ruling,  the  disability 
cannot  have  occurred  as  a result 
of  the  member’s  intentional  mis- 
conduct, willful  negligence  or 
have  taken  place  during  a period 
of  unauthorized  absence. 

Col.  Norris  points  out  that 
line-of-duty  determinations  are 
notthe  responsibilityof  theboard. 
They  are  a command  function. 
However,  he  stresses  their  impor- 
tance. “It’s  very  importantthatthe 
local  command  or  medical  treat- 
mentfacility  conduct  a timely  LOD 
investigation.  This  is  especially 
true  if  there  is  any  doubt  whatso- 
ever. If  an  investigation  isn’t  con- 
ducted by  the  command,  then  the 
individual  should  request  one.” 

Ourthird  victim,  Lt.  Brown, 
is afinance  and  accounting  officer 
and  a computer  expert.  He  has 
been  in  the  Army  for  six  years. 
The  board  considers  these  facts 
and  determines  that  Brown’s  in- 
juries will  not  prevent  him  from 
doing  his  job.  He  is  found  to  be 
fit  and  is  retained  on  active  duty. 

Because  of  a severe  knee 
injury  unresponsive  to  treatment, 
retirement  with  40  percent  dis- 
ability was  the  decision  the  board 
made  concerning  SFC  Williams. 
Williams  is  a 45-year-old  platoon 
sergeant  with  23  years  active 
service.  His  knee  injury  and  some 
other  minor  ailments,  coupled 
with  his  age,  length  of  service  and 
military  job,  led  the  board  to  its 
decision  in  his  case. 

Our  fifth,  and  final,  case  is 
Lt.  Col.  Johnson.  The  board  real- 
ized that  the  18-year  veteran  will 
never  command  another  airborne 
battalion  with  his  condition.  They 
also  realized  that,  with  the  slight- 
est improvement,  a soldier  with 


his  expertise  and  experience 
could  be  a valuable  asset  in  many 
staff  positions.  The  board  placed 
him  on  the  Temporary  Disabled 
Retired  List  (TDRL). 

“An  individual  is  placed  on 
theTDRL,”  Norris  says,  “whenthe 
exact  extent  of  the  disability 
hasn’t  been  determined  or  when 
there  is  hope  the  condition  may 
improve.” 

When  a soldier  is  placed  on 
the  TDRL  he  is  paid  a minimum 
50  percent  of  his  monthly  base 
pay.  Soldiers  on  the  list  are  ex- 
amined and  their  cases  reviewed 
at  least  every  18  months  and  a 
final  decision  has  to  be  made 
within  five  years.  The  time  on  the 
list  doesn’t  count  toward  retire- 
ment but  it  does  count  for  pay 
purposes. 

We’ve  taken  five  soldiers 
with  similar  injuries  through  the 
PEB  and  come  up  with  five  dif- 
ferent decisions,  and  we’ve  just 
scratched  the  surface.  “There  are 
as  many  variables  as  there  are 
cases,”  Norris  says.  “One  of  the 
more  common  variables  concerns 
the  conditions  that  existed  when 
the  soldier  entered  the  Army.  Did 
the  individual  bring  this  flaw  in 
with  him?  Did  his  service  aggra- 
vate it?  If  so,  how  much  worse  is  it, 
and  how  much  did  the  Army 
aggravate  it?  Or,  was  the  deterio- 
ration a natural  progression  of  the 
flaw?Allofthesefactorsandmany 
others  are  reviewed  and  consid- 
ered before  the  PEB  reaches  its 
decision. 

Thesoldier  is  notified  ofthe 
board’s  findings  by  his  installa- 
tion’s Physical  Evaluation  Board 
Liaison  Officer  (PEBLO).  “The 
PEBLO  is  the  key  member  of  the 


system  as  far  as  the  service 
member  is  concerned,”  says 
Norris.  If  the  soldier  agrees  with 
thefindings,  and  about  87  percent 
do,  the  case  is  forwarded  to  the 
Disability  Review  Council  at 
USAPDA  headquarters  for  final, 
independent  review.  If  the  DRC 
approves  the  findings  without 
modification,  the  case  is  closed. 
Any  changes  made  by  the  DRC 
must  also  be  challenged  by  the 
individual  soldier. 

If  the  soldier  d isagrees  with 
the  findings  of  the  board,  or  with 
any  change  made  by  the  DRC,  he 
can  demand  a formal  hearing  if 
he  hasn’t  had  one.  The  formal 
hearing  gives  the  soldier  the  op- 
portunity to  present  additional 
information  that  might  alter  the 
board’s  decision.  He  can  appear 
in  person  and  be  represented  by 
an  appointed  JAG  counsel,  a 
counsel  of  his  own  choosing  (at 
no  expense  to  the  government), 
or  by  one  of  the  veterans’  organi- 
zations. 

The  individual  can  chal- 
lenge the  revised  findings  of  the 
DRC.  If  an  agreement  is  still  not 
reached,  then  the  case  leaves  the 
agency  and  it’s  forwarded  to  the 
Army  Physical  Disablility  Appeals 
Board  for  an  independent  review. 
This  board  is  directly  responsible 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
it  can  approve,  disapprove  or 
modify  the  findings  of  the  PEB  and 
DRC. 

“Most  of  our  cases  never 
get  that  far,”  Norris  says.  “Only 
13  percent  are  ever  challenged 
and  go  to  formal  hearings.  Most 
of  those  are  settled  here  at  the 
USAPDA.  Our  board  members  are 
experienced  and  fair  and  their 
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decisionsare  sound.  In  fact,  fewer 
than  three  percent  are  ever  modi- 
fied bythe  DRC.  If  there’sadoubt, 
the  benefit  goes  to  the  service 
member. 

“We  handle  about  9,000 
cases  a year.  Five  thousand  are 
active  duty  cases  and  about  4,000 
are  reviews  from  the  Temporary 
Disabled  Retired  List.  From  the 
day  the  attending  physician  de- 
termines an  MEB  is  appropriate, 
until  we  notify  MILPERCEN  of  the 
appropriate  disposition,  the 
average  case  takes  70  to  80  days 
to  complete.  The  vast  majority  of 
cases  takes  about  40  days,  butthe 
complicated  ones  with  the  chal- 
lenges and  modifications  eat  up 
the  time  and  distort  the  average. 
But  that’s  fine;  the  name  of  the 
game  is  to  insure  a full  and 
impartial  hearing.” 

When  the  cases  are  com- 
pleted the  USAPDA  notifies  the 
Military  Personnel  Center  (MIL- 
PERCEN) of  the  outcome  so  the 
appropriate  action  can  be  taken. 
The  individual  is  returned  to  duty, 
separated  or  retired.  “Whatever 
the  outcome,”  Norris  advises, 
“the  individual  should  maintain  a 
complete  medical  record. 

“For  the  man  on  active 
duty,  it’s  important  in  case  the 
situation  worsens.  Ifthathappens, 
he  should  seek  medical  care  and 
notify  his  commander.  Thesoldier 
whothinks  he  can  hideadisability 
until  separation  or  retirementand 
then  apply  for  disability  retirement 
pay  is  in  for  a big  surprise.  We 
have  what  is  known  as  the  ‘pre- 
sumption of  fitness  rule.’  If  a 
soldier  can  perform  his  duties  as 
expected  up  until  ETS  or  retire- 
ment, then  he  is  presumed  to  be 
fitand  notentitled  to  disabilitypay 


from  the  Army. 

“The  first  thing  a soldier 
getting  out  of  the  Army  should  do 
is  check  with  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. We  establish  the  de- 
gree of  disability  by  using  the 
Veterans  Administration  Sched- 
ule for  Rating  Disabilities.” 

As  an  example  for  a given 
condition  the  schedule  may  de- 
scribe a moderate  impairment  as 
a 1 0 percent  disability,  moderately 
severe  as  30  percent,  severe  from 
50  percent  to  70  percent,  and 
complete  impairment  as  100  per- 
cent disability. 

“Both  the  V A and  the  Army 
use  the  same  schedule  to  deter- 
mine disability  rates,”  according 
to  Norris.  “But,  while  we  use  it 
in  determ  ing  an  individual’s  ability 
to  perform  his  duties  in  the  mili- 
tary, the  VA  uses  it  to  evaluate  the 
individualsability to  makealiving 
in  civilian  life.  The  difference 
could  be  significant. 

Our  imaginary  Sp4  Jones 
was  separated  from  the  Army  with 
a 20  percent  disability.  Upon  re- 
lease, he  reported  to  the  VA  for 
a re-evaluation  of  his  rating.  The 
VA  reviewed  his  case  and  awarded 
him  a 40  percent  rating  instead 
of  20.  He  now  receives  40  percent 
disability  compensation  from  the 
VA.  This  benefit  did  not  begin 
though  until  the  amount  of  sever- 
ance pay  received  from  the  Army 
had  been  recovered. 

Another  difference  be- 
tween the  two  systems  is  that  the 
VA  disability  compensation  is 
based  on  a fixed  sum  of  money 
regardless  of  rank.  A PFC  with  50 
percent  disability  collects  the 
same  amount  as  a colonel  with 
the  same  rating.  The  Army’s  sys- 
tem is  based  on  a percentage  of 


base  pay. 

SFC  Williams  retired  after 
23  years  of  service  with  a 40 
percent  disability  rate.  His  retired 
pay,  based  on  grade  and  years  of 
service,  is  more  than  $600.  Since 
the  maximum  VA  disability  payfor 
a40  percentrating  isconsiderably 
less,  Williams,  with  a 40  percent 
rating,  is  much  better  off  with  the 
Army  retirement  pay.  Colonel 
Norris  recommends  that  even  a 
person  like  Williams  should  con- 
tact the  VA.  Even  though  he 
would  n’t  receive  any  more  money, 
his  non-taxable  income  could  in- 
crease along  with  this  disability 
rating. 

A private  with  a 40  percent 
Army  disability  retirement  could 
receive  more  money  from  the  VA 
because  of  tax  benefits. 

No  one  can  receive  full 
disability  entitlements  from  both 
the  Army  and  VA.  (To  receive  VA 
compensation  a retiree  must 
waive  so  much  of  his  retired  pay 
as  equals  the  VA  compensation 
payable.  If  VAcompensation  isthe 
greater,  he  must  waive  all  of  his 
retired  pay.) 

“All  of  the  people  we  sepa- 
rate from  the  Army  because  of  a 
disability  receive  a full  explana- 
tion of  all  their  options,”  Norris 
says.  “We’re  not  here  to  hurt  the 
soldier.  We’re  here  to  help.  The 
entire  disability  review  system  is 
geared  to  that  end.  Because  of 
the  many  lawsand  regulations  we 
must  deal  with,  and  because  of 
the  many  variables  involved  in 
making  a determination,  the  sys- 
tem can  sometimes  be  compli- 
cated and  confusing.  The  system 
is  also  designed  to  provide  every 
phase  of  evaluation.  The  soldier 
never  has  to  face  it  alone.  As  a 
minimum  the  soldier  should  see 
the  PEBLO  and  resolve  any  ques- 
tions or,  if  still  in  doubt,  call  the 
regularly  appointed  military 
counsel  for  further  counseling. 

“We  try  to  make  fair  and 
equitable  determinations  based 
on  facts,  guided  by  concern  for 
the  service  member’s  welfare,” 
Norris  concludes.  “Our  records 
indicate  that  we  have  a very  high 
success  rate.”  □ 
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NAME  THAT  SMA 

I have  been  doing  some  research 
in  local  libraries  trying  to  locate 
a complete  list  of  Sergeants  Major 
of  the  Army,  both  past  and  present. 

To  date  I haven't  had  any  luck  what- 
soever. I was  wondering  if  you  could 
publish  such  a list.  I'm  sure  that 
many  of  your  other  readers  would 
also  be  interested. 

Ural  W.  Raymond 
Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

William  0.  Wooldridge 
July  1966- August  1968 
George  tV.  Dunaway 
September  1968-1970 
Silas  L.  Copeland 

October  1970-June  1973 
Leon  L.  Van  Autreve 
July  197 3- June  1975 
William  G.  Bainbridge 
July  1975-June  1979 
William  A.  Connelly 
July  1979-Present 

PEN  PALS 

In  SOLDIERS  August  issue  you 
indicated  that  friends  and  relatives 
of  soldiers  seeking  documentation 
for  veterans'  claims  or  genealogical 
matters  involving  military  service 
should  write  to  the  National  Archives. 

I hope  that  your  readers  will  not 
take  this  to  mean  the  Center  of  Military 
History  no  longer  intends  to  respond 
to  their  inquiries. 

The  U.S.  Army  Center  of  Military 
History,  ATTN:  DAMH-HS,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20314,  responds  to  all 
inquiries  on  U.S.  Army  history.  Wheth- 
er such  inquiries  are  official  or  per- 
sonal, the  Center  of  Military  History 
will  provide  information  or  suggest 
the  best  source  for  such  information. 
Col.  William  F.  Strobridge 
Washington,  D.C. 


CONFEDERATE  BIG  WHEEL 

I read  with  interest  the  article 
"Civil  War  Buffs"  (August  SOLDIERS). 
The  caption  for  the  photo  on  page 
48  states  in  part  "Sporting  authentic 
uniforms  and  equipment..."  and  the 
picture  shows  an  artillery  piece  with 
a 16  spoke  wheel.  The  Ordnance 
Manual  of  1862  lists  5 wheels  for 
artillery  use.  The  3 largest  have 
14  spokes,  while  the  2 smaller  have 
but  12.  Not  trying  to  be  critical, 
but  just  as  a point  of  interest. 

Also,  is  there  an  address  where 
one  could  obtain  additional  informa- 
tion about  the  organization? 

MSgt.  Dale  G.  Ogden 
JUSMAG-Korea 

Thank  you  for  your  interest,  but 
was  that  a Union  or  Confederate 
ordnance  manual?  The  address  to 
write  to  for  more  information  is: 
Adjutant,  First  North-South  Brigade, 

Box  196,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

GOT  YOUR  NUMBER 

In  your  March  edition  you  stated 
that  the  Humanitarian  Service  Medal 
could  be  ordered  through  supply  channels 
Tor  authorized  individuals.  However, 
to  order  the  medal,  units  will  have 
to  have  the  national  stock  number 
(NSN).  Will  you  publish  the  NSN 
and  also  the  order  of  merit  for  the 
HSM  when  worn  with  other  decora- 
tions. 

CWO  2 James  W.  Dee 
APO  New  York 

The  NSN  for  the  Humanitarian 
Service  Medal  is  8455-01-063-4674. 

Don't  bother  ordering  it  yet  though; 
officials  say  it  won't  be  in  the  supply 
system  until  January  1980  and  requisi- 
tions received  before  that  time  will 
be  returned  without  action. 


U.S.  service  medals  are  worn  in  the 
order  in  which  earned  (not  the  date 
of  entry  in  the  records  or  the  date 
upon  which  the  award  was  established, 
but  the  date  upon  which  the  soldier 
became  eligible  for  the  award). 

The  HSM  follows  the  last  U.S.  ser- 
vice medal  earned,  just  ahead  of 
any  foreign  service  medals. 

THIS  IS  A SECURE  LINE 

You  stated  (August  SOLDIERS) 
that  "Taping  telephone  conversations 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  all  parties  is  prohibited  by  AR 
190-53."  AR  190-53  does  not  govern 
telephone  monitoring.  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  DA  Pamphlet  310-1,  AR  1 90— 

53  doesn't  even  exist.  AR  381-17, 
Wiretapping,  Investigative  Monitoring 
and  Eavesdropping  Activities,  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Memorandum, 
dated  29  January  1977,  establish 
official  Army  policy  on  telephone 
monitoring.  Also,  AR  105-23  estab- 
lishes the  policy  governing  Communica- 
tions Management  Monitoring  and 
AR  380-53  governs  the  conduct  of 
Communications  Security  Monitoring. 
THIS  LINE  IS  UNSECURE! 

Mark  F.  Pekar 

Fort  Monmouth,  N.J. 

AR  190-53,  Interception  of  Wire 
and  Oral  Communications  for  Law 
Enforcement  Purposes,  was  published 
November  1,  1978.  The  DA  Pamphlet 
310-1  you're  probably  referring  to 
was  published  in  October  1978. 


SOLDIERS  Is  for  soldiers  and  we  Invite  readers'  views. 
Stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do — and  include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We’ll  withhold  your  name 
if  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because  of 
space.  We  can't  publish  or  answer  every  one  but  we’ll 
use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to:  Feed- 
back, SOLDIERS.  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  VA 
22314. 
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Having  a Problem  Paying  Your  Mortgage? 


• Major  medical  expenses,  emergency  home 
repairs  or  some  other  special  family  situation  may 
cause  you  to  fall  behind  in  mortgage  payments. 

This  is  a serious  situation,  but  not  one  without 
recourse.  If  you're  experiencing  financial  problems 
that  could  make  your  mortgage  payments  late, 
you  must  act  immediately. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  contact  the  company 
that  loaned  you  the  money  to  buy  your  home.  Since 
default  is  an  expensive  proposition  for  lenders 
too,  you  may  be  able  to  get  yours  to  agree  to  a 
financial  plan  to  save  the  mortgage. 

When  you  contact  the  lender,  be  prepared 
to  discuss  your  problem  in  detail  and  to  provide 
the  facts  about  the  circumstances  that  led  to  your 
problem.  Your  lender  is  entitled  to  detailed  infor- 
mation if  you  expect  assistance. 

It's  a good  idea  to  make  notes  about  the  ques- 
tions you'll  be  asked.  You  can  anticipate  three 
basic  questions:  Why  did  you  fall  behind  in  your 
payments?  What  are  your  current  resources? 

What  is  your  plan  to  bring  and  keep  your  mortgage 
payments  up-to-date? 

Write  down  all  sources  of  dependable  income, 
such  as  wages,  VA  benefits,  Social  Security,  savings 
accounts,  your  spouse's  or  children's  income.  In- 
clude insurance  policies  or  other  resources  against 
which  you  fray  temporarily  borrow  money. 

Next,  make  a list  of  your  monthly  expenses 
other  than  the  mortgage.  This  list  should  include 
food  costs,  utilities,  payments  on  other  loans, 
insurance  obligations. 

Be  open  and  honest  even  though  it  may  be 
embarrassing  to  you.  Also,  be  realistic  in  your 
thinking.  Your  attitude  can  influence  the  lender's 
decision  to  help  you. 

Before  considering  foreclosure,  the  lender 
can  provide  several  types  of  help  if  he's  convinced 
you're  trying  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
mortgage. 

He  may  be  willing  to  reduce  or  suspend  your 
regular  monthly  mortgage  payments  temporarily, 
or  reduce  the  delinquency  by  increasing  your  pay- 
ments over  an  extended  period  of  time.  This  solu- 
tion is  known  as  granting  "forbearance." 


He  may  agree  to  rework,  or  recast,  your 
mortgage.  In  this  case,  your  interest  rate  would 
not  increase,  but  the  unpaid  balance  on  the  mort- 
gage would  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  money 
you're  behind.  The  length  of  time  to  pay  off  the 
loan  may  also  be  increased. 

If  you  aren't  able  to  begin  making  regular 
monthly  payments  on  the  mortgage  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  your  lender  may  advise 
you  to  protect  your  investment  by  selling  your 
home  or  reduce  your  loss  by  signing  your  property 
over  to  the  lender. 

If  you're  sure  the  lender  cannot  help,  there 
are  some  government  agencies  such  as  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  or  Veterans  Administration  that 
may  be  able  to  assist  you  in  keeping  your  home. 

For  example,  under  certain  conditions,  if  your 
home  mortgage  was  insured  by  HUD/FHA,  HUD 
would  pay  off  the  original  lender,  become  your 
new  lender  and  help  you  work  out  a repayment 
plan. 

Other  agencies,  such  as  credit  unions,  labor 
unions  and  religious  organizations  may  offer  credit 
counseling  or  more  direct  assistance. 

You  may  have  to  pay  a small  fee  for  some 
of  the  services  provided  by  nongovernment  agencies, 
but  with  their  assistance  you  might  be  able  to  bring 
your  mortgage  payments  up-to-date. 

There  are  some  alternatives  that  should  be 
avoided.  For  example,  there  are  people  who  will 
offer  to  speak  with  the  lender  in  your  behalf  for 
a fee.  The  fee  would  be  better  spent  to  help  you 
pay  your  debt.  And,  besides,  the  lender  wants 
to  hear  directly  from  you,  not  someone  else. 

Don't  borrow  more  money  to  pay  off  delin- 
quent mortgage  payments.  This  will  only  add  another 
debt  for  you  to  pay.  Too  much  borrowing,  or  buy- 
ing on  credit,  is  often  what  gets  people  into  trouble 
in  the  first  place. 

For  more  details,  write  to  the  Consumer 
Information  Center,  Department  683G,  Pueblo, 

Colo.,  81009,  for  a free  copy  of  Having  Problems 
Paying  Your  Mortgage? 
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(More  What's  New  on  Pages  2,  3,  56) 


• Officers  and  enlisted  soldiers  scheduled 
for  separation  from  active  duty  December  12 
through  January  6 are  eligible  for  "early  outs." 
Adjusted  separation  dates  will  be  between  Decem- 
ber 11  and  20  based  on  the  following  schedule: 


Current  Date 
Dec.  12-26,  1979 
Dec.  27,  1979 
Dec.  28,  1979 
Dec.  29,  1979 
Dec.  30,  1979  - 
Jan.  2,  1980 
Jan.  3,  1980 
Jan.  4,  1980 
Jan.  5-6,  1980 


Adjusted  Date 
Dec.  11,  1979 
Dec.  12,  1979 
Dec.  13,  1979 
Dec.  14,  1979 

Dec.  17,  1979 
Dec.  18,  1979 
Dec.  19,  1979 
Dec.  20,  1979 


Soldiers  will  be  separated  as  close  to  the  target 
dates  as  possible.  Officers  may  be  kept  on 
active  duty  until  their  normal  release  date 
if  necessary  for  unit  operations. 

The  following  are  not  eligible  for  early 

outs: 

• reserve  component  soldiers  on  active 
duty  for  training, 

• soldiers  scheduled  for  retirement, 

• officers  who  have  DA  approved  release 
or  resignation  dates  or  those  who  are  being 
involuntarily  separated, 

• any  person  subject  to  "flagging"  action. 
A new  DA  Circular,  dated  September 

1,  authorizes  commanders  to  have  a "liberal" 
leave  policy  during  the  holiday  season. 


• It's  in  the  oil.  One  soldier  drawing  a sample 
of  oil  from  a vehicle  engine  can  save  the  Army 
thousands  of  dollars.  Engine  problems  in  aircraft 
and  ground  vehicles  can  be  found  early  by  the 
Army  Oil  Analysis  Program  (AOAP).  The  cost 
of  testing  materials  is  less  than  a dollar.  Testing 
allows  detection  of  minor  problems  before  they 
become  major  ones.  In  1978  alone,  AOAP  lab 
tests  resulted  in  savings  of  more  than  $40  million. 
The  number  of  lives  saved  can  only  be  guessed 
at.  Check  with  the  Oil  Analysis  Monitor  at 
your  installation  for  further  details.  Also,  read 
TB  43-0210  for  non-aeronautical  engines  and 
TB  43-0106  for  aircraft  engines. 


• The  U.S.  Postal  Service  issued  two  1979 
Christmas  stamps  in  October.  Both  are  printed 
in  the  regular  15-cent  stamp  size.  The  Santa 
Claus  stamp  was  designed  by  Eskil  Ohlsson 
of  New  York  City  and  was  issued  in  North  Pole, 
Alaska. 

The  madonna  and  child  is  a painting  by 
Gerard  David,  titled  "The  Rest  on  the  Flight 
into  Egypt,"  and  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C.  David  was  a Flemish 
painter  of  the  15th  Century  Bruges  school. 


• Children  older  than  two  years  of  age  can 
no  longer  travel  free  in  the  lap  of  an  adult  sponsor 
on  MAC  flights,  according  to  a restriction  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

If  you're  traveling  with  an  infant  less 
than  two  years  of  age,  a baggage  allowance 
cannot  be  provided.  Special  paperwork  at  the 
terminal  is  required  for  in-lap  travel,  so  check 
in  early  and  make  it  clear  that  an  in-lap  infant 
is  involved. 

Space  A travel  is  not  affected  by  the 
new  policy.  Infants  will  still  require  a seat 
allocation  and  payment  of  the  $10  space  A 
fee.  For  more  information,  check  with  your 
transportation  office. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  (Page  41) 

MIX  N MATCH:  1 e 2 h 3 c 4 (5  b6  a 7 18  |9  glO  d WHERE 
IN  THE  ARMY  ARE  YOU?:  1 C (Georgia)  2 D (Missouri)  3.  F (Virginia)  4 
A (Maryland)  5 E (New  York)  6 H (Pennsylvania)  7 I (Illinois)  8 G (Texas) 
9 B (New  Hampshire).  The  statue  of  Gen  George  S Patton,  Jr  is  located 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  West  Point,  N Y Patton  was  a member 
of  the  class  of  1909  TEST  YOUR  E.Q.:  1 d2  d 3 c 4 b 5 b6  c 7.  c 
8 a 9 b 10.  b 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  54) 


• More  E3s  can  now  be  promoted.  The 
Army  has  raised  its  limits  on  the  number  of 
E4s  allowed.  Now,  70  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  E3s  and  E4s  assigned  may  be  in  the  grade 
of  E4s,  regardless  of  time  in  service. 

To  compute  the  total  number  of  promo- 
tions to  E4  allowed,  add  the  number  of  E3s 
and  E4s  assigned  to  the  command,  and  then 
multiply  that  number  by  70  percent.  The  number 
of  E4s  already  in  the  command  is  then  subtracted 
from  the  maximum  allowable  to  get  the  number 
of  E3s  who  can  be  promoted  to  E4. 

If  commands  already  have  more  E4s  than 
authorized,  eligible  E3s  with  18  months  in  grade 
may  still  be  promoted.  Current  waiver  rules 
remain  unchanged.  Also,  promotions  to  E4 
guaranteed  in  enlistment  contracts  or  through 
"stripes  for  skills"  are  exempt  from  the  restriction. 

A 65  percent  restriction  was  set  last  February 
to  curb  an  excess  of  E4s.  The  Army's  E4  strength 
has  now  been  reduced  to  acceptable  level  allowing 
for  the  five  percent  increase.  If  you  still  have 
questions,  check  with  your  First  Sergeant. 


• The  U.S.  Army  Engineer  School  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.,  has  established  a 24-hour  "Hotline" 
to  answer  questions  from  the  field  on  subjects 
such  as  TO  &E  organization,  doctrine,  materiel, 
MOS,  training  literature,  SQT  and  other  matters. 
Engineers  using  the  Hotline  must  provide  their 
name,  unit,  address  and  telephone  number  in 
order  to  get  answers  to  their  questions.  The 
Hotline  number  is  Autovon  354-3646  or  com- 
mercial 703-664-3646.  Callers  will  be  contacted 
by  telephone  or  letter  or  both  as  soon  as  possible. 

• In  another  uniform  change,  all  soldiers 
must  have  fluorescent  tape  sewn  on  one  side 
of  their  helmet  camouflage  band  effective 
December  1,  DA  officials  say.  The  purpose 
of  the  tape  is  to  assist  in  identifying  friendly 
forces  while  soldiers  train  at  night.  The  exact 
location  and  pattern  of  the  tape  will  be  deter- 
mined by  unit  commanders.  Previously,  only 
Rangers  and  Special  Forces  used  the  fluorescent 
tape  on  their  field  caps  for  intra-unit  recogni- 
tion and  communication. 


New  Article  15  Filing  Procedures 

• The  82d  Airborne  Division 

at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  is  seeking 
soldiers  in  grades  E5-E7  to  volun- 

• When  minor  punishment  has  been  administered,  commanders 

teer  for  airborne  training  and 

may  direct  filing  of  an  Article  15  in  either  the  Military  Personnel 

subsequent  assignment  to  the 

Records  Jacket  (MPRJ)  or  the  Official  Military  Personnel  File 

division.  In  particular,  there 

(OMPF).  Determination  of  the  filing  status  will  be  made  by  com- 

are  shortages  in  some  combat 

manders  with  Special  court-martial  authority  for  grades  E1-E5 

support  and  combat  service  sup- 

and  by  commanders  with  General  court-martial  authority  for  grades 

port  MOS's.  If  you  are  interested 

E6-E9,  warrant  officers  and  officers.  Minor  punishment  is  restric- 

and  qualify,  see  your  First  Ser- 

tion  or  extra  duty  for  14  days  or  less,  detention  or  forfeiture  of 
pay  for  not  more  than  one  month,  correctional  custody  for  seven 

geant. 

days  or  less,  admonition,  reprimand,  or  any  combination  thereof. 

• The  new  mailing  address 

Article  15  filing  procedures  have  also  changed  in  situations 

for  CHAMPUS  headquarters  is 

when  there  is  a change  in  status  from  enlisted  to  officer  or  war- 

OCHAMPUS,  Aurora,  Colo.  80045. 

rant  officer,  when  the  Article  15  has  been  set  aside  and,  upon  an 

It  was  formerly  in  Denver.  This 

individual's  request,  when  the  Article  15  was  received  by  an  officer 

address  is  for  queries  of  a general 

or  warrant  officer  in  a prior  enlisted  status  or  was  completely 

nature  and  not  for  claims.  Claims 

set  aside  prior  to  September  1. 

should  continue  to  be  sent  to 

Officials  say  the  changes  were  approved  to  give  commanders 

the  CHAMPUS  contractor  who 

greater  flexibility  in  administering  non-judicial  punishment  without 

processes  claims  for  the  area 

the  long-term  effects  of  permanent  filing  in  the  OMPF.  For  more 

where  the  medical  care  was  re- 

details,  check  with  your  First  Sergeant  or  personnel  officer. 

ceived. 
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• Townspeople  from  Rio  Arriba,  Dominican 
Republic  (left),  unload  cases  of  C-Rations  from 
a U.S.  Army  helicopter  from  the  101st  Aviation 
Battalion,  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.  The  helicopters 
and  crews  were  part  of  an  emergency  disaster 
relief  team  providing  support  and  assistance 
following  Hurricane  David.  The  teams  provided 
food,  blankets,  cots,  tents  and  medical  supplies 
to  stricken  communities  in  Dominica  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Water  purification  and 
communications  support  were  also  provided. 
Almost  300  U.S.  military  personnel  from  all 
services  were  involved  in  relief  operations  in 
the  two  countries. 

• W2  forms  (Wage  and  Tax  Statement) 
for  1979  will  be  distributed  in  January  and 
not  with  the  December  Leave  and  Earnings 
Statements  this  year.  Army  finance  officials 
will  delay  distribution  until  complete  informa- 
tion is  received  from  the  field.  Last  year 

the  early  distribution  of  the  W2  forms  resulted 
in  84,000  forms  being  reissued. 


New  Bonds  Cost  Less 

• Beginning  next  month,  Series  EE  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  will  start 
to  replace  Series  E bonds  now  offered  through  the  payroll  deduction 
system.  Army  finance  officials  expect  the  conversion  to  the  new 
EE  bonds  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  March. 

Some  of  the  differences  between  the  new  Series  EE  and  the 
current  Series  E bonds: 

Bonds  will  be  available  for  50  percent  of  their  face  value 
instead  of  the  previous  75  percent.  New  $100  bonds  will  cost  $50 
compared  to  $75  for  the  old  Series  E bonds. 

The  $25  savings  bond  will  be  eliminated.  The  minimum  denom- 
ination will  be  a $50  bond  for  a $25  investment. 

Series  EE  bonds  will  mature  in  11  years,  nine  months  instead 
of  the  five  years  for  E bonds. 

The  new  bonds  will  have  a minimum  retention  period  of  six 
months  before  the  bonds  can  be  cashed.  Series  E Bonds  can  be 
redeemed  two  months  after  they're  issued. 

The  method  of  conversion  to  the  Series  EE  bonds  by  the  Army 
will  be  a "negative  response"  system  according  to  finance  and  account- 
ing officials.  Existing  deductions  will  be  applied  toward  the  purchase 
of  Series  EE  bonds  unless  soldiers  or  employees  change  or  discontinue 
their  allotment. 

More  specific  deduction  information  will  soon  be  included 
with  Leave  and  Earnings  Statements  and  bond  mailings. 


• Inpatient  medical  care  charg- 
es were  increased  in  October 

to  five  dollars  a day.  According 
to  CHAM  PUS  officials,  the  change 
will  affect  dependents  of  active 
duty,  retired  and  deceased  service- 
members  receiving  inpatient  care 
at  military  medical  facilities. 

The  35  cents  a day  increase  will 
also  apply  to  dependents  of  active 
duty  servicemembers  receiving 
inpatient  care  from  civilian  sources 
under  CHAM  PUS.  New  rates 
do  not  apply  to  inpatient  care 
at  civilian  facilities  for  retirees 
or  dependents  of  retired  or  deceased 
members. 

• New  CHAM  PUS  booklet, 
"CHAMPUS  Eligibility  and  Iden- 
tification," is  available  through 
the  CHAMPUS  advisor  at  the 
nearest  military  medical  facility. 
Copies  are  also  available  from 
CHAMPUS,  Aurora,  Colo.  80045. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Page  54) 


• An  E7  promotion  selection 
board  is  scheduled  to  meet  in 
January  at  Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, Ind.  According  to  MILPER- 
CEN  officials  the  board  will  select 
about  9,700  from  some  40,000 
eligible  E6s.  The  primary  zone 
will  include  all  (otherwise  quali- 
fied) E6s  with  a date  of  rank  (DOK) 
Aug.  31,  1976  or  earlier.  The 
secondary  zone  will  include  E6s 
with  a DOR  from  Sept.  1,  1976 
up  to  and  including  Nov.  30,  1977. 
To  be  eligible,  soldiers  must  also 
have  a basic  enlisted  service  date 
of  May  31,  1974,  or  earlier.  Local 
MILPOs  have  full  details. 


Canal  Zone  Residents 

• Soldiers  who  currently  claim  the  Canal  Zone  as  their  legal 
residence  should  contact  their  nearest  legal  assistance  officer 
(LAO).  According  to  Army  officials,  the  LAO  can  explain  the  tax 
liabilities  of  legal  residents  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  as  well 

as  the  procedures  for  changing  a legal  residence. 

Two  MOSs  Off  BEAR  List 

• Two  MOSs  are  no  longer  offered  as  part  of  the  Bonus  Extension 
and  Retraining  (BEAR)  program.  MOS  63C  (track  vehicle  mechanic) 
has  been  dropped  from  the  program  because  enough  soldiers  are 
now  available  for  the  MOS.  MOS  67V  (helicopter  repairman)  has 
been  suspended  because  no  training  slots  are  available  through 

May  1980.  The  BEAR  program  allows  soldiers  in  overstrength  or 
balanced  MOSs  to  extend  for  retraining  in  a shortage  MOS  and, 
upon  reenlistment,  receive  a selective  reenlistment  bonus. 


Canal  Treaties  In  Effect 

• U.S.  Army  military  police  (right)  lower  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
for  the  last  time  at  Fort  Amador,  Canal  Zone,  during  ceremonies 
on  Sept.  30,  1979.  Fort  Amador,  on  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  reverted  to  Panamanian  control  on  October  1,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Panama  Canal  Treaties. 

Safety  Course  Offered 

• The  U.S.  Army  Safety  Center  at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.  is  offering 
a two-week  range  safety  course  for  Army  safety  personnel.  The 
course  covers  all  aspects  of  firing  range  safety,  construction,  renova- 
tion, inspection  and  operations.  The  course  outline  also  includes 
weapons  characteristics  and  hands-on  experience.  All  types  of 
ranges  are  studied  during  the  course,  including  indoor,  helicopter, 
demolition,  laser  and  direct  fire.  For  information  on  class  schedules 
and  attendance  requirements,  write:  Commander,  U.S.  Army  Safety 
Center,  ATTN:  PESC-EE,  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.  36362. 

No  Relaxation  of  Weight  Standards 

• Soldiers  with  weight  control  problems  no  longer  have  to  wait 
for  DA  to  make  a decision  on  their  reenlistment  eligibility.  Com- 
manders with  General  court-martial  jurisdiction  now  have  authority 
to  grant  exceptions.  When  considering  exception,  the  soldier's 
performance  of  duty,  medical  condition,  body  build,  bone  structure 
and  muscular  development,  and  evidence  of  satisfactory  participa- 
tion in  a weight  control  program  will  be  evaluated.  The  delegation 
of  authority  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a relaxation  of  the  weight 
standards  in  AR  600-9.  Readiness  and  combat  effectiveness  are 
still  the  Army's  goals.  The  delegation  of  authority  applies  to  the 
active  and  reserve  components  of  the  Army,  officials  say. 
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MEDICAL  MIX-UP 

I have  a double  purpose  in  writing 
you  this  letter.  First,  I was  pleased 
to  see  you  give  fine  coverage  of  the 
mission  functions  being  performed 
by  the  activities  located  at  Fort 
Detrick  as  they  appeared  in  your 
magazine  (August  SOLDIERS).  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  work 
being  accomplished  by  these  activi- 
ties and  it  was  nice  to  read  about 
them. 

The  second  reason  for  my  letter 
is  to  correct  a statement  you  made 
on  page  44,  column  3.  In  it,  you  credited 
the  Defense  Medical  Materiel  Board 
(DMMB),  the  Air  Force  Medical  Materiel 
Field  Office  (AFMMFO)  and  the  Army 
Medical  Materiel  Agency  (USAMMA) 
as  being  "responsible  for  buying  and 
managing  most  of  the  medical  supplies 
and  equipment  used  by  the  Armed 
Forces." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
these  three  activities  make  vital 
contributions  to  the  overall  management 
of  medical  items,  the  actual  manager 
for  medical  materiel  is  the  Directorate 
of  Medical  Materiel,  Defense  Personnel 
Support  Center.  It  is  our  directorate 
that  is  wholly  responsible  for  managing 
and  issue  for  all  centrally  managed 
medical  items.  The  Fort  Detrick 
activities  mentioned  in  your  story 
are  basically  responsible  for  type 
classification  of  medical  items 
(DMMB)  and  requirements  determin- 
ations (AFMMFO  and  USAMMA). 

While  I most  certainly  believe  that 
these  activities  are  each  doing  a 
splendid  job,  I simply  must  let  you 
know  that  DPSC-Medical  is  the  sole 
manager  for  centrally  managed  medical 
materiel. 

Col.  Harry  Rosenthal 
Director,  Medical  Materiel 
Defense  Logistics  Agency 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PHONETICALLY  SPEAKING 

In  response  to  a letter  in  your 
Feedback  column  (September  SOL- 
DIERS) you  asked  your  readers  for 
the  effective  date  for  the  phonetic 
alphabet  now  in  use.  The  U.S.  military 
services  officially  began  using  the 
ICAO  (International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization)  phonetic  alphabet  on 
March  I,  1956. 

Sgt.  Maj.  K.  C.  Staab,  USAR 
Hays,  Kan. 

SOLDIERS  received  many  responses 
to  our  request  for  information.  From 
what  we've  been  able  to  piece  together 
the  ICAO  began  testing  the  phonetic 
alphabet  for  use  in  civil  aviation 
in  1951.  It  was  accepted  and  put  into 
use  by  the  ICAO  January  l,  1952. 
According  to  Fort  Riley,  Kan., 
training  aid  318  submitted  by  Sgt. 

Maj.  Staab,  the  ICAO  phonetic 
alphabet  was  adopted  for  use  by  the 
U.S.  Army  on  March  l,  1956  at  OOOIZ. 
SOLDIERS  thanks  all  of  you  who 
took  time  to  write. 

POSTER  SPEAKING 

I was  fascinated  by  your  cover 
photographs  of  historic  Army  recruit- 
ing posters  (February  SOLDIERS). 

My  husband  is  an  officer  in  the  Cali- 
fornia National  Guard  and  I would 
be  very  interested  in  obtaining  a 
reproduction  of  one  of  those  posters. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  I might  get 
such  a reproduction  or  direct  me 
to  someone  who  can? 

Mrs.  Charles  Mistretta 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

The  recruiting  posters  featured 
in  our  February  edition  are  no  longer 
in  stock.  At  present,  there  are  no 
plans  to  reproduce  the  posters  for 
distribution  to  the  public. 
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HOUSING,  1-SOLDIERS  0 

In  What's  New  (August  SOLDIERS) 
it  states  that  the  eligibility  date 
for  placement  on  the  family  housing 
waiting  list  will  now  be  the  date 
of  departure  from  the  old  duty  station. 
However,  when  I arrived  here  in  Ger- 
many, the  Stuttgart  family  housing 
office  said  that  the  new  rule  doesn't 
apply  in  Europe  and  that  my  eligibili- 
ty date  is  based  on  the  date  I departed 
CONUS.  Who's  right,  you  or  the 
family  housing  office? 

Sgt.  Bernard  L.  Satterfield 
APO  New  York 

The  Stuttgart  family  housing 
office  is  correct.  Your  date  of  eligi- 
bility is  the  date  you  departed  CONUS. 
The  article  should  have  specified 
that  the  new  rules  do  not  apply  in 
Europe.  Thanks  for  helping  us  set 
the  record  straight. 

RESERVE  PROMOTIONS 

Your  (June  SOLDIERS)  magazine 
mentioned  that  Army  Reserve  personnel 
in  grade  E5  and  E6  with  over  12  years 
can  be  promoted  without  regard 
to  unit  vacancy.  Can  you  give  me 
the  regulation  which  gives  the  author- 
ity to  promote  such  individuals? 

Col.  Henry  C.  Immes,  USAR 
Westhampton  Beach,  N.Y. 

The  article  you  referenced  reads, 
"Reserve  Component  soldiers  can 
be  promoted  to  E3  and  E4  without 
regard  to  unit  vacancies.  E4s  with 
5 years  of  service  and  E5s  with  12 
years  of  service  are  also  eligible 
for  promotion  under  the  new  policy. 

This  change  became  effective 
March  30,  1979  for  members  of  the 
Reserve,  and  August  l,  1979  for  guards- 
men. Complete  details  are  in  AR 
140-158  or  NGR  600-200. 


SOLDIERS 


UPSIDE  UP 


In  What's  New  (September  SOL- 
DIERS) you  had  an  article  on  the  new 
gray-green  shirts.  If  you  look  closely 
you'll  see  that  the  man  in  the  center 
with  the  long-sleeve  version  has  his 
specialist  insignia  on  upside  down. 

Sgt.  B.  Constantine 
Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

Look  again.  Actually,  the  man 
is  wearing  PFC  insignia. 


HOME 


"But,  Sarge,  you  said  I found  a 


home  in  the  Army!” 


BEST  FOOT  FORWARD 

I was  interested  in  seeing  the 
new  style  uniforms  (September  SOL- 
DIERS); however,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  the  open-toe  shoes  the 
model  is  wearing  are  not  authorized. 
Please  clarify  because  if  this  is  a 
new  change  it  would  be  welcome. 
SSgt.  Belinda  A.  Winterfeld 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

The  model  in  the  picture  is  not 
wearing  open-toe  shoes.  What  you 
see  is  the  reflection  of  the  sun  on 
her  shoes  giving  them  the  appearance 
of  being  open-toed. 


SAUCER  CUTOFF 

In  "What's  New"  (September  SOL- 
DIERS) the  cutoff  date  for  men  wear- 
ing the  service  cap  (flying  saucer) 
was  unclear.  Could  you  please  provide 
the  date. 

SSgt.  R.  A.  Cooper 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

There  is  no  cutoff  date.  Effective 
October  l,  1979  the  service  cap  is 
no  longer  issued  and  can  no  longer 
be  required  for  wear.  It  is  now  con- 
sidered an  optional  wear  item  much 
the  same  as  the  windbreaker. 

BATTLE  STREAMERS 

I am  having  trouble  locating  a 
list  of,  and  information  on  the  105 
campaign  streamers  on  the  Army 
flag.  Can  you  provide  me  with  a 
list  or  tell  me  where  I may  get  such 
a list? 

John  E.  Comerford 
Washington,  D.C. 

A complete  listing  of  Army  cam- 
paign streamers  can  be  found  in  AR 
672-5-1.  A new  regulation,  AR  840- 
10  is  now  in  printing  and  will  replace 
that  portion  of  AR  672-5-1  in  the 
near  future.  For  additional  information 
on  the  streamers,  contact:  U.S.  Army 
Center  of  Military  History,  ATTN: 
DAMH-HS,  Washington,  D.C.  20314. 

RED  SOX  FAN 

What  a pleasure  it  was  to  open 
the  September  issue  of  SOLDIERS 
from  the  back  of  the  magazine— as 
many  real  soldiers  do— and  discover 
that  the  likes  of  Bucky  Dent  have 
been  replaced  by  Cyndi  Wood.  Dent's 
photograph  (July  SOLDIERS)  probably 
was  not  particularly  well  received 
by  the  majority  of  your  readers. 


I can  assure  you  it  was  even  less 
palatable  to  Boston  Red  Sox  fans 
such  as  I. 

Lt.  Col.  Henry  S.  Larsen,  Jr. 
Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

"PORTRAIT”  PRAISE 

My  compliments  to  SOLDIERS 
and  MSgt.  Glasgow  for  the  excellent 
article,  "Portrait  of  a First  Sergeant" 
(August  SOLDIERS).  It  is  a fine  piece 
of  work. 

Despite  their  importance,  first 
sergeants  don't  seem  to  get  the  recog- 
nition outside  of  the  company  that 
they  deserve  and  I thought  the  author 
used  just  the  right  touch  to  tell  the 
story. 

I wish  ARMY  had  had  the  first 
crack  at  it. 

L.  James  Binder 
Editor  in  Chief 
ARMY  Magazine 

SECOND  GUEST 

Thanks  for  the  article  on  1st. 

Sgt.  Isaac  Guest,  Jr.  I never  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  1st. 

Sgt.  Guest,  as  far  as  I know,  and 
I count  that  as  my  loss. 

I have  always  said  that  what  our 
soldiers  wanted  was  fair  treatment 
and  good  training  and  discipline. 

Give  it  to  them  and  the  majority 
of  them  will  soldier  for  you  right 
down  the  line. 

Lt.  Col.  Donnie  D.  Pearce 
APO  San  Francisco 


SOLDIERS  Is  lor  soldiers  and  we  Invite  readers’  views. 
Stay  under  150  words— a postcard  will  do — and  Include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  withhold  your  name 
If  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because  ot 
space.  We  can't  publish  or  answer  every  one  but  we'll 
use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to:  Feed- 
back, SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  VA 
22314. 
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ANATOMY  01' 
A I'MIHM 

Maj.  Clifford  H.  Bernath 


THIS  is  the  story  of  a person,  an  organization 
and  a problem. 

The  person’s  name,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  is  John  Smith.  The  name  is  really 
unimportant.  John  represents  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  share  a common  back- 
ground and  destiny.  He’s  about  18  years  old 


A.W.O.L. 


and  his  life,  so  far,  has  been  far  from  ideal.  His 
parents  were  divorced  when  he  was  young — too 
young  for  him  to  clearly  remember  his  father. 
His  mother  worked  all  day  but  money  was  always 
in  short  supply.  So  was  a good  family  relationship. 

John  has  been  on  his  own  since  he  was 
eight  years  old.  He  went  to  school  when  he  felt 
like  it.  And,  at  age  16,  when  he  decided  to  quit 
school,  no  one  really  cared  enough  to  tell  him 
not  to.  He  had  no  skills  to  speak  of,  so  jobs 
were  few  and  far  between.  And  they  were 
short-lived.  John  never  learned  how  to  obey  or 
follow  instructions — not  at  home  or  even  from 
a boss. 

By  the  time  he  turned  18,  he  was  tired 
of  roaming  the  streets.  He  was  tired  of  the  same 
conversations  with  the  same  few  friends  who  also 
roamed  the  streets.  He  was  tired  of  never  having 
enough  money  to  buy  the  things  he  wanted,  or 
even  to  buy  the  things  he  needed.  He  was  bored 
with  TV.  He'd  been  drifting  aimlessly  for  too 
many  years  and  he  was  looking  for  a sense  of 
direction. 

He  began  to  look  in  earnest  for  jobs.  But 
Smith  was  unmarketable.  He  hadn’t  completed 
high  school.  He  knew  no  trade.  Any  job  that 
could  lead  to  improving  his  life  was  out  of  reach. 
And  those  which  were  in  reach  led  nowhere. 

Then,  he  came  across  an  organization.  He 
looked  at  the  posters  distributed  by  the  organiza- 
tion and  saw  its  commercials  on  TV. 

The  organization  made  promises  he 
couldn’t  ignore.  Not  only  would  it  pay  him  about 
$450  a month  to  start,  but  it  would  provide  him 
with  free  housing,  medical  care,  work  clothes, 
meals  and  30  days  paid  vacation  each  year.  And, 
it  would  train  him  in  any  of  a number  of  jobs 
which  were  open  to  him. 

John  didn’t  walk;  he  ran  to  his  nearest 
recruiter  and  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army. 
It  would  be  a new  beginning.  Or  would  it? 


SMITH,  it’s  important  to  remember,  isn’t 
the  average  man  or  woman  who  enters  the  Army. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  people  who  join 
the  Army  today  work  hard,  accomplish  their 
missions,  and  either  complete  their  initial  tour 
of  duty  honorably  and  return  to  civilian  life,  or 
they  reenlist  and  continue  to  serve  honorably. 

“Ninety-five  percent  of  these  guys  I've 
got  today  are  better  than  the  kids  I came  in  with 
30  years  ago,”  says  Col.  John  D.  Borgman, 
commander  of  “the  Lightning  Brigade,”  Fort 
Knox,  Ky. 

Smith  is  one  of  the  other  five  percent,  of 
which  Borgman  says,  “Two  percent  are  bums. 


The  other  three  percent  are  what  I call  fence 
watchers.  They  watch  the  battle  of  good  and  evil. 
If  the  leadership  is  very  effective  at  the  company, 
platoon  and  squad  level,  most  of  them  are  going 
to  respond.” 

The  reason  Smith,  and  the  five  percent  of 
the  Army  which  he  represents,  are  important  is 
that  the  third  element  of  this  story,  the  problem, 
rests  mainly  in  this  group.  The  problem  is  AWOL 
(Absence  Without  Leave.) 

Military,  government  and  independent 
studies  agree  on  the  characteristics  of  this  problem 
group.  In  its  report  to  the  Congress  about  AWOL 
in  the  military,  the  Comptroller  General  charac- 
terized the  typical  AWOL  offender  as  “an  18- 
to  19-year  old,  male,  non-high  school  graduate 
with  a history  of  disciplinary  and  family  prob- 
lems.” Another  report  from  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  Directorate 
of  Human  Resources  Development,  lists  the 
following  characteristics:  Between  18  to  21  years 
of  age,  single,  in  grade  E4  or  below,  a non-high 
school  graduate,  on  active  duty  less  than  two 
years,  an  enlistee,  immature,  and  a product  of 
an  unstable  environment.” 

A study  by  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Institute 
of  Research,  by  Maj.  Lewis  Kurke,  MC,  David 
H.  Marlowe,  Ph.D,  and  Maj.  Leslie  J.  Shellhase, 
MSC,  had  similar  findings. 

But  what  is  AWOL?  And  why  do  the 
military  services  make  it  a crime  to  leave  its 
employ  at  will?  What's  the  extent  of  the  problem? 

AWOL  is  a form  of  unauthorized  absence 
defined  in  Article  86  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  (UCMJ).  Article  86  says,  “Any 
member  of  the  armed  forces  who,  without 
authority,  fails  to  go  to  his  appointed  place  of 
duty  at  the  time  prescribed;  goes  from  that  place; 
or  absents  himself  or  remains  absent  from  his 
unit,  organization,  or  place  of  duty  at  which  he 
is  required  to  be  at  the  time  prescribed;  shall 
be  punished  as  a court-martial  may  direct.” 

Desertion  is  another  form  of  unauthorized 
absence.  It  is  defined  in  Article  85,  UCMJ.  The 
portion  of  Article  85  most  often  applicable  says, 
“Any  member  of  the  armed  forces  who,  without 
authority,  goes  or  remains  absent  from  his  unit, 
organization, orplace  of  duty  with  intent  toremain 
away  therefrom  permanently,  is  guilty  of  deser- 
tion.” 

The  Manual  for  Courts-Martial  lists  maxi- 
mum punishments  for  each  offense  listed.  For 
example,  failing  to  go  to,  or  going  from,  the 
appointed  place  of  duty  can  result  in  confinement 
at  hard  labor  for  up  to  one  month  and  forfeiture 
of  two-thirds  pay  for  one  month.  AWOLfor  more 


than  three  days  but  not  more  than  30  days  could 
result  in  confinement  at  hard  labor  for  six  months 
and  forfeiture  of  two-thirds  pay  per  month  for 
the  same  period. 

An  AWOL  for  more  than  30  days  can  yield 
a dishonorable  discharge,  forfeiture  of  all  pay 
and  allowances  and  confinement  at  hard  labor 
for  up  to  one  year.  Desertion  can  result  in  a 
dishonorable  discharge,  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and 
allowances  and  confinement  at  hard  labor  for  up 
to  five  years,  depending  upon  the  circumstances. 

Although  AWOL  and  desertion  are  not 
crimes  in  the  civilian  community,  they  have  a 
real  impact  there.  All  of  the  maximum  punish- 
ments listed  above  can  be  imposed  only  through 
conviction  by  a court-martial,  which  is  a federal 
trial.  Conviction  results  in  a federal  criminal 
record,  which  follows  a person  in  his  civilian  life. 
Also,  many  veterans’  benefits  are  tied  to  the 
character  of  the  service  person’s  discharge. 
A person  with  an  honorable  discharge  is  entitled 
to  all  benefits  allowed.  A person  with  a dishonor- 
able discharge  is  entitled  to  very  few  benefits. 

Why  is  AWOL  a crime?  Alfred  Avins, 
in  his  book.  "The  Law  of  AWOL.’’  says  the 
first  thing  a military  organization  needs  is  people 
and  that  the  people  have  to  be  where  they  are 
supposed  to  be  when  they're  supposed  to  be  there. 
If  not.  there  would  be  chaos  and  the  organization 
wouldn't  be  able  to  function.  That's  why  AWOL 
is  an  offense. 

That  theory  was  given  the  force  of  law 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  the  case 
of  Parker.  Warden,  et  al.  versus  Levy,  in  1974, 
the  highest  court  in  the  country  handed  down 
a decision  which  said,  "An  army  is  not  a 
deliberative  body.  It  is  an  executive  arm.  Its  law 
is  that  of  obedience.  No  question  can  be  left  open 
as  to  the  right  to  command  in  the  officer,  or  the 
duty  of  obedience  in  the  soldier.  The  military 
constitutes  a specialized  community,  governed 
by  a separate  discipline  from  that  of  the  civilian, 
and  the  rights  of  men  in  the  armed  forces  must 
perforce  be  conditioned  to  meet  certainoverriding 
demands  of  discipline  and  duty.” 

What  it  boils  down  to  is  that  the  military 
is  not  just  another  job.  The  job  of  the  military 
is  national  defense,  which  embodies  the  preser- 
vation of  rights,  if  and  when  they  are  endangered 
by  outside  forces.  The  military  forces  cannot 
defend  the  Nation  if  they  don't  have  a force  of 
people  who  are  committed,  by  law,  to  be  where 
they  are  supposed  to  be,  when  they  are  supposed 
to  be  there.  Thus,  as  the  Comptroller  General's 
report  to  Congress  states,  "AWOL  is  an  act  of 
disobedience  which  cannot  be  tolerated.” 


Extent  of  the  Problem.  Although  the 
AWOL  and  Dropped-From-the-Rolls-as-a-De- 
serter  (DFR)  rates  have  steadily  dropped  since 
1974,  the- problem  is  still  very  much  with  us.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  calendar  year  1974,  the  AWOL 
rate  was  30.1  (AWOLs  per  1000  soldiers).  The 
DFR  rate  for  the  same  period  was  8.8.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  calendar  year  1979,  the  AWOL 
and  DFR  rates  were  12.4  and  3.6,  respectively. 
Loosely  translated,  that  means  that  based  on  an 
approximate  Army  strength  of  750,000,  there  were 
about  9,300  cases  of  AWOL  during  that  quarter, 
and  about  2,700  people  were  DFR.  Those  figures 
have  been  fairly  constant  since  1976. 

According  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO),  AWOL  is  the  most  frequently 
committed  crime  in  the  military.  During  the  four 
years  which  ended  June  30,  1977,.  the  military 
services  reported  608,000  AWOLs  exceeding  24 
hours.  GAO  estimates  these  cost  the  government 
more  than  $1  billion. 

Much  of  that  cost  involves  the  loss  of 
money  invested  in  the  soldier  at  the  time  of  his 
AWOL.  The  GAO  says  investment  in  a service 
member  begins  with  recruiting  costs.  It  continues 
through  basic  training  and  any  additional  formal 
training  which  the  soldier  receives.  And  it  even 
continues  to  grow  during  the  first  few  months 
of  a soldier's  assignment  in  his  unit  because  of 
the  supervision  and  on-the-job  training  he  re- 
ceives. So,  for  the  first  year,  the  government 
invests  more  in  the  soldier  than  it  receives.  It 
doesn't  begin  to  recoup  that  investment  until  after 
that  first  year. 

Most  people  who  go  AWOL,  however,  do 
so  during  the  early  part  of  their  enlistment.  Forty 
percent  go  AWOL  within  the  first  six  months; 
65percent  within  12  months;and75  percentwithin 
18  months. 

Studies  also  show  that  the  fewer  months 
a person  served  before  going  AWOL,  the  more 
times  he  repeated  the  offense.  In  the  Army,  80 
percent  went  AWOL  a second  time,  56  percent 
went  three  times  and  four  percent  went  10  or 
more  times. 

AWOL  is  also  expensive  in  terms  of 
apprehending  and  processing  deserters.  During 
its  study  period,  GAO  estimates  the  military  spent 
$30  million  a year  for  those  activities. 

One  Man’s  Experience.  Now  that  we 
know  a little  more  about  the  potential  AWOL- 
prone  individual  and  about  the  crime  itself,  let’s 
see  how  John  Smith  is  faring  as  he  begins  his 
military  career. 

He’s  now  Pvt.  I Smith  and  he's  just 
completed  basic  training.  He's  made  a few  friends. 


but  not  many.  He's  done  pretty  well  in  his  physical 
training  and  he’s  passed  the  academic  portions. 
He  has  certainly  set  no  new  records  but,  later, 
when  he  recalls  his  military  experience,  he’ll  look 
upon  BT  as  his  favorite  part. 

In  their  study,  Kurke,  Marlowe  and  Shell- 
hase  state  that  “basic  training  is  usually  a 
positively  valued  experience;  for  many,  the  one 
truly  rewarding  period  in  service.” 

According  to  one  deserter  returnee  at 
the  Personnel  Control  Facility  (PCF)at  Fort  Knox, 
“Basic  was  a hassle  but  they  had  their  stuff 
together.  We  knew  what  we  were  supposed  to 
do  and  what  would  happen  if  we  didn’t.  If  the 
rest  of  the  Army  was  like  that,  it  would  be  okay, 
I think.” 

Another  says,  “Basic  was  what  I expected 
the  Army  to  be  like  . . . hard,  where  I could  learn 
something.  We  were  all  treated  the  same.  But 
the  real  Army  was  different,  man.” 

It  was  different  for  Smith,  too.  In  AIT, 
emphasis  shifted  more  from  him  as  an  individual 
soldier  to  his  job  and  his  role  in  a larger  group. 
The  rigid  schedules  and  standards  became  more 
flexible.  At  the  same  time  the  chain  of  command 
became  less  visible  and  structured  than  had  been 
the  case  in  BT.  There,  he  was  responsible  to 
his  platoon  sergeant — and  there  was  no  question 
about  it.  The  platoon  sergeant  was  there  when 
Smith  got  up  in  the  morning  and  when  Smith 
went  to  bed  in  the  evening. 

Smith  is  about  to  arrive  at  a crossroad, 
not  only  in  his  military  career,  but  also  in  his 
life.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  realization  that,  back 
on  the  streets,  he  was  going  nowhere.  On  the 
other  hand , all  of  his  previous  patterns  of  behavior 
are  telling  him  not  to  conform  to  the  new  standards 
required  in  his  new  environment. 

SSgt.  X was  in  this  situation  13  years  ago. 
His  actual  story  is  very  similar  to  that  of  now 
Pvt.  2 Smith. 

“I  thought  I was  pretty  tough  when  I came 
in  the  Army,”  he  says.  “I  quit  school  in  ninth 
grade  and  went  out  on  my  own.  Where?  It  didn’t 
matter.  My  whole  outlook  was  negative.  I didn’t 
like  nothing.  I didn't  care  about  nothing. 

“Some  of  my  buddies  were  joining  up  (in 
the  Army)  and  I went  along  with  them.  We  were 
all  assigned  to  the  same  unit  after  training. 

“After  about  nine  months  or  so,  I guess 
we  were  doing  okay.  But  everything  was  getting 
to  be  a hassle,  you  know?  I was  about  19  years 
old  and  I didn't  like  the  CO.  I didn't 
like  my  sergeants.  I didn't  like  the 
barracksormy  job.  It  was  justlike 
v onthe  street.  I didn't  like  nothing. 


“Then  one  night  my  buddies  and  me  were 
drinking  and  messing  around  and  someone  said, 
'Hey!  Let’s  go  AWOL.  Let's  cut  out  and  leave 
this  crud  go.’ 

“Now,  I never  thought  about  going  AWOL 
before.  I was  drunk  but  I knew  that  was  serious. 
I didn’t  care  for  the  Army  too  much  at  that  time, 
but  I didn't  remember  having  too  many  laughs 
on  the  street  either.  Here,  I had  a little  pocket 
money.  Out  there.  . . . 

“But  then  I thought,  these  guys  are  my 
buddies  and  they're  going  AWOL.  I owe  these 
guys  a lot  and  I don’t  owe  the  Army  nothing. 
They're  depending  on  me.” 

Smith  is  fast  approaching  the  time  when 
he,  too,  will  have  to  make  that  decision. 

For  many,  the  decision  wouldn’t  be  diffi- 
cult. AWOL  is  against  the  law  so  most  people 
don’t  do  it.  But  it’s  not  that  cut  and  dried  to  people 
like  Smith.  Smith  doesn't  necessarily  share  the 
rest  of  society's  attitudes  toward  authority  and 
rules.  The  Kurke-Marlowe-Shellhase  study  sheds 
light  on  what  may  be  going  on  in  Smith’s  head. 

“Legitimate  authority  is  derived  for  him 
from  either  the  ties  of  blood  kinship  or  as 
sanctioning  behavior  granted  to  a select  peer 
audience,”  they  say.  Smith  has  never  recognized 
anyone  outside  of  his  family  and  his  friends  as 
legitimate  authority  figures  ...  not  his  teachers, 
not  the  police,  and  not  NCOs  and  officers. 

The  report  says  that  Smith’s  world  has  a 
more  restricted  definition  of  responsibility  for 
one's  actions  than  is  generally  accepted  in  our 
society.  “One  is  responsible  for  a criminal  act 
only  if  one  gets  caught.”  Not  only  does  Smith 
accept  this,  so  do  his  friends  and  his  mother. 
After  all,  she  knew  he  stole  supplies  from  school 
and  never  told  him  not  to.  In  fact,  she  denied 
it  when  the  teacher  asked  her  about  it.  And  when 
he  skipped  school,  she  lied  and  said  he  was  ill. 

SSgt.  X describes  his  attitude  at  that  critical 
time:  “When  I looked  at  what  was  waiting  for 
me  if  I left,  and  what  I had  if  I stayed,  I knew 
I should  stay.  But  I had  to  convince  my  buddies. 
If  I couldn't,  I think  I'd  have  gone  AWOL  with 
them.  But  they  stayed  and  I stayed  and  every- 
thing's worked  out  fine.” 

Smith  wasn’t  so  lucky.  After  about  two 
months  in  his  new  unit,  he  cut  out.  He  didn’t 
tell  anyone  he  was  leaving. 

Why 'd  he  go  AWOL?  Here  are  some  actual 
reasons  given  by  AWOL  returnees: 

“It  just  hit  me  one  weekend  when  I was 
up  home.  I just  finally  got  fed  up  with 
everything  and  didn’t  come  back.  My 
girlfriend,  she  wanted  to  get  married.  She 


was  pregnant.” 

”1  wanted  to  be  a mechanic  or  an  MP. 
I was  a 76D  (legal  clerk)  and  I just  sat 
around  all  day.  They  used  me  as  a tool 
crib  keeper.” 

”It  was  a snap  decision.  I just  up  and  went. 
Never  thought  about  it.” 

“It  wasn't  the  kind  of  life  I expected.” 
Whatever  the  reason.  Smith  is  now  AWOL. 
(The  scenario  that  follows  is  based  upon  the 
actual  experiences  of  more  than  30  AWOL/De- 
serter  returnees.) 

On  the  Run.  Twenty-four  hours  after  his 
absence  was  noticed  at  morning  formation'.  Smith 
was  picked  up  as  AWOL  on  the  unit's  SIDPERS 
report.  (The  Standard  Installation/Division  Per- 
sonnel System  report  accounts  for  the  duty  status 
of  everyone  in  the  Army.)  His  commander  phoned 
the  provost  marshal's  office  so  that  local  law 
enforcement  and  judicial  authorities  could  be 
checked. 

Ten  days  later,  the  commander  sent  a letter 
to  Smith’s  mother  notifying  her  that  her  son  was 
absent  without  leave  and  explaining  the 
seriousness  of  the  offense.  The  letter  asked  her 
to  try  to  persuade  her  son  to  return  to  military 
control  voluntarily  for  his  own  good. 

For  the  next  few  weeks,  he  stayed  at  his 
mother’s  house.  He  found  some  of  his  old  cronies 
and  they  messed  around  together.  Things  hadn't 
changed  much  at  home  since  he  entered  the  Army. 

On  the  30thconsecutive  day  of  hisabsence. 
Smith  was  administratively  declared  a deserter. 
Allpayand  allowances  stopped.  Informationfrom 
his  records  pertaining  to  his  desertion  was  sent 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Deserter  Information  Point 
(USADIP)  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 

At  USADIP,  Smith's  deserter  status  was 
verified  and  recorded  with  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  (NCIC).  Civilian  law  en- 
forcement agencies  check  NCIC  whenever  they 
have  a routine  inquiry  (such  as  traffic  violations) 
or  when  they  apprehend  a suspect.  (A  recent 
sampling  indicates  that  approximately  38  percent 
of  all  deserters  returned  to  military  control  are 
as  a result  of  civilian  police  apprehension.) 

At  the  same  time,  USADIP  also  sent 
desertion  data  and  requests  for  apprehension 
support  to  military  and  civilian  law  enforcement 
authorities  in  every  jurisdiction  where  Smith  was 
likely  to  go. 

Smith's  commander  sent  a second  letter 
to  Smith’s  mother  notifying  her  that  her  son  was 
being  dropped  from  the  rolls  as  a deserter.  He 
explained  the  impact  that  could  have  on  the  rest 
of  his  life. 


But  Smith  is  no  longer  at  home,  so  this 
letter  has  no  impact.  The  same  things  that  caused 
him  to  leave  and  join  the  Army  in  the  first  place 
were  still  there,  but  nowtherewas  anadded  factor. 

One  deserter-returnee  describes  it:  “It’s 
just  a big  hassle  to  be  on  the  run.  There’s  times, 
like  you'd  get  stopped  or  anything,  they  (the 
police)  run  a check  on  you  and  they’ve  caught 
you.  A lot  of  running.  That’s  what  I was 
doing — running.” 

Another  said,  ”1  was  afraid  to  get  any  kind 
of  good  paying  job.  I was  afraid  they  could  trace 
me  through  my  Social  Security  number.  1 couldn't 
do  nothing  without  being  afraid.” 

”The  sheriff  in  my  town  called  my  home 
and  asked  if  I was  there,”  still  another  man  said. 
”1  was  scared  to  run  and  scared  to  get  caught, 
but,  right  then,  I was  more  scared  to  get  caught. 
So  I ran  and  ran  until  I was  tired  of  run- 
ning. I was  still  too  scared  to  turn  myself  ^ 
in,  but  I was  almost  hoping  I'd  get  ^ 

caught.” 

What  many  finally  come  to  realize, 
however,  is  that  the  problem  can  only  get  worse 
the  longer  they  stay  away.  The  only  way  to  get 
started  on  a road  back  to  a normal  life  is  to  return 
to  military  control.  And  many  do  just  that,  either 
by  choice  or  by  finally  running  into  the  law. 

It’s  very  likely  that  Smith  will  end  up  at 
a PCF,  eventually.  There  are  six  in  the  United 
States  and  he'll  be  returned  to  the  one  closest 
to  where  he  was  apprehended  or  turned  himself 
in.  He  doesn’t  know  it  yet,  but  it  could  be  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  him,  at  this  point. 

There  are  many  misperceptions  about 
PCFs.  Most  of  the  deserter-returnees  (called 
“casuals”  once  they  enter  the  PCF)  are  certain 
they  are  entering  jail. 

“They’re  not  jails,  nor  are  they  rehabili- 
tation centers,”  says  Capt.  Dennis  G.  Sciba,  of 
the  Regulations  Section,  Personnel  Management 
Regulations  Branch,  Personnel  Management 
Systems  Directorate,  at  the  Army’s  Military 
Personnel  Center  (MILPERCEN).  “They're  ad- 
ministrative processing  centers.  The  purpose  of 
the  PCF  is  to  provide  a facility  that  will  process 
and  make  proper  disposition  of  these  people  upon 
their  return  to  military  control. 

“Proper  disposition  is  taking  the  action  for 
that  individual  that  suits  him  and  the  Army. 

The  needs  of  the  Army  are  predominant.” 

After  an  investigation  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  absence 
is  completed,  the  command- 
er decides  on  a case-by- 
case  basis  what  dis- 


position tomake  of  thecase.  Normally, hisoptions 
include  return  of  the  soldier  to  regular  duty  status, 
administrative  separation  from  the  Army,  non- 
judicial punishment,  or  court-martial.  As  a result 
of  court-martial,  the  soldier  could  be  sentenced 
to  confinement.  If  the  court-martial  sentence 
includes  confinement,  but  does  not  include  a 
punitive  discharge,  the  soldier  could  be  sent  to 
the  U.S.  Army  Retraining  Brigade  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kan., from  which  he  potentially  could  be  returned 
to  duty. 

Turning  Point.  Smith  has  just  gotten  off 
the  bus  that  delivered  him  to  the  PCF  at  Fort 
Knox.  He  enters  the  briefing  room  of  the  In-pro- 
cessing  Section.  SSgt.  David  P.  Mullin,  NCOIC 
of  the  In-processing  Section,  begins  his  briefing. 

“FIRST  OF  ALL,  THIS  IS  NOT  A CONFINE- 
MENT FACILITY.  YOU’RE  NOT  IN  JAIL  HERE.  THE 
ARMY  HAS  CREATED  PCFS  TO  HELP  YOU 
STRAIGHTEN  OUT  YOUR  PROBLEMS.  OBVIOUSLY, 
EVERYONE  HERE  HAS  A PROBLEM  OR  YOU 
WOULDN’T  BE  HERE. 

“LATER  ON,  YOU’LL  BE  INTERVIEWED  IN- 
DIVIDUALLY ABOUT  YOUR  PROBLEM.  THE  MAJOR 
QUESTION  THE  INTERVIEWER  WILL  ASK  IS 
IF  YOU  WANT  TO  GET  OUT  OR  BE  A SOLDIER. 
THE  DECISION  YOU  MAKE  TODAY  WILL  AFFECT 
YOU  FOR  THE  REST  OF  YOUR  LIFE.  MAKE  SURE 
YOUR  HEADS  ARE  RIGHT  WHEN  YOU’RE  TALKING 
TO  THE  MAN.” 

After  the  briefing.  Smith  waits  for  his 
interview. 

The  interview  doesn’t  take  long,  usually 
from  five  to  30  minutes.  In  that  time.  Smith’s 
life  will  be  set  on  course  for  the  future.  Although 
the  PCF  company  and  battalion  commanders  will 
make  the  final  decisions.  Smith  will  tell  them  what 
he  wants  to  do  with  his  future — get  out  of  the 
Army  or  stay  in  and  complete  his  tour  of  duty. 

In  1978,  only  18.5  percent  of  the  9,464 
personnel  processed  through  the  PCFs  were 
returned  to  duty.  The  others  were  separated.  Of 
those  separated,  more  than  87  percent  were 
discharged  administratively,  primarily  under  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  10,  AR  635-200,  Discharge 
for  the  Good  of  the  Service. 

“Normally  we  do  the  best  we  can,  to  do 
what’s  best  for  the  individual  and  the  Army,” 
Sciba  says.  “If  there’s  any  possibility  to  re- 
store a person  to  duty,  we’re  going  to  do 

everything  we  can  to  do  it.  The  philosophy 
is  to  restore  as  many  of  these  people 
as  we  possibly  can. 

“But,  psychologists  will  tell  you  that 
thedeserter,  orthe  AWOL, particularly 
the  guy  who  goes  and  goes  and  goes. 


is  the  hardest  nut  for  the  Army  to  crack.  So  how 
much  effort  do  you  put  out  to  save  him  before 
you  finally  wash  your  hands  of  him  and  say  To 
hell  with  this.  Chapter  10  the  guy  and  get  him 
out!” 

Borgman,  the  brigade  commander,  agrees. 
“I  guess  the  tragic  thing  about  the  guy  in  the 
PCF  is  that  70  percent  of  those  people  are  totally 
apathetic.  I mean  in  whatever  area  you  want  to 
pick.  They  have  no  values,  and  if  you  can't  find 
a value  to  get  to,  you  have  to  write  them  off. 

“I  can  take  a guy  with  bad  values  right 
off  the  streets  and  appeal  to  a value.  But  for 
the  guy  who  has  no  values,  I can’t  appeal  to 
anything. 

“But  we  don't  railroad  anyone  out  of  the 
Army  here.  It’s  better  for  the  person  if  we  can 
get  him  to  soldier.  And  it’s  just  a lot  better  for 
the  government  if  we  can  retain  a guy  we’ve  got 
all  this  training  invested  in.” 

While  Smith  is  waiting  for  his  interview, 
a casual  who  has  been  “around”  talks  to  him. 
He’s  been  at  the  PCF  three  days  and  knows  all 
the  ropes.  “Man,  the  thing  to  do,”  he  says  to 
Smith,  “is  to  go  in  there  and  ask  for  a Chapter 
10.  You’ll  be  out  of  here  in  a few  days.” 

“What’s  a Chapter  10?”  Smith  asks. 

“Man,  don’t  you  know  anything?  If  you 
ask  for  a Chapter  10,  you  don’t  get  court-mar- 
tialed. You  just  get  discharged  and  you're  through 
with  the  Army.” 

“What  kind  of  discharge  will  I get?” 

“What  difference  does  it  make?  No  one 
cares  about  that  anymore.  Anyway,  you’ll  prob- 
ably get  a General  Discharge.” 

“Sounds  pretty  good,”  Smith  says. 

Actually,  it  sounds  too  good  to  be  true. 
According  to  the  GAO,  “about  90  percent  of  the 
Chapter  10  discharges  result  in  a discharge  under 
otherthan  honorable  conditions.  Such  a discharge 
can  limit  opportunities  for  civilian  employment 
and  adversely  affect  eligibility  for  veterans' 
benefits.” 

“There's  a real  perception  that  a bad 
discharge  doesn't  really  rattle  your  cage,”  Borg- 
man says.  “You  know,  I'm  getting  letters  from 
guys  that  I put  out  of  the  Army  under  the  old 
-208  and  -209,  15  or  16  years  ago,  asking  me  to 
reconsider  what  Idid.  That’sbecause  they  haven’t 
been  able  to  get  a decent  job.  And  that's  still 
true  today.” 

Unfortunately,  getting  Smith  to  believe 
that  is  difficult.  Here's  what  some  of  the  de- 
serter-returnees think: 

“I've  got  a job  when  I get  home.  I can 
work  on  an  oil  rig.  The  boss  don’t  care  what 


kind  of  discharge  I get.”  (He  doesn’t  think  about 
whether  his  next  boss  will  care.) 

”1  can  work  with  my  old  man.  I don't 
need  a good  discharge.”  (This  is  the  same 
individual  who  said  he  joined  the  Army  to  get 
away  from  his  old  man.) 

”1  guess  I'll  have  a family  some  day. 
I don't  know  what  my  kids  will  think  when  they 
find  out  I got  a bad  discharge.  I don't  think 
it  will  matter  to  them." 

Smith  has  a chance  to  think  things  over. 
He  listened  to  the  "barracks  lawyer,”  but  he’s 
also  been  remembering  what  it  was  like  out  there 
in  the  streets.  The  endless  hanging  around.  The 
odd  jobs  that  led  nowhere.  The  dim  prospects 
for  his  future.  These  are  all  still  waiting  for  him 
out  there.  He  makes  up  his  mind.  When  the 
time  comes,  he  tells  the  interviewer  he  wants 
to  stay  in  the  Army.  He  doesn't  know  if  he 
can  make  it,  but  he  wants  to  try. 

So  what  happens  to  him  now?  It's  difficult 
to  say.  He  may  get  an  Article  15  or  court-martial 
for  being  AWOL.  If  a court-martial  sentences 
him  to  confinement  he  could  be  sent  to  a 
retrainingbrigade  to  help  him  adjust  to  the  Army. 
Or  he  could  be  returned  directly  to  a unit  for 
duty.  The  main  thing  is  that  soon  it  will  all  be 
behind  him  and  he'll  have  a chance  to  start  over. 

But  it  won't  be  easy.  Remember,  80 
percent  of  the  people  who  go  AWOL  once,  go 
again.  Smith  will  need  all  the  help  he  can  get. 
First,  he'll  need  effective  leadership. 

“Effective  leadership?"  Borgman  says. 
"That's  when  a guy  says  T care  about  you, 
and  I expect  you  to  meet  these  standards.  If 
you  do  well,  I'm  going  to  stroke  you.  If  you 
do  badly,  you'll  pay  the  penalty.'  But  the  first 
thing  is,  ‘I  care  about  you.’ 

Help  and  Understanding.  Gen.  E.  C. 
Meyer, Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.putsit  another 
way.  In  discussing  the  chain  of  command  with 
SOLDIERS  (October  '79  issue)  he  said  there  is 
a problem  of  people  in  the  chain  becoming 
insensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  soldier.  "The 
first  sergeant  and  the  sergeant  major  have  heard 
the  same  problem  thousands  of  times  but  for 
the  private,  it’s  a first  time.  The  good  sergeants, 
the  good  NCOs  are  those  . . . who  understand 
that  for  each  private  that  problem  is  a first, 
and  somehow  they  have  to  be  sensitive  to  it.” 
According  to  the  GAO,  job  assignments 
also  affect  AWOL  rates,  regardless  of  education 
levels  and  mental  ability  of  the  people  concerned. 
“People  assigned  to  low-skill  or  undesirable  jobs 


have  much  higher  rates  of  AWOL  than  people 
assigned  to  higher  skill  jobs.” 

Not  all  jobs  in  the  Army  are  pleasant. 
Many  are  less  desirable  than  others.  But  the 
key  is  that  they  should  all  be  necessary.  And 
it's  important  for  the  soldier  to  know  that  his 
contribution  is  a real  one. 

“Such  factors  as  leadership  support, 
work  group  cooperation,  professional  esprit  de 
corps  and  job  challenge  also  have  positive 
effects  on  AWOLs,”  the  GAO  says. 

Sensitivity  within  the  chain  of  command 
can  help  uncover  personal  problems,  but  Smith 
and  people  like  him  shouldn’t  sit  around  waiting 
for  people  to  discover  a problem  exists.  They 
need  to  seek  help  when  they  need  it.  The  main 
place  to  go  is  the  chain  of  command.  But  that's 
not  the  only  place. 

“The  chaplain  is  really  someone  the 
soldier  can  talk  to,”  says  Chaplain  (Lt.  Col.) 
Donald  Clark,  Plans,  Programs  and  Policies 
Division, Office  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains.  “He's 
outside  of  the  chain  of  command  and  the  soldier 
can  talk  with  him.  The  soldier  has  got  someone 
to  share  his  problems  with  rather  than  having 
to  take  off  somewhere. 

“The  communication  is  privileged  when- 
ever a chaplain  acts  in  his  capacity  as  a 
clergyman.  That’s  helpful  to  know. 

“Many  times,  however,  if  a person  is 
going  to  get  the  help  he  needs,  the  problem  has 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  company  commander. 
I've  had  people  who  have  been  afraid  to  ask 
the  commander  for  a leave  or  pass.  Well,  he 
can  come  and  talk  to  me  about  it,  but  I can't 
give  him  a leave  or  pass.” 

The  Chaplain's  Support  Activity  also  has 
programs  designed  to  help  commanders  deal 
more  effectively  with  potential  AWOL  prob- 
lems. 

"Personal  Effectiveness  Training  is  a 
program  that  tries  to  help  first-time  supervisors 
understand  who  the  soldier  is  and  where  he's 
coming  from.  Knowing  about  the  soldier's 
background  and  past  life-style  may  assist  the 
supervisor  in  understanding  the  soldier  and 
maybe  cutting  down  on  some  of  these  AWOL 
problems.  It  may  help  get  to  the  man  ahead 
of  time,”  Clark  says. 

Smith  is  back  in  a unit  now.  He's  got 
a second,  and  maybe  a last  chance  to  succeed 
and  make  something  of  himself.  It  won’t  be  easy, 
but  help  is  available  if  he  wants  it.  It's  all  up 
to  his  chain  of  command,  and  HIM!  □ 


Duty-Honor-Country.  These  three 
hallowed  words  reverently  dictate 
what  you  ought  to  he.  what  you  can 
he.  what  you  will  he. 

— General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac  Arthur 
in  an  address  to  a class  of 
United  States  Military  Academy  cadets. 

FOR  177  years  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  (USMA)  at  West 
Point,  N.Y.  has  produced  officers 
dedicated  to  the  credo:  Duty, 
Honor,  Country. 

Located  on  the  Hudson 
River,  the  academy  takes  its  name 
from  a narrow  S-shaped  bend  in  the 
river  called  the  West  Point  by  the 
earliest  Dutch  settlers.  It  was  at  this 


point  that  the  colonials  gained  con- 
trol of  the  river  and  built  a fort. 

After  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  country's  leaders  urged  the 
creation  of  an  institution  devoted 
to  the  arts  and  sciences  of  war  in 
order  to  ease  the  Nation’s  military 
reliance  on  foreign  powers.  “Such 
a school  has  been  considered  by  me 
as  an  object  of  primary  importance 
to  this  country,’’  George  Washing- 
ton wrote.  In  1802,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son signed  legislation  establishing 
the  academy.  On  Independence  Day 
of  that  year,  West  Point  enrolled 
its  first  class  of  10  cadets. 

Four  years  of  a unique  blend 
of  academic,  physical,  military  and 


ethical  training  is  how  West  Point 
carries  out  its  mission. 

West  Point  is  unlike  civilian 
colleges.  The  difference  begins  with 
the  process  and  criteria  for  admis- 
sion. 

“To  be  considered  for  ad- 
mission, a prospective  candidate 
must  obtain  a nomination  from  an 
authorized  source,’’  says  Col. 
Manley  E.  Rogers,  director  of 
USMA  admissions. 

Most  of  the  nominations 
come  from  members  of  Congress. 
Approximately  25  percent  of  the 
Corps  of  Cadets  receive  their  nom- 
inations from  sources  other  than 
Congress.  A certain  number  of 
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cadetships  are  set  aside  each  year 
for  individuals  in  these  groups. 

For  example,  there  are  goals 
for  sons  and  daughters  of  career 
military  persons,  deceased  and  dis- 
abled veterans,  soldiers  missing  in 
action  and  persons  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor.  There  are  also 
spaces  for  enlisted  members  of 
active  and  reserve  forces,  ROTC 
cadets  and  graduates  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  Prepara- 
tory School. 

Academically  qualified  ap- 
plicants must  also  pass  the  West 
Point  physical  training  test  and  a 
medical  examination. 

“If  an  individual  passes  all 
three  hurdles,  he  or  she  goes  into 
competition  for  the  existing  vacan- 
cies,’’ Rogers  says. 

“Those  applicants  who  meet 
all  the  requirements  for  admission 
but  who  are  not  selected  for  a 
specific  vacancy  are  placed  on  a 
national  waiting  list.  Each  year  we 
make  about  350-450  selections  from 
the  waiting  list,’’  Rogers  says. 

“This  also  gives  us  a special 
selection  capability.  One  case 
comes  immediately  to  mind.  A 
youngster  who  came  from  an  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  family  had 
to  spend  all  of  his  spare  time  driving 
a school  bus.  He  had  no  time  to 
participate  in  extracurricular  activ- 
ities or  athletics  to  gather  points  that 
would  have  made  him  competitive 
with  his  contemporaries. 


Clockwise  from 
above  left:  Statue 
of  Col.  Sylvanus 
Thayer,  known  as 
the  “Father  of  the 
Military  Acade- 
my;” the  adminis- 
tration building  at 
West  Point;  cadets 
undergo  a rigorous 
training  schedule 
that  includes  ex- 
tensive classroom 
work  and  realistic 
military  exercises. 

Women  have  been 
part  of  the  school 
population  since 
1975.  They’re 
maintaining  the 
same  high  stand- 
ards as  men. 

“The  admissions  committee 
has  the  authority  and  responsibility 
to  do  something  about  this  sort  of 
individual  and  make  a special  se- 
lection,” Rogers  says. 

If  an  individual  is  not  picked 
for  admission  from  the  waiting  list, 
he  or  she  may  be  allowed  to  enlist 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
USMA  Preparatory  School,  Fort 
Monmouth,  N.J. 

The  reasons  individuals  seek 
an  education  at  the  military  academy 
are  varied. 

John  Ward,  a 23-year-old 
from  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.,  got 
his  nomination  by  attending  the  prep 
school.  “Before  Ienlisted,  I'dnever 
heard  of  West  Point  at  all,”  the 
senior  cadet  says. 


“I  enlisted  primarily  to  save 
money  to  go  to  college.  Before  then 
I’d  never  given  West  Point  any 
consideration.  In  basic  training  I 
was  asked,  based  on  my  aptitude 
test  scores,  if  I wanted  to  go  to  the 
prep  school.  I jumped  at  the  chance. 
I went  there  for  10  months,  liked 
it  and  got  an  appointment  to  West 
Point,”  he  says. 

ReginaTodd.from  Peekskill, 
N.Y.,  is  also  a 23-year-old  senior 
who  got  her  nominationby  attending 
the  prep  school.  She  enlisted  to  take 
a break  between  high  school  and 
college. 

When  Congress  opened  the 
prep  school  and  West  Point  to 
women  in  1975,  she  was  enrolled 
in  the  first  class. 
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“I  really  never  thought  about 
goingto  West  Point.  My  commander 
got  in  touch  with  me  and  asked  if 
I'd  consider  it,”  she  says.  Within 
a month,  the  orthopedic  specialist 
stationed  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  was 
on  her  way  to  becoming  a cadet. 

Steven  Schowalter,  another 
senior,  is  a 22-year-old  Army 
"brat.  " He  got  his  nomination  be- 
cause his  father  had  been  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor.  He  chose  a 
military  education  because  he  knew 
Army  life  and  thought  he'd  like  it. 

“My  dad  is  a career  soldier. 
He  seemed  like  he  enjoyed  what  he 
was  doing  and  I want  it,  too.  I want 
to  command  troops'.  That’s  why  I 
came  to  West  Point”  he  says. 

Plebe  (freshman)  Don  Ren- 


ner, 19,  of  LaHabre,  Calif.,  got  his 
nomination  three  ways.  ”1  had  a 
presidential  nomination  because  my 
father  had  been  in  the  service.  1 also 
had  Congressional  and  ROTC  nom- 
inations,” he  says. 

“Some  people  think  that  all 
Army  brats  want  to  go  to  West  Point 
because  dad  or  somebody  else  in 
the  family  had  gone  to  West  Point. 
This  isn’t  the  case.  1 came  to  West 
Point  because  I wanted  to  get  in- 
volved with  federal  agencies.  My 
main  objective  in  life  is  to  work  with 
people . I figured  I 'd  go  to  West  Point 
because  I wanted  to  be  the  best  I 
can  be.  I want  to  strive  for  that,” 
he  says. 

Cadet  First  Captain  (the 
cadet  equivalent  of  brigade  com- 
mander) Vincent  Brooks’  father  is 
a brigadier  general  and  his  brother 
a recent  West  Point  graduate. 
“Originally  I wasn't  going  to  come 
to  West  Point.  My  plans  were  to 
go  to  medical  school . Then  it  became 
medicine  in  the  Army,  then  medi- 
cine after  the  Army.  Finally,  I just 
tossed  medicine  out  the  window 
and  decided  to  come  to  West 
Point.  This  is  a place  where  I can 
exploit  everything  that  I have.  In- 
fantryismy  direction  now,”  he  says. 

A Denver,  Colo.,  native, 
senior  Mike  Ungar,  21,  got  a Con- 
gressional nomination  after  taking 
a vocational  interest  test  in  high 
school.  “My  counselor  recom- 
mended 1 take  the  test  and  then 
recommended  I apply  to  the  acade- 
mies,” he  says. 

Plebe  Bonnie  Brouse,  an  18- 
year-old  from  San  Francisco, Calif., 
also  got  a Congressional  appoint- 
ment. “Fve  always  been  really 
patriotic  and  I wanted  a good  edu- 
cation. My  dad  suggested  1 apply 
to  the  military  academies.  I thought 
it  was  a joke,  but  I applied  to  all 
of  them  anyway.  When  I was  ac- 
cepted, I couldn't  believe  it.  It  was 
something  nobody  else  was  doing,” 
she  says. 

Twenty-one-year-old  junior 
Michael  Lessel  from  Rockville, 
Md.,  decided  to  come  to  West  Point 
for  financial  reasons. 

“I  wanted  to  go  to  Duke 
University  but  I didn't  think  I could 
afford  it.  My  older  brother 


graduated  from  the  Air  Force 
Academy  last  year.  My  uncle 
graduated  from  here  in  1950.  My 
parents  pushed  it  a lot.  I went  to 
junior  ROTC  and  got  a nomination 
from  there.  I had  Congressional 
nominations  to  both  West  Point  and 
the  Air  Force  Academy,”  he  says. 

“I  applied  to  West  Point 
twice,”  says  Senior  Cadet  Joan 
Smith.  “The  first  year  I applied  to 
all  the  academies.  They  weren’t 
accepting  women.  The  second  year 
I only  applied  to  West  Point  because 
it  was  the  logical  choice  since  I was 
in  Army  ROTC  at  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity. 

“While  at  Rutgers  I noticed 
all  the  problems  people  were  having 
trying  to  get  jobs.  The  military 
seemed  like  an  appealing  way  to  get 
some  experience  in  a career  field. 
There  seemed  to  be  a lot  of  openings 
and  possibilities  for  careers.  In 
effect,  at  West  Point  you're  an 
apprentice  for  four  years.  You  get 
acollege  education  and  really  strong 
management  skills  that  will  help  you 
with  any  job  you  have,  whether 
civilian  or  military,”  she  says. 

The  objectives  of  the  acade- 
my are  to  provide  each  cadet  with 
a broad  college  education  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  It's  designed  to  de- 
velop a strong  sense  of  duty  and 
the  attributes  of  integrity,  discipline 
and  motivation,  all  of  which  are 
necessary  to  lead. 

For  most  men . the  matter  of  learning 
is  one  of  personal  preference.  But 
for  Army  officers,  the  obligation  to 
learn,  to  grow  in  their  profession  is 
clearly  a public  duty. 

— General  of  the  Army  Omar  Bradley 

The  system  of  education  and 
the  principles  of  academic  and  mili- 
tary training  at  the  academy  were 
established  by  Col.  Sylvanus 
Thayer,  academy  superintendent 
from  1817  to  1833. 

Thayer,  a West  Point 
graduate  and  instructor  from  1809 
to  1811,  is  known  as  the  “Father 
of  the  Military  Academy”  because 
of  his  innovations.  Aware  of  the 
Nation's  need  for  engineers,  he 
made  civil  engineering  the  heart  of 
the  curriculum. 
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Thayer  demanded  strict  ad- 
herence to  discipline  and  made 
promotions  at  the  academy  a matter 
of  achievement  rather  than  family 
or  financial  background.  He  em- 
phasized regular  study  habits  and 
required  that  every  cadet  pass  every 
course  or  repeat  it. 

The  academic  program  has 
been  revised  over  the  years  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  new  technology 
and  the  changing  world  butThayer’s 
methods  and  standards  still  exist  at 
the  academy. 

West  Point's  academic  cur- 
riculum consists  of  a core  program 
supplemented  by  an  elective  pro- 
gram. The  study  of  social  sciences 
and  humanities  makes  up  half  the 
core  curriculum.  Mathematics, 
sciences  and  engineering  courses 
make  up  the  balance. 

Graduates  receive  a Bache- 
lor of  Science  degree  in  engineering. 
Through  the  elective  program, 
cadets  can  minor  in  one  of  four  areas 
of  concentration:  basic  sciences; 
applied  sciences  and  engineering; 
humanities ; or  national  security  and 
public  affairs. 

With  a cadet-to-instructor 
ratio  of  eight  to  one,  “education  is 
much  more  personalized,”  says 
Senior  Cadet  Smith.  “The  largest 
class  I have  is  probably  17  people. 
At  Rutgers,  the  smallest  class  I had 
was  about  30  people.  That  helps 
when  you  need  tutoring.  The 
instructor  knows  what  your 
strengths  and  weaknesses  are.” 

The  training  on  the  athletic  fields , 
which  produces  in  a superlative 
degree  the  attributes  of  fortitude, 
self-control,  resolution,  courage, 
mental  agility  and  of  course,  physi- 
cal development,  is  one  completely 
fundamental  to  an  efficient  soldier. 
— General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac  Arthur 

As  superintendent  of  West 
Point  from  1919  to  1922,  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  established  an 
intensive  athletic  program  which 
was  then,  and  is  today,  a part  of 
every  cadet's  daily  life. 

All  cadets  must  participate  in 
at  least  one  of  the  intramural  or  club 
sports  available  at  West  Point.  In 
addition,  all  must  attend  four 
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standard  physical  education 
courses. 

Selected  cadets  alsocompete 
in  intercollegiate  athletics,  which 
began  with  the  first  Army-Navy 
football  game  in  1890. 

A soldier  cannot  be  created  by  a 
formula  of  speech  nor  by  the  vanity 
of  valor.  It  takes  not  less  than  a 
dozen  men  six-and-thirty  long 
months  to  hammer  and  temper  him 
into  the  image  of  his  Maker  and  fit 
him  for  the  performance  of  his 
duties. 

— Homer  Lea 

The  II -month  school  year 
consistsof  nine  months  of  academic 
study  and  two  months  of  military 
training  during  the  summer.  During 
the  academic  year,  only  two  hours 
each  week  are  dedicated  to  military 
instruction. 

New  cadets  begin  their 
fourth  class  or  plebe  (freshman) 
year  with  Cadet  Basic  Training. 
Known  as  “beast  barracks,”  the 
new  cadets  spend  eight  weeks 
learning  military  courtesy,  how  to 
wear  their  uniforms,  how  to  prepare 
their  rooms  for  inspection  and  how 
to  march  in  parades.  Long  foot 
marches,  land  navigation  exercises, 
rifle  marksmanship  and  tactical  ma- 
neuvers are  parts  of  their  training. 
“Beast”  teaches  them  to  respond 
quickly  under  mental  and  physical 
stress. 

During  the  academic  year, 
plebes  focus  on  military  heritage, 
standards  of  professional  behavior, 
small  unit  training  and  physical 
education. 

Plebes  may  speak  to  upper 
class  cadets  only  when  spoken  to 
or  when  conducting  business.  Dur- 
ing their  first  semester,  they  must 
always  be  at  attention  while  stand- 
ing, and  at  a modified  position  of 
attention  while  sitting  and  walking. 

Meals  are  family-style  affairs 
with  10  cadets  from  the  same  com- 
pany but  from  different  classes  at 
each  table.  Plebes  have  specific 
jobs:  They  serve  as  beverage  cor- 
porals or  gunners,  responsible  for 
passing  out  dessert.  Along  with 
these  duties,  they  must  know  the 
food  and  drink  preferences  of  the 


upperclass  cadets. 

Plebes  acquire  endless  de- 
merits and  undergo  constant  cor- 
rection by  upperclass  cadets. 

Before  coming  to  West  Point, 
Renner  attended  New  Mexico  Mili- 
tary Institute.  There,  freshmen  had 
to  go  through  a “rat  system”  which 
is  very  similar  to  West  Point's  fourth 
class  system. 

“I  thought  I'd  be  very  cal- 
loused to  everything.  I figured 
someone  could  yell  in  my  face  all 
day  and  I wouldn't  think  twiceabout 
it.  Well,  I did  think  twice  about  it. 
It  hit  home  very  deeply.  Here,  you 
not  only  have  the  awe  of  the  fourth 
class  system  but  the  entire 
aspect — inspiration — of  West 

Point.  This  is  something  I've  been 
trying  to  achieve  for  years  and 
years,”  he  says. 

Todd  says,  “the  fourth  class 
system  is  a good  healthy  system. 
I think  it  teaches  you  how  tofunction 
under  stress  and  manage  your  time. 


For  me,  I never  thought  I had  a 
memorizing  capability.  But  with  all 
the  knowledge  1 had  to  learn,  1 felt 
a healthy  respect  for  the  system. 
It  helped  me  a great  deal  academi- 
cally and  I've  developed  a sense  of 
self-confidence  in  my  abilities." 

Witha  handshake,  plebes  are 
"recognized"  by  the  upper-classes 
in  May,  thus  ending  a difficult  fourth 
class  year. 

"Yearlings"  (sophomores) 
begin  their  third  class  year  with  two 
months  of  summer  training  at  West 
Point's  Camp  Buckner.  Patrolling, 
artillery  firing,  rifle  marksmanship, 
rappelling,  hand-to-hand  combat, 
mine  warfare,  demolitions,  field 
communications  and  wilderness 
survival  make  up  most  of  this 
training.  One  week  is  spent  at  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.,  for  familiarization  with 
tank,  cavalry  and  air  defense 
operations. 

The  second  academic  year 
builds  upon  the  first  year's  instruc- 


tion in  basic  unit  tactics.  During  their 
second  summer,  cadets  assume 
leadership  positions  within  their 

class. 

Throughout  the  last  two 
years,  cadets  will  hold  positions 
such  as  supply  sergeant,  squad 
leader,  activity  sergeant,  S-l  or 
company  commander. 

Each  class  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  military  training  of  the 
classes  below  them . The  first  captain 
oversees  the  activities  of  the  Corps 
of  Cadets.  As  the  highest  ranking 
cadet,  he  is  the  commandant's  stu- 
dent contact  with  the  corps. 

The  summer  of  the  second 
class  year  is  devoted  to  the  adven- 
ture training  and  troop  experience. 
"Cows”  (juniors)  choose  among 
fighting  through  jungles  in  Panama, 
cross-country  snowshoeing  and 
skiing  in  Alaskan  northern  warfare 
training,  night  patrolling  and  sur- 
vival in  Ranger  school,  parachuting 
during  airborne  training  or  practic- 


ing survival  techniques  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  in  Colorado. 

Duty  with  a Regular  Army 
platoon  comes  next  in  what  is  called 
Cadet  Troop  Leader  Training 
(CTLT)  in  the  United  States,  Pana- 
ma or  Germany.  During  CTLT 
cadets  gain  practical  experience  as 
platoon  leaders. 

"Cows"  concentrate  on 
combined  arms  operations  at  ma- 
neuver battalion  level  during  the 
academic  year. 

“Firsties”  (seniors)  spend 
the  summer  training  third  class 
cadets  at  Camp  Buckner  or  training 
new  cadets  during  beast  barracks. 

During  the  academic  year, 
using  Army  units  as  classroom 
examples,  senior  cadets  conduct 
and  evaluate  small  unit  training. 
They  deal  with  real-life  situations 
which  may  beencountered  onactive 
duty. 

In  January,  before  May 
graduation,  firsties  choose  their 
branch.  In  February  they  choose 
assignments  they  would  like  to  have. 

"It’s  based  on  your  rank  in 
class.  If  you're  way  up  in  the  top 
of  the  class,  you  get  yourfirst  choice 
of  branch  and  unit  assignment.  The 
higher  up  you  are,  the  better  off 
you  are,"  Ward  says. 

From  August  to  May  cadets 
attendclassessixdaysa  week.  After 
class,  they  participate  in  sports.  In 
addition  they  have  their  duties  in 
the  chain  of  command.  With  all  of 
this,  there  isn't  much  time  left. 

"Learning  how  to  manage 
yourtime  isone  of  the  hardestthings 
to  do,”  Ward  says.  "You  think 
‘Flow  am  I going  to  fit  all  this  stuff 
in?' 

"What  I miss  most  is  thetime 
to  just  sit  down,  stare  off  into  space 
and  just  think.  Now  I don't  have 
any  time.  I'm  always  moving,” 
Brouse  says. 

There  is,  however,  a wide 
rangeof  athletic, cultural,  socialand 
recreational  pursuits  available. 

There  are  more  than  70clubs, 
suchasthe  Astronomy  Club,  Debate 
Council  and  Forum  and  the  Cadet 
Fine  Arts  Forum  which  supplement 
cadet  studies.  These  contribute  not 
only  to  cadet  morale  but  to  their 
all-around  development  as  well. 
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Even  if  they  had  the  time, 
cadets  don't  have  much  money. 
They  are  paid  half  the  salary  of 
second  lieutenants — $375  a month. 
Out  of  this  comes  their  expenses 
which  include  uniforms,  textbooks, 
activities  fees,  personal  services 
such  as  laundry  and  dry  cleaning, 
clothing  alterations  and  haircuts 
and,  of  course,  taxes  and  other 
deductions. 

West  Point  prides  itself  on 
achieving  change  within  tradition. 
Over  the  years  much  has  changed 
at  the  Academy. 

Plebes  may  now  “fall  out” 
or  be  at  ease  during  the  second 
semester  of  the  fourth  class  year. 
Except  for  parades  and  special 
occasions, cadets  no  longerwearthe 
formal  uniforms  of  former  days. 
More  electives  have  been  added  to 
the  curriculum  to  allow  for  greater 
educational  pursuits.  Perhaps  the 
biggest  change  West  Point  faced  in 
recent  years  was  the  integration  of 
women  into  the  Corps  of  Cadets. 

“When  1 was  at  the  prep 
school,  we  had  the  first  class  of 
women.  To  be  frank,  I was  against 
it  then.  Now  that  they’ve  been  in 
the  class  for  five  years  I have  no 
problems  with  it  at  all,”  Ward  says. 

“When  we  got  here  we  had 
no  women  above  us,”  Todd  says. 
“We're  constantly  taking  part  in  the 
change — being  squad  leaders  last 


year  and  going  to  beast  this  year 
in  positions  in  the  chain  of  com- 
mand. Atfirst,  whena  womanwould 
get  out  in  front  of  a platoon,  every- 
body would  break  out  laughing.  The 
women  in  the  lower  classes  don't 
see  that.  It  just  doesn't  happen  any 
more.  It’s  not  tolerated  by  the 
administration  and  a lot  of  our  peers 
don’t  tolerate  it  any  more  either. 
It's  not  the  going  norm  now.  It's 
gotten  much  better.  I feel  we  are 
a part  of  our  class.” 

Many  see  the  integration  of 
women  into  academy  ranks  as  a 
good  thing.  “When  we  graduate, 
we’re  going  into  a service  and  a 
world  which  has  women  serving  in 
roles  as  our  seniors,  subordinates 
and  peers.  Now  is  the  time  to  learn 
how  to  deal  with  that.  This  is  the 
training  ground  right  here.  That’s 
the  advantage  we  have,”  Brooks 
says. 

The  Honor  Code  which  came 
under  scrutiny  with  the  cheating 
scandal  a few  years  ago  hasn't 
changed . Originally  set  up  by  cadets 
themselves,  the  code  states:  “A 
cadet  will  not  lie,  cheat  or  steal  nor 
tolerate  those  who  do.” 

Since  its  establishment , West 
Point  has  graduated  men  who  later 
went  on  to  serve  their  country  well 
in  a variety  of  military  and  civilian 
capacities. 

West  Point  grads  dominated 


the  high  commands  of  both  sides 
during  the  Civil  War.  Among  them 
were  Generals  Grant,  Sherman, 
Sheridan,  Beauregard,  Meade,  Lee, 
Johnston,  Bragg,  Longstreet  and 
Confederate  President  Jefferson 
Davis. 

Recent  military  history 
brings  to  mind  such  names  as  Gen- 
erals John  J.  Pershing,  Douglas 
MacArthur,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
Creighton  Abrams  and  Alexander 
M.  Haig-  Jr. 

George  Washington  Goeth- 
als  was  called  upon  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  to  complete  the 
Panama  Canal  after  other  engineers 
had  failed.  The  wings  and  dome  of 
the  National  Capitol  were  complet- 
ed under  the  supervision  of  Mont- 
gomery C.  Meigs. 

Col.  Edwin  Aldrin  became 
the  second  man  to  walk  on  the  moon. 
Lt.  Col.  Edward  White  was  the  first 
man  to  walk  in  space.  Col.  Frank 
Borman  commanded  man's  first 
orbital  flight  around  the  moon.  Mi- 
chael Collins,  Col.  David  Scott  and 
Major  Alfred  M.  Worden  also 
pioneered  space  exploration.  Al- 
though all  were  Air  Force  officers, 
they  received  their  undergraduate 
education  at  West  Point. 

West  Point  is  not  only  the 
home  of  the  Nation's  oldest  military 
academy;  it  is  the  oldest  American 
military  installation  still  in  use. 

As  far  as  records  show,  the 
military  academy  was  the  first 
school  to  use  class  rings  as  a class 
symbol.  The  class  of  1835  was  the 
first  to  use  them.  They  bore  the 
motto:  “Danger  Brings  Forth 

Friendship.”  Every  West  Point 
class  has  used  a ring  as  a class 
symbol  since  1837,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1879  when  cuff  links  were 
substituted. 

Heritage,  tradition  and  leg- 
ends are  all  parts  of  what  make  West 
Point  and  life  as  a cadet  special. 

Some  who  come  to  West 
Point  find  its  granite  buildings  and 
high  standards  aren't  for  them . They 
usually  leave  the  first  year.  Others 
go  on  to  receive  the  gold  bar  of  the 
second  lieutenant  and  take  their 
hard  earned  place  inthe  “LongGray 
Line”  dedicated  to  Duty.  Honor, 
Country.  □ 
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a dozen  aircraft  . . . and  know  where  they 
all  are,  what  I've  told  each  of  them,  and 
not  ‘crash'  any  of  them.” 

Being  able  to  do  all  that  at  once  is 
a mark  of  special  pride  among  control  tower 
operators.  Although  they  handle  some  3,200 
landings  and  take-offs  a month,  the  20 
controllers  at  Davison  have  never  made  a 
fatal  mistake. 

“It's  our  job,”  shrugs  SFC  Nelson 
Grayson,  NCO  in  charge  of  tower  opera- 
tions. “we're  here  to  ensure  air  traffic 
safety.” 

The  radio  breaks  in  with  a request 
for  clearance.  Another  plane  is  warming  up. 
A third  aircraft  wants  to  land.  The  lull  is 
over.  Today,  troops  will  be  lifted  to  Fort 
A.P.  Hill,  Va.  There  will  be  a med-evac 
run  or  two,  several  VIP  flights — and  maybe 
another  1927  biplane.  Each  one  will  need 
instructions  from  the  tower. 


Back  in  the  early  days  of  flying,  the 
closest  thing  to  a control  tower  was  a piece 
of  red  cloth  attached  to  a post.  If  the  cloth 
was  flapping,  it  told  pilots  which  way  the 
wind  was  blowing.  If  it  was  stiff,  you  knew 
the  runway  was  frozen.  And  if  it  was  gone, 
you  could  assume  there  had  been  a hurri- 
cane. 

It  worked  just  fine,  except  it  couldn’t 
tell  you  that  you  were  trying  to  take-off  when 
someone  else  was  trying  to  land.  It  didn’t 
help  much  when  two  planes  were  trying  to 
land  on  the  same  piece  of  pasture,  either. 

A lot  of  pilots  got  banged  up  before 
someone  decided  they  needed  an  air  traffic 
cop  on  the  ground. 

Today,  thousands  of  air  traffic  con- 
trollers work  around  the  clock,  savingplanes 
and  lives  with  cool-headed  instructions, 
advice  and  warnings.  Nearly  1,800  of  them 
are  in  the  Army,  working  at  Army  airstrips 
and  helipads  all  over  the  globe. 

For  the  past  10  years,  all  of  the  Army’s 
controllers  have  learned  their  trade  at  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala. 

Not  everyone  is  good  enough  to  get 
into  Air  Traffic  Control  (ATC)  School,  or 
get  through  the  course.  It  takes  a special 
kind  of  person. 

A clean  record  and  above  average 
intelligence  are  required.  You  also  have  to 
pass  a flight  physical  that  is  so  tough  you 
can  fail  it  for  things  you  never  knew  were 
wrong  with  you. 

Studies  show  that  successful  con- 
trollers are  practical,  tough-minded  folks 
who  don't  rattle  easily.  They  have  strong 
egos,  are  self-sufficient,  and  worry  less  than 


most  people. 

After  they  get  in  to  ATC  school,  most 
students  find  that  having  had  some  college 
helps  them  get  through  the  course.  Beginning 
students  have  about  two  weeks  to  prepare 
for  a complex  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration Control  Tower  Operator  exam.  To 
pass  it,  they  must  know  flight  regulations 
and  understand  the  flight  traffic  system . Even 
more  difficult  is  learning  the  strange  language 
spoken  in  the  air.  In  flying  jargon,  terms 
like  NOTAM,  PIREP,  VORTAC,  TACAN 
and  RAREP  are  more  common  than  verbs. 

Self-paced  learning  methods  and 
skilled  instructorsensurethat  more  than  nine 
out  of  10  students  pass  the  FAA  test.  “All 
instructors  at  the  school  are  professional 
air  traffic  controllers,”  says  Lindel  Allen, 
chief  of  the  advanced  training  branch. 
“Many  of  them  are  civilians  with  more  than 
20  years  experience.” 

“That  test  was  difficult,  but  preparing 
for  it  was  even  worse,”  says  Pvt. 2 LaDonna 
McLemore , a student  from  the  Indiana  Army 
National  Guard.  Those  who  pass  it  are 
“certified”  by  the  FAA  for  further  training. 

“Each  stage  of  training  is  harder  than 
the  one  before.  Next,  we  have  to  memorize 
a local  area  map  so  we  can  help  if  a pilot 
gets  lost,”  McLemore  says. 

Memorizing  an  aviation  map  that 
covers  much  of  lower  Alabama  is  only  part 
of  the  next  phase.  Students  must  also  learn 
about  weather,  general  operating  methods, 
and  the  correct  phrasing  they  must  use  in 
handling  aircraft  by  radio. 

“After  the  FAA  exam,  we  really 
expand  on  everything  they’ve  gotten  to  see 


Runway  mock-ups  in 
the  classroom  help 
students  meet  every 
possible  emergency 
situation  before  they 
handle  real  aircraft. 
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over  their  first  two  weeks,”  says  Sp5  Richard 
Wooters,  an  instructor.  “That's  when  ev- 
erything they’ve  learned  starts  to  come 
together.” 

By  the  fourth  week,  students  have 
to  start  using  all  the  procedures  they’ve 
studied  in  books.  They  have  to  clear,  instruct 
and  land  imaginary  aircraft  while  they  run 
a mock  control  tower  in  the  classroom. 

“I  haven't  crashed  any  (simulated) 
planes,”  says  Sgt.  Marty  Ferguson,  a stu- 
dent. “But  you  could  if  you  didn’t  stay  awake 
and  alert  every  second  of  the  time. 

“When  we  first  got  here,  they  put 
us  through  a situation  in  which  we  brought 
one  aircraft  down  in  another  one’s  airspace. 
They  said  it  was  nothing  to  worry  about, 
since  it  was  only  simulated.  But  it  shook 
me  up!  Now,  I drink  two  cups  of  coffee 
before  I come  to  class  in  the  morning! 

“The  hardest  part  is  applying  every- 
thing I’ve  learned  from  the  books.  I didn’t 
expect  it  to  be  this  difficult,  but  so  far  I’ve 
done  well. 

“A  lot  of  people  can't  get  through 
it.  Those  who  do,  deserve  the  job.  It’s  quite 
a challenge,”  Ferguson  says. 

After  working  in  a manual  control 
lab,  the  class  is  divided  in  two  sections — 
tower  operators  (MOS  93H)  and  radar 
operators  (93J),  each  of  which  goes  on  to 
special  training  in  the  separate  jobs.  For 
each  group,  the  training  becomes  even  more 
intense. 

During  the  month  of  advanced  train- 
ingthat  follows,  both  groups  switch  between 
academic  and  hands-on  training. 

Tower  operators  spend  much  of  their 
time  practicing  in  control  tower  positions 
in  which  they  will  one  day  work  with  actual 
air  traffic.  To  get  through  this  part  of  the 
course,  students  have  to  learn  to  keep  the 
position,  direction  and  altitude  of  several 
aircraft  in  their  heads  at  one  time.  The 
aircraft  are  all  going  in  separate  directions, 
at  varying  rates  of  speed.  The  airplanes 
aren't  real,  but  the  stress  of  working  with 
them  is. 

Under  the  constant  pressure  of 
keeping  pilots  aloft  and  alive,  students  have 
been  known  to  throw  their  headsets,  kick 
chairs,  and  walk  out  of  the  simulated  control 
tower.  Some  never  come  back. 

To  weed  out  unstable  people  who 
might  do  the  same  thing  on  the  job,  instruc- 
tors look  for  tell-tale  signs  of  stress  in  their 
students:sweating,  jumpiness, tears  and  tics. 

“We  have  to  make  sure  we  turn  out 
people  with  the  potential  to  be  controllers,” 
Allen  says. 
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“Our  students  are  highly  qualified, 
upper-crust  people,”  says  Maj.  Jerry  Elliott, 
chief.  Air  Traffic  Control  Division.  “They're 
some  of  the  best  the  Army  gets.  A lot  of 
them  want  nothing  more  than  to  be  an  air 
traffic  controller.  But  when  they  have  the 
headset  on,  and  have  toevaluate  a situation, 
some  find  they  can't  so  it.” 

It's  not  any  easier  for  students  in  the 
radar  course.  Much  of  their  month  is  spent 
working  with  radar  sets  that  are  hooked  up 
to  a computer.  The  Sigma  V computer  can 
put  as  many  as  40  aircraft  on  the  screen 
in  front  of  them.  Each  aircraft  can  be  going 
a different  direction  and  speed. 

“This  is  the  most  modern  concept 
in  teaching  radar  air  traffic  control  in  the 
world,”  says  SFC  James  Peterson,  NCO 
in  charge  of  the  Advance  Branch.  “It's 
capable  of  duplicating  any  situation  that 
could  occur  in  the  field.” 

After  13  weeks  of  pressure-packed 
training,  students  have  learned  how  to 
handle  almost  all  the  problems  air  traffic 
controllers  see  in  peacetime.  During  the  last 
phase  of  training,  they  must  find  out  how 
it’s  done  in  combat. 


In  deployment  training,  students  get 
their  first  look  at  the  squat,  green  vans  the 
Army  uses  in  the  boondocks.  After  they 
learn  how  to  set  up  and  use  the  portable 
air  traffic  control  equipment,  students  are 
sent  out  to  work  with  it  in  the  field.  There, 
under  the  eyes  of  a qualified  instructor, 
students  find  themselves  handling  live  air 
traffic  from  Fort  Rucker,  under  simulated 
combat  conditions. 

In  Vietnam,  most  airfields  had  Army 
controllers.  Theirs  is  an  untold  story  of 
dedication  that  smacks  of  heroism.  Back 
then,  the  only  Army  control  towers  that 
didn’t  have  shrapnel  damage  were  brand 
new.  As  one  veteran  controller  recalls, 
“When  Charlie  threw  rockets  at  us,  the  first 
one  to  hit  the  base  was  usually  within  100 
yards  of  the  control  tower.  Airfields  were 
a prime  target.” 

MSgt.  Kenneth  Knight  ran  an  airstrip 
near  the  enemy’s  largest  jungle  base  camp. 
He  says,  “I  still  remember  my  first  day  at 
Quan  Loi.  I got  there  at  3 in  the  afternoon 
and  they  hit  us  at  7:30  that  night. 

“We  had  a 20  foot  tower  at  Quan 
Loi.  The  top  part  had  a sand  bag  wall  around 
it.  When  they  hit  our  camp,  we’d  hit  the 
floor  and  wait  it  out.  Sometimes  it  got  so 
bad,  we  had  to  call  (our  artillery)  to  cease 
fire  so  we  could  get  an  aircraft  in." 


It  takes  most  people  nearly  four 
months  to  get  through  the  Air  Traffic  Con- 
troller Course.  Even  then,  they  aren’t  full- 
fledged  controllers.  That  takes  another  six 
months  of  on-the-job  training. 

Graduates  may  be  assigned  to  air- 
fields in  the  states , or  as  far  away  as  Germany 
and  Korea.  Some  will  go  to  major  fields, 
like  Simmons  Army  Airfield,  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.,  where  the  traffic  count  passed  250,000 
last  year.  No  matter  where  they  go,  they 
must  start  out  as  trainees. 

“When  they  come  out  of  the  school, 
they  have  the  FAA  certificate,”  says  SFC 
Don  Roberts,  facility  chief  at  Fort  Rucker’s 
Hooper  Army  Airfield.  “It’s  not  much  more 
thanalicense  tolearn.  Theydon’t  havemuch 
on-the-job  training  so  they  have  to  work 
under  a rated  controller  for  six  months. 
We  give  them  intensive  training  here  and 
turn  them  into  real  air  traffic  controllers. 
They  then  can  be  rated  by  FAA  as  being 
qualified  air  traffic  controllers,”  Roberts 
says. 


Top  left,  learning  air 
traffic’s  cryptic 
abbreviations  is  part 
of  the  job.  Bottom 
left,  an  instructor 
points  out  a mistake 
in  the  classroom  that 
could  be  critical  in 
the  skies.  Above, 
after  ten  rigorous 
months,  students 
enter  duty  as  fully 
qualified  air  traffic 
controllers. 


It  takes  a top-notch  person  10  months 
of  hard  work  to  reach  rated  air  traffic 
controller  status.  Yet  most  of  their  work 
is  never  seen  or  noticed  by  the  public.  In 
the  Army,  there  are  no  special  badges, 
insignia,  or  extra  monthly  pay  for  control- 
lers. For  them,  the  job  is  its  own  reward. 

“It’s  hard  to  learn,  and  it  keeps  you 
on  your  toes  all  the  time,  but  it’s  an  exciting 
job,”  says  SSgt  John  Geiger,  a controller. 
“If  you  can  say  you’re  an  air  traffic  control- 
ler, it  means  a lot!”  □ 
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Ain’t  no  use  in  goin’  home; 

Jody’s  got  your  girl  and  gone. . 
Am  I right  or  wrong? 

You’re  right. 

Am  I right  or  wrong? 

You’re  right. 

Sound  off — 


One,  two,  three,  four,  one,  two 
—THREE,  FOUR. 


Capt.  Gardner  M.  Nason 


WHO  IS  THIS  GUY,  JODY? 
Where  did  he  come  from?  Was  he 
a real  soldier  at  one  time,  or  is  he 
an  imaginary  character?  SOLDIERS 
tried  to  find  out. 

Whenever  the  question  was 
asked,  “Who’s  Jody?’’  the  reaction 
and  answer  were  the  same.  First, 
there  was  a thoughtful  pause.  Then, 
a shy  smile  and  a twinkle  of  the 
eye  lit  up  the  face.  “Why,  he’s  the 
guy  stepping  out  with  your  girl  while 
you’re  off  somewhere  performing 
your  military  service,’’  said  soldiers 
both  old  and  young.  Nobody  needed 
to  be  asked  twice. 

Jody  seems  to  be  part  of  the 
military  experience  for  just  about 
everyone  who  has  put  on  the  uni- 
form. Crusty,  brown-boot  sergeants 
major  give  just  about  the  same 
description  of  Jody  as  brand  new 
green  privates.  Jody  was  the  guy 
going  in  the  back  door  while  you 
were  walking  down  the  front  walk. 

Ain’t  no  use  in  lookin’  back; 

Jody’s  got  your  Cadillac. 

Am  I right  or  wrong? 

You’re  right. 

Am  I right  or  wrong? 

You’re  right. 


Sound  off — 

One.  two,  three,  four,  one,  two 

—THREE,  FOUR. 

“Jody  was  well-established 
in  June  of  1955,”  according  toCSM 
Thomas  J.  Piasecki  of  the  Army’s 
Sergeants  Major  Academy  at  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas.  That’s  when  he  came 
into  the  service.  One  of  his  first 
duties  was  pulling  guard  at  the 
stockade  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

“The  prisoners  in  the  stock- 
ade referred  to  their  dismounted 
drill  as  the  Jody  march,  or  Jody 
steps,”  Piasecki  recalls. 

“I’ ve  always  thought  of  Jody 
in  a derogatory  way,”  he  says. 
“Jody  was  the  guy  who  was  making 
time  with  your  girlfriend  while  you 
were  overseas.  I think  Jody  ori- 
ginated in  World  War  II.  Jody 
represented  the  guy  back  home  who 
was  a 4-F'er.” 

Ain’t  no  use  in  callin’  home; 

Jody’s  on  the  telephone. 

Am  I right  or  wrong? 

You’re  right. 

Am  I right  or  wrong? 

You’re  right. 

Sound  off — 

One,  two,  three,  four,  one,  two 

—THREE,  FOUR. 


Some  old  soldiers  think  that 
Jody  may  date  back  to  World  War 
I,  but  nothing  could  be  found  to  I 
substantiate  the  claim.  Jody  seems  1 
to  be  a part  of  military  folklore,  f 
Songs  and  chants  about  Jody  have  1 
been  passed  down  from  generations 
of  soldiers  by  word  of  mouth. 
Probably  the  origin  of  the  term 
“Jody”  is  lost  in  the  memories  of 
veterans  who  themselves  are  gone. 

Sp5Jim  Etterwrote  an  article 
for  The  Fort  Sill  Cannoneer  last  June 
in  which  he  said  that  cadences  which 
refer  to  Jody  are  called  the  “Duck- 
worth Chant.”  His  research  indi- 
cated a Pvt.  Duckworth  wrote  Jody 
cadences  during  World  War  II. 

Some  old-timers  think  the 
name,  Jody,  may  be  derived  from 
the  nickname,  GI  Joe.  1st  Sgt. 
Thomas  C.  Pendergraft,  Target  Ac- 
quisition Battery,  26th  Field  Artil- 
lery, 82d  Airborne  Division,  Fort 
Bragg,  N .C . , says  that  the  name  may 
be  a form  of  “Joe  D.”  referring  to 
some  anonymous  fellow  back  home 
whom  soldiers  universally  fear  and 
despise.  Others  argue  that  there  is 
no  significance  to  the  name. 

“It’s  just  a nickname  for  the 
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guy  back  on  the  block,”  says  1st 
Sgt.  Owen  A.  Ivey,  Headquarters 
and  Service  Battery,  1st  Battalion 
(Airborne),  319th  Field  Artillery, 
Fort  Bragg. 

Airborne  soldier  don’t  be  blue; 

Jody’s  got  your  sister  too. 

Am  I right  or  wrong? 

You’re  right. 

Am  I right  or  wrong? 

You’re  right. 

Sound  off — 

One,  two,  three,  four,  one,  two 
—THREE,  FOUR. 

While  Jody  has  a negative 
meaning  for  older  soldiers,  younger 
soldiers  associate  Jody  with  more 
positive  feelings.  Ask  a new  soldier 
what  Jody  calls  do  for  him  and  he'll 
tell  you,  “It  makes  me  feel  good. 
It  takes  my  mind  off  marching.” 

Ask  a drill  sergeant  the  same 
question,  and  he’ll  tell  you,  “Jody 
calls  raise  a soldier's  spirit.  It  gets 
his  mind  off  his  trouble  and  gets  him 


A yellow  bird  with  a yellow  bill 
was  sitting  on  my  window  sill. 

I coaxed  him  in  with  a piece  of  bread 
and  then  I smashed  his  little 
head. 

The  doctor  came  to  check  his  head; 

he  said,  “Indeed,  the  bird  is 
dead.’’ 


Hey,  hey,  Captain  Jack, 

Meet  me  down  at  the  railroad  tracks. 
With  my  bottle  in  my  hand, 

I want  to  be’ a drinking  man. 

Hey,  hey,  Captain  Jack, 

Meet  me  down  at  the  railroad  tracks. 
With  my  dufflebag  in  my  hand, 

I want  to  be  a traveling  man. 

Hey,  hey,  Captain  Jack, 

Meet  me  down  at  the  railroad  tracks. 
With  my  girl  on  my  arm, 

I want  to  be  a lovin’  man. 

Hey,  hey,  Captain  Jack, 

Meet  me  down  at  the  railroad  tracks. 
With  my  boots  upon  my  feet, 

I want  to  be  a marching  man. 

Chorus  between  stanzas: 

Your  left,  your  left,  your  left, 
your  right,  oh  left — 

Your  military  left, 

Your  left,  your  right, 
now  pick-up  the  step, 

Your  left,  your  right,  your  left. 


They  say  that  in  the  Army 
the  pay  is  mighty  fine. 

They  give  you  a hundred  dollars 
and  take  back  ninety-nine. 


in  step.  It  creates  a feeling  of  esprit 
in  a platoon — sounding  good, 
marching  together,  working  as  a 
team.” 

It's  a common  sight,  espe- 
cially at  training  centers,  to  see  a 
company  arriving  in  the  cantonment 
area  from  a long  march.  The  troops 
look  dusty  and  tired.  Suddenly, 
someone  starts  up  a Jody  call  and 
before  you  know  it,  soldiers  are 
looking  up.  They  begin  to  pick  up 
step,  tuck  in  those  loose  straps  and 
shirt  tails,  straighten  up  their  gear 
and  march  with  a cocky  pride. 

There  is  considerable  histori- 
cal precedent  for  soldier  marching 
songs.  Drums,  bagpipes  and  fifes 
have  sounded  the  cadence  over  the 
ages.  Throughout  history,  as  now, 
the  purpose  was  the  same — to 
maintain  the  tempo,  raise  spirits  and 
entertain  the  troops  during  the  long 
monotonous  marches. 


Oh  Lord,  I want  to  go — 

but  they  won’t  lot  me  go — 
home,  home,  home,  hey. 

They  say  that  in  the  Army 
the  chicken’s  mighty  fine. 
But  one  jumped  off  the  table 
and  started  marking  time. 

Oh  Lord,  I want  to  go — 

but  they  won’t  let  me  go — 
home,  home,  home,  hey. 

They  say  that  in  the  Army 
the  coffee’s  mighty  fine. 
But  it  looks  like  muddy  water 
and  tastes  like  turpentine. 

Oh  Lord,  I want  to  go — 

but  they  won’t  let  me  go — 
home,  home,  home,  hey. 


The  prettiest  girl  I ever  saw 

was  sipping  bourbon  through  a 
straw. 

Her  hair  was  blond;  her  eyes  were 
green; 

the  prettiest  girl  I’ve  ever  seen. 

I walked  right  up  and  sat  right  down 
and  then  I asked  for  another 
round. 

I placed  my  hand  upon  her  thigh; 
she  said  Gl  you’re  much  too  high. 

I picked  her  up  and  laid  her  down; 
her  golden  hair  lay  all  around. 

The  wedding  was  a formal  one; 
her  daddy  had  a white  shotgun. 


Today  the  term,  Jody  calls, 
or  chants,  has  evolved  toencompass 
all  marching  songs,  not  just  songs 
about  the  mythical  or  real  characters 
who  was  “making  time”  with  your 
girl  while  you  were  gone.  For  most 
soldiers,  Jody  calls  are  just  march- 
ing songs.  But  for  some,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  Jody  is  a 
real  person  who  has  caused  some 
heartache. 

Here  are  a few  songs  you  are 
likely  to  hear  wherever  you  find 
American  soldiers  marching.  The 
words  may  vary  from  place  to  place 
and  there  are  some  pretty  raunchy 
versions  of  just  about  every  song, 
but  those  will  have  to  continue  to 
be  passed  on  by  word  of  mouth.  □ 

(In  addition  to  the  people  quoted,  the  following  individ- 
uals contributed  information  for  this  article:  Sp4  David 
P Matthews  and  PFC  Kyle  Gravely,  both  from  the  82d 
Airborne  Division,  and  SFC  Bud  Phillips  and  SFC 
Wayland  Farley,  both  of  Fort  Sill.) 


And  now  I’ve  got  a mother-in-law 
and  fourteen  kids  who  call  me 
paw. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  clear: 

instead  of  bourbon,  stick  to  beer. 


C-1 30  rollin’  down  the  strip, 
Headquarters  Battery  goin’ 
to  take  a little  trip. 

Stand-up,  hook-up,  shuffle  to  the 
door, 

Jump  right  out  and  count  to  four. 

If  my  main  don’t  open  wide 
I’ve  got  another  one  by  my  side. 

If  that  should  fail  me  too, 

Look  out  below,  I’m  cornin’  through. 

If  I die  on  the  old  drop  zone, 

Box  me  up  and  ship  me  home. 

Bury  me  in  the  leaning  rest, 

And  tell  all  the  girls  I did  my  best. 


Two  old  ladies  layin’  in  bed — 

One  rolled  over  to  the  other  and  said, 
“I  want  to  be  an  airborne  ranger; 

I want  to  live  a life  of  danger.’’ 

Chorus: 

AIRBORNE,  all  the  way 
Everyday 
the  same  ole  way 
One  mile,  no  sweat 
Two  miles,  better  yet 
Three  miles,  easy  run 
We  can  run 
To  the  sun 

AIRBORNE,  AIRBORNE 
Super  duper  paratrooper 
All  the  way,  everyday. 
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THE  ARMY  IN  THE  ’80s 


POTPOURRI  OF  THE  70s 


Certain  items  of  uniform  and  materiel  will  be  changed  during  the  coming  decade.  Can  you  spot  some  of  the 
changes  below? 

A.  EQUIPMENT 

Two  of  these  pieces  of  equipment  are  old  workhorses  in  the  Army  inventory.  The  other  two  will  replace  them  in 
the  80s.  Using  the  proper  names  and  designations,  complete  the  sentences  below. 


1 . In  1 970,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 

was 

2.  The  New  York  Times  published  a series  of 
articles  in  1971  based  on  classified  military 
documents  that  became  known  as  the 


3.  Named  after  a hotel/office  complex  in  Washing- 

ton, D C.  this  scandal  rocked  the  country  in  the 
early  70s. 

4.  This,  the  second  most  populous  country  in  the 

world,  exploded  its  first  nuclear  device  in  1974, 
thus  joining  the  world's  family  of  nuclear  na- 
tions.   

5.  A U.S.  Viking  spacecraft  landed  on  this  planet  in 

1976  in  search  of  life. 

6.  Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat  arrived  in 

in  1 977,  thus  becoming  the  first 

Arab  leader  to  visit  this  country  since  Egypt's 
founding  in  1948. 

7.  Name  the  three  men  who  have  been  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  70s. 


8.  The  summer  of  79  was  notable  for  a significant 

shortage  of 

9.  This  major  U.S.  automaker  is  in  deep  finan- 
cial trouble  and  is  asking  the  U.S  govern- 
ment for  more  than  $1  billion  in  aid. 


10.  In  1971  women  in  this  European  country  won 
the  right  to  vote  for  the  first  time. 


c. 


D. 


1 . The helicopter  (photo ) will  be  replaced  by  the helicopter  (photo ). 

2.  The tank  (photo ) will  be  replaced  by  the (photo ). 


B.  UNIFORMS 

1 Identify  changes 
that  have  already 
taken  place  with  this 
soldier  s uniform  and 
any  that  will  take 
place  in  the  future. 


2.  What  item  of 
equipment  on  this 
soldier  will  be  out-of- 
date  for  the  soldier  of 
the  80s. 


11.  In  1972,  President made  a 

history-making  visit  to 

12.  Also  in  1972,  American  Bobby  Fisher  defeated 

Boris  Spassky  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  win  the 
world  title  in 

13.  In  1973  the  United  States  signed  a peace  treaty 

ending  direct  U.S.  involvement  in 

14.  Match  the  recording  on  the  left  with  the 
year  in  which  it  was  the  Nation's  No  1 
single  (Column  A)  and  with  the  artist  who 
did  the  recording  (Column  B) 

Song  Column  A Column  B 

•SILLY  LOVE  SONGS  1976  Three  Dog  Night 

•THE  WAY  WE  WERE  1971  Wings 

•TONIGHT'S  THE  NIGHT  1977  Rod  Stewart 

•JOY  TO  THE  WORLD  1974  Barbra  Sreisand 


Have  you  got  a puzzle,  quiz  or  riddle  that  you 
would  like  to  share?  Mindbenders  is  your 
chance  to  challenge  others  with  your  original 
idea  or  that  tough  quiz  you  discovered.  Send 
your  Mindbenders  to  SOLDIERS  Magazine, 
Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Va.,  22314. 


For  answers  see  page  54. 


OPENING  THE  DOORS 
TO  PROMOTION 


Sgt.  Maj.  Bruce  N.  Bant 


THERE  are  probably  as  many  opinions 
about  the  enlisted  promotion  system  as 
there  are  soldiers  in  the  Army.  Some  think 
it’s  good,  others  disagree.  Some  think  it’s 
fair,  others  do  not.  Some  linger  on  its 
weaknesses,  while  others  concentrate  on 
its  strengths. 


Regardless  of  how  you  feel  about  the  system, 
two  things  are  certain.  First,  the  enlisted  promotion 
system  has  an  effect  on  you  from  the  day  you  enter 
the  Army  until  the  day  you  leave.  Second,  how  well 
you  understand  the  system  can  help  determine  whether 
it  has  a positive  or  negative  effect  on  your  career. 

The  first  step  in  understanding  the  system  is 
realizing  that  the  Army  has  limits  on  the  number  of 
people  it  can  promote.  According  to  Maj.  Richard  W. 
Dixon,  chief , Enlisted  Promotion  Section  at  the  Army's 


Military  Personnel  Center  (MILPERCEN),  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  “Manpower  and  budget  strength  ceilings 
limit  the  number  of  promotions  to  all  grades.  Monthly 
promotion  allocations  for  each  grade  are  based  on  these 
by-grade  strength  ceilings  and  are  determined  by  the 
number  of  vacancies  occurring  in  those  grades.” 

So  when  the  number  of  allocations  goes 
down,  when  cut-off  scores  go  up,  and  when  promotions 
have  slowed  to  a snail’s  pace,  it’s  not  because  the 
Army  is  trying  to  hold  you  back.  When  that  occurs, 
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you  can  be  pretty  sure  it’s  because  the  Army  has  already 
reached  the  established  by-grade  strength  ceiling  in 
your  grade  and  MOS.  There  is  very  little  you  can  do 
about  this  part  of  the  system. 

But,  the  part  of  the  system  which  you  do  have 
some  control  over  is  the  part  that  decides  who  gets 
promoted.  This  doesn't  mean  that  you're  automatically 
able  to  determine  who  gets  promoted.  What  it  does 
mean  is  that  you  can  influence  those  making  the 
selections  by  making  sure  you're  ready  when  the 
promotion  opportunity  presents  itself. 

A soldier’s  qualifications  and  ability  to  perform 
duty  at  the  next  higher  grade  are  the  most  important 
factors  influencing  a soldier's  promotion  potential. 
Your  input  comes  in  the  form  of  making  sure  you’re 
the  best  qualified  and  the  best  at  performing  your  job. 

“The  entire  promotion  system  is  based  on 
selecting  the  best  qualified  persons  for  promotion  to 
any  grade,’’  says  Sgt.  Maj.  Robert  A.  Brown,  Enlisted 
Promotion  Section,  MILPERCEN. 

“Actually  we  look  at  promotions  as  being  a series 
of  doors  that  a soldier  has  to  pass  through  as  one 
advances  in  grade.  Each  door  is  a bit  smaller  than 
the  previous  one.  The  going  gets  tougher  as  the  soldier 
goes  through  each  door.’’ 

The  criteria  and  procedures  for  opening  those 
doors  are  detailed  in  AR  600-200.  That  regulation  also 
established  the  three  enlisted  promotion  systems 
currently  in  use.  They  are: 

• Decentralized,  for  advancement  to  grades  E2 
and  E3,  and  promotion  to  E4. 

• Semi-centralized,  for  promotion  to  grades  E5 
and  E6. 

• DA-centralized,  for  promotion  to  grades  E7, 
E8  and  E9. 

The  first  door  most  soldiers  pass  through  is 
advancement  from  El  and  E2  after  completing  six 
months  of  Army  service.  “However,”  Dixon  points 
out,  “that  promotion  is  not  automatic  as  many  believe. 
A soldier’s  commanding  officer  can  prevent  advance- 
ment to  E2  if  he  doesn't  think  the  soldier  has  earned 
it. 

“No  promotion  is  automatic  regardless  of  time 
in  service  (TIS)  or  time  in  grade  (TIMIG).  Although 
these  are  considered  at  every  promotion  stage,  TIS 
and  TIMIG  are  only  two  of  the  elements  considered 
in  determining  a soldier’s  eligibility  for  advancement 
to  the  next  higher  grade.”  (See  page  30) 

According  to  AR  600-200,  you  will  normally  be 
required  to  have  at  least  1 2 months  TIS  and  four  months 
TIMIG  before  you  can  be  considered  for  advancement 
to  PFC.  DA  has  given  commanders  the  authority  to 
waive  the  TIS  to  six  months  and  the  TIMIG  to  two 
months  for  outstanding  soldiers. 

The  next  door — promotion  toE4 — requires  more 
preparation  on  your  part  before  your  commander  will 
consider  you  for  promotion  to  that  grade.  Knowledge 
of  your  MOS  must  increase;  your  duty  performances 
must  improve,  and,  because  an  E4’s  duties  may  involve 
supervising  other  soldiers,  leadership  potential  must 


be  demonstrated. 

In  addition  to  that,  promotion  to  E4  normally 
requires  24  months  TIS  and  six  months  TIMIG.  But, 
as  with  advancement  to  E3,  commanders  may  waive 
a portion  of  the  TIS  and  TIMIG  requirements  for  a 
certain  percentage  of  outstanding  soldiers. 

“It  should  be  pointed  out,”  Dixon  says,  “that 
the  percentage  of  soldiers  a commander  can  promote 
to  E4,  with  or  without  a waiver,  is  limited  by  DA.  For 
example,  70  percent  of  the  total  E3s  and  E4s  assigned 
to  a unit  may  be  E4s.  That  means  that  a commander 
with  50  E3s  and  50  E4s  assigned  can  have  70  soldiers 
ingrade  E4.  Therefore,  the  total  number  of  promotions, 
either  with  or  without  a TIS  waiver,  cannot  exceed 
20.” 

Complete  details  on  these  and  other  waiver  and 
percentage  constraints  are  contained  in  AR  600-200 
or  announced  in  DA  messages. 

Promotion  to  E4  is  the  last  door  a soldier  goes 
through  under  the  decentralized  system.  Up  to  that 
point  you  compete  only  against  soldiers  in  your  unit. 

Promotions  to  E5  and  E6  are  accomplished  under 
the  semi-centralized  1,000-point  system.  You  now 
compete  Army-wide  against  all  other  soldiers  in  your 
grade  and  MOS.  Here's  how  it  works; 

Local  commanders  recommend  eligible  E4s  and 
E5s  for  promotion  consideration  to  E5  and  E6  after 
they  determine  that  the  individual  soldiers  meet  the 
eligibility  requirements  listed  in  AR  600-200.  If  waivers 
of  portions  of  standardized  DA  requirements  are 
needed,  the  commander  must  request  those  waivers. 

The  soldier’s  personnel  records  are  reviewed 
and  administrative  points  are  awarded  for  TIMIG,  TIS, 
military  and  civilian  education,  decorations  and  awards, 
enlisted  evaluation  report  weighted  average  (EERWA) 
and  Skill  Qualification  Test  (SQT)  score. 

“Since  EERs  are  no  longer  prepared  for  E4s,” 
Dixon  says,  “EERWAs  will  not  be  used  for  promotion 
to  E5  after  March  1,  1980.  Effective  that  date,  unit 
commanders  will  be  authorized  to  award  up  to  150 
points  to  individuals  recommended  for  promotion  to 
E5.  Until  that  date  E4s  will  continue  to  compete  for 
promotion  on  the  basis  of  their  latest  EERWA.  If  they 
do  not  have  one  then  the  latest  Army-wide  EERWA 
average  for  soldiers  in  the  grade  of  E4  will  be  used.” 

There  are  also  provisions  to  award  promotion 
points  if,  through  no  fault  of  your  own,  you  have  no 
current  SQT  score.  However,  when  soldiers  fail  to 
take  a required  SQT  through  their  own  fault,  they  aren't 
eligible  to  compete  for  promotion.  They  must  request 
authority  to  take  a make-up  test  and  wait  for  the  results 
before  they  can  become  eligible.  Therefore,  don’t  hurt 
your  chances  for  promotion.  Take  the  test  when  you're 
supposed  to. 

The  administrative  points  awarded  are  listed  on 
a promotion  point  worksheet  (DA  Form  3355).  The 
worksheet  is  based  on  a possible  1 ,000-point  promotion 
score. 

Recommended  soldiers  must  then  appear  before 
a local  promotion  selection  board.  Board  members 
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Army  Enlisted  Promotion  Criteria,  FY  80 


For 

Promotion 

To 

Minimum 
Time  In 
Service 

Minimum 
Time  In 
Grades 

Selection 

Method 

Selection 

Level 

Frequency 

Of 

Selection 

Level 

Of 

Qualification 

Grade  E2 

6 mos.1 

— 

Commanding 

Officer 

Unit 

Daily 

Fully  Qualified 

Grade  E3 

12  mos.2 

4 mos. 

Commanding 

Officer 

Unit 

Daily 

Fully  Qualified 

Grade  E4 

24  mos.3 

6 mos. 

Commanding 

Officer 

Unit 

Daily 

Fully  Qualified 

Grade  E5 

36  mos.4 

8 mos. 

Semi- 

Centralized 

Local  Selec- 
tion Board 

Monthly 

Best  Qualified 
by  MOS 

Grade  E6 

7 yrs.4 

10  mos. 

Semi- 

Centralized 

Local  Selec- 
tion Board 

Monthly 

Best  Qualified 
by  MOS 

Grade  E7 

None.  Consid- 
ered in  Deter- 
mining Zone 

As  An- 
nounced 
in  Zone 

DA  Board 

Dept,  of  Army 

Annually 

Best  Qualified 
by  Career 
Management  Field 

Grade  E8 

None.  Consid- 
ered in  Deter- 
mining Zone 

As  An- 
nounced 
in  Zone 

DA  Board 

Dept,  of  Army 

Annually 

Best  Qualified 
by  Career 
Management  Field 

Grade  E9 

None.  Consid- 
ered in  Deter- 
mining Zone 

As  An- 
nounced 
in  Zone 

DA  Board 

Dept,  of  Army 

Annually 

Best  Qualified 
by  Career 
Management  Field 

1 Accelerated  advancements  permitted  within  percentage  constraints  for  those  with  4 but  less  than  6 mos.  TIS. 

2 Field  commanders  may  promote  soldiers  with  less  than  12  mos  . limited  to  a percentage  of  assigned  and  attached  E3 

3 Field  commanders  may  waive  to  15  mos  ; limited  to  a percentage  of  assigned  E3  and  E4  who  have  at  least  15  mos  but  less  than  24  mos  TIS 

4 Meet  eligibility  criteria  and  attain  local  list  status  based  on  1,000  point  standardized  scoring  system  Soldiers  who  meet  the  minimum  time  in  service  requirement 
are  placed  in  the  primary  zone,  and  those  requiring  a waiver  are  placed  in  the  secondary  zone.  Each  month  available  promotions  are  determined  by  DA.  and 
cutoff  scores  are  then  announced  allowing  that  number  of  promotions  to  be  made.  Soldiers  with  the  highest  number  of  points  in  each  MOS  and  zone  (primary 
or  secondary)  will  receive  available  promotions  E5  waived  have  at  least  24  mos  but  less  than  36  mos.  E6  waived  at  least  60  mos  but  less  than  84  mos. 

5 May  be  waived  by  one-half. 


evaluate  the  soldiers  on  such  things  as  personal 
appearance  and  military  bearing;  military  courtesy  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  answer  the  questions  asked. 
Special  military  achievements  since  joining  the  Army, 
attitude,  leadership,  potential  for  advancement  and 
knowledge  of  current  events  are  also  considered. 

An  individual  can  score  a maximum  of  250  points 
for  appearance  before  the  board. 

All  the  points  from  DA  Form  3355  are  totaled 
after  appearance  before  the  board.  If  the  board 
recommends  promotion  and  the  promotion  point  total 
meets  the  required  minimum,  the  soldier’s  name  and 
point  total  are  integrated  into  the  command's  local 
recommended  promotion  list. 

If  you  go  through  this  process  and  are  not 
recommended  by  the  board  or  your  point  total  doesn't 
meet  the  requirements,  then  your  commander  gets  back 
into  the  act.  He'll  review  your  records  and  the  actions 
by  the  board  and  you’ll  be  counseled  on  the  areas 
in  which  you  can  improve  your  promotion  potential. 
When  he  thinks  you’re  ready,  you'll  get  another  chance 
to  go  before  the  board.  Scores  of  all  soldiers  in  each 
MOS  who  have  valid  recommended  list  status  for 


promotion  to  grades  E5  and  E6  during  that  month  are 
forwarded  to  DA. 

Within  bygrade  strength  ceilings,  DA  distributes 
the  available  monthly  promotions  based  on  Army-wide 
needs  by  MOS  and  grade  (E5  and  E6).  Cutoff  scores 
for  the  primary  and  secondary  zones  are  established 
to  promote  a specific  number  of  soldiers  in  each  MOS 
according  to  the  number  of  vacancies  and  promotion 
points  of  soldiers  in  that  MOS.  Soldiers  who  meet 
the  minimum  TIS  requirements  without  waiver  for  that 
grade  are  placed  in  the  primary  zone. 

Soldiers  who  do  not  meet  the  minimum  TIS 
requirement  and  need  a waiver  are  placed  in  the 
secondary  zone. 

Where  severe  shortages  of  personnel  exist  in 
an  MOS  at  the  next  higher  grade,  the  cutoff  scores 
are  normally  low  in  comparison  to  scores  for  other 
MOSs  where  there  are  no  shortages.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  MOS  is  overstrength,  cutoff  scores  will 
normally  be  high.  Soldiers  who  find  themselves  in  this 
situation  should  consider  voluntary  reclassification  to 
an  MOS  that  is  short  Army-wide. 

If  your  promotion  point  score  equals  or  exceeds 
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the  announced  DA  promotion  point  cutoff  score,  you 
will  be  promoted,  if  otherwise  eligible,  effective  the 
first  day  of  the  following  month. 

It  takes  approximately  three  months  from  the 
time  of  your  appearance  at  the  promotion  selection 
board  before  your  promotion  point  score  will  be 
considered  in  the  determination  of  the  Army-wide 
promotion  point  cutoff  scores.  These  scores  are 
published  each  month  and  are  available  from  your  local 
military  personnel  office. 

If  your  score  doesn't  equal  or  exceed  the  DA 
cutoff,  you  will  remain  on  the  command's  local 
recommended  list  and  be  eligible  to  compete  against 
the  next  month's  DA  promotion  point  cutoff  score. 

Satisfactory  completionof  Army  service  schools 
and  leadership  schools  also  plays  an  important  role 
in  determining  your  promotion  potential.  Your  efforts 
to  improve  your  military  and  civilian  education  through 
correspondence  courses  and  off-duty  courses  also  im- 
prove your  chances  for  promotion. 

Let's  say  you've  made  it  to  E6.  What  now? 

Your  doors  to  grades  E7,  E8  and  E9  come  under 
a centralized  promotion  system,  DA  determines  who 
is  eligible  to  competent  convenes  DA  selection  boards, 
and  publishes  orders  promoting  individuals  who  are 
selected  for  promotion. 

Consideration  for  promotion  to  these  grades  is 
based  on  eligibility  requirements  listed  in  AR  600-200 
and  on  having  a date  of  rank  (DOR)  which  falls  within 
the  announced  zones  of  consideration. 

It  works  like  this:  DA  annually  considers  all  E6s, 
E7s,  and  E8s  whose  DORs  fall  within  the  announced 
zones  of  eligibility.  DA  determines  the  eligibility  by 
announcing  the  DORs  for  a primary  zone  (PZ)  and 
a secondary  zone  (SZ)  of  consideration. 

In  determining  the  zones  of  eligibility,  attempts 
are  made  to  provide  enough  people  within  the  PZ  to 
insure  that  sufficient  quality  personnel  are  available 
forselection.  Additionally,  the  SZ  isdesigned  to  permit* 
whenever  possible,  two  considerations  within  the  SZ 
before  a soldier  enters  a PZ.  Within  each  zone,  soldiers 
compete  by  their  career  management  field  (CMF). 

Special  DA  selection  boards  are  convened  to 
review  the  military  records  of  all  personnel  who  meet 
the  zone’s  date-of-rank  criteria.  On  each  board  are 
highly  qualified  officers  and  NCOs,  and  each  has  a 
brigadier  general  as  its  president.  DA  provides  each 
board  a letter  of  instruction  (LOI)  which  gives  the 
board  guidance  on  how  it  should  select  personnel  for 
promotion.  These  LOIs  are  published  when  the  results 
of  the  board  are  announced. 

The  opportunity  for  promotion  varies,  depend- 
ing on  what  zone  you  are  in  and  what  CMF  you  belong 
to.  The  majority  of  the  promotions  a board  is  authorized 
to  select  are  allocated  to  the  PZ,  while  ten  to  1 5 percent 
are  allocated  to  the  SZ.  Within  each  zone,  promotions 
are  allocated  to  the  CMFs  based  on  anticipated 
vacancies  in  each  CMF.  CMFs  that  have  the  greatest 
shortages  will  receive  a higher  allocation  than  those 
with  fewer  shortages. 


Regardless  of  the  projected  status,  each  CMF 
will  have  a selection  rate  between  one-half  and  one 
and  one-half  times  that  of  the  entire  zone  selection 
rate.  For  example,  if  the  overall  PZ  selection  rate  is 
30  percent,  the  highest  selection  rate  for  a CMF  would 
be  45  percent,  and  the  lowest,  15  percent. 

Generally,  there  are  more  soldiers  eligible  for 
promotion  in  each  CMF  and  zone  than  the  board  is 
permitted  to  select.  Therefore,  the  board  conducts  a 
comprehensive  review  of  your  records,  progression 
and  performance  since  the  day  you  entered  the  Army. 
Every  aspect  of  your  duty  performance,  self-improve- 
ment and  demonstrated  ability  to  perform  at  the  next 
higher  level  is  evaluated.  Those  recommended  are 
considered  the  "best  qualified”  in  each  CMF. 

Throughout  the  system — from  E2  to  E9 — 
promotion  potential  is  measured  by  your  qualifications 
and  ability  to  perform  at  the  next  higher  grade. 
Promotion  requirements  and  limitations  are  established 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Army. 

“But  the  system  isn't  chiseled  in  stone,”  Dixon 
says.  "The  system  changes  as  the  needs  of  the  Army 
change.  Modifications  are  made  to  meet  the  ever- 
changing  needs  and  qualifications  of  the  soldier.” 

The  system  is  flexible  enough  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  the  Army  and  to  allow  exceptions 
to  reward  outstanding  soldiers.  If,  for  example,  a soldier 
is  on  the  E6  promotion  list  and  has  earned  886  promotion 
points,  that  soldier  can  be  promoted  regardless  of 
allocations.  The  same  is  true  for  someone  on  the  E5 
list  with  801  points.  Those  are,  admittedly,  difficult 
scores  to  attain,  but  they  are  possible. 

"Recent  changes  to  the  promotion  point  work- 
sheet,” Dixon  says,  "bring  it  more  in  line  with  a 
peacetime  army  than  did  the  previous  worksheet.  More 
points  are  now  awarded  for  service  and  achievement 
awards  and  more  emphasis  is  placed  on  both  civilian 
and  military  education.  In  addition,  points  are  now 
awarded  for  certificates  of  achievement  and  for  badges 
such  as  the  parachutist  badge  and  drill  sergeant 
identification  badge. 

"The  changes  to  the  worksheet  give  the  soldier 
greater  opportunity  to  increase  his  promotion  points, 
and,  therefore,  his  promotion  probability.  The  soldier 
really  trying  to  get  promoted  will  now  have  more  ways 
to  increase  his  point  total.” 

The  Army's  enlisted  promotion  system  isn’t 
perfect.  Veryfew  thingsthat  involve  thehumanelement 
are.  But  the  system  is  designed  to  be  fair  and  equitable 
to  every  soldier  and,  at  the  same  time,  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Army. 

No  promotion  in  the  Army  is  automatic,  and 
the  higher  you  go  the  tougher  the  competition. 
Preparation  should  begin  the  day  you  enter  the  Army 
and  continue  until  the  day  you  leave. 

When  opportunity  knocks  on  that  next  promo- 
tion door,  it's  up  to  you  to  make  sure  you  have  the 
right  keys  to  open  it.  The  keys  that  work  best  are 
knowledge,  ability,  demonstrated  performance  and 
potential.  □ 
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Nicklaus  taps  a 
ball,  gently.  It 

rolls,  fades  a bit,  and  drops  in  a 
hole.  For  him,  it  was  just  another 
putt.  Yet,  it  won  for  him  the 
Philadelphia  Classic  and  brought 
his  1978  winnings  to  $256,672.  It 
also  helped  him  remain  golf’s 
all-time  money  winner.  During 
his  career,  Nicklaus  has  walked 
away  with  more  than  $3,400,000. 

But  then  almost  anyone 


can  make  big  money  playing  golf. 

All  you  have  to  do  is 
move  a 1.7-inch  golf  ball  a total 
of  four  miles  by  hitting  it  no 
more  than  72  times.  You  can 
even  choose  which  of  your  14 
golf  clubs  you  want  to  hit  it  with. 
Of  course,  there  are  a few 
catches: 

• Along  the  way,  you  have  to 
roll  the  ball  into  a series  of  18 
holes  cut  in  the  ground.  That’s 


no  easy  task.  It’s  something  like 
trying  to  drop  a bomb  directly  on 
a small  foreign  car  from  an 
altitude  of  10,000  feet. 

• The  four  miles  stretches  over 
hills,  streams,  valleys,  trees, 
ponds  and  sand  bunkers.  There 
are  plenty  of  open,  grassy 
fairways  to  play  on — if  you  keep 
the  ball  on  them. 

• To  score  well,  you  must  play 
the  ball  from  wherever  it  came  to 
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a bit  differently. 

Schultz,  Slugger,  Snurd 
and  Slim  all  zero  their  clubs  on 
the  practice  range,  then  walk  to 
the  first  tee. 

Schultz  hooks  his  ball 
deep  into  triple-canopy  jungle. 

Slugger  attacks  his  ball, 
driving  it  into  a deep  creek  15 
yards  away. 

Snurd’s  drive  takes  off 
hopping,  like  a frog. 

Slim  fires  one  200  yards 
down  the  fairway.  It  hits  a tree 
and  bounces  back  80  yards. 

Slugger  takes  off  his  shoes 
and  goes  in  after  his  ball.  Since 
it’s  in  shallow  water,  he’ll  hit  it 
rather  than  take  a penalty  stroke. 
Three  wild  swings  later,  he’s 
soaking  wet.  The  club  is  bent. 
He’s  killed  at  least  one  fish.  And 
the  ball  is  still  in  the  water. 

Finally,  he  knocks  it  out. 

It  comes  to  rest  in  waist-high 
weeds  on  the  bank.  Two  more 
strokes  and  it  plops  back  into  the 
water.  Six  more  strokes  and  it’s 
35  yards  down,  400  to  go. 

A rifle  shot  echoes  through 
the  woods.  Schultz  has  just  hit 
his  ball  with  a mighty 
KRRR-ACKKK.  It  flies  out  of 
the  tree  line,  across  the  fairway, 
and  into  the  woods  on  the  other 
side.  Schultz  has  a weakness  for 
nature.  In  18  holes,  he’ll  never 
miss  a clump  of  trees,  a stream 
or  a bramble  patch.  But,  he'll 
never  take  a penalty.  The 
strength  of  Schultz’s  game  lies  in 
his  stubborn  refusal  to  admit  his 
ball  is  ever  reallylost. 

Snurd  sends  his  ball 
trickling  through  the  grass,  then 
joins  the  others  hunting  for 
Schultz’s  newly  lost  ball. 

Another  four  players  are 
impatiently  waiting  on  the  tee. 
Their  comments  are  salty 
treatment  for  the  bleeding  egos 
on  the  fairway.  Slim  signals  them 
to  play  through  the  ball-hunting 
foursome.  In  golf,  consideration 
for  others  is  a part  of  the  rules. 

That  group  is  two  holes 
away  by  the  time  Schultz  finds 
his  ball  jammed  between  a rock 
and  a tree.  Somehow,  he  drills 
the  ball  100  yards.  It  disappears 


Jack,  Andy,  Lee  and  Tom 
each  step  up  and  hit  their  first 
ball.  Their  shots  soar  250-300 
yards  down  the  middle  of  the 
fairway.  Their  second  strokes  put 
all  four  balls  on  the  green,  a few 
feet  from  the  hole.  Easy  putts 
give  them  each  a three  for  the 
hole.  They  do  it  again  on  the 
next  hole,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next. 

In  real  life,  the  game  goes 


GAME 

OF 

GREENS 

AND 

GROANS 


MSgt.  Matt  Glasgow 


rest  the  last  time  you  hit  it.  But 
some  balls  are  hit  and  never  seen 
again. 

Most  golfers  will  tell  you 
there  are  trees  and  bushes  that 
eat  golf  balls.  Water  has  a 
magnetic  pull  on  all  golf  balls, 
especially  new  ones.  Lost  balls 
add  penalty  strokes  to  your 
score. 

As  seen  on  TV,  the  game 
is  played  something  like  this: 
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into  a swamp. 

Slim  smacks  his  ball  into 
the  air.  It  flies  over  a stream, 
over  a hill,  over  the  green,  over 
some  trees.  No  one  will  ever 
know  if  it  ever  came  down  again. 

Snurd  skips  his  ball  into  a 
sand  bunker  and  goes  iii  after  it. 
Sand  and  gritty  language  fill  the 
air.  But  the  ball  stays  in  the 
bunker,  “Anyone  got  an  M79?  I 
may  be  here  till  sundown,”  he 
wails. 

Schultz  is  up  to  his  knees 
in  muck,  yelling,  “Doesn’t 
anyone  wanna  help  me  find  my 
ball?”  No  one  does. 

Slugger  is  busy  chopping 
at  his  ball.  Dirt  sails  40  yards. 

The  ball  travels  five.  Soon,  32 
evenly  spaced  clumps  of  sod 
mark  the  trail  he  has  plowed  to 
the  green.  A dozen  putts  later,  he 
coaxes  the  ball  to  the  edge  of  the 
hole.  It  refuses  to  drop  in.  His 
13th  putt  ricochets  out  of  the  cup 
and  rolls  six  feet  downhill. 

Final  score  for  the  first 
hole:  Snurd  9,  Schultz  8,  Slim  6. 
Slugger  says,  “You  can  put  me 
down  for  a 10.  I'm  not  too  sure 
just  what  I had  on  that  hole.” 

The  next  four  hours  and 
17  holes  won’t  be  much  better. 
lEim  F7  comes  from 
QULT  the  people  who 
invented  bagpipe  music,  men's 


skirts,  and  the  Loch  Ness 
monster. 

Some  500  years  ago, 
Scottish  shepherds  amused 
themselves  by  knocking  stones 
into  rabbit  holes.  The  game  has 
never  been  the  same  since  some 
nameless  soul  carved  the  end  of 
his  stick  so  it  would  carry  the 
stone  farther. 

The  first  golf  course  was 
being  played  in  St.  Andrews, 
Scotland,  the  day  Columbus 
discovered  America.  By  that 
time,  the  stone  had  been  replaced 
with  a featherie,  a leather  ball 
with  a hat-full  of  feathers. 

By  1774,  the  first  written 
rules  were  put  into  effect.  About 
a century  later,  the  game  came  to 
America. 

In  1894,  two  golf  courses 
each  held  their  own  U.S. 

Amateur  Golf  Championships. 
Both  winners  claimed  the  title. 
The  confusion  gave  birth  to  the 
U.S.  Golf  Association  (USGA). 

“Today,  we  are  the 
national  governing  body  of  golf,” 
says  USGA’s  Peter  Schaible. 
“Our  single  most  important  goal 
is  preserving  the  integrity  and 
values  of  the  game.” 

USGA  still  conducts,  and 
oversees,  national  championships. 
It  also  establishes  rules  of  the 
game,  and  promotes 
sportsmanship  in  golf. 

All  new  golf  balls,  clubs 
and  equipment  are  tested  by 
USGA  to  keep  gimmicks  out  of 
the  game  that  would  lessen  the 
skill  needed  to  master  it. 

Other  organizations — The 
Professional  Golfers  Association 
(PGA)  and  Ladies 
PGA — represent  and  accredit  all 
teaching  professionals  and  those 
who  play  on  tournament  tours. 

Unlike  pro  baseball  players 
who  have  to  chase  contracts  and 
get  on  teams,  golfers  only  need 
to  play  the  game  well.  Almost 
every  month,  a little-known 
player  becomes  an  overnight  star 
at  a major  tournament. 

In  1969,  Sgt.  Orville 
Moody  put  down  his  M16  and 
took  up  a set  of  golf  clubs.  He 
left  a 14-year  Army  career  behind 


when  he  won  the  U.S.  Open  in 
Houston,  Texas,  that  year. 
Strangely,  Moody  has  never  won 
another  major  tournament. 

He’s  still  in  the  game, 
though.  The  $44,204  he  won  last 
year  ranked  him  73rd  on  the 
PGA  tour  in  winnings. 

Much  of  Moody’s  game 
was  polished  and  refined  on 
Army  golf  courses  around  the 
Nation. 

Although  often  thought  of 
as  a rich  person’s  sport,  the 
Army  puts  the  game  within  reach 
of  most  soldiers.  For  example,  a 
specialist  4 at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va., 
can  play  that  post’s  magnificent 
North  Course  for  $3  to  $5. 
Officers  and  NCO’s  pay  only 
slightly  more. 

Soldiers  stationed  overseas 
may  have  to  hunt  for  a golf 
course,  but  the  game  is  played  in 
almost  every  country.  Some  of 
the  best-kept  courses  in  the 
world  are  found  in  Germany, 
Japan  and  Great  Britain. 

Most  courses  offer  rental 
clubs,  or  good  deals  on  used 
clubs.  PX  prices  will  give  you  a 
bag  and  new  clubs  for  as  little  as 
$100  or  you  can  pay  thousands  of 
dollars  for  handmade, 
custom-built  clubs.  But  good  golf 
depends  more  on  skill  than 
equipment. 

A natural,  smooth  swing  is 
worth  more  than  custom  clubs. 
You  can’t  buy  the  swing.  Some 
have  it,  some  learn  it,  and  some 
never  quite  get  the  hang  of  it. 

But  even  lousy  golfers 
have  their  moment.  It  usually 
comes  when  you  least  expect  it. 
Your  hands,  arms  and  legs  start 
working  in  perfect  harmony  from 
back-swing  to  followthrough.  You 
hardly  feel  the  club  head  strike 
the  ball.  KRRR-ACCCKKK!  You 
look  up  and  see  your  ball  flying  90 
miles  per  hour,  in  a 200  yard  arc 
that  ends  two  feet  from  the  cup. 

Suddenly,  you  know  you 
have  the  makings  of  a Jack 
Nicklaus  and  Arnold  Palmer,  or 
at  least  an  Orville  Moody.  It's  a 
feeling  that  will  stay  with  you  all 
day  even  if  you  miss  the 
two-foot  putt  that  lies  ahead.  □ 
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“In  war  he  was  as  wise  and  understanding  in  counsel 
as  he  was  resolute  in  action.  In  peace  he  was  the  architect 
who  planned  the  restoration  of  our  battered  European  econ- 
omy  and,  at  the  same  time,  labored  tirelessly  to  establish 
a system  of  Western  defense.  He  has  always  fought  vic- 
toriously against  defeatism,  discouragement  and  disillusion. 
Succeeding  generations  must  not  be  allowed  to  forget  his 
achievements  and  his  example.” 

Winston  Churchill 


HE  WAS  the  highest  ranking  Army  officer  during 
World  War  II  but  he  never  commanded  troops  in 
combat.  He  was  the  first  general  in  the  Army  to 
wear  the  five-star  rank  of  General  of  the  Army.  He 
is  the  first  and  only  professional  soldier  to  have 
been  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  And  unlike 
many  other  “old  soldiers,’’  he  refused  to  just  fade 
awaywhile  he  could  still  be  of  service  to  his  country. 

General  of  the  Army  George  C.  Marshall  is 
known  largely  for  his  role  during  World  War  II.  As 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  he  was  described  by 
Winston  Churchill  as  the  “organizer  of  victory.” 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  called  him  the  “greatest 
living  American” — high  praise  for  a man  who  spent 
the  war  behind  a desk. 

The  war  ended  and  Marshall  retired  as  Chief 
of  Staff  in  1945.  But  his  service  was  far  from  over. 

Civil  war  had  erupted  in  China.  Fearing  that 
“a  breach  of  peace  anywhere  in  the  world  threatens 
the  peace  of  the  entire  world,”  Truman  asked 
Marshall  to  take  on  the  duties  of  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  China.  Marshall  accepted  a week  after  his 
retirement.  Only  19  days  after  he  arrived  in  China, 
he  had  mediated  a truce  between  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  led  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Chinese 
Communists  led  by  Mao  Tse-tung.  Six  weeks  later, 
the  two  factions  signed  a formal  agreement  to  reduce 
and  merge  their  armies  within  18  months. 

Unfortunately,  Marshall  had  to  return  to 


Washington  at  that  time  for  consultations.  During 
his  absence,  both  sides  took  advantage  of  the 
cease-fire  to  improve  their  positions.  Both  sides 
violated  the  truce.  When  Marshall  returned,  he  was 
unable  to  make  further  progress.  Neither  side  was 
willing  to  compromise  and  Marshall  left  China  in 
January,  1947,  without  a settlement. 

But  his  public  life  was  still  far  from  over. 
Immediately  upon  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
Trumanappointed  him  Secretaryof State.  Reflecting 
the  American  peoples  faith  in  him,  Congress 
approved  the  appointment,  without  debate,  on  the 
same  day  Truman  submitted  his  name. 

This  was  a particularly  critical  period  in  U.S. 
and  world  history.  A world  war  had  just  ended. 
Europe  had  to  be  rebuilt,  both  physically  and 
economically.  The  economic  and  political  fate  of 
a vanquished  Germany  had  to  be  decided.  And  a 
powerstruggle  among  the  Allied  nationsthemselves 
was  taking  place. 

Marshall’s  first  diplomatic  mission  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  to  represent  the  United  States 
at  the  Moscow  Conference  in  1947.  Its  purpose  was 
to  renegotiate,  at  the  Soviet  Union’s  request,  the 
agreements  reached  at  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam 
Conferences  when  the  war  ended.  Russia’s  goal 
was  to  strengthen  its  position  in  Europe  at  the 
expense  of  the  security  of  the  western  European 
nations  and  the  Allied  powers. 


“First  inW&r,  First  in  Peace” 

GEORGE  C.  GMARSH ALL 


During  World  War  II 
Gen.  Marshall 
worked  closely  with 
European  leaders, 
such  as  Gen.  Charles 
DeGaulle  of  France, 
to  organize  an 
Allied  victory. 
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As  Secretary  of  Defense,  George  Marshall  addresses  a meeting 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Defense  Committee  in  October  1950. 


Although  the  meetings  ended  six  weeks  later 
without  agreement  on  any  item  on  the  agenda,  they 
were  important  because  they  clearly  revealed  the 
Soviet  Union  s intent  to  dominate  Europe  through 
Communist  parties  throughout  Europe.  Marshall 
was  convinced  that  any  negotiations  with  Russia 
had  to  be  from  a position  of  economic  as  well  as 
military  strength.  The  U.S.  and  its  allies  had  to  stand 
together.  If  Europe  was  to  be  able  to  stand  up  to 
Communism  economic  recovery  was  crucial. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  Marshall 
developed  his  European  Recovery  Act,  or  the 
Marshall  Plan,  as  it  was  later  called.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  plan,  the  U.S.  offered  financial  aid  to  all 
European  countries  “willing  to  assist  in  the  task 
of  recovery.”  The  offer  included  the  Soviet  Union 
and  her  satellite  states,  for  as  Marshall  explained, 
“If  Europe  is  to  be  divided,  I will  not  be  the  person 
to  divide  it.” 

When  he  introduced  his  plan  in  a speech  at 
Harvard  University  in  June,  1947,  Marshall  said,  “Our 
plan  is  directed  not  against  any  country  or  doctrine 
but  against  hunger,  poverty,  desperation  and 
chaos.” 

By  September,  the  European  nations  agreed 
tothe  plan,  inspite  of  Sovietobjections  and  attempts 
to  delay  it,  and  Marshall  presented  it  to  Congress. 
The  price  tag  for  the  first  year  was  nearly  seven 
billion  dollars.  Between  April  3,  1948,  when  the  act 
was  signed  into  law,  and  June  30,  1952,  more  than 
$13  billion  had  been  distributed  among  the  western 
European  nations. 

In  both  theory  and  deed,  the  Marshall  Plan 
wasa  monumental  achievement.  Morethan  anything 
else,  the  plan  secured  the  freedom  of  western  Europe 
and,  along  with  the  Truman  Doctrine  (which  pro- 
vided aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey),  helped  to  contain 
Communism  behind  the  “iron  curtain.” 

In  less  than  one  year,  George  Marshall  had 
been  able  to  clearly  identify  and  isolate  Europe’s 
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major  problem,  formulate  a workable  solution, 
propose  the  required  legislation,  get  that  legislation 
through  Congress,  and  implement  the  plan. 

In  1949,  Marshall  resigned  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  health  reasons.  In  addition  to  his  Marshall 
Plan,  he  had  implemented  the  Truman  Doctrine  and 
laid  the  groundworkfor  organizing  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  which  was  established  two 
months  after  he  left  office. 

But  10  months  later,  Truman  again  called 
upon  Marshall,  this  time  to  become  president  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  (ARC). 

During  his  year  as  ARC  president,  he  travelled 
more  than  35,000  miles  promoting  the  needs  and 
missions  of  the  Red  Cross.  He  organized  national 
blood  drives  and  programs  to  assist  in  national 
disasters.  He  also  expanded  the  mission  of  the  ARC 
to  include  humanitarian  services  for  American 
servicemen  and  women.  His  leadership  enabled  the 
ARC  to  provide  essential  support  to  military 
members  at  the  onset  of  the  Korean  conflict. 

In  1950,  when  armed  conflict  broke  out  in 
Korea,  Truman  called  upon  Marshall  to  become  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Marshall  was  nearly  70  years 
old  at  the  time.  His  m ission  was  to  prepare  the  armed 
forces forf  ighting  in  Korea  by  increasing  its  strength, 
materiel  production  and  morale.  “You  can  have  all 
of  the  materiel  in  the  world,”  he  said,  “but  without 
morale,  it  is  largely  ineffective.” 

As  Secretary  of  Defense,  he  rallied  the  armed 
forces,  industry,  and  the  American  people  to  meet 
the  challenge  and  to  accept  the  concept  of  limited 
warfare  in  Korea  while  maintaining  an  alert  military 
posture  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  September,  1951 , at  the  age  of  71 , Marshall 
retired.  He  remained  on  the  active  duty  list  as  General 
of  the  Army,  available  for  consultation  by  the 
government,  until  his  death  in  1959. 

In  recognition  of  his  contributions  to  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  Europe  after  World  War 
II,  and  his  efforts  to  promote  world  peace  and 
understanding,  George  Marshall  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1953. 

President  Truman  summed  up  Marshall’s 
career  in  these  words:  “To  my  mind,  General  George 
Marshall  typified  George  Washington  in  many  ways 
as  a man  of  great  personal  force,  intellect,  vision 
and  inborn  leadership.  He,  in  his  own  way,  rates  the 
distinction  of  being  first  in  war,  first  in  peace  and 
first  in  his  role  of  helping  to  rebuild  and  reshape 
the  post-war  free  world.”  □ 

The  soldier’s  heart,  the  soldier’s  spirit,  the 
soldier’s  soul,  are  everything.  Unless  the  soldier’s 
soul  sustains  him  he  cannot  be  relied  on  and  will 
fail  himself  and  his  commander  and  his  country 
in  the  end.  It  is  not  enough  to  fight.  It  is  the  spirit 
which  we  bring  to  the  fight  that  decides  the  issue. 
It  is  morale  that  wins  the  victory. 

— George  C.  Marshall 
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CHINOOK  SELF-DEPLOYMENT 


FORT  CARSON,  Colo. — Four  CH47  helicopters  made  Army 
aviation  history  when  they  completed  a 5,000-nautical  mile 
journey  across  the  Atlantic  without  aerial  refueling. 

Manned  by  members  of  the  179th  Aviation  Company, 
Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  plus  a Canadian 
Army  pilot,  the  choppers  flew  from  Fort  Carson  to  Heidel- 
berg, Germany. 

Eight  stops  were 
made  during  the  journey  for 
ground-based  refueling 
and  maintenance.  At  one 
point,  high  winds  forced  the 
Chinooks  back  to  Green- 
land, resulting  in  a day’s 
delay.  The  entire  trip  took 
two  weeks;  actual  flying 
time  was  only  48  hours. 

The  Air  Force  pro- 
vided a C-130  plane  to  ac- 
company the  helicopters 
and  carry  needed  mainte- 
nance parts. 

Gen.  Frederick  J. 

Kroesen,  USAREUR  com- 
mander-in-chief,  ad- 
dressed the  crews  and  pre- 
sented medals  to  them.  The 
33d  Army  Band  was  also  on 
handtowelcomethe  group. 

The  success  of  the 
operation  demonstrated 
the  capability  of  the  CH47 
to  self-deploy  in  an  emer- 
gency and  provide  quick 
response  to  mobilization 
requirements  in  Europe. 


FORT  BRAGG,  N.C.— The 
sky  was  alive  with  a rainbow 
of  colors  during  Labor  Day 
weekend  as  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  parachutists  par- 
ticipated in  Leapfest  79. 

Sponsored  by  the 
Green  Beret  Parachute 
Club,  the  meet  drew 
jumpers  from  as  far  away 
as  Spokane,  Wash.  The 
three-day  event  included 
competition  in  static  line  as 
well  as  free  fall  parachut- 
ing. A total  of  914  jumps 
were  made. 


DUGWAY  PROVING 
GROUND,  Utah — The  child 
care  center  here  has  be- 
come the  first  in  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  to  receive 
a state  child  care  license. 
Now  that  the  center  is  li- 
censed, parents  may  be 
eligible  for  federal  assis- 
tance. 

Children  as  young  as 
six  months  and  up  to  six 
years  may  be  enrolled. 
“Drop-in"  child  care  is  also 
available. 


WILMINGTON,  Del- 
Camp  Brigadier  General  J. 
James  Ashton,  north  of 
Bethany  Beach,  Del.,  be- 
came a mock  battlefield 
during  Operation  Liberty 
Four  79. 

Two  Reserve  com- 
panies from  the  280th  Sig- 
nal Battalion  and  OCS  can- 
didates from  the  Delaware 
National  Guard  Academy 
defended  themselves 
against  attacking  Marines. 

More  than  2,500 
service  members  from  the 
state  Army  National  Guard, 
the  Navy,  and  Army,  Marine 
and  Naval  Reserves  partic- 
ipated in  some  aspect  of  the 
maneuver. 

The  joint  operation 
was  designed  to  test  the 
capability  of  the  Reserve 
units  to  move  personnel 
and  major  cargo,  develop 
defense  of  a port  and  carry 
out  an  airborne  assault. 

Planning  of  a com- 
plicated amphibious  as- 
sault was  conducted  en- 
tirely by  Reserve  personnel. 


Cold-Weather  Training 


(Photo  by  RNZ  AF  CpI.  Tony  Van  DeWater) 


SCHOFIELD  BARRACKS,  Hawaii— Sgt.  Lester  McCoy 
directs  the  placement  of  an  L5  105mm  Pack  Howitzer  as 
PFC  Allen  Pellicer  assists  during  Operation  Captive  Light- 
ning, VI,  in  New  Zealand. 

The  two  men  are  members  of  Task  Force  Gimlet, 
a combined  arms  team  from  the  25th  Infantry  Division. 
The  team  was  recently  deployed  to  New  Zealand  for  the 
month-long  exercise.  Soldiers  underwent  cold-weather 
training  and  studied  equipment  and  techniques  used  by 
the  New  Zealand  Army. 


1000th  MAST  Unit  Mission 

FORT  KNOX,  Ky. — The  Military  Assistance  to  Safety  and 
Traffic  (MAST)  ambulance  helicopter  here  recently  flew 
its  1000th  civilian  emergency  mission.  A critically  ill  child 
was  rushed  from  Owensboro  to  Louisville  for  emergency 
surgery. 

The  life-saving  unit  has  served  the  100-nautical  mile 
area  surrounding  Fort  Knox  since  1972.  Authorized  for  use 
when  medical  emergencies  demand  the  speed  of  air  travel, 
the  helicopter  has  also  made  1,650  military  runs. 
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for  some,  an  escape  from  reality,  a musical  magic  wand 
that  transforms  "ordinary”  people  into  something 
special. 

After  a day’s  work,  janitors,  secretaries,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  bus  drivers,  and  thousands  of  other 
people  from  all  walks  of  life,  shed  their  normal  routines 
like  old  clothes  and  become  disco  dynamos. 

The  music  they're  responding  to  has  a fast, 
pounding  beat.  Disco  dancing  features  dance  steps 
reminiscent  of  Fred  Astaire’s  greatest  moments.  The 
similarity  between  disco  and  older  dances  such  as  the 
tango  and  rumba  is  striking. 

Popular  disco  dances  are  all  forms  of  the  Hustle: 
Latin,  Manhattan,  Triple,  Sling,  Tango,  Swing  and 
Spanish.  The  basic  hustle  step  came  out  in  1974  and 
is  based  on  six-count  timing. 

"Basic  steps  make  up  the  hustle  just  like  there 
are  basic  steps  in  ballroom  dancing,”  says  Mike  Young, 
a former  Army  captain  and  disco  instructor  at  the 
Pentagon. 

To  be  good  at  disco,  according  to  Y oung,  requires 
some  basic  rhythm  and  the  ability  to  master  the  basic 
steps.  In  disco,  as  in  other  forms  of  dance,  the  man 
leads  and  the  woman  follows. 

Disco  is  the  featured  musical  entertainment  in 
discotheques.  Discos  are  a throwback  to  earlier  times 
when  a club’s  entertainment  consisted  of  a DJ  (disc 
jockey)  and  a stack  of  records.  Few  discos  have  live 
music.  Although  similar  to  regular  nightclubs,  they’ve 
been  branded  "havens  of  decadence  and  loneliness” 
by  some  observers. 

Are  they?  That  depends  on  who  you  talk  to. 
Many  people  might  be  hesitant  about  risking  their 
hearing  by  listening  to  music  pumped  out  of  monstrous 
speakers  or  by  risking  bodily  injury  while  executing 
a classy  dip.  But,  for  millions  of  others,  disco  is  "it” — a 
world  of  ear-piercing  music,  flashy  clothes  and  physical 
activity  that  rivals  a good  Army  PT  session. 

Disco,  when  done  properly,  requires  as  much 
muscle  and  stamina  as  running  the  100-meter  hurdles 
or  playing  30  minutes  of  basketball. 

Before  venturing  further  into  what  disco  is  all 
about,  let’s  visit  a typical  discotheque.  If  you  know 
your  way  around  a good  hustle,  just  enjoy  the  trip. 
If  you've  never  experienced  disco,  try  to  keep  an  open 
mind  before  deciding  whether  or  not  this  beat  is  for 
you. 


The  darkened  city  street  is  regularly  splashed 
with  garish  red  light  from  a flashing  neon  sign  beckoning 
passers-by  to  "Disco  Dan's.” 

Those  who  respond  are  greeted  at  the  heavy 
wooden  door  by  a handsome,  carefully  groomed  young 
man  in  a black  tuxedo.  He’s  there  to  screen  people 
for  proper  dress.  Jeans  and  T-shirts,  for  example,  are 
not  welcome  at  most  discos. 

Inside,  you  walk  on  bright  red  carpet  down  a 
long  hallway  between  walls  covered  with  red-velvet 
and  floor-length  mirrors. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  you  turn  a corner  and 


find  yourself  facing  a huge,  horseshoe-shaped  bar  that 
dominates  the  middle  of  the  room . The  bar  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  dozens  of  tiny  tables.  Waitresses 
scurry  through  the  crowded  maze,  artfully  avoiding 
collision  or  spilling  drinks. 

It’s  hot.  Cigarette  smoke  lingers  in  the  air  like 
a Los  Angeles  smog  in  July.  Every  available  space 


is  jammed  with  people.  Conversation  is  virtually 
impossible  over  the  loud,  driving  music. 

Huddled  around  the  tiny  tables,  people  watch 
the  wildy  gyrating  bodies  packed  onto  the  dance 
floor — a small  square  of  hardwood  located  beyond  the 
bar  and  surrounded  by  black  carpeting.  Slightly  above 
and  behind  the  floor  is  the  glassed-in  booth  where  the 
DJ  spins  his  magic. 

The  dance  floor  and  the  DJ  are  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  disco. 

Above  the  dance  floor,  a large  silver  globe  spins 
slowly.  Bright,  almost  painfully  sharp  slivers  of  white 
light  bounce  crazily  off  its  rough  surface. 

Spread  along  the  ceiling,  around  the  globe,  other 
lights — red,  green,  yellow,  blue — pulse  on  and  off  in 
time  with  the  music.  The  mixing  of  colors  bathes  the 
dancers  in  grotesque  combinations  of  illumination. 

Occasionally , the  DJ , who  controls  the  light  show 
and  the  music,  switches  on  the  strobe  lights.  Suddenly 
the  dance  floor  becomes  a surreal,  slow-motion  mass 
of  dancers  performing  robot-like  movements. 

But  the  dancers  are  oblivious  to  the  lights  and 
the  crowd.  Their  minds  and  bodies  are  being  ravaged 
by  the  wall-shaking  rhythms  comingfrom  huge  speakers 
in  the  ceiling  and  around  the  dance  floor. 

The  dancers  are  in  perpetual  motion,  hour  after 
hour,  like  ocean  waves  ebbing  and  flowing  on  a beach. 
A couple  slips  out  of  the  mass  of  bodies  and  moves 
toward  a table.  Immediately  their  vacated  spot  fills, 
like  quicksand  filling  a hole. 

It’s  1 a.m.  People  have  been  dancing  almost 
non-stop  for  hours.  And  there’s  no  sign  of  let-up.  In 
fact,  the  crowd  is  getting  bigger  and  more  animated. 
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Disco  dancers,  left,  learn  the  basics,  then 
try  more  daring  moves.  Every  available 
space  is  filled  in  most  discos,  like  the 
one  above.  The  DJ,  below,  mixes  and 
matches  tunes  to  create  distinctive 
sounds  that  send  dancers  into  frenzied 
action. 


Like  most  big  city  discos,  this  one  just  begins  to  move 
after  midnight. 

A sort  of  hypnosis  has  seized  the  dancers. 
They're  on  an  audio  high.  Liquor  and  drugs  are  of 
little  consequence  in  the  disco  scene.  Music  is  king 
here.  "Getting  high  on  liquor  or  drugs  dulls  the  rhythmic 
senses  and  makes  dancing  difficult,”  says  a dancer. 

That’s  an  inside  look  at  a disco.  Let’s  leave 
Disco  Dan’s  for  a while  and  see  how  disco  got  started 
and  where  it’s  headed. 


The  disco  era  boogied  onto  the  American  scene 
in  about  the  mid-’70s.  At  first,  disco  was  dismissed 
by  most  serious  music  people  as  just  a twirl  on  the 
dance  floor,  certain  to  follow  Edsels,  mini-skirts  and 
hoola-hoops  to  an  inglorious  end. 

About  1975,  however,  songs  began  appearing 
on  the  pop  charts,  such  as  "Rock  the  Boat,”  by  the 
Hughes  Corporation  and  "Turn  the  Beat  Around,” 
by  Vicky  Sue  Robinson.  These  songs  featured  the 
distinctive  disco  sound. 

Then,  along  came  John  Travolta  in  the  hit  movie, 
"Saturday  Night  Fever,”  dancing  and  strutting  his  way 
through  life  as  a paint  store  clerk  by  day,  disco  king 
by  night.  The  film  gave  respectability  and  some 
permanence  to  the  newly  emerging  disco  sound. 


Discotheques  began  springing  up  everywhere. 
Disco  songs  sprang  to  the  top  of  the  pop  charts.  New 
fashions  for  men  and  women,  specially  designed  for 
disco,  filled  boutiques. 

Indiscofashion,  the  watchword  for  men  is  tight; 
for  women  slinky;  for  both  revealing.  Men's  fashions 
are  changing  from  the  three-piece,  white  vested  suits 
of  the  type  worn  by  Travolta  in  his  movie  to  fashions 
that  range  from  bizarre  concoctions  to  simple  outfits 
of  tight-fitting  trousers,  satin-look  shirts  and  vests.  The 
suit  is  worn  with  a shirt  open  at  the  collar  and  often 
with  a gold  chain  around  the  neck. 

Women’s  disco  fashions  haven't  changed  much 
from  the  beginning.  They  continue  to  feature  light, 
silky  dresses  that  hug  the  figure  and  often  have  slits 
from  hemline  to  hip.  Pant  and  shirt  combos  are  also 
gaining  acceptance  among  women. 

One  fashion  note  that  has  been  true  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  disco  era — the  scruffy,  well-worn 
look  of  the  rock  ‘n’  roll  era — is  definitely  out. 

A lot  of  people  have  made  money  from  disco 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  In  addition  to  club  owners 
and  fashion  merchandizers,  another  big  winner  in  the 
disco  craze  is  the  recording  artist.  Some  have  been 
"created  "and  gained  fame  solely  as  specialists  in  disco. 
Older,  more  established  stars  have  seen  the  gold  in 
disco  and  have  adapted  their  musical  styles  to  take 
advantage  of  its  popularity. 

Just  how  popular  is  disco?  According  to  News- 
week magazine  (April  1979),  "...  there  are  now  20,000 
disco  clubs  ...  In  1978  disco  invaded  the  home 
(through)  200  disco  radio  stations  and  nationally 
syndicated  television  dance  shows.  Until  recently 
nobody  had  been  more  surprised  by  disco's  takeover 
than  the  major  record-company  executives  who  viewed 
the  disco  beat  as  a passing  fancy  ...  as  dance  music 
done  by  black  singers  with  limited  appeal  to  the  white, 
mainstream  pop  audience.” 

They  couldn’t  have  been  more  wrong.  Some 
record  company  executives  now  call  disco,  "one  of 
the  most  dramatic  taste  shifts  in  popular  music  history.” 

But  disco  isn't  new. 

"Disco,”  says  Newsweek , "is  a hybrid  of  very 
familiar  elements.  From  Latin  music  it  takes  its 
percolating  rhythm;  from  the  '60s  music  of  James 
Brown  and  Sly  Stone  it  borrows  a kicky  bass  guitar 
line;  from  Afro-Cuban  music  it  repeats  simple  lyric 
lines  like  voodoo  chants;  and  like  early  rock  ‘n’  roll, 
it  exploits  the  honking  saxophone  of  black  rhythm  and 
blues.” 

Just  about  any  song  can  be  adapted  to  the  disco 
beat  of  125  beats  per  minute.  Adaptations  of  Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth  Symphony  and  classics  of  the  big  band 
era  such  as  Glenn  Miller's  "Chattanooga  Choo  Choo,” 
have  become  disco  hits. 

Disco  songs  are  created  by  recording  various 
elements,  such  as  bass  drum,  bass  guitar,  other 
instruments  and  vocal  (done  last)  on  separate  sound 
tracks.  As  many  as  48  "layers  of  sound”  are  created. 

"The  distinctive  disco  sound  emerges  during 
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the  post-production  mixing  of  these  sound  tracks.  Since 
every  disco  song  uses  similar  strings  and  percussion, 
the  trick  is  to  find  some  ‘sonic  hook'  that  will  grab 
the  dancers,”  says  Newsweek. 

After  the  record  reaches  the  disco,  the  task  of 
making  it  a hit  on  the  dance  floor  falls  to  the  DJ.  DJs 
are  enjoying  new  status  in  the  disco  era.  The  good 
ones  go  far  beyond  merely  placing  a disc  on  a turn-table 
and  watching  it  go  around.  Their  skills  in  the  booth 
can  often  determine  the  success  of  the  club  and  of 
individual  recordings. 

DJs  carefully  select  records,  then  skillfully, 
“dissolve”  one  disc  into  another,  thus  providing 
uninterrupted,  and  often  unique,  sounds.  The  top  DJs 
can  mix  and  match  tunes  to  create  sounds  that  send 
crowds  of  dancers  into  new  heights  of  frenzied  activity. 

Dancers  themselves  are  a special  breed.  There’s 
something  about  disco  that  invites  experimentation  and 
innovation  on  the  dance  floor.  Once  dancers  master 
the  basic  steps,  they  often  try  daring  new  leaps,  twirls, 
jumps  and  twists  that  resemble  gymnastics  more  than 
dance  steps. 

Let's  zero  in  for  a moment  on  a couple  of  the 
dancers  at  Disco  Dan's. 

The  woman  is  stunning  in  a simple,  but  elegant 
form-fitting  pink  dress  that’s  slit  from  the  hemline  to 
her  hip.  Her  shoes  have  high,  spiked  heels. 

Her  partner,  ruggedly  handsome,  tall  and  ath- 
letic, has  on  black,  flair-legged  trousers,  a gray  shirt 
open  to  the  waist  and  a gray  vest. 

Under  the  guidance  of  his  hand,  she  spins,  dips, 
twirls  and  swoons.  His  arms  slip  around  her  body, 
lift  her  high  into  the  air,  spin  her,  then  settle  her  back 
on  her  feet.  Then  he  guides  her  into  another  series  of 
spins  that  make  even  the  spectators  dizzy. 

They’re  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  music  and 
with  each  other.  Every  beat  is  captured  with  a 
movement  of  the  body.  They’re  disco  dancers  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

But  they  may  be  paying  a price  for  being  such 
exuberant  followers  of  disco.  The  human  body  rebels 
at  some  of  the  disco  moves.  Podiatrists  are  now  blaming 
disco  dancing  for  a variety  of  new  foot  ailments, 
generally  known  as  “disco  foot. ’’Women  are  also  prime 
candidates  for  twisted  ankles  and  other  injuries  caused 
by  the  precariously  high  heels  they  wear. 

Another  potential  by-product  of  the  disco  beat 
isimpaired  hearing.  A survey  of  18discos  in  one  eastern 
city  found  noise  levels  as  high  as  115  decibels — enough 
to  damage  ear  drums  if  sustained  more  than  15  minutes. 

Physical  dangers  or  not,  disco  is  thriving.  Its 
appeal  seems  to  go  beyond  music.  As  noted  earlier, 
psychologists  believe  that  many  people  are  using  disco 
to  escape  the  humdrum  existence  of  their  daily  lives. 

Fashion  is  also  a big  drawing  card.  The  sexy, 
revealing  clothes  worn  by  both  men  and  women,  give 
disco  a classiness  that  hasn’t  been  enjoyed  by  a dance 
craze  since  ballroom  dancing  was  popular. 

The  importance  of  fashion  in  disco  is  voiced 
by  a U.S.  Army  Engineer  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  “After 


I wear  combat  boots  and  fatigues  and  slosh  around 
in  mud  and  dirt  all  day,  getting  dressed  up  and  going 
discoing  makes  me  feel  like  a woman  again,”  she  says. 

Enough  soldiers  have  embraced  disco  that  the 
Army  has  responded.  Disco  lessons  are  available  at 
most  posts  through  Recreation  Services  or  the  club 
system.  Many  posts  now  feature  disco  at  their  enlisted 
and  officers  clubs. 

At  Fort  Knox,  Ky. , for  example,  a newly  opened 
enlisted  club  features  a disco  layout  that  includes  a 
16-square  foot  lighted  plexiglass  dance  floor.  The  floor 
lights  up  in  an  array  of  patterns  while  spotlights  beam 
from  the  ceiling.  The  dance  floor  and  ceiling  lights 
pulsate  to  the  beat  of  music  pumped  out  of  an  elaborate 
sound  system. 

There’s  no  doubt  that  disco  is  enjoying  great 
popularity.  Whether  you're  man  or  woman,  married 
or  single,  soldier  or  civilian,  disco  may  be  just  the 
exciting,  physically  demanding  and  fun  thing  for  you. 

If  you  haven’t  tried  it,  maybe  one  last  peek 
at  Disco  Dan’s  will  prompt  you  to  dust  off  your  dancing 
shoes. 


It’s  3 a.m.  The  air  is  heavy  with  the  smell  of 
liquor  and  cigarette  smoke . Hair-dos  and  crisply  pressed 
clothes  are  beginning  to  droop  on  tired  bodies.  But 
the  dance  floor  is  still  jammed. 

Since  we  left,  the  local  disco  king  has  arrived 
with  his  partner  to  provide  a new  spark  to  the 
proceedings.  They  dominate  the  dance  floor  with  their 
perfectly  executed  twirls,  dips  and  jumps. 

The  king,  known  as  Smitty  to  the  assembled 
crowd,  is  in  fact  an  apartment  house  maintenance  man 
when  the  sun  is  up.  But  now,  in  his  skin-tight  white 
pants  and  black  satin  shirt,  he’s  the  man  with  the  moves. 
His  partner,  a secretary  in  a law  firm,  beams  beside 
him. 

Song  after  song  they  dance,  never  losing  the 
beat,  never  stopping.  They’re  oblivious  to  the  crowd 
churning  about  them  trying  to  emulate  their  moves. 

Together  they’ll  dance  the  night  away.  Smitty 
and  his  partner  are  like  thousands  of  other  people  who 
have  embraced  disco.  Whether  they’re  mechanics  or 
secretaries,  soldiers  or  doctors,  pilots  or  janitors,  at 
the  disco  they're  all  just  dancers  doing  their  own  thing. 
At  the  disco,  you  find  a mixing  bowl  of  modern 
Americana  that  spans  income  levels,  social  back- 
grounds and  professions. 

There’s  no  guarantee  disco  will  remain  part  of 
the  American  social  scene.  Even  now  there  are  signs 
that  disco's_  popularity  may  at  least  be  leveling  off. 
For  example,  fewer  disco  songs  are  making  the  top 
ten  on  the  pop  charts  and  those  that  do  are  staying 
there  for  a shorter  time.  But  it's  certainly  not  dead 
yet  and  it’s  certain  that  in  the  time  it  has  been  around, 
disco  has  had  a profound  impact  on  the  lives  of  many 
Americans.  Few  people,  disco  enthusiasts  or  not,  will 
ever  forget  the  disco  era  when  it  does  fade  away.  □ 
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Procedures  for 
Starting  a Car  in  Alaska 

CHEECHAKO.  Owner,  fresh  from  the  states, 
dashes  out  at  7:45  a.m.,  full  of  optimism  and  energy, 
and  chops  off  enough  ice  from  the  windshield  to  form  a 
peephole  to  be  used  as  a sort  of  sight  over  the  radiator 
cap  (theory  being  that  a line  from  the  steering  wheel 
over  the  radiator  cap  will  guide  one  down  the  street), 
injects  a pint  of  ether  into  the  carburetor,  pours  a pint  of 
alcohol  into  the  tank,  takes  a snort  himself,  and  finally 
steps  on  the  starter  which  is  connected  to  four  batteries. 
Result:  He  arrives  at  work  three  hours  late. 

EXPERIMENTAL.  Owner  is  becoming  desper- 
ate, having  tried  everything  but  arising  early.  He  is  now  a 
gadgeteer  and  installs  a crankcase  heater,  headbolt 
heater,  carburetor  heater,  de-icers,  and  a fuel  pump 
heater  as  well  as  a dipstick  heater.  Result:  Heated  vo- 
cabulary. 

SOURDOUGH.  The  accepted  method  tested  by 
time:  Owner  arises  at  3:00  a.m.  (reluctantly),  and  digs 
his  car  out  from  under  ice  and  snow.  He  kicks  car 
soundly  three  or  four  times  to  establish  respect  for  au- 
thority. He  appears  disinterested  in  whether  or  not  his 
car  starts  and  then  proceeds  to  light  his  pipe,  or  cigar, 
using  the  gadget  from  the  bonfire  previously  lighted  to 
warm  his  hands,  and  hovers  in  the  vicinity  musing  aloud 
about  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  He  raises  his  head,  and 
shakes  it  disapprovingly  while  mentioning  several 
reasons  why  the  purchase  of  a new  car  is  indicated.  He 
kicks  his  car  soundly  four  more  times  and  returns  to  the 
house  with  feigned  intentions  of  staying,  and  drinks  a 
cup  of  coffee,  being  sure  his  car  can  see  him  through  the 
window. 

Nonchalantly  he  saunters  back  and  kicks  his  car 
four  more  times,  pries  open  the  door  with  a crowbar  and 
removes  icicles  from  the  dash,  steering  wheel  and  seat. 
Unobtrusively,  he  pulls  the  choke  out  three  or  four  feet 
and  turns  the  ignition  key  on  with  a pair  of  pliers.  Hur- 
riedly, jumping  into  the  car,  he  slams  his  foot  on  the 
starter,  kicks  his  car  soundly  with  his  other  foot  three  or 
four  times,  curses  loudly,  and  beats  the  dash  (preferably 
with  a hammer).  Result:  He  arrives  at  work  only  one 
hour  late. 

From,  The  Great  Land,  Unofficial  Guide  to  Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska, 
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"Thanks,  Cooky.  He’ll  appreciate  it!” 
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Hidden  papers 


PFC  Donna  Eiche  is 

taking  aim  at  a possible 
world  title.  The  Fort  Eustis, 
Va.,  airframe  mechanic  has 
been  training  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning  as  a member  of  this 
year’s  All-Army  Women’s 
Pistol  Team. 

During  national 
matches  at  Camp  Perry, 
Ohio  in  August,  she  placed 
second  behind  world 
champion  Sp5  Kim  Dyer. 

Eiche  is  one  of  three 
womenwho  will  try  to  retain 
the  world  title  for  the  Army, 
since  Dyer  left  the  service. 

Before  practicing 
last  year  for  the  Fort  Eustis 
Commanding  General’s 
rifleand  pistol  matches,  she 
had  neverfired  a .45-caliber 
pistol. 


Sp4  Dave  Neff  was 

sent  to  the  attic  of  the  old 
building  to  flush  out  the 
pigeons.  But  a minor  acci- 
dentsaved  the  birds  and  led 
to  the  discovery  of  a pile 
of  unusual  Nazi  docu- 
ments. 

The  3d  Infantry  sol- 
dier, stationed  in  Wurz- 
burg, Germany,  lost  his 
balance  while  standing  on 
a box  under  the  eaves  of 
the  Army  Public  Affairs 
Building,  which  had  been 
used  by  the  Nazis  during 
World  War  II. 

“As  I was  getting  up 
I noticed  paperstucked  into 
the  crevice  of  the  roof,”  he 
explained.  “I  had  no  idea 
what  they  were.” 

The  moldy  records 
have  since  been  donated  to 
the  Archives  of  Lower 
Franconia.  According  to 
the  curator,  most  Nazi  doc- 
uments were  lostduring  the 
laststagesof  the  war.  Neff’s 
find  is  exciting  because  of 
the  rarity  of  any  similar 
records. 


On  the  mark 


Sixty-one  years  after 
leaving  the  Army,  Estelle 
Pheeney  of  Jamestown, 
R.I.,  was  presented  an  hon- 
orable discharge  by  Army 
Secretary  Clifford  Alex- 
ander, Jr.  during  ceremo- 
nies at  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege, Newport,  R.l. 

The  85-year  old 
woman  was  one  of  more 
than  three  dozen  con- 
scripted to  work  as  tele- 
phone operators  in  France 
during  World  War  I. 

The  Secretary  re- 
cently determined  that 
members  of  the  Army  Sig- 
nal Corps  Female  Tele- 
phone Operators  Unit  were 
on  active  duty  under  the 
terms  of  the  latest  Gl  Bill 
Improvement  Act. 


It’s  ice  hockey,  but 
with  a hard  ball  instead  of 
a puck.  Pvt.  2 Robert  Riggs, 
stationed  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kans.,  considers  roller 
hockey  an  even  greater 
sport. 

The  six-year  veteran 
of  the  game  plays  goalie, 
probably  the  toughest  po- 
sition on  a team.  He’s  been 
chosen  to  play  on  five  all- 
star  teams  and  is  ranked  as 
one  of  the  sport’s  top 
players  by  the 
National  Roller 
Hockey  Asso- 
ciation. To  date 
he  has  a 
record  of 


Goal-orious  sport 


187  wins,  65  losses  and  29 
tie  games. 

Riggs  got  his  start  in 
roller  hockey  while  speed 
skating  in  his  hometown 
of  Canton,  Ohio.  Today  he 
keeps  sharp  for  national 
meets  and  exhibitions  by 
practicing  daily  with 
members  of  his  unit. 

The  sport  is  growing 
in  popularity,  he  says,  with 
as  many  as  30,000  specta- 
tors at  games. 

Riggsisatankerwith 
Company  B,  1st  Battalion, 
34th  Armor. 


2d  Lieutenant  Adam 
“Gooch”  Baccigalopi  fig- 
ures he’s  saving  money  by 
building  a 26-foot  plane  in 
his  Fort  Hood,  Texas, 
garage. 

He  estimates  the 
projectwill  cost$10,000  but 
a comparable  new  plane 
sells  for  about  $120,000. 

“A  lot  of  people 
thought  I was  nuts  at  first,” 
he  says.  “They  worried  I 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  get  it 
out  when  it  was  finished. 
But  the  wings  do  come  off.” 

The  plane  will  seat 
four  passengers  and  cruise 
at  250  mph. 

When  does  he  ex- 
pect to  finish?  Baccigalopi 
says  “I’m  just  taking  my 
time  to  do  a good  job.” 


Dr.  William  Burke,  a 

civilian  research  psycholo- 
gist at  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
recently  completed  air- 
borne training.  He's  study- 


Sky-high  delight 


ing  the  relationship  be- 
tween cardiovascular 
fitness  and  changes  in 
blood  pressure  and  heart 
rate  in  trainees  during 
jumps.  “I  wanted  to  per- 
sonally experience  the  fear 
and  stress  a soldier  en- 
counters,” says  Burke. 

According  to  Burke, 
a lot  of  the  fear  and  stress 
he  had  anticipated  didn’t 
materialize  because  of  the 
in-depth  training  received 
before  the  first  jump. 
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MSgt.  Matt  Glasgow 

Illustrations 
by  Anne  Genders 


OPPORTUNITY! 

CALIFORNIA  WATERFRONT 
DEVELOPMENT  OFFERS  EASY 
MONEY  TO  SMART  INVESTORS 

Never-before-offered  bargains  in  the 
Golden  State!  Imagine  yourself  stroll- 
ing down  your  very  own,  private  beach. 
Surf  laps  at  your  feet.  Sun  sparkles  on 
the  waves.  And  the  only  footprints  in 
the  sand  are  yours! 

It's  all  yours  for  only  $2,500  per 
giant  acre!  A few  select  lots  are  still 
available  . . . but  they  won’t  last  long 
at  this  price.  To  secure  your  future,  call 
or  write: 

RANCID  INVESTMENT  PROPERTIES 
OF  FRISBEE, 

CALIFORNIA— UNLIMITED 

WARNING:  Your  investment  may  triple 
in  six  weeks! 


“SURE,  it  looks  too  good  to  be  true,”  the 
salesman  agrees  with  a bright  smile.  “California 
ocean  front  property  sells  for  10  or  20  times  that 
much — when  you  can  find  it.  That’s  why  this  is 
such  a fantastic  deal.  You  really  can’t  afford  to 
miss  it. 

“Our  company  is  one  of  the  biggest  U.S. 
land  developers.  I don’t  mind  telling  you  that 
thousands  of  wealthy  people  got  that  way  by 
buying  and  selling  small  lots  from  Rancid 
Investment.  You  can  too! 

“The  reason  it’s  so  cheap  is  that  the  land  is 
not  on  the  ocean  yet.”  His  voice  drops  to  a 
whisper.  “To  be  honest,  you  can’t  even  see  the 
ocean  from  San  Andreas  Fault  Estates. 

“The  estates  are  located  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  great  crack  that  divides  most  of  California 
from  the  coast.  Scientists  are  certain  that  it  will  be 
only  a short  time  before  an  earthquake  sends 
coastal  California  into  the  sea. 

“When  that  happens,  anyone  who  owns  a 
SAFE  lot  will  be  rich!  San  Andreas  Fault  Estates 
will  be  right  on  the  ocean!  Land  prices  will 
skyrocket  overnight.  You  can  be  rich  beyond  your 
wildest  dreams — but  only  if  you  buy  now.” 

Sound  crazy?  Sure  it  is!  But  it’s  not  much 
worse  than  some  of  the  deals  crooked  land 
marketers  are  making  with  soldiers  stationed  all 
over  the  world. 

It  should  be  noted  that  investment  in  real 
estate  is  generally  considered  an  effective  hedge 
against  inflation.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  most 
realtors  and  real  estate  agents  are  reputable  and  can 
be  of  assistance  if  you're  considering  such 
investments. 

The  problems  come  when  people  try  to  get 
rich  quicker  than  they  have  a right  to  expect. 

Shady  people  get  rich  on  other  people’s  greed. 
Remember  this.  If  someone  has  a way  to  make  a 
few  thousand  bucks  in  a few  months,  why's  he 
letting  you,  a total  stranger  in  on  it? 

Here  are  some  of  the  “land  bargains”  being 
hawked  by  modern  snake  oil  sales  people: 

• Arizona  acreage:  More  than  a million  lots 
are  for  sale  in  Arizona.  Some  are  60  miles  from 
water,  and  have  no  roads  or  electricity.  No  one  has 
ever  lived  there,  but  you  can. 

• Florida  fiasco:  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
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people  have  been  sold  lots  that  are  under  water 
most  of  the  year,  or  are  covered  by  jungle-like 
swamp  growth.  More  of  these  lots  are  available,  “if 
you  buy  now.” 

• Hawaiian  nightmare:  One  development 
reportedly  lies  between  two  active  volcanoes.  Some 
lots  are  said  to  be  under  molten  lava  part  of  the 
time. 

“Figures  indicate  that  the  land  sales  business  is 
something  like  a $5  billion  a year  industry.  It 
wouldn’t  be  easy  to  put  a measure  on  exactly  how 
many  people  are  getting  hurt,  and  to  what  degree,” 
said  attorney  Alan  Schlaifer,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  Program  Advisor  for  Land  Sales. 

“But  my  impression  is  that  a lot  of  military  people 
have  been  very  badly  had  because  of  the  glowing 
projections  they’re  given  by  companies  that 
sometimes  go  out  of  business  or  don’t  live  up  to 
promises,  or  because  soldiers  can’t  physically  check 
the  property  being  sold.” 

Soldiers  stationed  overseas  are  a favorite 
target  of  some  shady  land  sales  companies.  One 
reason  is  that  it’s  almost  impossible  to  take  legal 
action  when,  for  example,  a company  based  in 
Germany  sells  Alabama  swamp  to  soldiers  stationed 
in  Korea. 

Another  reason  overseas  soldiers  rate  high 
on  land  sales  sucker  lists  is  the  statute  of 
limitations.  The  Federal  law  says  you  must  bring 
legal  action  within  three  years  of  the  date  of  sale, 
if  you’ve  been  a victim  of  land  fraud.  “Soldiers 
who  come  back  from  overseas  four  years  later,  and 
find  out  they’ve  been  defrauded,  don’t  have  any 
rights  under  the  Interstate  Land  Sales  Act,” 
Schlaifer  says. 

“There  are  Department  of  Army  regulations 
about  who  can  and  cannot  sell  to  military  people  on 
military  installations.  But  sometimes  military  people 
sell  to  their  friends,  or  others  they  know,” 

Schlaifer  says.  “They  may  honestly  believe  it’s  a 
good  deal  they’re  selling  but  it’s  a little  hard  to  tell 
when  you’re  thousands  of  miles  from  the  property.” 

In  1972,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Europe 
uncovered  land  sales  schemes  in  Germany  that 
were  bilking  hundreds  of  soldiers.  Their 
investigative  reporting  helped  shut  some  companies 
down  almost  overnight. 

In  April  and  May  1979,  Army  Times  did  the 


same  thing  to  expose  land  sales  operations  that 
were  conning  soldiers  in  the  Far  East. 

Even  if  shady  sales  folks  are  put  out  of 
business,  soldiers  are  still  going  to  get  taken.  There 
is  no  way  to  stop  the  companies  from  advertising 
by  mail,  or  in  magazines  and  newspapers.  Since 
every  soldier  will  one  day  need  a place  to  settle 
down,  these  pages  of  promises  from  land  dealers 
will  lure  many  Army  families  into  taking  money  out 
of  savings  to  invest  in  worthless  land. 

Of  course,  not  all  land  developers  and 
salesmen  are  sharks.  Most  of  them  are  honest.  Most 
work  for  reputable  companies  which  can  point  with 
pride  to  successful  developments  across  the  country. 
It  is  their  accomplishments  that  enable  less  honest 
firms  to  prosper. 

To  understand  the  difference,  you  have  to 
look  at  how  installment  land  companies  work.  Both 
honest  and  dishonest  companies  begin  by  buying 
large  pieces  of  land.  Most  will  also  build  model 
homes  and  recreational  facilities. 

The  land  is  divided  into  small  pieces  for  sale. 
The  lot  sizes  vary  from  five  acres  to  75  by  145 
feet — a quarter  acre.  Sales  must  begin  almost 
immediately.  The  developer  may  have  as  much  as 
$50  million  invested,  and  he  has  to  get  more  money 
to  develop  and  improve  the  land  further.  Some  of 
these  developments  are  so  shaky  that  banks  refuse 
to  lend  money  on  them.  The  sale  of  lots  is  the  only 
way  to  raise  the  cash  to  get  their  investment  back. 

The  unimproved  land  is  then  sold  at 
improved  land  prices— that  is,  land  that  has  water, 
streets,  sewers,  recreation  areas  and  the  like. 

If  the  lots  sell  well,  then  the  land  company 
has  the  money  to  build  and  improve  the  land.  If 
not,  the  company  may  go  bankrupt  and  leave 
everyone  holding  the  bag. 

Even  if  the  lots  sell,  some  companies  don’t 
make  the  promised  improvements.  Instead,  they 
take  the  money  and  run. 

Either  way,  the  lot  buyer  is  the  one  who 
takes  most  of  the  risks.  Even  when  the  lots  sell, 
buyers  can  lose  money. 

Many  companies  promise,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  that  you  can  make  a profit  by  buying 
their  land.  That  is  not  always  true.  Some  of  the 
land  is  cheap  because  it’s  located  in  sparsely  settled 
areas.  The  only  way  the  land  can  be  sold  is  by 


mounting  a multi-million  dollar  advertising  and 
promotion  blitz,  and  by  hiring  a battalion  of  super 
salesman  to  sell  a $150  lot  for  the  $5,000  which  you- 
have  to  pay. 

In  recent  years,  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  have  cracked  down  on  unscrupulous 
land  sales  operations  that  offer  home  sites  in  areas 
where  houses  can’t  be  built. 

To  get  around  that,  some  companies  are 
selling  land  for  investment  purposes  only. 

Investment  land  doesn't  have  to  support  life  in  any 
form  and  it  often  won't. 


Chances  are  slim  that  owners  of  these  lots 


will  ever  get  their  investments  back — even  if  gold 
or  oil  were  found  on  the  property.  The  company 
usually  keeps  mineral  rights  or  sells  them  to  others. 
Home  sites  and  investment  land  are 


sometimes  offered  as  part  of  a developer’s  dream  of 
an  “instant  city,’’  or  a “planned  community.”  The 
problem  is,  towns  are  usually  born  for  a reason.  New 
Orleans,  for  example,  boomed  on  river  traffic,  cotton, 
and  import-export  trade. 

New  Babylon,  Kan.,  was  going  to  become  an 
industrial  giant  greater  than  Baltimore  or  Detroit. 

At  least  that's  what  the  developer  said  back  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Today  it's  still  quiet  farmland. 
Thousands  lost  their  life's  savings  on  that  deal. 

In  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  there 


are  so  many  subdivisions  that  the  populations  of 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Cleveland  could  move  in 


Installment  Land 


Most  development  lots  are  sold  on  time 
payment  plans — like  $200  down  and  $45  a 
month,  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Most  contracts  state  you  must  make  all 
payments  before  you  get  the  deed  to  your 
land.  Missed  payments  often  mean  that  the 
bank  or  the  land  sales  company  takes  the 
land  away  from  you.  Usually,  you  get  nothing 
in  return. 

If  you  fall  short  of  cash,  ahd  can’t  make 
the  payments,  you  might  consider  selling  the 
land.  But  as  a rule,  no  one  will  want  it. 

Some  people  try  to  withhold  payments 
because  the  developer  didn’t  put  in  the 
promised  improvements.  If  the  loan  notes  are 
held  by  a bank,  problems  worsen.  The  bank 
can’t  be  held  responsible  for  the 
improvements.  But,  if  the  customer  doesn’t 
make  the  payments,  the  bank  has  no  choice 
but  to  foreclose  on  the  land. 
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and  settle  down.  Unfortunately,  after  20  years  of 
“development,”  most  of  the  land  still  looks  like 
something  out  of  a wild  west  movie. 

Yet,  more  “planned  communities”  are 
opening  up  today.  People  are  buying  “city”  lots  in 
areas  where  no  one  has  ever  lived — and  they’re 
expecting  cities  to  spring  up  in  the  desert  for  no 
reason.  Why?  Because  the  salesman  said  so! 

Although  most  sales  people,  and  land  sales 
companies,  are  honest,  many  are  not.  An 
unscrupulous  sales  person  is  trained  to  put  the 
unkindest  truths  into  the  loveliest  language  he  can 
find.  Here  are  some  examples: 

SALES  AGENT:  “It’s  a dream  development!” 

translation:  There  are  no  hospitals, 
churches,  stores,  streets,  or  homes  there. 

S.A.:  “You’ll  be  away  from  the  city  and  its 

filth.” 

T:  You  may  have  to  be  a mountain  climber 
to  find  your  lot. 

S.A.:  “Imagine,  breathing  that  clean  desert 

air.” 

T:  There’s  no  water  on,  under,  or  near  this 

land. 

S. A:  “And  there  are  fabulous  recreational 
opportunities.” 

T:  We're  thinking  about  putting  in  a pond. 

S. A:  “It’s  a perfect  retirement  homesite.” 

T:  You'll  be  old  before  you  get  it  paid  for. 

S. A:  “And  its  natural  setting  has  been 
preserved.” 

T:  We  couldn’t  clear  the  swamp  brush  off  the 
land  because  there  are  too  many  poisonous  snakes. 

Slick  sales  agents  are  experts  at  ducking 
questions  they  don’t  want  to  answer.  But  here  are 
a few  you  might  ask: 

• Why  do  I have  to  sign  the  contract  today? 

• Would  it  be  all  right  to  have  a lawyer  read 
this  contract  before  I sign  it? 

• Since  your  company  is  willing  to  buy  the 
land  back  from  me,  why  isn't  it  in  the  contract? 
Would  you  please  write  it  into  the  contract? 

• How  am  I going  to  make  a living  in  your 
“planned  community”? 

• Could  you  write  the  completion  date  for 
improvements  into  the  contract?  And  give  me  a 
copy  of  the  Property  Report. 

• Is  it  okay  to  check  with  a real  estate  agent 
to  see  how  much  he  thinks  that  property  is  worth? 

• Would  you  mind  if  I wait  a few  days  to 
close  this  deal?  I'd  like  to  check  with  the  Interstate 
Land  Sales  Office  at  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

If  the  sales  person  is  still  around  after  you  ask 
that  last  question,  the  deal  you  are  being  offered 
may  be  a valid  one. 

Federal  law  says  land  dealers  with  50  or 
more  lots  must  register  with  the  Interstate  Land 
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Sales  Office.  It  also  requires  developers  to  give 
customers  a copy  of  the  property  report  that  outlines 
the  land’s  condition  and  usefulness. 

If  you  have  been  stung  by  a developer,  you 
might  be  able  to  get  help  by  writing  to: 

Interstate  Land  Sales  Office 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

451  7th  Street,  SW 

Washington,  D.C.  20410 

“We  act  as  a negotiator  between  you 
and  the  developer.  We  attempt  to  work  out  a 
restitution,  or  some  sort  of  remedy,’’  says  Chris 
Peterson  from  the  Office  of  Interstate  Land  Sales. 
“Our  office  doesn’t  offer  immediate  or  automatic 
relief.  But,  in  about  40  percent  of  the  cases,  we 
can  get  some  sort  of  remedy  in  the  first  60  days.” 
Another  15  percent  of  the  cases  he  gets  are  also 
resolved,  but  take  more  than  60  days. 

“If  people  have  any  suspicions  (about  land 
sales  offers)  they  should  write  us.  We  can  tell  them 
the  status  of  the  development  and  exactly  what  the 
developer  is  doing'  out  there.  We  may  have  other 
complaints,  or  information,  about  the  subdivision 
that  they  are  not  aware  of,”  Peterson  says. 

You  don’t  have  to  wait  until  you  get  stung. 
People  who  write  in  before  they  buy  are  in  a much 
better  position.  “We  can  tell  them  what’s  in  the 
property  report,  and  in  the  track  record  of  the 
subdivision,”  Peterson  says. 

There  are  a number  of  warning  signs  to 
watch  for  before  you  buy.  Peterson  says,  “Look 
out  for  companies  that  use  full-page  ads  and 
expensive  advertising  campaigns.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  tip-offs:  free  gifts,  savings  bonds, 
gas  money,  and  free  vacations. 

“Watch  out  for  these  come-ons.  You 
ultimately  pay  for  that  free  gift  or  trip  . . . when 
they  jack  up  the  price  for  the  land.” 

Another  often  used  ploy  is  the  “free 
dinner.”  In  most  cases,  the  dinner  is  a way  of 
luring  people  socially  into  high-pressure  sales 
pitches.  When  the  land  is  a good  buy,  such  tricks 
are  not  necessary. 

Beware  of  the  “free  lot.”  Some  companies 
will  give  you  the  land  free,  if  you  just  pay  for 
closing  costs,  surveying  fees,  title  searches,  etc. 
Translation:  The  $20  lot  will  cost  you  $5,000.  Water 
may  be  extra,  unless  it’s  three  feet  deep  on  your 
property. 

The  money  back  guarantee  is  promised  by 
many  but  given  by  few.  The  fine  print  in  the 
contract  usually  exempts  the  company  from- giving 
refunds.  They  are  in  business  to  sell  lots,  not  buy 
them. 

Look  out  for  the  bait-and-switch  tactics.  You 
get  a lot  for  $325,  then  find  it’s  25  miles  from  the 
nearest  road.  The  management  will  kindly  allow 
you  to  trade  in  your  $325  investment  on  a $5,000 
lot  near  the  highway. 

Many  people  find  that  subdivision 


developments  are  so  risky,  and  often  over-priced, 
that  they  are  better  off  going  to  a reputable  real 
estate  agent  in  the  first  place.  “Most  of  the  time, 
realtors  have  an  inventory  of  lots  available  in  their 
area.  Their  prices  are  lower  because  they  don’t 
offer  free  dinners,  free  gifts,  and  all  that,”  Peterson 
says. 

A classic  example  might  be  one  development 
in  central  Virginia  that  was  selling  one-  to  five-acre 
lots  for  up  to  $35,000.  Just  a few  miles  away, 

MSgt.  Frank  Meads  paid  $40,000  for  a 73.5-acre 
tract,  with  a house  on  it.  That  price  included  all 
closing,  surveying  and  hidden  fees.  The  same  things 
cost  extra  at  the  development.  When  the  developer 
went  bankrupt,  nearly  1,000  lot  owners  found 
themselves  stuck  for  the  costs  of  putting  in  water, 
power  and  streets. 

As  most  salesmen  will  tell  you,  there  are 
fortunes  to  be  made  by  investing  in  land.  A 
favorite  example  they  point  to  is  Manhattan  Island. 

“Peter  Minuit  bought  Manhattan  for  only  $24 
worth  of  beads  and  trinkets.  Today,  it’s  worth 
about  $50  billion,”  they  say.  But,  somehow,  the 
land  sharks  forget  to  tell  you  that  Peter  would  have 
had  to  wait  350  years  to  claim  that  much  profit. 

Some  people  will  have  to  wait  longer  than 
that  to  see  the  profits  they’ve  been  promised  by 
wily  sales  people  and  crooked  developers.  □ 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  San  Andreas  Fault  Estates  is  a fictitious  development,  so  please 
don't  send  queries  or  cash  deposits  for  SAFE  lots  to  SOLDIERS.) 
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Helpful  Hints  From 
HUD 


Don’t  buy  any  property  you  haven't  seen. 
Don’t  assume  you’ll  get  anything  that’s  not 
in  the  contract. 

Check  for  a bonding,  or  escrow,  arrangement 
that  will  guarantee  the  developer  will  really 
make  the  improvements  that  are  promised. 
Always  get  a Property  Report  before  buying. 
Make  sure  you  understand  what  is  really 
there,  and  what  has  only  been  promised. 
Don't  let  the  sales  agent  hurry  you  into  any- 
thing. Look  out  for  sales  people  who  say, 
"You  gotta  close  the  sale  now." 

Beware  of  come-on’s  such  as  free  gifts. 
Check  with  a realtor  to  see  if  the  development 
is  selling  at  a fair  price. 

Get  your  Army  Legal  Assistance  Office  to 
look  over  the  contract,  and  explain  it  to  you, 
before  you  sign  it. 


American  Ranger  commander  could  barely 
distinguish  the  moving  silhouettes  of  his  men 
as  they  stumbled  on  deck  in  response  to  the 
blaring  loudspeaker.  “Now  hear  this  . . . Now  hear 
this  . . . Rangers,  man  your  craft!  . . . Good  luck 
lads!  . . . Give  ’em  what  for.” 

The  British  landing  ship  rolled  and  tossed 
in  the  salt  spray  of  English  Channel  waters.  Lt.  Col. 
James  Earl  Rudder  was  standing  on  the  deck.  It 
was  just  after  0400  of  June  6,  1944 — D-Day. 

In  a matter  of  minutes,  the  men  of  the  Second 
Ranger  Battalion  were  aboard  the  small  landing 
craft,  assault  (LCA)  and  were  being  lowered  to  water. 

Thousands  of  allied  ships  were  making  the 
assault  across  the  English  Channel.  Butthe  Rangers 
couldn’t  see  the  ships  in  the  darkness. 

The  sky  suddenly  lit  up  as  pre-invasion  fire 
began  to  soften  up  the  Normandy  shores  of  France. 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  RONALD  L.  LANE,  currently  assigned  to  the  office  of  the 
Army  Comptroller,  is  a freelance  writer  on  military  subjects. 


D-Day  had  finally  arrived. 

As  the  LCAs  formed  for  the  trip  to  shore,  one 
of  the  supply  boats  began  to  ship  water,  and  fell 
behind  the  other  craft  in  the  assault  wave.  In  order 
to  catch  up,  the  chief  boatsman  accelerated  to  full 
speed.  Too  much  water  was  taken  over  the  bow 
and  the  craft  swamped.  Only  one  Ranger  survived. 

Meanwhile,  Sgt.  Regis  McCloskey  was  having 
problems  with  his  supply  craft.  In  order  to  save  the 
ammunition  and  to  stay  afloat,  he  ordered  his  men 
to  throw  all  packs,  extra  clothing  and  rations 
overboard  and  start  bailing  with  their  helmets.  His 
quick  action  saved  the  supply  craft  and  ammunition, 
which  would  be  badly  needed  later. 

The  first  glow  of  dawn  began  showing  in  the 
east.  Heavy  waves  pounded  against  the  assault 
boats.  Many  Rangers  became  seasick.  The  First 
Sergeant  of  D Company,  Leonard  G.  Lomell  tried 
to  keep  the  craft  in  formation  on  the  in-bound 
journey.  He  noticed  that  his  company  commander’s 
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craft  was  losing  speed.  The  waves  were  relentless. 
Heartsick,  Lomell  watched  Capt.  Harold  K.  Slater’s 
craft  stop  altogether  and  sink  slowly  beneath  the 
waves.  There  was  no  stopping  for  survivors.  The 
Ranger  mission  was  too  vital. 

The  leading  group  of  nine  surviving  LCAs  kept 
good  formation,  in  a double  column,  ready  to  fan 
out  as  they  neared  shore.  The  craft  were  close 
enough  now  that  the  Rangers  could  see  German 
infantrymen  running  on  the  high  ground.  Small  arms 
fire  started  to  hitthe  water  around  the  boats,  kicking 
up  small  geysers  of  water,  and  then  ripples.  PFC 
John  J.  Sillmon  got  hit  in  the  chest.  Lt.  George 
Kerchner,  a platoon  leader  and  now  the  senior  officer 
of  D Company,  looked  toward  the  cliffs  to  his  front 
and  thought,  “This  whole  thing  is  just  one  great 
big  mistake.  We’ll  never  make  it!’’ 

In  another  craft,  a young  Ranger,  readying 
his  rifle  and  preparing  to  hit  the  beach,  asked  no 
one  in  particular,  “What  in  hell  are  we  doing  here?” 

Many  other  Rangers,  too  frightened  to  ver- 
balize the  thought,  were  wondering  the  same  thing. 
But  they  had  no  time  to  think  about  it.  Rudder’s 
team  action  was  underway. 

The34-yearold  Ranger  battalion  commander, 
Lt.  Col.  James  Earl  Rudder,  had  first  heard  of  Pointe 
du  Hoc  just  five  months  ago.  He  and  his  executive 
officer  had  been  called  to  Gen.  Eisenhower's 
headquarters  in  London.  There,  in  a second  floor 
room  behind  drawn  blackout  drapes,  they  studied 
the  maps  and  photos. 

The  Fifth  Corps  of  Bradley’s  First  Army  was 
to  assault  the  German  coastal  defenses  on  a 6,000 
yard  stretch  of  French  soil  code-named  Omaha 
Beach.  The  attack  was  to  be  made  by  two  divisions, 
the  1st  and  29th.  Their  mission:  to  establish  a D-Day 
beachhead  three  to  four  miles  inland.  On  their  right 
flank,  in  the  18-mile  gap  between  Utah  and  Omaha 
Beaches,  was  a German  strongpoint  which  could 
hamper,  even  prevent,  Fifth  Corps  from  accom- 
plishing its  mission. 

Four  miles  west  of  Omaha  Beach,  the  Ger- 
mans had  constructed  a fortified  position  for  a 
coastal  battery  of  six  French  1 55mm  howitzers.  The 
battery  was  situated  on  the  flat  tableland  of  Pointe 
du  Hoc,  which  terminates  abruptly  in  rocky  cliffs. 
From  the  cliff-tops  the  Germans  could  observe  the 
whole  Channel  area.  With  the  155s,  they  could  bring 
fire  on  the  approaches  to  Omaha  and  Utah  Beaches 
and  the  transport  areas  of  the  Fifth  and  Seventh 
U.S.  Corps.  Pointe  du  Hoc — the  strongest  German 
position  on  the  Normandy  invasion  front — had  to 
be  taken.  The  success  of  the  invasion  in  the  American 
sector  depended  upon  it. 

Rudder  had  reason  to  be  apprehensive.  His 
force  was  to  land  on  a narrow  beach,  scale  a 
perpendicular  cliff  about  ten-stories  high  and  de- 
stroy the  German  battery.  Adm.  Hall’s  intelligence 
officerremarked,  “Itcan’t  be  done. Three  old  women 
with  brooms  could  keep  the  Rangers  from  climbing 


the  cliff.” 

When  Rudder  realized  the  importance  of  the,v&:! 
mission,  he  told  Bradley  simply,  “Sir,  my  Rangers 
can  do  the  job  for  you.”  Bradley  wrote  after  the 
war,  “No  soldier  in  my  command  has  ever  been 
wished  a more  difficult  task  than  that  which  befell 
the  commander  of  this  Ranger  Force,”  Now,  after 
five  months  of  preparation,  the  men  of  the  Second 
Ranger  Battalion  were  leading  the  way. 

The  assault  was  like  a medieval  attack  on 
the  ramparts  of  a besieged  castle.  The  Rangers 
scaled  the  cliffs  by  means  of  rocket-fired  grappling 
hooks  streaming  ropes  and  rope  ladders.  The  U.S. 
Destroyer  Satterlee  saw  the  enemy  firing  on  the 
Rangers'  from  positions  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
and  moved  in  for  close  fire  support.  The  Germans 
cut  the  ropes,  hurling  many  young  men  to  their 
deaths  on  the  beach  below.  Others  struggled  up 
to  find  other  ropes  orfree-climbed  the  cliff.  Machine 
gun  fire  and  hand  grenades  stopped  some 
Rangers — but  others  continued  to  climb. 

Sgt.  Hayward  A.  Robey,  an  E Company  BAR 
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WHIISEIIB(Brownin9  Aut0_ 

KjftllUCKvrnatic  Rifle)  man, 
reached  the  top 
with  several  other  Rangers  fewer  than  five  minutes 
aftep  his  craft  hit  the  beach.  Robey  saw  a group 
of  Germans  to  his  right  throwing  grenades  over  the 
cliff.  From  a shallow  niche  at  the  cliff’s  edge,  he 
sprayed  the  grenadiers  with  afull  magazine  at  “fast” 
fire.  Three  of  the  enemy  dropped  and  the  rest 
disappeared  into  shelters. 

More  Rangers  were  now  scrambling  over  the 
cratered  edge  of  the  cliff  and  were  driving  the 
Germans  back  in  a determined  effort  to  reach  and 
destroy  the  main  objective,  the  155mm  howitzers. 
As  the  Ranger  groups  reached  their  appointed  gun 
emplacements,  they  were  surprised  to  find  empty 
casemates.  The  concrete  positions  had  been  badly 
damaged  by  the  pre-invasion  bombardment,  but 
strangely  the  big  guns  were  not  to  be  found. 

“Something’s  wrong,”  said  Sgt.  Robert  W. 
Lang.  “There’s  no  gun  here.  Looks  like  the  Germans 
had  a telephone  pole  sticking  out  to  make  it  look 
like  a gun.  Wonder  what  they  did  with  the  gun?” 
Lang  figured  that  the  first  part  of  his  mission 
was  complete.  He  led  his  group  south  toward  the 
blacktop  highway  where  he  was  to  set  up  a defensive 
positionagainstGerman  reinforcementofthe  Pointe 
du  Hoc  area. 

Lt.  Jacob  Hill  and  PFC  William  Anderson 
reached  the  cover  of  a low  embankment.  A machine 
gun  was  just  beyond  the  road  ahead  of  them.  Hill 
stood  up  to  look  at  the  German  position  for  a few 
moments,  then  shouted,  “You  couldn’t  hit  a bull 
in  the  ass  with  a bass  fiddle!” 

The  startled  Germans  spun  their  machine  gun 
around  and  started  firing  at  the  lieutenant  who  had 
dropped  for  cover  microseconds  before  bullets  cut 
the  air  above  him.  Anderson  tossed  the  lieutenant 
a grenade,  which  he  threw  at  the  gun  position.  The 
machine  gun  was  put  out  of  action. 


dismantled,  but  they  weren’t  taking  any  chances. 
They  soon  discovered  that  the  casemates  were 
indeed  empty  and  they  pressed  forward  toward 
position  number  six.  They  were  under  continuous 
sniper  and  machine  gun  fire  as  they  dashed  from 
the  cover  of  one  shell  hole  or  bomb  crater  to  the 
safety  of  another. 

Casemate  number  six  was  empty.  As  he 
ducked  for  cover  from  the  automatic  weapons  fire 
on  his  right,  Lomell  thought  he  could  see  wheel 
tracks  leading  from  the  empty  positions.  Could  it 
be  the  artillery  pieces?  Perhaps  the  Germans  had 
moved  the  guns  just  before  D-Day  and  even  now 
were  preparing  to  put  their  deadly  fire  on  the  Allied 
ships.  The  Ranger  mission  had  been  to  knock  out  i 
the  guns.  Where  were  they? 

By0830,  approximately  an  hourafterthe  cliffs 
had  been  scaled,  Rangers  from  three  companies 
had  moved  almost  two  miles  inland  and  had  set 
u p defensive  positions.  D Company  had  about  twenty 
men  out  on  the  highway.  Lt.  Kerchner  positioned 
them  to  cover  the  west  flank  toward  Grandcamp- 
les-Bains  and  to  set  up  a road  block,  so  that  the 
Germans  couldn’t  use  the  highway  to  reach  Omaha 
Beach. 

Lomell  was  still  concerned  about  the  missing 
guns.  There  was  a double-hedgerowed  lane  leading 
south  from  the  highway  just  at  the  head  of  his  D 
Company  position.  There  were  heavy  track  marks 
in  the  road,  and  he  decided  to  have  a look  down 
the  lane  to  see  what  had  made  them.  Taking  Sgt. 
Jack  Kuhn  with  him,  he  moved  cautiously,  fearful 
of  mines  or  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  enemy. 
About  250  yards  from  the  highway,  Lomell  stopped 
abruptly,  turned  and  whispered  excitedly,  “Jack, 
here  they  are.  . . . We’ve  found  them.  Here’re  the 
damned  guns!” 

There,  set  up  in  battery,  ready  to  fire  in  the 
direction  of  Utah  Beach,  were  five  of  the  enemy 
155  howitzers  missing  from  the  Pointe.  Piles  of 


Lomell  had  come  up  the  cliff  from  LCA  688  ammunition  were  ready  to  be  fired;  there  were  fuses 
with  twelve  D Company  soldiers  and  Kerchner.  on  the  shells  and  charges  laid  by.  Incredibly,  there 

Lomell  had  been  wounded  on  the  beach  by  machine  was  no  indication  of  recent  firing  and  not  one 

gun  fire,  but  the  pressure  of 


leading  his  men  and  his  determi- 
nation to  finish  the  mission  made 
him  soon  forget  the  pain  in  his 
right  side.  Without  Slater,  their 
company  commander,  it  was  up 
to  him  and  Kerchner  to  make 
certain  that  the  western  artillery 
emplacements  were  destroyed. 

The  group  pushed  toward 
position  number  four.  Their 
sketch  map  indicated  that  gun 
positions  four  and  five  had  been 

Before  dawn  on  June  6, 1944,  Rudder’s 
Rangers  watch  from  their  landing  craft 
as  the  Allied  armada  forms  for  the 
assault  on  the  Normandy  shores. 
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German  was  in  the  position — no  gun  crews  and  no 
guards. 

“Give  me  your  grenades,  Jack.  Cover  me.  I’m 
gonna  fix’em.”  . 

Lomell  climbed  over  the  hedgerow  into  the 
battery,  expecting  at  any  minute  to  see  German 
artillerymen.  He  set  off  thermite  grenades  in  the 
recoil  and  traversing  mechanism  of  two  of  the  guns 
and  used  his  submachine  gun  butt  to  bash  in  the 
sights  of  all  five  guns. 

The  two  Rangers  ran  back  to  the  highway 
and  told  the  others  of  their  find.  A messenger  took 
the  news  back  to  Rudder  who  had  set  up  his 
command  post  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Less  than 
two  hours  afterthe  Rangers  had  landed  on  the  beach, 
Rudder  instructed  his  radioman  to  send  the  follow- 
ing message:  “Located  Pointe  du  Hoc — mission 
accomplished — need  ammunition  and  rein- 
forcements— many  casualties.” 

About  two  hours  later,  a brief  message  was 
received  from  Maj.  Gen.  Clarence  R.  Huebner, 
commander  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division,  “Sorry,  no 
reinforcements  available.  All  Ranger  forces  have 
landed.” 

Rudder’s  Rangers  could  not  expect  any  help 
from  ground  forces  landing  on  Omaha  Beach.  For 
the  next  48  hours,  this  small  force  of  Rangers  would 
hold  off  repeated  German  counterattacks,  any  one 
of  which  could  have  driven  them  back  over  the  cliffs 
and  into  the  sea.  But  the  Rangers  fought  coura- 
geously and  wouldn’t  think  about  surrender. 

On  D-Day  + 1,  friendly  planes  appeared  to 
bomb  and  strafe  Pointe  du  Hoc.  The  Air  Corps  had 
been  informed  that  the  Rangers  had  been  wiped 
out  and  that  Germans  were  again  occupying  the 
position.  The  squadron  leader  began  his  descent, 
pulling  out  of  formation  to  make  his  dive.  The  roar 
of  the  engine  grew  louder. 

Many  of  the  Rangers  on  the  bomb-cratered 
• terrain  stood  up  and  frantically  waved  their  arms, 
i helmets  and  field  jackets.  One  Ranger,  under  fire, 
spread  out  an  American  flag  which  Rudder  had 
: brought  with  him.  The  P47  pilot  flew  closer  and 


prepared  to  fire.  Then  he  saw  the  Stars  and  Stripes^ 
He  leveled  off  in  flight  just  over  the.:  Rangers’  heads^ 
and  dipped  his  wings  in  greeting.%fcie  other  P47s 
followed  and  turned  away  to  oth^targets.  The 
Rangers  cheered. 

The  relief  of  the  forces  on  Pointe  du  Hoc  took 
place  the  next  day.  The  5th  Ranger  Battalion  and 
the  116th  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  29th  Division 
arrived  about  noon  on  D-Day  + 2. 

The  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  forced  the 
enemy  to  retreat  westward  toward  Grandcamp-les- 
Bains  where  another  major  battle  would  take  place 
that  evening. 

For  the  first  time  since  H-hour,  the  survivors 
of  Pointe  du  Hoc  could  rest.  Only  90  of  the  original 
225  Rangers  who  landed  were  able  to  bear  arms. 
Some  were  wounded  but  refused  evacuation,  in- 
cluding Rudder  who  had  been  hit  twice  during  the 
two  day  battle. 

The  Second  Ranger  Battalion  had  77  men 
killed  in  action  during  the  Normandy  invasion; 
another  158  were  wounded  and  38  were  listed  as 
missing.  Some  of  these  were  captured,  some 
drowned,  some  had  an  end  “known  but  to  God.” 

This  small  group  of  Rangers  had  risen  to  a 
seemingly  impossible  challenge  and  in  so  doing 
probably  helped  secure  the  success  of  the  D-Day 
invasion  which  contributed  significantly  to  breaking 
the  enemy’s  back  and  ending  the  war. 

Today,  the  battle-scarred  Pointe  du  Hoc 
remains  almost  exactly  as  the  Rangers  left  it  on 
the  afternoon  of  June  8,  1944.  The  only  addition 
is  a large  stone  monument  erected  in  tribute  to  the 
men  who  fought  and  died  there.  The  monument 
was  a project  of  a dedicated  group  of  Frenchmen 
known  as  the  “Comite  de  la  Pointe  du  Hoc.”  It  was 
through  their  efforts,  and  the  generosity  of  the 
French  government,  that  this  corner  of  French  soil 
was  placed  in  perpetuity  under  the  care  of  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission  in  1979 
on  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  D-Day. 

The  survivors  of  Pointe  du  Hoc,  joined  by 
replacements,  were  to  take  part  in  still  other  battles 


before  Hitler’s  armies  would  be 
defeated.  The  Second  Ranger 
Battalion  established  itself  as  an 
infantry  unit  willing  and  able  to 
take  on  any  task.  Their  proud 
heritage  today  lives  on  with  the 
Special  Forces,  who  trace  their 
lineage  to  the  Second  Rangers, 
and  the  two  Ranger  Battalions  of 
the  75th  Infantry,  the  First  at  Fort 
Stewart,  Ga.,  and  the  Second  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  □ 

Wading  ashore  from  their  landing  craft, 
the  Rangers  overcame  heavy 
resistance  and  many  casualties,  then 
continued  on  to  complete  their  mission. 
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New  SLAR  To  Europe 

• An  improved  Side  Looking  Airborne  Radar  (SLAR)  (left)  has 
been  delivered  to  Europe  to  be  installed  on  the  twin-engine  MOHAWK 
fixed-wing  aircraft.  As  the  primary  surveillance  sensors  on  the 
MOHAWK,  the  SLAR  provides  near  real  time  detection  of  moving 
targets  at  ranges  of  up  to  100  kilometers.  The  AN/APS94E  uses 

a dry  film  process  to  produce  hard  copy  photographs  and  replaces 
the  APS-94D  which  used  wet  chemical  processing.  The  Army's 
Electronics  Research  and  Development  Command  directed  the 
development  of  the  new  SLAR. 

Sponsor  Program  Expanded 

• A new  AR  612-10  governs  reassignment  processing,  sponsor- 
ship and  orientation  programs.  A soldier  being  reassigned  will 

be  contacted  by  his  personnel  officer  for  a reassignment  processing 
session.  He  or  she  will  be  required  to  fill  out  a new  form  which 
includes  requests  for  dependent  travel,  housing,  and  sponsorship. 

The  form  will  provide  important  information  to  the  new  command. 
For  example,  soldiers  who  have  handicapped  dependents  will  indicate 
this  fact  on  the  form.  Under  the  same  regulation,  sponsors  will 
be  assigned  for  all  E5s  through  0-6s  and  for  all  Els  through 
E4s  who  are  moving  dependents  to,  from  or  between  overseas 
areas. 


• Soldiers  who  were  directly  involved  in 
the  following  relief  operations  may  now  be 
eligible  for  the  Humanitarian  Service  Medal: 

North  Carolina  Flood  Relief;  north,  south 
and  east  of  Asheville,  N.C.;  Nov.  9 through 
Dec.  21,  1977. 

Snow  Blow/Snow  Blow  II;  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Connecticut;  Jan.  26 
through  Feb.  12,  1978. 

Enewetak  Cleanup  Operation;  Enewetak 
Atoll,  Jan.  24,  1977  through  April  15,  1980. 

(The  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  will  provide  the 
Army  with  a list  of  soldiers  eligible  for  the 
HSM  for  this  operation.) 

Information  on  eligibility  and  verification 
of  eligibility  is  available  at  local  MILPOs. 

• This  year's  Christmas/New  Year  holiday 
period  will  run  from  7 a.m.  Dec.  20,  1979  to 

5 p.m.  Jan.  3,  1980  according  to  DA  Circular 
612-21.  The  circular  allows  for  a liberal  leave 
policy  during  the  period  and  restricts  PCS  travel 
to  a minimum. 


Salute  to  the  Services 

• The  half-time  show  of  the  Sun  Bowl 
football  game  on  December  22  will  recog- 
nize the  need  and  value  of  service  to  our 
country.  The  theme  will  be  "America's 
future  is  today's  challenge."  The  program 
will  be  carried  live  on  national  television 
from  El  Paso,  Texas.  Watch  for  it. 


Answers  to  Mindbenders  Page  27 

POTPOURRI  OF  THE  70:  1 Spiro  Agnew  2 Pentagon  Papers  3 Watergate 
4 India  5.  Mars  6 Israel  7 Richard  M Nixon.  Gerald  R Ford.  Jimmy  Carter 
8 gasoline  9 Chrysler  Corporation  10  Switzerland  11  Richard  M Nixon. 
People  s Republic  of  China  12  Chess  13  Vietnam  14  JOY  TO  THE  WORLD. 
1971.  Three  Dog  Night;  THE  WAY  WE  WERE,  1974.  Barbra  Streisand;  SILLY 
LOVE  SONGS.  1976.  Wings;  TONIGHT  S THE  NIGHT.  1977.  Rod  Stewart 
THE  ARMY  IN  THE  '80s:  A-1  The  Huey  (photo  A)  will  be  replaced  by  the 
UH-60A  BLACKHAWK  (photo  B)  A-2  The  M60A1  (photo  C)  will  be  replaced 
by  the  XM-1  (photo  D)  B-1  The  soldier  s black  combination  raincoat  was 
introduced  in  the  late  70s  It's  being  phased  in  by  size  and  will  replace 
the  green  overcoat  and  green  raincoat  The  service  cap  he  s wearing  is  now 
an  optional  item  and  is  no  longer  issued  The  poplin  shirt  he  wears  is  being 
replaced  by  the  new  gray-green  shirt.  The  poplin  shirt  is  scheduled  to  be 
completely  phased  out  by  October  1985  B-2  The  soldiers  familiar  steel 
pot  will  be  replaced  during  Fiscal  Year  80  with  a new  combat  helmet 
made  of  Kevlar,  a fiberglass-like  material 
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Wishing  you  Happy 
Holidays,  good 
health  and  peace 
in  the  coming  year — 
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